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It has been largely since the time 
of Sigmund Freud’s.death that Amer- 
ican psychologists have seriously ex- 
amined his contributions to person- 
ality theory and psychotherapeutic 
technique. Yet, curiously, it was a psy- 
chologist, G. Stanley Hall, who intro- 
‘duced him to this country. It may 
prove to have been a healthy historic 
accident that the temper of psycho- 
logic interest in this country pre- 


analytic theory at the turn of the cens 
tury. At this time Freud’s major theo- 


American psychology was struggling 
through its physiologic and philo- 
sophic backgrounds for an identity 
of its own. The empirical laboratory 
: method and the functionalist orienta- 
tion toward cognitive and behavioral 
adaptations to the external world led 
f to the formulation of an objective re- 
— search technology and theory con- 
Struction which anchored psychology 
securely in scientific method. The in- 


pect. 


By the time that Gestalt theory had 
been imported and Behaviorism had 
blossomed in this country, the orien- 
tations of American psychology and 
Freudian theory had developed in- 
dependent subject matters and orien- 
tations. However, as their techniques 
and their identity became firmly es- 
tablished, academic psychologists ex- 
panded the Scope of the problems 
which they subjected to scrutiny. 
Hence, when psychologists turned 
their attention ‘to psychoanalytic 
theory and practice, they had devel- 
oped a systematic technology and a 
body of alternative fact and theory of 
their own, 

. The introduction of the Rorschach 
to this country in the 1920's with its 
ties to psychoanalytic theory had a 
similar latency period shortened con- 


«cluded serious attermion to рѕусћо- 


ner world of the psyche was still sus- ~ 
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siderably, perhaps, by social forces 
such as the war which directed psy- 
chologists to a broad range of clin- 
ical problems that had not before 
been one of their principal provinces. 
For diagnostic work and therapeutic 
planning, the usefulness of conven- 
tional psychometric methods proved 
limited. In the handling of varied psy- _ 
chotherapeutic problems, academic 
psychology had little to contribute. 
Projective methods and psychoanaly- 
tic theory then became significant sub- 
ject matters and heuristic principles 


retical commitments were specified. “ог a psychology which in a few dec- 


ades had developed means for integ- 
rating them into its science. Freud's 
observations of hitherto unnoticed or 
ignored phenomena and the theo- 
retical system which.he constructed to 
account for a variety of diverse psy- 
chologic events have provided a 
framework for interpretation of pro- 
jective data and a position which can 
be communicated, attacked, accepted, 
and tested. 

Regardless of the ultimate outcome 
of the rapprochement between psy- 
choanalytic and other psychologies, it 
is evident that Freud's theories have 
placed experimental - academic and 
clinical psychologists on their mettle 
to deal with hitherto avoided phe- 
nomena of human behavior. They 
have been challenged to utilize both 
their professional curiosity and in- 
genuity to reappraise Freud’s concep- 
tions in the light of scientific method 
and the laws of evidence and to in- 
vent new ways of applying these meth- 
ods to obscure phenomena and con- 
structs whose face validity has been 
placed so high by some and so low by 
others. 

It is unimportant at this phase in 
the development of clinical psychol- 
ogy whether Freud’s ingenious con- 
ceptualizations are basically true or 
false. They have provided a frame- 
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work for perceiving, thinking, Һуро- 
thesizing and experimenting. 

The following group of papers were 
written by university-trained psychol- 
ogists whose primary identifications 
are as psychologists, who are skilled 
in research methods and who wish in 


Introduction 


their papers to demonstrate how they 
have managed to integrate their faitl 
in psychological science and their 
intérest in psychoanalytic theory. 


xum 
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One might express the genius of a 
man quantitatively by assaying the 
length of time his creative synthesis 
Spans unsurpassed. Thus, Newton's 
genius reigned sovereign in physics 
for 200 years until Einstein formu- 
lated even more encompassing con- 
ceptions. And Einstein, of course, is 
set in proper perspective by the sur- 
passing of Newton and by the fact 
that his master is not yet. E 

Such a temporal measuring rod 
dwarfs rightly though painfully the 
intellectual feats of many who have 
benefitted the world. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell applied for the telephone 
patent the same day another did so 
independently. Praise be to Jonas 
Salk, and may he live and prosper, 
but his work is of the laboratory Zeit- 
geist, And then there are, of course, 
the rest of us, who do well enough 
]ust muddling along. 

Sigmund Freud has no Newton be- 
fore him. If the theory of relativity is 
Said to be the greatest feat the human 
меа has achieved, it is difficult to 
Ind words for the attainment of 
MIN because Freud also had no 
Bohr Planck, no Nernst, no Niels 
m oun, him — nobody close to 
cept ba е comprehension ex- 
taught. students whom he later 
ents. Freud there were writers, 
bits of ae clinicians with isolated 
study he et Freud was the first to 
to formul unconscious systematically, 
about it y genera] lawful principles 
derstandin permit the consistent un- 
and nd prediction, educational 

ere р utic control of behavior. 
had Freud AMOR to suggest that 
the turn of t ived, anyone else a 
half of the nem century or this first 
rived at a ae would have ar- 
doubtful that cae Ве M n moll 
: at any of the later modi- 
fiers — Adler, Jung, Rank, Horney, 


Sullivan would ever have denied that 
Freud was their conditio sine qua 
non. 

The essential fact in Freud's crea- 
tive synthesis is that he managed to 
see a variety of seemingly disparate 
events in human life as having a com- 
mon denominator He could put 
dreams, perceptual distortions, neu- 
rotic and psychotic productions and 
ordinary daily behavior into an or- 
derly sequence; he could show the 
continuity of hysterical behavior with 
earlier genetic events and by this 
means establish the general continuity 
of human behavior in terms of the 
principle of determinism and the as- 
sumptions of metapsychology. 


Again, outstanding qualities of 
Freudian psychology are its all em- 
bracingness and internal consistency. 
All other psychological systematists 
including all post-Freudian ones are 
by comparison hit-and-run drivers. It 
has escaped general attention that the 
modifiers of Freud's propositions have 


. hardly ever bothered with an exten- 


sion of their views to such basic hu- 
man phenomena as wit and humor, 
which Freud was first to explain as 
an integral part of a general theory 
of behavior. 

It is probably not widely enough 
known that Freud was much more 
dedicated to the development of a 
general psychology than a specific 
psychopathological theory. In fact, 
one might say that projective tech- 
niques have their origin and early 
theoretical orientation in a mistaking 
of Freud's concept of projection for a 
pathological process rather than a 

art of normal perception, as he in- 
tended it. 

Rather than thinking of projection 
strictly as a pathological defense 
mechanism as he discussed it in con- 
nection with paranoia, Freud also 
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spoke of it as follows in Totem and 
Taboo: (8) [italics mine]. 

"But projection is not specially created for 

the purpose of defense, it also comes into 

being where there are no conflicts. The 
projection of inner perceptions to the out- 
side is a primitive mechanism which, for 
instance, also influences our sense-percep- 
tions, so t at it normally has the greatest 
share, in shaping our outer world. Under 
conditions that have not yet been suffi- 
ciently detern?ned even inner perceptions 
of ideational . ^d emotional processes are 
projected outwardly, like sense perceptions, 
and are used to shape the outer world, 
whereas they ought to remain in the inner 
world." 

and a few pages later in the same 

book: " 

"The thing which we, just like primitive 
man, project in outer reality, can hardly 
be anything else but the recognition of a 
state in which a given thing is present to 
the senses and to consciousness, next to 
which another state exists in which the 
thing is latent, but can reappear, that is 
to say, the coexistence of perception and 
memory, or, to generalize it, the existence 
of unconscious | Psychic processes next to 
conscious ones. 

In essence Freud states in these 
paragraphs that memories of percepts 
and ideational and emotional process- 
es influence perception of contempo- 
rary stimuli. Projective techniques are 
predicated on a study of the meaning- 
ful differences of individual responses 
to standard stimuli. They implicitly 
assume psychic determinism, and rel- 
atively stable systems of motivation 
Which influence perception, thinkin 
and motor control. Sigmund Freud's 
theories Supplied most of the stimu- 
Ius for these forms of personality stud- 
165 and still offer the most consistent 
conceptual framework for the under- 
standing of projective techniques. 

Freud, of course, had used the con- 
cept of projection earlier, in 1894 in 
his paper on “Anxiety Neurosis” (5) 
and then again in 1896 in а paper 
“On the defense of neuropsychoses” 
(6) and in 1911 in the case of Schre- 
ber (7). The concept of perception as 
the primary datum of all psycholo 
had been anticipated by Hume (Nihil 
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est in intellectu quid non antea fuerit 
in sensibus) and by Berkeley (Esse est 
percipi) and also by Herbart’s concept 
of apperception. * 

Freud, of course, also introduced 
the structural point of view into psy- 
chological science, aside from the 
strictly dynamic viewpoint, as we will 
discuss yet below; his concept of de- 
fenses as broad—adaptive modes of be- 
havior are absolutely fundamental for 
diagnostic inferences via projective 
techniques. Of course, projective tech- 
niques resemble nothing as much vi 
the imaginal processes to which Freuc 
addressed himself especially — day- 
dreams, phantasies, dreams: by bier 
of that fact alone, psychoanalysis anc 
projective techniques are closely T6- 
lated. 

Psychoanalysis and projective tech- 
niques are closely related historically. 
'The words quoted from Totem an 
Taboo were published in book form 
in 1913. At the end of 1912 Hermann 
Rorschach handed in his dissertation 
for the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
on "Reflex Hallucinations and syn 
bolism” and almost simultaneous У 
published a paper in the депта 
fiir Psychoanalyse on “Reflex b es 
cinations and Symbolism,” considere 
by Ellenberger (4) a forerunner of h! 
Interest in inkblot а А 

It is fortunate that we have Elle 
berger's exhaustive study available fo 
an understanding of the b ckgroun 
of Hermann Rorschach’s wor wits 
inkblots. He illustrates the confluence 
of the cultural impact, personal тм 
ivation and direct learning from ре, 
ceptors: thousands of Swiss chil d 
used "Klecksographie" the making 
inkblots for play, Rorschach show, 
an early interest in kinesthetic ехрё a 
ences, and Ellenberger thinks thats 
dream of seeing his own brain ter 
sected (which Rorschach had af 
witnessing the first autopsy) may ай 
be considered the initial Starr 
point of the “Psychodiagnostics.’ 
schach tried to unify Mourly ica 
(13) kinesthetic, psychophysiolog? of 
approach to dreams with that 
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Freud, very much the way he studied 
the responses to the inkblots. And 
Rorschach also freely used all he 
learned from Bleuler and particularly 
from Jung's association test for the 
evaluation of inkblot responses, aside 
from drawing heavily upon Freud's 
writing and his own early work as 
psychoanalyst. 

'The other early major confluence 
of Psychoanalysis and projective tech- 
niques concerns of course the T.A.T. 
created by Henry Murray, with the 
able assistance of Christina Morgan 
(12). Murray had studied medicine, 
had been particularly dedicated to 
the organismic, configurational, syn- 
dromatic arrangement of organic 
chemistry, and received a Rockefeller 
Fellowship in biochemistry. He asso- 
ciated himself with the Harvard Psy- 
chological Clinic after being analyzed 
by Jung, and later by Franz Alexan- 
der and supervised by Hanns Sachs 
The T.A.T. was from the begin- 
ning more clearly conceptualized in 
terms of psychoanalysis than the Ror- 
Schach, grew up in the climate of psy- 
choanalytic concepts even outside о 
the Harvard Psychological Clinic. 
Though a charter member of the Bos- 
ton Psychoanalytic Society, Murray 
Went theoretically his own way IN 
Many respects, In the process of de- 
veloping the T.A.T., he also pro- 
duced a fruitful elaboration of some 
Psychoanalytic concepts in his need- 
Press theories, 
niai history of projective дес 
psycho] psychoanalysis and acade dE 

eoa By 19 a good illustration © 

Selian dialectics, of thesis, anti- 
thesis ang s mthesis. 

Psycholocy in che hands of Wundt 
was 1 Ology, in the hands o 1 of 
sensation 2 а psychophysio > EY her 
Comparta and perception an f the 
mind. d, centalized concepts niter 
about as еу were related to eac йош 
various putimately as the membr S 
Cribs HUS Ba e terms. 
Gestalt Sty not on speaking au 
school of Ychology developec a as 
another, Protest and conditioning 25 

+ In pre-Pearl Harbor Psy 


pt 


chology the burning issues on the 
American scene were the controversies 
between learning theories of Gestalt 
proponents and conditioning schools: 
outgrowths of physiological psychol- 
ogy. Psychoanalysis, when acknowl- 
edged, was for the most part grossly 
misunderstood and triumphantly re- 
duced ad absurdum in a number of 
gratefully received doctor's theses. 
There were only a few people in the 
United States in 1940 who could use 
the Rorschach test, and there were 
less than a dozen references, mostly 
of minor value, concerning the 
Ack. 

The war years with their needs for 
personnel, forced psychology into con- 
tact with reality. In this antithesis, 
clinical psychology avalanched, meth- 
ods for personality appraisal sprang 
up overnight, and psychoanalytic 
theories were almost the only ones 
available for trying to understand 
people (rather than rats) clinically or 
in testing. j 

Naturally, the emergency circum- 
stances led to a misuse of theories and 
tests. The third step, the synthesis, 
now seems concerned with a better 
approximation of the laboratory's 
methods (and learning theories) with 
the psychoanalytic theory and clinic. 
Perception has returned, now part of 
a dynamic motivational psycho ogy of 
;ersonality (although the tide seems 
to be turning on some of psychology's 
coasts because of the horror of some 
sychologists who found themselves 
almost inadvertently thinking in psy- 
choanalytic terms). 

Projective techniques are benefit- 
ing from the advance of psychoanaly- 
sis on the one hand, e.g. the formula- 
tion of ego-psychological propositions, 
and on the other hand from more 
sophisticated application of academic 
psychological methods to the peculiar 

roblems of projective tests (of which 
the manual, “Technical Recommen- 
dations for Psychological Tests and 
Diagnostic Techniques" of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, is one 
first approximation). 


Academic methodology, on the other 
hand, is having a much needed, good 
influence on psychoanalysis in the 
hands of analytically well-informed 
psychologists or psychologically 
trained analysts, This present concep- 
tual cross fertilization holds out 
bright promises. 


SOME CURRENT CONCEPTUAL RELA- 
TIONSHIPS BETWEEN PROJECTIVE TECH- 
NIQUES AND PSYCHOANALYSIS 


It is not difficult to agree upon the 
fact that projective techniques utilize 
by no means only the mechanism of 
projection for the study of person- 
ality; it is not at all as easy to 
formulate what the basic processes in- 
volved are, Previously (1) the writer 
tentatively arrived at five major cate- 
gories involved in the currently used 
methods: 

l) content, 2) expressive data, 3) 
Gestalt formation, 4) body image, 5) 
a study of choices 

1) Methods based upon the study 
of content: here we are concerned 
with what the patient sees or Says or 
does. The T.A.T. and the MAPS tests 
are the best examples. To a certain 
extent, the Rorschach content analy- 
sis, finger painting and other methods 
also belong here. 

2) Study of expressive, structural 
aspects: the main Inquiry is directed 
toward how the subject sees, says or 
does Something. Here we refer to 
techniques like the Mira, Mosaic, Ror- 
schach, and graphology, which rely on 
the subsemantic levels and myoneural 
unctoning as valid avenues for the 
understanding of personality factors 
and structure. 

3) Gestalt functions, 
in the Bender-Gestalt 
(and again in the R 


as exemplified 
» the Mosaic, 
orschach (W, D, 


4) Body-image Or self-image: Figure 
drawing is primarily predicated upon 


this approach. It enters into the Ror. 
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schach and the T.A.T. when, for ex- 
ample, the subject identifies. with 
puppets or sees a person as crippled 
or the violin as broken or identifies 
with an athlete. M 

5) Methods using preference: The 
Szondi test is based upon a system. of 
selective choices as personality indica- 
tors. Color choice in finger painting, 
selection of figures in doll play, as 
well as in the MAPS, etc., all come 
under this category. 

It is apparent that all five organ- 
ismic aspects enter into every one of 
the projective methods, although in 
varying degrees. ; 

Without going into a further dis- 
cussion of these processes, one can see 
а varying relationship to psychoan- 
alytic theory, Freud was dedicated to 
à genetic point of view, which mr 
cluded non-experiential and experi- 
ential genesis. To the first belong. his 
ideas on inheritance and constitution 
of which only one aspect is current y 
gaining importance—namely: his be- 
lief that there may be primary. a 
genital ego variations, genetica у 
transmitted or otherwise caused (anc 
there is of course, nothing in рѕус dor 
analytic theory that would not allow 
for congenital variations in libidinal 
endowment and consequent matura- 
tion). 

Psychoanalysis, however, has paid 
relatively little attention to the non- 
experiental factors in human develop- 
ment and has on the other hand con- 
tributed greatly to our understanding 
of the shaping of personality by ex 
perience (though definitely predicate 
upon and consistent with biologica" 
libidinal development). It so happen? 
that apparently the expressive, fo 
mal, characteristics seen; to be mort 
determined by Subsemantic non-e* 
perential, organizational dimensions 
of the person’ while the specific dy™ 
amic content seems more predicate x 
upon individual experience, The 16 
sult is that psychoanalysis at first СОП" 
tributed more understanding of the 
content of human experience than (0 
that of its form. 


w 
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It follows that psychoanalytic the- 
ory has been first, and more easily, re- 
lated to those aspects of projective 
techniques which deal also with con- 
tent, such as the T.A.T., sentence com- 
pletion, etc. Herman Rorschach was 
himself so interested in the non-cen- 
tent aspects that this technique de- 
veloped by a psychoanalyst—and for 
many years nurtured almost exclusive- 
ly by European psychoanalysts—only 
lately is being considered more ex- 
tensively in the light of psychoanaly- 
tic theory itself. (10) (16). | 

Projective techniques share this fate 
particularly with the approach to ar- 
listic creativity. Generally one can say 
that psychoanalysis addressed itself at 
first not only to content, but to id con- 
tent of behavior, of artistic creation, 
of projective techniques. Only lately, 
аз we will discuss below, have ego 
Psychological aspects come under con- 
sideration. 

Aside from content we are, however, 
concerned with the form — the mode 
of expression—how something is ex- 
pressed in art and in projective tech- 
niques. And finally, we are interested 
in the nature of the creative act itself, 
in both spheres. To start with the lat 
ter first—since we know a little more 
about it: Kris (11) has spoken of “re- 
Sression in the service of the ego" to 


Mal, not unlike certain ego functions, 
“те excluded in the process of falling 
asleep, 
of 
б ns and regaining of them 1n 
“ашу rapid change which 1 feel is es- 
Sentia] for the process of artistic cre- 
anon, projective testing, free associa- 
tion, de taking place. In order to 
tell а story of the TAT, 8 subject 
has to appraise the stimulus correctly 
(“tell me a story about the picture ) 
eve ир enough control to distort the 
Sümulus in his own individual way 
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(or else we get a descriptive, constrict- 
ed story, like from obsessives); he can- 
not give up too much control, or else 
we would have to judge a loss of nor- 
mal adaptive functions. The progress 
of the story necessitates oscillation be- 
tween ego control and its decrease. 

We know least so far about the 
choice of the modes of expression, (as 
we know least definitively about the 
choice of symptoms in the individual 
person): about why one person pro- 
duces great art and another mediocre 
art. We know of course about sublim- 
ation of certain libidinal drives lead- 
ing to choices of media, or of neutrali- 
zation of aggression, say leading to 
vigorous sculpture: but we have so far 
been inclined to ascribe artistic talent 
(and the finer details of projective 
productions) to innate, inherited char- 
acteristics. "These latter may indeed 
play a role, but there is good reason 
to suspect that further study of ego 
psychology may give us clues to under- 
stand artistic talent, details of modes 
of performance. 

One beginning may well lie in the 
work of Fries and Woolf (9) who have 
suggested that certain congenital ac- 
tivity types may set the framework for 
choices of defenses as well as for more 
detailed choices of motor behavior. 
Their findings suggest that the more 
active infant not only uses outgoing 
motor behavior but may also choose 
alloplastic defenses, the less active one 
autoplastic defenses, like withdrawal, 
regression and correspondingly be pos- 
sibly generally more introvert, Early 
child-parent interaction, as studied by 
Spitz (17) (18) may determine the 
amount and type of perceptual and 
motor activity of a child. It may well 
turn out that certain types of life his- 
tory favor ego synthesis of musical tal- 
ent and other constellations painting 
ability. In fact, there is suggestive evi- 
dence that a trait "artistic ability" 
might be related to definite factors in 
the life history and psychodynamics: 
one cannot help being struck with 
the high incidence of homosexuality 
or rather bisexuality in people active 
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in the artistic field. Somehow the dis- 
turbance in sexual development must 
lead not only to some of the well 
known libidinal consequences but also 
to certain ego-qualities, such as feeling 
for color, composition, rhythm, so no- 
toriously absent in the more robust 
males. An important paper on a relat- 
ed topic was published by Rosen (15) 
who advanced some definite hypothesis 
concerning the relationship of certain 
life history data and ego-integration to 
the genesis of mathematical talent: he 
described a strephosymbolia related to 
the existence of the mathematica] tal- 
ent as due to specific intrasystemic 
disturbances of the synthetic function 
of the ego. There is no reason why 
careful study should not demonstrate 
artistic talents to correspond to simi- 
lar definitive data. 


(both 
from the standpoint of libidinal and 


€go function may illuminate the spe- 
formal modes of 
i 8 the elusive mat- 
ter of talent With regard to producing 
those fortuitous combinations of col- 
Е and tone which 
are experienced as artistic. 
tmstances it js 
he dimensions of 


psychoanalytic theory. 
tried to offer the 

framework elsewhe 
title of “An Ego Psychological Theory 
of Projective Techniques.” In brief, it 
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has to be remembered that while mus- 
cular expression may be related to 
congenital or inherited characteristics, 
motor functioning must be seen as 
part of the congenital integrational 
capacities of the ego: one of the func 
tions of the ego is precisely motor 
control. Furthermore, it should of 
course not be overlooked that while 
some expressive characteristics may be 
congenital, they may be determined 
both congenitally and experientially. 
There is no question that even the 
cerebral dysrythmia of an idiopathic 
epileptic may be increased or de- 
creased by life experience. A consist- 
ent, healthy growing up will tend to 
minimize all forms of non-integrative 
behavior. There is also no doubt that 
children brought up under the im- 
pact of affective overstimulation will 
show much less muscular coordination 
than those whose life experiences per- 
mit a better balance of drive and con- 
trol. 

Similarly, much current psychoan- 
alytic research is concerned with the 
infant's earliest perceptions of itself 
and the environment, important for 
all projective techniques, In the auth- 
or's opinion, the main differences bê- 
tween the primary process and thé 
Secondary process could be stated as 
the existence of good perception ап 
of clear articulation of Gestalten in 
the latter. Gestalt formation being 
part of the synthetic function of the 
€go. The relationship between primary 
process and secondary process may 
best be understood genetically: at first 
the infant’s perceptual field is hardly 
defined and only gradually does it 
learn to separate figure and grount 
and, so to say, better differentiation О. 
various figures, This includes differen- 
tiation of itself from the outside worlc 
and first one person from another 
and varying objects. It is part of poor 
Object relations that the secondary 
process does not entirely develop 0! 


apperceptions аге 
the previously existing apperceptive 
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mass. One can think of the mutual 
structuring process in terms of a com- 
parison with a composite photograph. 
The better reality-testing and object 
relations have developed the less each 
contemporary apperception is influ- 
enced by the previous apperceptive 
mass. If psychological development 
Was poor each contemporary stimulus 
is flooded by the determinants of the 
past, resulting in fuzzy perception, 
misinterpretation, and contamination. 
The phenomena of deja vu and deja 
reconnaitre are common phenomena 
€ven in a temporary regression of rel- 
atively normal people and are fam- 
iliar symptoms of psychoses. Under 
other conditions of decreased ego 
Strength we can observe similar re- 
Bression, e.g. in hypnagogic phenom- 
€na and in dreams. Thus perceptual 
problems of projective techniques, in- 
cluding those of body image and 
Gestalt formation per se, can most 
profitably be understood in terms of 
these genetic psychoanalytic hypothe- 
ses, 

‚Апа, of course, the study of any 
kind of preferences in projective tech- 
niques is so obviously dependent up- 
on motivation as hardly to need more 
Specific relating to psychoanalytic 
dynamics. 

lt was a mistake on the author's 
part, however, to speak of an ego psy- 
chological theory of projection: this 
oe the more eager to confess and 
id ere since it seems a common error 
so aut these days (the ego as 

ins more socially Pio е 
psycho 09 of personality than other 
der dig lytic concepts!). What is un- 
interact 2100, of course, is a person's 

“Cong with the environment, 1n 

© case of projective techniques with 
stimuli,, When we study 
5 of responses, we study not 
ево, but study the inter- 
Ar drives of the id, forces of 
mecha, pego and the integrative 
anism of th in relation to 

the stimuly е ego ш HEUS 
erroneous x In that sense it ir a 
ical study 4. Pore wee рус 
5 it is to speak of an 1 
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psychological study. There should 
only be a metapsychological study of 
all aspects of a response to a stimulus. 

A psychoanalytic metapsychological 
theory of the projective techniques, 
then, involves studying the relation- 
ship between the forces of the id, ego 
and superego interacting with outer 
reality (we continue to use these terms 
almost anthropomorphically іп a 
shorthand way, though we are aware 
of the fact that they are simply con- 
cepts). It permits us to understand 
the manifest outcome of the struggle 
of these forces and to make some pre- 
dictions about the stability of future 
movement of their equilibrium, In 
that sense, the study of the defenses 
and of character formation are a cor- 
nerstone for the diagnostic and prog- 
nostic value of projective techniques. 


FUTURE 
AND 


DiAGNosi: SOME COMMON 
PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 
PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


Idiographically speaking, we mean 
by diagnosis a statement of the mo- 
mentary constellation of (psycho- 
dynamic) forces in a single individual. 
When we try to subsume this indivi- 
dual configuration under the larger 
heading of some commonly seen syn- 
drome, we are adopting a nomothetic 
viewpoint and we simultaneously lose 
some of the finer features of the given 
case and gain some points in actuarial 
predictability by assigning the case to 
a class of constellations, 

Since we are admittedly dealing 
with a complex interaction of forces 
ina personality, we have to be aware 
of the fact that we are dealing with 
relatively unstable | equilibria. Inas- 
much as a diagnosis is of little em- 

irical value clinically if it holds good 
only for a given moment, all diag- 
nosis, including. those arrived at by 
rojective techniques, have to involve 
statements of the stability of a certain 
icture, the likelihood of staying at 
that point or of progression or re- 
ession. 

The stability of defenses, as de- 

scribed by Freud and other analysts, 
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the nature of the defenses employed, 
the stability of the character forma- 
tion, and the force of the impact of 
impulses and the ego's ability to neu- 
tralize or sublimate these impulses 
are the best indicators of the stability 
of the personality diagnosis. The 
author has indicated some avenues 
concerning the T.A.T. (1, 2) (and 
similar approaches can be used for 
other techniques). For instance, if a 
T.A.T. story starts out conventionally 
and in a controlled way but later 
shows manifestations of break-through 
of uncontrolled impulses, it must be 
concluded that even if the manifest 
picture of the patient's behavior 
should be seemingly quite good the 
chances for serious upset are very 
great. In that sense, the study of the 
defenses in terms of metapsychology 
is the ideal answer to the old poser 
of the relationship of the latent to the 
manifest. 

Probably as a reaction to the earlier 
Kraepelinian orientation of classical 
psychiatry with its rigid compartment- 
alization, the possibility of recogniz- 
ing and labelling rather stable diag- 
nostic equilibria is being currently 
underestimated, (as much by Rogers 
and his school as by certain psycho- 
analysts). 'The clinical facts are, nev- 
ertheless, that a good many people 
stay normal, neurotic, manic-depres- 
sive or schizophrenic within certain 
limits all their life, In fact, I have 
seen patients whose past histories 
clearly showed that over several dec- 
ades even the specific nature of their 
recurrent psychotic episodes stayed 
nearly identical in form and content. 
A woman was hospitalized five times 
at fairly regular intervals from her 
16th to her 70th year, showing the 
same clinical symptomatology at every 
admission, and lived a relatively nor- 
mal life in between, The future prob- 
lems of both. psychoanalysts and pro- 
jective techniques lie not only in the 
increasingly sharper apperception of 
current diagnostic status but in form- 
ulation that will permit increasingly 
better prediction of the stability or 
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the nature of change of a given pic 
ture. 

Inasmuch as such predictions are 
predicated upon qualitative and 
quantitative implications of the in- 
teracting forces, it is obvious that 
quantitative appraisals of the ego, or 
rather of “ego strength” (defined as 
the ability of the ego to perform its 
stated functions) are necessary. Such 
an appraisal of the ego perforce in- 
volves also an appraisal of the id and 
super ego forces it has to integrate 1n 
relation to problems and resources of- 
fered by external reality. 

A preliminary or corollary of the 
endeavor for quantitative appraisal of 
the forces involved and of prediction 
must of course be a continued attempt 
for clearer definition of the concepts 
used. 

Inextricably interwoven, the future 
of both Freud’s heritage and of pro- 
jective techniques lies on the common 
road of clearer definition and quan- 
tification for the sake of greater pre 
dictability and upon further painstak- 
ing exploration of the earliest phases 
of ego formation as nuclei of later 
modes of behavior, 
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Gauging Primary and Secondary Processes in 
Rorschach Responses! 


Ковевт К. Нот 
Research Center for Mental Health, New York University 


When Rorschach gave us his test— 
his blots, his way of administering the 
experiment, as he called it, and inter- 
preting the results—he also left_us a 
system of scoring the responses. Essen- 
tially, this was a way of abstracting 
from a complex performance four or 
five important dimensions — dimen- 
sions which hundreds of Rorschach- 
ers since have found most useful. Her- 
mann Rorschach was perfectly open 
in pointing out the intuitive and heu- 
ristic nature of these scoring cate- 
gories. One of the first points he made 
in his monograph was that the theo- 
retical basis of the test was almost 
non-existent. 

Since Rorschach's death, other hands 
have worked to €xpand and perfect 
the scoring, but mostly this has meant 
increasing its differentiation and mak- 
ing explicit the criteria for assigning 
the particular scores. Attempts to 
Work out a theoretical rationale of the 
test, or to construct new scoring Sys- 
tems on a theoretical basis, have been 
few indeed, It seems that the majority 
Rorschach 


g mainly within the 
framework of some kind of 
analytic 


Scoring categories, 


‚ With the help of a number of as- 
sistants and colleagues? I have been 


*I am grateful to many 
helped in various Ways 
ported here. Marilyn Bra 
Philip have been able 
Joan Havel's contributio 


persons who have 
with the work re- 
chman and Anthon 
research assistants; 
n to the manual is 


trying to develop such a theoretically- 
based system of scoring. Rather than 
taking existing categories for classify- 
ing Rorschach responses and asking 
(either via theoretical analysis or em- 
pirical correlation) what they mean, 
we have started with the psychoanaly- 
tic theory of thinking and have sought 
to find aspects of the test perform- 
ance that concretely embody the con- 
cepts and phenomena to which the 
theory directed our attention. The 
present article is a progress report on 
this work, which is still in process and 
has not as yet turned out findings 
rigorously enough controlled to be 
worthy of publication. My intention 
is primarily to give an example of a 
way that Freud's thinking may be 
able to make an even greater contrib- 
ution to the usefulness of the Ror- 
schach method than it already has- 
The scoring system described here m^ 
at present being used in fessa 
only, and it does not try to captur” 
all that is important to score in RO 
schach responses. Rather than PA 
peting with conventional Systeme 
(with which it slightly overlaps), і 
supplements them. he 
Specifically, it is limited to 274 
problem of finding operational defin; 
itions for the psychoanalytic concep Е 
of primary and secondary processe d 
It is rather remarkable that these i 
among the least-known and least we $ 
understood of Freud’s concepts, co 
sidering the basic place they hold ! 


more extensive than anyone else's and уй 
invaluable. Roy Schafer and I have С 
changed ideas constantly while he was WI! T 
ing 10 and I my contribution to 5, and е6 
since; he and his colleague, Justin wen 
have improved the manual by many Vi 
able criticisms and suggestions. To Dave 
Rapaport, I am indebted for many thing : 
perhaps most of all fora point of view fro 
which this work is a natural outgrowth. 
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the theory, and the fact that his ac- 
count of them was first published 
over fifty-five years ago, in the Znter- 
pretation of Dreams. The reason 
probably is that the seventh chapter 
of that book, where the concepts are 
introduced and most fully expound- 
ed, is about the toughest going in all 
of Freud's output, and until recently 
no good translation was available. (1) 

Psychoanalysis popularly has the 
reputation of being a voluntaristic, 
anti-rational theory, one that portrays 
thought as the plaything and creature 
of man's impulses. Actually, of course, 
Freud did not deny that logical, ra- 
tonal, realistic and efficient mental 
Processes exist, or even that they make 
Up a great part of conscious mental 
life, a part which his therapy aimed to 
enlarge. He grouped them under the 
conceptual heading secondary process- 
es. The term secondary was a warn- 
ing, however, that another type of 
thinking preceded it genetically and 
had priority for our understanding of 
the unconscious. In his studies of neu- 
Yotic patients, he found that their 
dreams and symptoms were not the 
random coughs and sputters of a 
aulty engine, but intelligible and 
highly meaningful products of a pecu- 
lar Kind of mental operation. This 
1е called the primary process. He 
ound evidences of its workings in 
the Slips of the tongue and other er- 
rors, in jokes, in the thinking of prim- 
itive people, children, persons under 
€xtreme stress and strong affect, and 
in the creative processes of artists. It 
disregards considerations of time; log- 
‘cal contradictions abound; when the 
Primary process holds sway, ideas shift 
‘bout, lose their identities through fu- 
sion or fragmentation, become con- 
“rete and pictorial, and are combined 
ken associated in seemingly am 
Е trivial ways. The course of ERI 

8 and of remembering is dictate 
2У the instinctual drives, while realis- 
Hi Considerations are disregarded ane 
:4€ distinction between wish and real- 
15 lost. Truly, the picture of a 


mind wholly in the grip of the pri 
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mary process deserves the image of the 
“seething cauldron,” which Rapaport 
has used to describe it. (7) 

One needs only to imagine such a 
state of affairs to realize that it is an 
ideal conception, rather than the des- 
cription of an empirical possibility. 
Just as the rational man of the “En- 
lightenment” was an ideal type never 
to be encountered, likewise his op- 
posite, the Id incarnate. In much of 
what Freud wrote about these con- 
cepts, it is fairly clear that he did not 
think of them dichotomously, but as 
defining the extremes of a logical con- 
tinuum. Any actual thought process, 
even that of a baby or a deteriorated 
schizophrenic, has to be located some- 
where in between the poles. Rapaport 
(8), Hartmann (3) and Kris (6) are 
quite explicit about this way of view- 
ing primary and secondary process, 

Out of the many points that might 
be made in discussing these concepts, 
I want to emphasize three. First: the 
more primary the thinking, the more 
it is organized and compelled by 
drives. In contemporary psychoanaly- 
tic ego psychology, motives are con- 
ceived of as a hierarchy, ranging from 
the most uncontrolled libidinal and 
aggressive urges to the most controlled 
and relatively autonomous drive-de- 
rivatives, such as interests, values, 
highly socialized desires, and the like. 
As we go higher in this schematic 
structure, originally raw, blind urges 
are increasingly tamed by counter- 
cathectic controlling structures, so 
that the energies are bound, and (in 
Hartmann's term) neutralized, or sub- 
limated. Now, a motive belonging 
anywhere in this hierarchy can get 
control of a train of thought, so it 
follows that the less neutralized the 
drive and the closer its aims are to 
those of the original instincts, the 
more primary will be the mental 
process. { "e 

Second: primary thinking can be 
recognized not only from its preoc- 
cupation with instinctual aims. It also 
has certain peculiar formal character- 
istics. These include autistic logic in- 
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stead of straight thinking, loose and 
nonsensical types of associative links, 
and distortion of reality in numerous 
ways. But the most notable formal 
deviations of primary thinking were 
described by Freud as the mechanisms 
of the dream work. (1) Condensation 
is a process resulting in the fusion of 
two or more ideas or images. Displace- 
ment is a shift of emphasis or inter- 
est from one mental content to an- 
other (usually a less important con- 
tent in terms of relevance to conflict 
or instinctual aims). Symbolization is 
the replacement of one idea or image 
by another, always a concrete visual 
presentation which may have various 
formal features in common with what 
is being symbolized but which dis- 
guises the latter's dynamic signifi- 
cance. In fact, all of these mechanisms 
may be used defensively, since they 
produce changes that usually conceal 
the original meanings of the material 
on which they exert their effects. 
Thus, in the formation of dreams 
they work over the dream thoughts 
and transform them in ways that 
make these dynamically “hot” mater- 
ials acceptable to the censoring in- 
fluence of the Superego. 
On the next higher level of gen- 
eralization, in terms of metapsychol- 
ogy and the libido theory, the essen- 


tial operation in all of these mechan- 
isms is the free 


ccording to Fr 
has an energy 


tached to it. In the secondary process 
any particular idea’s cathexis is bound 


to it. thing is reliably itself; an 
orderly, stable, realistic view of the 
world b 


mo: 'ect meth- 
n if it means arbi- 
ideas and percepts 
ontact with reality is 
terms, this means that 
its cathexis are easily 


ods possible, even 
trarily pushing 
around so that c 
lost. In energy t 
an idea and 
parted, 

The operations of conde 


р nsation, 
displacement 


апа symbol-formation 


are by no means confined to the pro- 
duction of dreams and neurotic symp- 
toms. They are conspicuously present 
in the language of schizophrenics; in- 
deed, schizophrenia has been .de- 
scribed as a state in which conscious 
mental life is dominated by the pri- 
mary process instead of the second- 
ary. Any weakening of the ego's con- 
trolling forces may result in the emer- 
gence of primary thinking: in reverie 
states, under the influence of drugs, 
in slips of the tongue, humor and so 
forth. 


Third: the final point I want to 
underscore about the primary process 
has to do with humor and other en- 
joyable sides of life. It is one of man- 
kind's great gifts to be able to aban- 
don reality voluntarily for a little 
while; to shake free from dead liter- 
alism, to recombine the old familiar 
elements into new, imaginative, amus- 
ing or beautifu] patterns, Among 
modern psychoanalysts Ernst Kris has 
been particularly interested in the 
functioning of the psychic apparatus 
In artistic creativity and humor. He 
has pointed out the fact that the ego 
of a mature and healthy person can 
at times relax, abandon secondary 
process standards in a controlled and 
recoverable Way, and use the freedom 
and fluidity of the primary process 
productively; this he calls regression 
in the service of the ego. (6) А per 
son who is not asleep and dreaming 
may therefore fragment and recom- 
bine ideas and images ip ways that 
flout the demands of reality on either 
of two bases: because he cannot helP 
it, due to a temporary or permanent 
€go-weakness; or because he wants t: 
for fun or for creative purposes, anc 
is able to because he is not too threat 
ened by his unconscious drives, Thus: 
the third point is that we find prk 
mary thinking in conscious subject? 
either out of strength or out of weak 
ness. In the former case, it is more 
likely to be accompanied by pleasant 
affect, and a playful or esthetic frame 
of reference. If, on the other han® 
primary thinking emerges in a brea’ 
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through, the subject may feel anxious 
or threatened and is likely to act 
defensively. 

But why should the Rorschach test 
performance lend itself to analysis in 
terms of primary and secondary proc- 
ess? First, if one accepts the idea that 
thought processes may be arranged in 
à continuous series from the most pri- 
mary to the most secondary, then we 
can apply these concepts to any sam- 
ple of mental activity. We know, how- 
ever, that anything obviously primary 
in character is exceptional when we 
are dealing with people who are not 
patients, so something more than an 
appeal to the general continuum 
principle is needed. 

, Taking the Rorschach is a situa- 
tion with a number of more or less 
unique features that favor the emer- 
gence of primary modes of cognition. 
virst of all, the subject is called on to 
produce a series of visual images. This 
is a preferred mode of operation for 
the primary process; without the re- 
quirement (which the TAT imposes) 
to produce a connected narrative, 
there is less demand for organizing 
and synthesizing and less necessity for 
Secondary process thinking. Moreover, 
the ink-blots offer complex stimulus 
Configurations, richly enough varied 
to €voke and support almost any kind 
of image that may be latent in the 
Viewer’s mind, yet without actually 
and unmistakably representing any- 
thing in reality. The permissiveness 
of the situation allows a person to 
Produce percepts with any degree of 
fancifulness or realism, depending on 
115 own internal standards of what he 
should be doing—and on what he can 
allow himself to produce, or fail to 
Prevent himself from perceiving. The 
Tésult is a task that one could hardly 
'Mprove upon if he set out deliber- 
ately to maximize primary process 1n- 
luences on waking thought and per- 
ception, 

Like many other clinicians I used 
these concepts unsystematically їп 
diagnostic testing for some time, but 
it did not occur to me to devise a 
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scoring scheme to measure primary 
process until 1951 when I was prepar- 
ing my contribution to Advances in 
the Rorschach Technique. (5) At that 
time I was struck both by the lack 
of attempts to systematize the appli- 
cation of psychoanalytic theory to the 
Rorschach, and by the suitability of 
this part of the theory of thinking to 
such a purpose. The first lead came 
via the first point just emphasized 
about the primary process: the drive- 
directedness of primary thinking, A 
passage in an article on ego-psychol- 
ogy by Hartmann set the wheels to 
turning. Discussing neutralization, he 
said that it meant not only "different 
modes or conditions of energy" (a no- 
tion that is difficult to make opera- 
tional), but also “the degree to which 
certain other characteristics of the 
drives (such as their direction, their 
aims) are still demonstrable." (3, p. 87) 
As a first approximation, therefore, 
it seemed reasonable to suppose that 
a thought product was the result of 
neutralized cathectic energy to the 
extent that evidences of any kind of 
libidinal or aggressive aims were lack- 
ing in it. A rough scoring scheme 
was accordingly set up and tried out 
on a number of Rorschach protocols. 
A response was scored if the content 
itself or anything about its verbal elab- 
oration involved any libidinal or ag- 
gressive aim. The ratio of all such re- 
sponses to the total number of re- 
sponses given was considered to be 
an "index of drive-directedness" of 
thought — one manifestation of the 
pervasiveness of the primary process 
in thinking. 

The next step was to find an em- 
pirical application for this index, to 
see if it was measuring what I sup- 

osed that it did: what Hartmann has 
called “the conflict-free sphere of the 
ego." I have described elsewhere (5) 
how the attempt to understand the 
preliminary empirical results led to 
the notion of adding another scoring 
dimension, now embodied in the sec- 
tion of the manual on Control and 
Defense. It was essentially a recogni- 
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tion of the third point above, about 
regression in the service of the ego. 
To distinguish between primary pro- 
cess material that was in the Ror- 
schach because it intruded in a threat- 
ening, ego-alien way, and that which 
entered in a controlled and often 
pleasurable manner, it was necessary 
to score indications of threat and of 
enjoyment, and also the use of hum- 
orous, artistic, and other "sublimated" 
controlling contexts. 


Further reflection and reading on 
the theory of the primary process led 
to the next major addition: the for- 
mal categories, corresponding to point 
two in the preceding theoretical dis- 
cussion. The material I used in fram- 
ing concrete scoring categories was a 
group of thirteen Rorschachs that had 
been given by subjects in an experi- 
ment by my colleague, George S. 
Klein. He was studying the influ- 
ence of need on cognitive processes 
in people who had different types or 
styles of cognitive control. (4) There 
were eight with flexible control and 
five with constricted control. Judging 
by the differences in their perform- 
ance on various experimental tasks, 
it seemed reasonable to assume that 
flexible control would be correlated 
With a capacity for controlled and cre- 
ative use of the primary process. 

The protocols were scored blind 
for content and the few control cate- 
Bories available at that time, but after 
the identity of the c. 


Searched the Rorschachs for dif- 


-valida- 
tion study with blind scoring of a 
larger sample (which is now ‘under 
way). 
Beginnin 


Joan Havel worked full 


a mixed group of patients' 
schachs, revising and expanding 
Scoring categories, especially those 
pertaining to control and defense, B 
now the manual is in its fourth re- 
vision and runs to about 40 single- 


spaced typewritten pages, which is 
obviously too long to reproduce here, 
even if it had attained enough sta- 
bility and proved usefulness to be 
worthy of publication, After we have 
completed the cross-validation study 
just mentioned on flexible vs. con- 
stricted control, there will undoubt- 
edly be further revisions, some of 
them necessitated by ап accompany- 
ing study of observer reliability. The 
manual will then be subjected to a 
test of validity, in which the criterion 
will be ratings by psychoanalysts of 
the degree to which the thinking of 
patients is pervaded by the primary 
process. . 
The present preliminary report will 
not present any data, therefore, only 
a little more description of the meth- 
od and some of the problems that 


have been encountered in working 
with it. 


CONTENT 


Twenty-five different categories are 
used in the scoring of content; all of 
them are presumably indications О 
primary process thinking. It is Ht 
sumed that if none of these categories 
is scored, the content of a response 
1s mainly determined by secondary 
process thinking (although such re- 
Sponses may show formal deviations): 

The 25 content variables may be 
grouped first into ideational and а] 
fective drive derivatives, Since the lat- 
ter play a relatively small role, they 
may be disposed of first. Only i” 
stances where a display of affect 9C 
curs instead of a response to the blo 
are scored, and only when the affect 
is not merely an expression of anxie 
about inability to satisfy the teste! 
(assumed) demands, The conceptu, 
relationship between affect and t» 
primary process is far from explicit ш 
psychoanalytic theory, but it seen 
arguable that the affect is раге of E 
primary thought process when it a 
companies (and perhaps brings abou 
an inability to perform a secondary 
process function. Thus, the followin® 
Is a scorable example: “All I can 5@ 
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is it looks like a horrible mess to me.” 


Ideational drive representations are 
divided into the libidinal, aggressive, 
and a residual group, non-specific 
‘anxiety or guilt about drive expres- 
sion.” Each of these is further sub- 
divided into two levels, and the libid- 
inal and aggressive categories are still 
further differentiated qualitatively. 
АП of this elaboration of categories 15 
for the main purpose of providing the 
scorer with a checklist, so that he will 
not omit any relevant types of drive- 
directed content, At present, we want 
only incidentally to get an exact 
count of (for example) anal responses, 
Or those involving potential aggres- 
Sion. Nevertheless, it is obvious that 
these distinctions may be very useful 
in certain kinds of work, so we are 
trying to make the manual as clear 
and explicit in defining them as is 
possible. 

How does one decide where to 
draw the line when classifying con- 
tent? Once we have adopted the view 
that there is a continuum from pri- 
Mary to secondary process, we can 
hardly say about a single response 
that it either does or does not in- 
Volve “the primary process.” Perhaps 
à logical consequence of the contin- 
uum point of view would be to rate 
every response on a continuous scale 
for the amount of primary as against 
Secondary process involved in it. Even 
this expedient would not take into 
account the phenomenon that Schafer 
has pointed out, that of “spread” 
along the continuum from primary 
to secondary. (10, p. 92) Some re- 
Sponses are in every way crude, poor- 
ly organized, and directly determined 
Dy drive (they would have very little 
Spread along the continuum and 
КЧ be located near its primary 
E others may contain some drive 
of the d and perhaps may have some 
Dio € formal features of the primary 
highly” while at the same time being 
Gud organized, асау. рег- 
то сава cleverly rationalize (in- 
Sur lary position on the continuum 

ha wide spread). 
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A kind of scaling complex enough 
to represent all of these considera- 
tions would be unmanageable and 
most probably unreliable, The deci- 
sion was made, therefore, not to strive 
for any such precision, but to make 
do with some rough approximations. 
An inescapable minimum of arbitrari- 
ness entered into the cut-off points, 
and I shall not be surprised if some 
readers feel that certain kinds of re- 
sponses have been unjustifiably omit- 
ted and,others included without ade- 
quate reason, since it hasn't been pos- 
sible to include here much explana- 
tion of the decisions that were made. 

We started with the observation 
that some kinds of content, within 
any one qualitative category, seem 
more primary than others of the same 
oral, anal, etc. type. So Dr. Havel and 
I decided to distinguish a Level I, 
closer to the primary process pole of 
the continuum, and a Level II, closer 
to the secondary pole, although still 
patently drive-determined. The dis- 
tinctions between the two levels may 
be generalized as follows. 

First, there is involved a primitive 
vs. civilized dimension: the more that 
the type of drive-expression described 
or implied is socialized and discus- 
sion of it is appropriate to social com- 
munication between strangers in a 

rofessional situation, the more the 
thinking concerned is secondary, and 
we score Level П. Conversely, the 
more direct, intense, raw or blatant 
the drive-expression, the closer to the 

rimary process, and we score Level I. 
The second criterion has to do with 
the degree to which the response foc- 
usses on the drive-relevant aspect of a 
larger percept, such as a particular 
organ. In addition, Level I actually 
includes a good many pue) 
fantasies, which differ from simple 
direct references to the form of in- 
stinctual gratification in question in 
that their "blatancy" is probably a 
function of defensive exaggeration. 
Perhaps also Level I responses com- 
bine aggression and sex more often 
than might be expected in hypo- 
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thetical conditions of direct instinct- 
ual gratification. 

Some examples may make these 
distinctions clearer, 


LiBIDINAL 


LEVEL I 

Oral: ‘Breasts’; ‘an open mouth’; ‘hungry 
birds waiting for mother to bring something 
to eat.” 

Anal: ‘A pile of feces’; ‘a person's back- 


Sexual: ‘Female organs’; ‘intercourse,’ 
Exhibitionistic-voyeuristic: ‘Human figure, 
nude." 

Sexual ambiguity: 'Some sort of symbol— 
phallic; not phallic, sexual — guess I'd say 
vagina’; ‘men with breasts.’ 

Miscellaneous libidinal: 
‘birth’; ‘urine.’ 

LeveL П 

Oral: "Two dogs kissing’; ‘men, a little 
drunk, over а punchbowl.' 

Anal: ‘Bug in a mudpuddle'; ‘a woman— 
here's one leg, her fanny.’ 

Sexual: ‘A bride and groom standing, hold- 
ing hands.’ 

Exhibitionistic-voyeuristic: "Woman with a 
transparent dress on’; ‘a face, leering up at 
something.’ 

Sexual ambiguity: "Two people, I don't 
know if they're men or women’; ‘two men, 
holding ladies’ handbags.’ 

Miscellaneous libidinal: ‘Ovaries’; ‘embryo’; 
‘Cupid.’ 


‘Menstruation’; 


AGGRESSIVE 


Where possible, these responses are sub- 
divided into subject-oriented (sadistic) and 
object-oriented (masochistic) types. 

Lever I 


Potential; subject: ‘Something with snap- 
ping jaws—there's his hot breath coming out 
to get you’ (oral scored secondarily); object: 
‘frightened figure—menaced, nightmarish.’ 

Active; subject: ‘Witches tearing a woman 
apart object; ‘sharp instrument going 


through the penis,’ 
looks like it's been in a 


Results: *Animal, 
horrible fight — all torn up’; ‘people with 


their heads chopped off.’ 
LeveL II 

Potential; subject: 
ing at each other’; 
fist’; object: ‘shield’; 
something.’ 
_ Active; subject: "People fighting or conspir- 
ing’; ‘bomb bursting’; ‘bull’s face, charging’; 


"People arguing, swear- 
cat's face, snarling’; ‘a 
‘figure—looks afraid of 
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object: ‘an unhappy person—looks like he's 
being bawled out.’ А 

Results: ‘Blood’; ‘man with a wooden leg’; 

‘dead chicken’; ‘blackened trees after a fire.’ 
ANXIETY AND GUILT 
Leven I 

"Man tied, falling into space helplessly.’ 
Leven П 

‘The Inferno’; ‘devil’; ‘a pile of rocks, 
about to topple over.’ 

The manual contains definitions of 
each category, with many more ех- 
amples than the above and discussion 
of borderline cases to be scored ог 
not scored. 


FORMAL ASPECTS 

Primary process thinking was first 
defined in terms of certain formal 
characteristics. In considering how 
these might appear in responses tO 
the Rorschach we thought first of the 
formal characteristics of dreams—con- 
densation, displacement, symboliza- 
tion. But there is obviously a consid- 
erable difference between Rorschach 
thinking and dream thinking. The 
Rorschach, being anchored in con- 
sciousness, provides only a very crude 
equivalent to the dream process. we 
cannot fully know — without associa- 
tions and without some knowledge of 
the subject—what is condensed, what 
displaced, what symbolized in a Ror- 
schach response; nor can we always 
know when Such processes have OC 
curred. Sometimes the work will have 
been so skillfully finished off by sec 
ondary processes (cf. secondary rev! 
sion in the dream) that condensation 
and the like will be completely со 
cealed. But we can catch those 1 
stances where the tool-marks of the 
primary process have been left on the 
finished product, Moreover, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that a person's 
failure to cover up the traces of thë 
primary process in his thought anc 
perception is a significant fact about 
him, in light of the general cultura 
pressure to "make sense," to see an 
think realistically and logically. Соп” 
ceivably, all Rorschach responses тау 
Involve some elements of primary 
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process thinking, but our concern is 
not to track them all down: only to 
identify the amount that a person 
allows himself to express (or expres- 
ses in spite of himself) in the inter- 
personal relationship of the test situ- 
ation. 

In constructing the formal section 
of the manual we did not limit our- 
selves to a search for the types of for- 
mal deviations described for dream 
processes, though this was its start- 
ing point. With this general orienta- 
tion, we tried to derive the scoring 
categories from the unique situation 
presented by the Rorschach. These 
categories refer both to the percep- 
tual organization of the responses and 
to the thought process that under- 
lies giving it. They attempt to meas- 
ure deviations from the logical, or- 
derly thinking grounded in experi- 
ence with the real world that charac- 
terizes the secondary process. 

The manual contains twenty-seven 
categories under the heading of for- 
mal aspects. Because they are less self- 
explanatory than the content cate- 
Bories, it would take a good deal more 
space to make them intelligible. With- 
Out the expectation of being com- 
pletely convincing, therefore, I shall 
Present each of the formal rubrics 
briefly and with an example. 

The main aspect of condensation 
that one can hope to find in the Ror- 
Schach I have called Image-fusion: the 
failure to keep images separated in 
the way demanded by a realistic view 
of the world. Seven varieties of image- 
fusion have turned up. In four of 
them, the fusion comes about when 
More than one idea arises with respect 
to a single area of the card and the 
Subject fails to suppress, at least tem- 
Porarily, all but one image. In three 
types, the fusion comes about between 
adjacent areas and the subject has 
difficulty in delimiting a single per- 
Cept, 

f Fusion of two separate percepts: No ex- 
ample will be given, since this is the familiar 
Contamination response. 


Internal-external views of something: 


‘Could be part 6E woman's breasts with a 
bow in between . . . this might be the lungs 

. she might be wearing the bow around 
her neck.’ 

Partial fusion of separate percepts: ‘Here 
we have what appears to be a French motif— 
French poodle—trimmings of the poodle or 
trimmings of the female — brassiere — high- 
hecled shoes’ (Card IIT). 

Unrelinquished percepts: ‘It’s supposed to 
be something in the cat's mind, but to me it 
looks like a ball of yarn." 

Composition: Parts from two or more per- 
cepts are combined to make a new, hybrid 
creation: ‘A rabbit with bat's wings’; ‘dogs— 
kind of antennae for a tail.” 

Arbitrary linkage of two percepts: ‘Women, 
sort of stuck together" (VII—attached at lower 


center). 
Arbitrary combinations of separate per- 


cepts: Impossible — "Two animals holding a 
bridge in their mouth.’ Improbable — ‘An 
idol, and music notes; а twelve-piece orches- 
tra in back of him.’ 

We also operate on the hypothesis 
that Arbitrary combinations of color 
and form are an attenuated form of 
condensation, in which the fusion 
takes place between two modalities 
rather than within one: ‘Red bears’; 
‘green clouds.’ 

Just as the free mobility of cathexis 
and the failure of ideas to maintain 
fixed identities in the primary process 
show up in condensation, so too they 
may logically result in the breaking 
up of natural perceptual units. It is 
tentatively assumed that the usual Do 
response (seeing a part where most 

eople see a whole person, animal, 
etc.) represent this kind of Fragmen- 
tation. 

Another guise that the assumed free 
mobility of cathexis may take is Fluid 
transformation of percepts, such as 
occurs when the $ describes one thing 
turning into another before his very 
eyes: ‘An Indian with a hide over 
him ... now he's beginning to trans- 
form; as his hide droops down, it be- 
comes two enormous feet... .’ 

We assume that the dream-work 
mechanism of symbolization is repre- 
sented in the Rorschach by Visual 
representation of the abstract. Color 
may be used to stand for an abstract 
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idea as in the following: ‘two dogs— 
the red makes me think of violence’; 
or ‘the red is nature in the raw’; or 
spatial relations may be used similar- 
ly: ‘intercourse, or union —I didn’t 
think of a specific picture, everything 
is just united.’ Finally, a general idea 
may be represented by a concrete 
image: ‘An explosion, could repre- 
sent anger.’ 

The failure of thinking to be log- 
ical is one of the hallmarks of the 
primary proces. We score such fail. 
ures only when the verbalizations are 
cast in a somewhat syllogistic form, 
and when the logic used is fallacious. 
Following Rapaport, we call this 
Autistic logic: ‘Everything is so small 
it must be the insectual kind of 
thing.' The DW responses may be con- 
sidered a subtype of autistic logic, 
since in the classic example of ‘cat’ 
for Card VI, 'because of the whiskers,’ 
the implied syllogism is: cats have 
whiskers, this has whiskers, therefore 
this is a cat. 

Illogical thinking leads to contra- 
diction, which is tolerated in the pri- 
mary process. We score three types: 1. 
Affective contradiction: ‘Witches — 
could be a diabolic dance or chanting 
their chants—a very pleasant picture— 
could be music or love and enjoy- 
ment.’ 2, Logical contradiction: Фа. 
goda god—a peaceful evilness.’ 9. 
Inappropriate activity: 'Mice—sitting 
back in armchairs with a cigarette.’ 

Rorschach workers are accustomed 
to see the primary process operating 
in a characteristic way that we call 
Autistic elaboration. This is a re- 
sponse verbalized in such a way as 
to indicate a great increase or loss of 
appropriate distance between the sub- 
ject and the blot to which he is 
responding: it is essentially the same 
thing that Rapaport and Schafer call 
confabulation, but since that term is 
also used by many Rorschach workers 
to refer to the DW response, I am 
avoiding it altogether. ‘That looks like 
maybe some Aztec god—a double. 
faced god, and it has been carried to 
a climate or placed in a refrigerator— 


and the nose is all frozen up and ice 
has built over it and settled on it.’ 

After running across some examples 
of Verbal condensation (portmanteau 
words, like ‘diaphragram,’ a conden- 
sation of diagram and diaphragm), 
we decided to include the scoring of 
autistically distorted language in gen- 
eral. Following Rapaport, we dis- 
tinguish Peculiar and Queer verbali- 
zations and Verbal incoherence. 

Finally, in a Rorschach response, 
one occasionally sees evidence of 
Loosening in the conceptual organi- 
zation of memory: ‘A bat—the winged 
bat, a bird, and T hate bats.’ 


CONTROL AND DEFENSE 


It is evident that two people, giv- 
ing the same Rorschach response, may 
have vastly different subjective ex- 
periences in doing so. One may, for 
example, show considerable discom- 
fort in giving а response that juxta- 
poses two incongruous elements; an 
other may be quite pleased with its 
fancifulness, Also, essentially the same 
kind of content may be presented by 
two persons in ways that indicate 
{ше different degrees of control оуег 
the impulse represented in each. 
There seems to be a constantly fluctu- 
ating relationship between the two 
forms of thought, which must be kept 
in mind for the proper evaluation O 
primary vs, secondary thinking. 

These considerations led to the 
development of a group of variables 
focussed on the subject’s attitude to 
ward the test and toward his ow? 
productions, and the extent to which 
he is master of or js mastered by thé 
primary process elements in his think- 
ing. These variables are grouped into 
the Control and. Defense part of the 
manual; they are based on the way 
in which the subject gives a particular 
response. Each response that is sco™ 
able in terms of either the content О? 
formal variables outlined above }8 
considered with respect to the kin 
of control or its absence that 5065 
along with it. In addition, we rat 
the record as a whole on the extent 
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to which taking the Rorschach is ex- 
perienced by the subject as a pleasur- 
able as against a threatening experi- 
ence, using a five-category scale. 

There are more control categories 
than any of the other kinds—40 of 
them in all. Moreover, they require 
even more discussion and exemplifica- 
tion to make it clear just how they 
are used, so I shall give a few in some 
detail and then merely indicate gen- 
erally the other kinds of things that 
are covered, 

The context in which a response is 
placed can do a great deal to make its 
primary process elements intelligible 
and acceptable as communications in 
the testing situation. Historically, man 
has developed certain specific contexts 
in which drive-related content or pri- 
mary process manipulations of images 
Or ideas may be expressed and ac- 
cepted socially. Consider the aesthetic 
context, for example. The taboo on 
nudity is lifted for paintings and 
Sculpture; thus, the voyeuristic im- 
pulse directly expressed in a response 
like ‘a naked woman,’ if given with 
no further justification, appears to be 
under some sublimatory control when 
the response comes out as 'the Aphro- 

це of Praxiteles? Likewise, many 
bizarre image-fusions are found in the 
Paintings of Hieronymus Bosch or 
Brueghel or in some of the modern 
Surrealists, If a subject sees a com- 
Posite figure in which human and 
animal features are condensed, there- 
fore, but says that it is like one of the 
Cevils in a Bosch painting, he has 
found a place in social reality for an 
otherwise autistic creation. 

Sometimes the attempt to control a 
“esponse by putting it in an aesthetic 
Context is so forced and unconvincing 
that we felt it desirable to distinguish 
tween successful attempts (such as 
the ones just quoted) and unsuccessful 
Ones, like the following: "Witches, of 
hoe two more witches boosting 

її into a kettle.’ There are, О 
m witches in Macbeth, and bd 
ie erence would have served to со f 

Ol the frightening implications О 
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this image, if it were not for the elab- 
oration — Macbeth’s witches did not 
push other witches into cauldrons, so 
the aggressive impulse that emerged 
in this response was not really con- 
trolled by the attempt to refer it to 
an aesthetic context. 

Similarly, we distinguish successful 
and unsuccessful use of cultural (e.g. 
anthropological), fairy tale, intellect- 
ual, and humorous contexts, 

Another kind of controlling or de- 
fensive maneuver that is scored as 
Negation is intrinsically less success- 
ful than some of the uses of context. 
This is scored when the content or 
formal element is presented in nega- 
tive form: 'Lions, they don't look 
fierce’; ‘if it’s supposed to be a sex 
organ I fail to see it.’ The last re- 
sponse also contains elements of Pro- 
jection of responsibility, another rela- 
tively ineffective type of attempted 
control. 

The other categories include 7ntro- 
spection (efforts on the part of the 
subject to remove himself from the 
responses by observing or thinking 
about his own thought processes), 
Gritisism of response (а verbalized 
awareness that something is wrong 
with a response) Vagueness of per- 
cept (a complaint after the response 
is given that it can't be clearly seen), 
Reaction formation and denial (fol- 
lowing a threatening or unpleasant 
response by qualifications that try to 
undo or prettify it) and Inhibition 
(scored when the content or formal 
deviation of the response emerges 
only in the inquiry). АР. 

The type of organizational control 
scored as Z by Beck I have included 
(following Friedman, 2) under two 
headings: Combinations (responses to 
discrete areas are brought together 
into a larger unity), and Integrations 
(differentiation of a blot area that is 
frequently seen as a unity, followed 
by a recombination of the dissected 
parts). А 

A number of categories are-devoted 
to sequential effects, which take into 
account the modification or replace- 
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ment of one response by another that 
is either more or less primary in nat- 
ure, Finally, à number of different 
indications that the subject. is threat- 
ened by a response are distinguished, 
including aspects of verbalization, de- 
laying and diverting tactics, expres- 
sive behavior, and card-handling. 
There is also a corresponding category 
for indications of enjoyment, relaxa- 
tion, and the like. 

A. basic consideration in evaluating 
the degree of cognitive or intellectual 
control in the Rorschach has tradi- 
tionally been the scoring of form 
level or accuracy. Likewise, some re- 
cent research by Friedman (2) has 
shown that some of Heinz Werner's 
concepts may usefully be applied in a 
type of form-level scoring that differs 
slightly from the traditional distinc- 
tion between F+ and F—, Friedman 
found that his categories distin- 
guished both children and schizo- 
phrenics from normal adults, Pending 
à clarification of the theoretical is- 
sues involved in relating the kind of 
genetically primitive perception de- 
scribed by Werner to the Freudian 
concept of primary process, we are 
using Friedman's categories of Amor- 
phous responses, Vague responses, and 
Mediocre responses, but have made 
some slight modifications in his other 
categories, We have separated the 
identification of combinations and in- 
tegrations from form level scoring, 
merely distinguishing excellent form 
responses from the ordinary, mediocre 


ones with acceptable but undistin- 
guished form 


ush accuracy. Likewise, 
within the realm of F—, we distin- 
guish two degrees of inaccuracy: 
Arbitra 


Ty form responses, and Absurd 
form responses. 


On the whole 
of form-level re 


To date, 
figures on ob 
given; the m 


only some preliminary 
Server reliability can be 
nanual has been going 


through too many revisions for much 
experience to have accumulated on | 
the degree to which scorers agree in | 
using the categories. For what they 
are worth, however, the following fig- 
ures are based on twelve cases scored 
independently by myself and by my 
assistant, Anthony Philip, during the 
course of his training in using the 
method. For 58 of the categories 
(which have remained substantially 
unchanged while we worked through 
the 12 cases), we agreed on 99 percent 
of the scores assigned. I should hasten 
to point out that 98.6 percent of the 
instances were agreements that the 
category in question did not apply to 
a response. If we take as a base only 
responses on which one or the other 
of us scored something, the propor- 
tion of agreement is only 59 percent. 
Even so, however, in less than three 
percent of those scoring 
were categories confused; about 45 
percent of them were disagreements 
in which one of us found a category 
applicable while the other scored | 
nothing, 


There is, 


instances 


of course, considerable | 
difference between the reliability fig- 
ures for various categories. There 
were over a dozen categories scored 
by neither of us for 394 responses; 
which is perfect reliability—of a kind. 


So far, there are more categories 
(among „the infrequently-appearing 
ones) with complete disagreement 


than complete agreement, but we are 
confident that the improvement i? 
the manual and the period of train- 
ing will soon рау off in satisfactory 
agreement on almost al] categories. | 


CONCLUDING REMARKS | 
There can be little novelty in a? 
attempt to apply psychoanalytic сол" 
cepts to Rorschach testing; Rorschach 
himself was influenced by what he 
had read of Freud, and his collabora” 

tion with Oberholzer helped to giv? | 
orschach interpretation. a psycho 
analytical orientation from the begin 
ning. Many readers will feel that the 

Sorts of considerations outlined here | 
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have been for years familiar parts of 
their regular clinical practice with 
the test. 

What my colleagues and I have 
done has been to take the application 
of psychoanalytic theory to the Ror- 
schach out of the clinic and make it 
explicit and orderly enough for sys- 
tematic scoring. We are, of course, 
Using this system only in research at 
present. It seems not unlikely, how- 
ever, that this attempt to apply a 
number of Freud’s most fruitful con- 
cepts as rigorously as possible may 
some day return to the clinic a tool 
With increased precision and incisive- 
ness, 
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Transference in the Patient’s Reaction to the Tester? 


Roy ScHAFER 
Yale University School of Medicine 


In the minds of those interested in 
psychoanalysis, recent research find- 
ings concerning the influence of the 
tester on the test results inevitably 
raise questions concerning the rele- 
vance of the concepts transference and 
countertransference to these findings. 
This discussion will deal only with 
the relevance of transference. The 
psychological analysis will concern 
only those elements of the test situa- 
tion that seem to foster transference 
reactions and those that work against 
them.? 

Transference in the 
relationship will serve as the model 
for this analysis. The test situation 
held up for comparison to this model 
will be that of a patient taking the 
Rorschach test during an initial total 
psychiatric evaluation. 


I 
To begin with, a few remarks about 


psychoanalytic 


rooted neurotic reaction: 


› his ready-made transferences to 
а group as well as to patients of 


Way of coping with h 
trends, and the irratio 


а the re- 
rmingle vi 

these problems, and fostering ur mu 
problems of maintaining self-esteem pro- 
fessional security and interprofessiona] rap- 

Present historica] circum. 
stances of fluidity and controversy in theory 
and practice, Additionally there are the in- 
escapable problems created Variations 
among testers and psychiatrists in their tal- 
ent, training and experience. 


our model, the psychoanalytic treat- 
ment situation. In recent years psy- 
choanalytic writers have become more 
interested in therapeutically potent 
factors inherent in the analytic situ- 
ation itself. Among other variables, 
these writers have concerned them- 
selves with the givens in the treat- 
ment situation that stimulate and en- 
ance transference manifestations, 
givens that ultimately help bring 
about the transference neurosis. 
“Transference neurosis” implies more 
than quantitatively intensified or ex 
tended transference reactions, that 15, 
misunderstandings of the present in 
terms of the past, Transference dis- 
tortions may intrude into all human 
experience; they are not restricted to 
the psychoanalytic treatment situa- 
tion. The concept “transference neu- 
rosis” refers specifically to a regressive 
alteration of psychic functioning 
within the Psychoanalytic situation. 

y means of this alteration the analys 
and's emotional relationship to the 
analyst becomes so laden with ex 
pressions of pathogenic, unconscious, 
infantile instinctual conflicts that his 
need for other neurotic expressions 0 
these conflicts is greatly reduced. In 
time, the transference neurosis more 
or less absorbs the energies of the 
_ tue” or original neurosis, although 
1t 15, of course, made of the very same 
stuff, 

The question being asked in some 
recent psychoanalytic writings is this: 
What are the givens or constants in 
the analytic situation itself that foste! 
this intense, Pervasive, regressive 
transference neurosis? This questio? 


ontributions made Eo 
[ е by the persisting 10° 
fantile conflicts pressing toward eX 
Pression and repetition, by the actua 
unique interaction of a specific ther 
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apist personality and a specific patient 
personality, and by the patient's mis- 
apprehensions concerning psychoan- 
alysis based on his general impres- 
sions and on the manner of his refer- 
ral for treatment and his introduction 
to it. 

Gill (2) has stressed the following 
elements of the analytic situation as 
“unremittingly accelerating and deep- 
ening” the regressive transference: 
"...the (patient's) recumbency and 
inability to see the analyst who sits 
and may look, with the inevitable ac- 
companying sense of being inferior; 
the frustration by silence and through 
other techniques; the awakening of 
strong needs without gratification; the 
absence of reality cues from the an- 
alyst; the general atmosphere of time- 
lessness, with the relative disregard of 
symptoms and the taking of the whole 
personality as the relevant province 
of activity; free association, bringing 
into the field of consciousness the 
thoughts and feelings ordinarily ex- 
cluded from the usual interpersonal 
relationship; the emphasis on fantasy; 
and last but not least the frequency 
of visits, which, metaphorically speak- 
ing, we may regard as the constant 
irritation necessary to keep open the 
Wounds into the unconscious, and 
indeed as a general strong invitation 
to become dependent, to regress, and 
to feel safe enough to do so because 
there is time enough and stability and 
frequency." From MacAlpine's some- 
What earlier discussion of this subject 
(4), we may abstract the following ad- 
ditional factors: the ego-regressive et- 
fect of curtailing the stimulating ob- 
ject. world during the analytic ses- 
Sions; the elements of fixed routine 
and discipline in the analysis which 
àre reminiscent of infantile routine; 
diminished personal responsibility in 
the analytic sessions; and the full 
sympathetic attention of another be- 
Ing which leads to expectations 1n the 
Patient of being loved, praised, in- 
dulged, controlled, guided, confided 
In, forgiven or even punished—these 
expectations being followed by disil- 
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lusionment, and then, in response to 
this frustration, by regression. The na- 
ture of the interpretations offered, 
aimed at bringing infantile residues 
to unequivocal expression, must be 
stressed too, of course. 

While these considerations are not 
systematically coordinated and do not 
exhaust the complexities of the psy- 
choanalytic situation, they make plain 
the type and range of variables rele- 
vant to a psychoanalytic study of clin- 
ical situations. 


п 


How do these considerations apply 
to the Rorschach test situation? Re- 
cent Rorschach research has empha- 
sized the influence of specific person- 
ality trends, such as hostility and 
anxiety, on the test results. Accord- 
ingly, this instructive research falls in 
the domain of the study of transfer- 
ence readiness brought into the test 
situation: it does not clarify dynamic 
factors inherent in the test situation 
itself. The present discussion must 
therefore be based partly on varieties 
of observed test behavior, partly on 
clarifications during therapy of re- 
actions to testing, and partly on trans- 

osition from psychoanalytic discus- 
sions of comparable situations. It must 
be stressed thut we will be concerned 
largely with the patient's more or less 
latent, irrational, magical, dramatized 
conceptions of the test situation; we 
will take for granted his realistic ap- 

reciation of the possible advantages 
to be gained from taking the tests and 
his objective perception of the tester 
as a disinterested professional consult- 
ant. In other words, we shall be con- 
cerned with reactions following the 
lines of the so-called primary process 
modes of thought rather than the log- 
ical, realistic secondary process. 

The following givens or constants 
seem to characterize the psychological 
position of the patient taking the Ror- 
schach test during an initial psychi- 
atric evaluation. . 

1. A large element of free imagin- 
ation, hence of fantasy, is encouraged 
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in the response process. | On the 
strength of the patient's wish to re- 
spond and in order for him to be at 
all creative in responding, there then 
takes place some regression in the pa- 
tient's level of psychic functioning. To 
a limited, more or less ego-regulated, 
but still significant extent this regres- 
sion allows derivative representations 
of unconscious, rejected tendencies 
increased access to consciousness? 


2. At the same time the patient is 
relieved of much of the responsibility 
for the content of his responses, since 
with more or less justification he can 
put considerable responsibility for 
what he sees on the presence of rather 
fantastically rendered test stimuli and 
on his obligation to deal with these 
stimuli somehow. This opportunity to 
externalize responsibility and to ward 
off superego anxiety further deepens 
the reaches of consciousness and tends 
in subtle ways to infantilize the pa- 
tient’s emotional position. 

3. The test requires communication 
of intimate, even if not immediately 
revealing material without a basis in 
trust in the relationship with the test. 
er. Where therapy may be patient and 
tactful in this respect, testing is 
abrupt and demanding. This rude 
psychological intrusion by a stranger 
(the tester) stimulates in the patient 
an anxious sense of violated privacy, 


emotional vulnerability and defense- 
lessness, 


$ Even though objectively the ex- 
amination is not concerned with moral 
judgments, its evaluative nature stim. 
ulates fears of being harshly judged, 
shamed and punished. One's worth as 
being weighed, 


and superego projections may flourish 


—especially when restrictions of re- 
Sponse develop because of anxiety or 
limited assets, Patterns. of beh 
deriving from authorit 
problems may then be exaggerated. 
Schachtel’s contribution (5) to this 


point and .to the following is most 
valuable. 


? cf. Kris (3), 


5. The absence of cues from the 
tester as to the desirability of this or 
that mode of response or content of 
response, together with the frustra- 
tion of the patient’s greater or lesser 
efforts to get the tester lo structure 
the task thoroughly with rules, stand- 
ards, or approval, fosters anxious un- 
certainty and feelings of abandon- 
ment or, as Baer (1) has put it, in 
discussing the threatening effect of the 
meaninglessness of the inkblots, fear 
of “loss of objects." The patient's un- | 
certain and isolated position will stim- 
ulate relevant and persisting infantile 
anxiety and will thereby increase his 
readiness to misperceive the tester re- 
gressively as an archaic parent figure. 

6. A significant loss of control oc- 
curs in this interpersonal relationship 
due to the tester's setting the basic | 
conditions of test performance, such! 
às the type and number of stimuli to 
be dealt with and the general task 
to perform. Diminished control in 
relationships and problem situations 
threatens the maintenance of one's ac- 
customed modes of maintaining sell- 
esteem, establishing defensive security 
and achieving impulse gratification. 
The patient's resulting sense of help- 
essness and vulnerability in this re- 
spect has its regression-stimulating 
aspect. 

7. The danger of premature self- 
awareness also hovers over the re- 
sponse process, This is because, con- 
sciously or preconsciously, the patient 
15 attempting to interpret his re- 
Sponses as he goes along, The concur- 
rent probing psychiatric evaluation 
during the initial work-up period, 
plus the patients sense of despera- 
tion in his current life crisis, may we 
exaggerate the impact of these self- 
analytic efforts. These efforts may be 
crude, highly intellectualized or in- 
correct. Together with the stimulated 
freedom of self-awareness and the ab- 
sence of externa] restraining cues Tre 
ferred to above, the self-interpretive 
efforts expose the patient to disturb: 


1ng conclusions about what is “wrong 
with him. 
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8. Last to be mentioned here is the 
general temptation existing in all clin- 
ical relationships to regress to archaic 
modes of interaction and mastery. 
The tester, as an extension or surro- 
gate of the therapist, who in turn isa 
surrogate of the important familial 
figures, may be responded to and com- 
municated with in the language of 
transference rather than reality. Not 
infrequently, transference messages 
are meant to be sent through the 
tester to the therapist. 

As a result of these constants in the 
test situation, and others no doubt 
may be added to the list, a significant 
amount of intrapsychic and interper- 
sonal temptation, frustration and 
anxiety is stimulated. In consequence 
of these disruptive feelings, the tester 
may well take on looming qualities, 
sach as those of an omniscient, omni- 
orent, controlling, judging, possibly 
loving and rewarding but possibly dis- 
approving and punishing parent or 
sibling. The specific qualities ascribed 
to him will be determined largely by 
the historically-determined structural, 
dynamic and economic configuration 
characterizing the patient at the time 
sa testing. "This same configuration 

ill also determine a good part of 
ed the patient then deals with the 
Mi es and his test, These transference- 
die red reactions to the test and tester 

usually seen most clearly in the 
[mca of severe neurotics, border- 
Mer. cases and psychotics. Under these 
emote pressures, such patients are 
tr y able to maintain tentative 
rust, controlled and constructive self- 
Criticism, reflectiveness, concentration, 
meme initiative, „perseverance, co- 
the pe productivity, resiliency in 
victi ace of difficulty, feelings of con- 
ie es and effective verbal commun- 
or,  9n—the signs of higher-level ego 
ue Mizalion. Disruption of these ego 
аА thus serves as ап important 
trast Es of ego weakness. In iue 
etate] пе manner in which many шо - 
the re well-integrated neurotics ta f 
imn SU is relatively non-disrupted, 

Personal and opaque with respect 
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to archaic reaction tendencies. The 
latter patients appear to be better 
able to respond to certain counterre- 
gressive, transference-impeding, more 
or less realistic givens in the test sit- 
uation. The progressive rather than 
regressive pressures must also be clari- 
fied if we are to understand the set- 
ting in which projective test responses 
are formed. They include more than 
the patient's correct recogniton of the 
tester as a disinterested consultant. 


ПІ 

The counterregressive, transference- 
impeding constants in the usual test 
situation appear to include the fol- 
lowing: (1) the reassurance against 
traumatization provided by the obvi- 
ous transiency and relative remoteness 
of the patient's relationship with the 
tester; (2) the security in communica: 
tion fostered by the virtual absence of 
explict, direct communication by the 
patient of highly-charged, autobio- 
graphic material; (3) the ego-mobiliz- 
ing effect of the at least implicit de- 
mand in the situation that the test 
responses be perceptually, logically, 
and verbally adequate; (4) the sup- 
port provided by the maintenance of 
face-to-face interaction, when the test- 
ing is carried out in this manner; (5) 
the unavailability of the tester's in- 
terpretations of responses, so that ex- 
plicit and public self-confrontation is 
not enforced and sharpened within 
the test relationship as it is in ther- 
apy: (6) the presence of a specific ex- 
ternal stimulus and externally-defined 
task requiring maintenance of ordin- 
ary perceptual vigilance at least. 

These and other factors seem to 
limit the patient's freedom of fantasy 
the extent of his creative ego- 
sion during the response process. 
They focus a good part of his atten- 
tion on a piece of external reality; he 
is not simply or primarily pushed to- 
ward reveries, memories and associa- 
tions undirected by usual modes of 
conscious thought. Thereby the de- 
velopment of intense transference re- 


actions is retarded and the formation 


and 
regres 
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of a full-blown transference neurosis 
is obviously precluded. These same 
considerations may be applied to the 
understanding of why projective test 
responses cannot be treated as if they 
were dream material.* 


The upshot of these transference- 
inducing and transference-impeding, 
regressive and counterregressive pres- 
sures in the test situation seems to be 
the formation of a rudimentary, re- 
stricted, often inconspicuous but 
sometimes dramatic transference re- 
action to the tester. The relatively 
standardized nature of the test situa- 
tion is crucial in this respect since it 
highlights even subtle manifestations 
of irrational, transference-colored be- 
havior and attitudes. Such behavior 
and attitudes will be observed not 
only with respect to the tester and his 
situation but with respect to the test 
responses themselves and they will be 
reflected in the vicissitudes of the re- 
sponse process. While by no means 
representing a full-blown transference 
neurosis, these rudimentary transfer- 
ence manifestations will inevitably ex. 
press the patient's fundamental libid- 
inal, hostile, defensive, moral and ad- 
aptive reaction patterns. Dynamic 
continuities of this sort have been 
solidly established by psychoanalysis. 


IV 


What conclusions may we draw 
from considerations such as these? 
First of all, we should not set behavior 
and attitudes in the test situation 


content and their 


Sequence provide independent sup- 


port for these inte 
least that the scores 
a meaningful confi i 
we take to be the 
cific test behavior 


* cf. Schafer (6), Chapter 3. 
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must also be careful not to commit 
ourselves rashly to overspecific infer 
ences concerning real figures and ex: 
periences in the patient's life. As test 
ers, our legitimate objects of study аге 
always existing psychic structure and 
major dynamic trends operating 1? 
varying strength in the present. It 1 
these structural, dynamic and eco; 
nomic factors that are highlighted b) 
the constants in the test situation: 
Thus while we may often speak with 
confidence of a particular patient’ 
distinctive readiness to form Череп" 
dent, demanding, seductive or sadis, 
tic relationships, or of his determine 

intensification of repressive, intellect 
ualizing or other defenses in reactio? 
to stress, we may rarely justifiably, 
conclude that these modes of relation 
ship are limited to the real mother 
father, or siblings, or that they were 
laid down by specific past interactions 
with them. Here we come up against 
subtle patterns of displacement, dc 
fensive regression, and layering that 
becloud the representation of actu? 
past and present object relations. we 
may, of course, attempt to describe 
what the patient emphasizes in x 
Current conceptions ` of significan 
figures out of his past. 

A second conclusion to be draw! 
from the preceding analysis of the test | 
Situation is that our interpretation’ 
which are, in a basic sense, predic 
Hons, should be restricted in scope i” 
two respects. First, concerning t 
Overt forms of expression of inte 
preted trends, these can be safely pr 
dicted only in situations that invol¥ 
variables Operating in the test situ 
tion too, such as the relative absene 
of rules, diminished control over € 
ternal events, intimacy without a ba! 
others listed above. 
Spect to situations th? 


match the Rorschach test in then 
Stressful, regressive, transference +” 
ducing aspects, 


the predictions 0 
overt behavior must remain tentati”! 
and general; in this way allowance * 
made for the selective, not entire! 


controllable impact of particular €* 
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ternal personalities and circumstances. 
Our predictions are guided by char- 
acter structure but limited by fate. 
As regards specifically anticipating 
the patient's reactions to therapy and 
to his therapist, it must be remem- 
bered that the therapist's role is com- 
plex; its elements vary in prominence 
depending on the patient's problem, 
the therapists personality and com- 
petence, the choice of therapeutic 
technique, and the phase of the treat- 
ment, These elements of the thera- 
pist's role include his being interpre- 
tive, clarifying, appreciative, detached, 
encouraging, disciplining, educating, 
and possibly misleading, confusing, 
Seductive and punitive. To each of 
these elements the patient may re- 
spond for a time with a partial or 
total shift in his transference. So far 
as possible, therefore, predictions from 
test results to transference phenomena 
during therapy, if they are made at 
all, should try to be specific about 
Conditions facilitating or hampering 
these phenomena. Predictions simply 
їп terms of “сиге” or “success” grossly 
oversimplify clinical life.* 

The second restriction of prediction 
to be respected follows from the ob- 
Servation that many of the trends we 
Mterpret are latent and partial. The 
ultimate form of expression of these 
a oa is determined largely by their 
Place in the total personality, that 15, 
In the individual's hierarchy of drives, 
pefenses, controls, values, assets, and 
ti past, present and foreseeable rela- 

Onships and life opportunities. With- 
out a thoroughly worked out picture 
of the patient's personality, the dis- 
pon of many partial and/or latent 

$ cannot be safely predicted. 


of Recognizing these two limitations 
еп based on Rorschach test 
of te leads to a fuller appreciation 
tests pr of using a battery of 
Obser hrough a battery of tests we 
a varie the patient's ego at work in 
we d of problem situations, and 
serve this work not only in test 


= 
СЕ. Schafer (7). 
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scores and content and their sequences 
but in reactions to the tester and the 
test situation. Having more than one 
tester see the patient may also enrich 
the behavioral and attitudinal find- 
ings. In these ways we may survey the 
extent, intensity and variety of the 
patient's readiness to react regressive- 
ly with particular types of transfer- 
ence. With the help of such a survey 
we may better assess the patient's ad- 
aptiveness, reality testing, anxiety tol- 
erance, capacity for self-confrontation 
and other major aspects of his ego 
strength. 

Finally, the preceding analysis of 
the test situation indicates that we 
should not be alarmed or discouraged 
by recent research findings that the 
tester may influence the test results. 
The test situation is dynamic and not 
static; its dynamic nature helps ac- 
count for the fact that our instru- 
ments are so revealing of personality 
and pathology. In addition, experi- 
enced testers tend in practice to de- 
velop individual baselines as to how 
much or how little shading, color, 
form or movement is to be consid- 
ered unusual. Deliberately or unwit- 
tingly they adapt their rules of thumb 
to their individual styles of test ad- 
ministration and the usual reactions 
these elicit. So long as we keep our 
interpretations extensively rooted in 
all aspects of the test results and so 
long as we formulate results with ap- 

ropriate tentativeness and without 
overgeneralizing, we need not be ex- 
cessively concerned with what are, 
after all, the limited distortions of 
single scores so far demonstrated by 
research. Freud's discoveries and par- 
ticularly the recent developments in 
his ego psychology appear to provide 
the most searching and comprehen- 
sive means we have of understanding 
and capitalizing upon the total Ror- 


schach situation. 
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Defense Preferences in Four Countries 
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A traveler entering a foreign coun- 
try, even for the first time, usually has 
а set of preconceived notions about 
the personality characteristics of its 
inhabitants. The people of certain 
countries are stereotyped as “cold and 
aloof,” others as “warm and friendly,” 
still others as “repressed and inhibit- 
ed, and so on. Somehow the process 
Seems to aid in satisfying the strang- 
er's need to structure his interper- 
Sonal field. The origins of such pre- 
conceptions are probably impossible 
to track down — they may vary all the 
Way from a carefully conducted sur- 
V€y of opinion to the casual comment 
of a fellow tourist. Perhaps the very 
DrHetence of national stereotypes 
hor ngh the years is suggestive of their 
E «іку, Or, on the other hand, it 
f ay be that selective perception 
Ocuses „оп consistency апа ignores 
aa abiit. Rationalization undoubt- 
zu plays its part too—"the ones we 

weren't typical." 
m. n the course of a nine months’ 
re Europe?, the writer was con- 
Sketeł y exposed to thumbnail 
acer of “national character, 
and b and transmitted his share, 
plate, чо managed to collect some ех- 
he atory data on the topic. The lat- 
eal] compren of responses made by 

ере students in four countries to а 
Ее енче measure of defense prefer- 

» are described below. 


" METHOD 
he Measuring Device 


eae assessment device used in this 
uir) was the Defense Preference In- 
qur) (Form M53) for the Blacky 


The. 
Kell, Writer is indebted to Dr. E. Lowell 
in the Or a number of editorial suggestions 
? Mad Preparation of this manuscript. 
Schol, oble by a Fulbright Research 
arship to Italy for 1954-55. 


Pictures. The purpose of the DPI is 
to tap defensive reactions to psycho- 
sexual stimuli in an indirect but ob- 
jectively scorable fashion. The sub- 
tlety of thé approach lies in the fact 
that the subject is asked to judge a 
series of alternatives (each an opera- 
tional definition of a defense mech- 
anism) in terms of "how well they 
represent the way Blacky seems to be 
feeling or acting” in a particular pic- 
ture—in other words, encouraging 
him to identify with Blacky and 
thereby reveal his own personal re- 
actions. Spontaneity of response is 
further facilitated by very short time 
limits, which preclude the possibility 
of careful deliberation in assigning 
the ranks. Objectivity of scoring is 
achieved by having the subject simp- 
ly rank-order a given set of statements 
for each dimension. 


The first study to make use of this 
method was done by Goldstein (5) in 
1951. The latter explored the con- 
sistency of defense preferences among 
a mixed group of male and female 
undergraduates and also the interre- 
lationships of choices among the de- 
fenses themselves. This first version of 
the DPI, which came into being only 
after a painstaking series of prelim- 
inary tryouts, utilized eight of the 
Blacky pictures. The four mechanisms 
operationally defined for each of the 
psychosexual dimensions were repres- 
sion, reaction formation, projection, 
and regression. The face validity of 
each statement was established in ad- 
vance by judges’ ratings, and the dif- 
ferential popularity of statements 
within a set of four was minimized 
by a process of trial and revision. It 
was necessary to attempt to meet the 
criterion of roughly equal group 
choice among the four statements be- 
cause any extremely popular or un- 
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popular item would tend to mask = 
influence of personality factors in h 
subject's responses. The aim ot € 
research was to examine individua 
differences in defense preferences and 
the criterion of equal mean choice 
permitted a greater spread of re- 
аена found that most of his 
subjects tended to prefer a variety of 
defenses across the eight dimensions, 
e.g., repression on Oral Eroticism, re- 
action formation on Oral Sadism, pro- 
jection on Oedipal Intensity, and 50 
forth. However, a significant minority 
tended to choose the same defense, re- 
gardless of the conflict dimension. 
‘These people with “rigid” preferences 
he labeled “general defenders.” The 
latter group also turned out to show 
more disturbance in their spontane- 
ous stories for the Blacky pictures 
(1). In analyzing the relationships 
among the defenses he discovered a 
mutual affinity between choices of re- 
pression and reaction formation on 
the one hand, and between projection 
and regression on the other, 

The next investigator 
the DPI was Sinnett (10), who sought 
to relate the assigned defense ranks 
to the ordering of statements based on 
conflict-laden stories comparable to 
three dimensions of the Blacky, and 
to the recall of story content depict- 
ing the various defense mechanisms. 
Primarily a methodological study, this 
research pointed to two important 
considerations in the evaluation of 
DPI items for subsequent revision— 
писте plausibility and face val- 
idity. 


Shire (9) utilized the DPI 
more inten 


ality characteristics of the 
defender" 


to employ 


ШШ а 
регзоп- 
“general 


ed, significantly. 
than genotypic 
r л Nspection 
Technique for the Rorschach and the 


Spontaneous stories on the Blacky, On 
the more phenotypic Guilford-Martin 
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GAMIN those general defenders in 
the repression and reaction formation 
categories turned out to have signifi- 
cantly high facade scores, ie, they 
were defensive in filling out the in; 
ventory in an effort to “look good 
even though their responses were 
anonymous. With respect to rigidity, 
there were no differences between the 
defender types on two measures =й 
Когзсһасһ rigidity scale and the Cali- 
fornia F-Scale, 

Fourth in the succession of DPI 
Studies was one by Segal (8) involv- 
ing the prediction, based on type E 
defender, of attitudes expressed by cok 


lege girls toward their mothers during | 


: i pected 
& personal interview, As expected, 


those girls in the general defender 


Category were less able than the spe. 
cific defenders to express feelings О 
hostility or dependency toward then 
mothers despite the fact that the two 
Sroups had been equated on the basis 
of TAT and B acky stories for 
Strength of hostile or dependent 1m- 
pulses. ; 
More recently a revision of the in- 
strument (Form M53) was used at ME 
University of Michigan in a large 
Scale program, Sponsored by the Na 
tional Institute of Mental Health, de 
signed to investigate the relevance © 
conflict intensity and defense prefer- 
ence to behavior. In the course of а 
all members of a? 
aternity these tw? 
ariables were related to 
a wide array of diverse behaviors n 
Order to test their purportedly gen? 
typic character, Included were meas 
ures of perception, cognition, humo!» 
values and interests, intellectual pe 
formance, attitudes, physical con" 
plaints, and interpersonal behavior 
Among the DPI defenses, predictions 
concerning avoidance (repression-d€ 
nial family) were most readily pro 
vided by psychoanalytic theory, These 
predictions were generally borne out; 
for avoidance preferences were foun¢ 
to be significantly associated with: a 
perceptual defense in a task involving 
tachistiscopic presentation of the 


personality y 
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Blacky pictures (7); (2) forgetting the 
pictures in a series of recall tests; (3) 
picking neutral rather than conflict- 
relevant solutions in word-completion 
and anagram experiments; and (4) 
in conjunction with high conflict, 
poor recall of pertinent humorous 
cartoons (11). Two less crucial hy- 
potheses were not confirmed: dislik- 
ing pertinent humorous stimuli; and 
preferring simple to complex figures 
on the Barron-Welsh Art Scale. For 
the remaining defenses the data were 
treated largely in exploratory fashion, 
with only isolated predictions pos- 
sible. Some highlights growing out of 
these analyses were the negative inter- 
personal reactions of paired individu- 
als sharing a preference for projec- 
tion; the significant relationships of 
projection choices with high conflict 
and reaction formation with low con- 
flict; and the association of regres- 
sion preferences with liking pertinent 
cartoons and jokes. 
. The revised DPI was also employed 
in the present research. For each of 
the eleven Blacky pictures, the sub- 
ject is asked to rank five alternative 
efenses: avoidance (the generic term 
coined for the repression-denial fam- 
ily), reaction formation, projection, 
regression, and intellectualization (a 
common form of isolation). A typical 
list of psychoanalytic defense mechan- 
isms (cf. Fenichel (4)) includes, in ad- 
dition to the above, sublimation, un- 
doing, and introjection. Sublimation 
Was written off as a defense whose 
ascribed theoretical importance is €X- 
ceeded only by the elusiveness of its 
pcasurement; undoing was excluded 
€cause of its intimate relationship to 
reaction formation; and attempts to 
Compose introjection statements TC 
Sulted in nothing more than а series 
of Superficial repetitions of Blacky 1m- 
Itating his parents, 

Serial positions of the five defenses 
are rotated in a seemingly random 
de actually systematic manner 
temo ughout the inquiry. Neutral al- 
= natives are omitted for several rea- 

ns: (1) a primary interest in relative 
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defense preferences; (2) the suspicion 
that a neutral or no response category 
would be used excessively as an eva- 
sion of the defense items; and (3) the 
theoretical difficulty of constructing a 
“neutral” response to a stimulus 
which evokes psychosexual conflict. 


The following is an illustrative set 
of DPI items to be ranked according 
to "how well they fit" Picture II (Oral 
Sadism). The latter depicts Blacky 
chewing vigorously on Mama's collar. 

(Rg) А. When Blacky gets angry, 
he often throws a temper 
tantrum like he did in his 
earlier days. 

Blacky tries to pretend 
that he’s ferocious, but 
when Mama is around he 
is sure to be overly gentle, 
calm, and well-behaved. 
Blacky is a firm believer 
in the idea of releasing 
one's aggressions, so he 
feels justified in ripping 
Mama's collar here. 
Blacky is so intent on 
chewing the collar to 
ieces that he doesn't 
even realize it belongs to 
Mama. 
In Blackys own way of 
thinking, his family has 
been treating him so un- 
fairly that he feels en- 
titled to chew up the 
collar. 


(RF) B. 


(Int) C. 


(Av) D. 


q E 


The issues of reliability and valid- 
ity raise problems common to all pro- 
jective techniques. Though a retest 
is not a highly satisfactory approach 
to reliability, it does convey useful 
information. In the fraternity study 
described above, the DPI was read- 
ministered after intervals of three to 
four weeks, with a resulting product- 
moment correlation between item 
ranks of .45. Of the first choices on 
one administration, 73% occurred as 
either first or second choices on the 
other. Last choices proved to be al- 
most as stable as first choices, Mem- 
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ory very likely is not a major factor, 
since 55 items were responded to in 
a total of approximately 8 minutes. 
Data on hospital patients, retested 
after one week, reveal a correlation of 
-46 and virtually identical percentages 
of stability. А . 
The validity of the instrument is 
of greater concern. What degree of 
confidence can we have that the items, 
intended as operational definitions of 
defense mechanisms, are fulfilling their 
purpose? The establishment of face 
validity by judges' ratings is obviously 
only a minor first step. The answer 
must be sought, as suggested in an 
early article on the Blacky technique 
(2) and expounded in detail recentl 
by Cronbach and Meehl (3), within 
the framework of “construct validity.” 
If a particular device which seeks to 
measure a theoretical construct is suc- 
cessfully employed in a wide variety 
of predictions, support is achieved for 
both the underlying construct and the 
method of measurement. In the case 
of the DPI we can Say that existing 
research evidence is encouraging. More 
Specifically, the significant associations 
of avoidance preferences with a num. 
ber of predicted behavorial criteria, 
mentioned earlier, lends strong sup- 
port to the validity of the avoidance 
Items. Evidence for the other defense 
items can best be characterized as still 
in the "suggestive" stage. 


Subjects 


The subjects in the present study 
were male college students, primarily 
undergraduates, distributed а 


rs; 71 in England, 
prominent universit in 
the eastern part of the countr 
the Netherlands, from 


States, from a large 
ersity. All "volunteered" for the ex. 


not required to at 
ing degrees of pressure from instruc. 
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tors were probably applied. Sophis 
tication with respect to psychoanalytic 
theory and defense mechanisms was 
generally negligible. 


Procedures? 


With a few exceptions, procedures 
were comparable throughout the four | 
countries. АП testing was done in 
groups by male examiners, with slides 
of the pictures projected on a screen 
and individual test booklets for sub- 
jects to record their stories and DPI 
rankings. The oral instructions were 
as follows: 


We are going to show you a series 
of pictures about a puppy name 
Blacky — something like the cartoons 
of Walt Disney except that these are 
not moving pictures, We will present 
one picture at a time and the idea 18 
for you to make up a little story 
about each one—just tell what is һар" 
pening in the picture, why it is hap- 
pening, etc, Since this is sort of a test 
of how good your imagination can be, 
Пу to write vividly about how the 
characters feel, You will have 100 
minutes for each Story, which meam 
about one or two paragraphs on each 
cartoon. It is desirable to write as 
much as possible within the timg 
limit. A warning signal will be give” 
when there are only 30 seconds left 
to finish a story. 

After the two m 
is up, 
p 


у inutes for the stony 
you will be asked to turn th 


ment is made to the following 
without whose generous as 
study would not have been ров 
ato Sigurta, who translated se 
DPI into Italian and administered it on 56У 
r. Leonardo Ancona, for bn 
bjects in one Italian uni 
nco Ferracuti, who recruit 
ect. other Italian university a? 
administered the DPI to them; Dr, H. C 
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page, where you will find a series of 
five statements describing some pos- 
sible feelings or reactions of Blacky in 
the cartoon you just saw. We want 
you to rank these statements as to how 
well you think they represent the way 
Blacky seems to be feeling or acting 
in that situation. Naturally, there are 
no right or wrong answers involved. 
Just write a “1” alongside the state- 
ment that fits best, a “2” alongside 
the second best, a "3" for the third 
best, a “4” for the one that fits fourth 
best, and a “5” for the one that fits 
worst, Regardless of how well or poor- 
ly the statements seem to fit, be sure 
ta rank them all from 1 through 5. 
Never leave a statement unranked. 
You will have 45 seconds for each set 
of rankings, so you'll have to work 
rapidly. There will be a warning sig- 
nal when only 10 seconds are left. 

Remember, then, for each picture 
you will have two tasks—first to write 
à two-minute, imaginative story about 
how Blacky is feeling or acting, and 
Sécond to rank-order the five state- 
ments about the picture. Never turn 
à page until we give the signal and 
Never look back at what is already 
done. After the story, do not turn the 
Page to the five statements until we 
tell you to. 


Some of the U, S. subjects took the 
I a few weeks after the standard 
&roup Blacky and therefore were 
Shown the pictures again only briefly 
and not required to write new stories. 
he U, 5. groups also were tested with 
no females present, whereas all ses- 
Sions in the other countries were 
mixed. The Italian students were ac 
Ministered a literal translation of the 
I, but were allowed an extra 
Seconds for each set of rankings to 
compensate for the slightly longer 
Statements necessitated by the transla- 
tion. The Dutch students, able to теа 
English but not rapidly, were also 
Sven 55 seconds for their rankings 
and were allowed to write their spon- 
taneous stories (included to insure ego 
Involvement) in Dutch. 
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RESULTS 


The most obvious method of an- 
alyzing the data is simply to compare 
the mean ranks assigned to the vari- 
ous defense mechanisms in the four 
countries. It must be kept in mind, 
however, that an approach in terms 
of central tendency is not sensitive to 
individual differences and consequent- 
ly provides the optimal setting for a 
demonstration of group differences. 
Table I presents the mean ranks of 
defense preferences of the four coun- 
tries on each of the eleven Blacky 
dimensions! and also their overall 
means. 

In Table II these mean ranks are 
translated into a sign summary which 
permits more ready analysis. The mid- 
dle range from 2.80 through 3.20 was 
designated on an a priori basis as 
"neutral (О)”; ranks higher as indi- 
cating "preference (4); and lower as 
indicating “aversion (—)". The most 
striking national differences occur on 
the eleven avoidance items, where the 
Netherlands shows 9 preferences, Eng- 
land 6, and the United States and 
Italy only 2 each. By means of Fisher's 
Exact Test (two-tailed) it is seen that 
these differences are clearly significant 
in the case of the Netherlands versus 
the other groups combined, and that 
a trend toward significance exists in 
the comparison of England versus 
Italy and the United States combined. 
No statistically significant trends ap- 

ear on the remaining four defense 
categories, though a slight overall 
tendency is noted for the Netherlands 
to express an aversion toward regres- 


sion. 

From the sign summary in Table II 
one can derive a crude index of dis- 
similarity of preference among the 
countries (see Figure 1). By pairing 
the 55 mean preferences of each coun- 


(The defense alternatives on Picture VIT 
(Blacky admonishing the toy dog) concern 
reactions to the overt expression of aggres- 
sion rather than the identification process, 
which the picture is intended to convey in 
the standard Blacky. 
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ТАВ ПІ — Intra-Country vs. Inter-Country Agreement 
(Average Rhos) 
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R "i rhos of separate countries? From 
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N. 39 us age rhos within countries are consis- 
3 95 tently low—the highest being .243 and 
K. the vast majority under .10. The fact 
I that these within-country coefficients 
TR f agreement аге not арргесіа 
йыйын mites of ag a ot appreciabl 
= 3 t "d ndex greater than the corresponding ba 
Eng. уз. Neth. tween-country ones points to the over- 
It. vs. Eng. riding part played by individual dif- 
Tog, vs. U.S. ferences. In other words, there is vir- 
t. vs. Neth. tually as much variability of prefer- 
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FIGURE 1 
An Index of Country Dissimilarity 
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ences among the members of a given 
group as there is between groups. 


DISCUSSION 


Discussion of the foregoing results 
must be prefaced by stressing the lim- 
ited and exploratory scope of the re- 
search. The sizes of the samples in the 
various countries are not large and 
their representativeness is certainly 
open to question. 'The responses of 
college students undoubtedly are not 
typical of the population as a whole, 
and there is no guarantee that the 
subjects tested are representative of 
college students throughout a country 
or even in a particular university. In 
addition the personality variable un- 


5 Technique devised by Dr. William L. Hays 
Department of Psychology, University of 
Michigan (unpublished). ` 
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der scrutiny—defense preference—de- 
fines but one aspect of character struc- 
ture. Further restrictions are imposed 
by the fact that the DPI samples pref- 
erences for only five defense mechan- 
isms, and these in relative terms. It 
must be kept in mind, then, that the 
results of this investigation pertain to 
fairly small groups of male college 
students, tested for their relative pref- 
erences among five defenses by an in- 
strument whose validity cannot as yet 
be considered fully established. 


Within these limitations, it ap- 
pears that certain modal differences 
do exist between countries with res- 
pect to preferences for avoidance as a 
method of handling various psycho- 
sexual conflicts. This preference is 
most marked in the case of the Neth- 
erlands, with England also tending to 
exceed the United States and Italy. 
The only two exceptions to the over- 
all Dutch pattern occur on Picture V 
(Masturbation Guilt), which contains 
a denial rather than a repression item 
("Though licking himself, Blacky 
isn't affected by sexual sensations and 
will soon move on to other parts of 
his body"); and on VII (Overt Aggres- 
sion) where the avoidance item is im- 
plausible and ranked low by all 
groups (“Blacky is eagerly calling the 
family's attention to his new toy dog, 
Which he is very proud of"). The at- 
tribution of psychological significance 
to these differential preferences for 
the mechanism of repression is en- 
couraged by the fact that the avoid- 
ance items, as mentioned in the sum- 
mary of previous research using the 
DPI, have received the strongest val- 
idation. 

Apart from these overall differences 
between countries in mean ranks as- 
signed to avoidance items, the major 
finding of the research concerns the 
extreme variability of individual pref- 
erences within the seemingly homo- 
geneous samples in each country. The 
low agreement within a group of stu- 
dents from the same university leads 
one to question the validity of de- 
scriptions of national character, 
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It is interesting to note the simil- 
arity of these results to a study re- 
cently reported by Kaplan (6), in 
which the Rorschach responses of 
four cultures-Navaho, Zuni, Spanish- 
Americans, and Mormons—were anal- 
yzed by a number of different meth- 
ods. In discussing the outcomes, Kap- 
lan writes: 

"What are the overall implications of our 
results for our knowledge of the variability 
of personality from culture to culture? This 
is not a simple question to answer since, as 
we have seen, different analyses suggest dif- 
ferent answers. Certain of the results, such as 
the high degree of variability in all the with- 
in-culture data, and the relative paucity of 
important differences among the cultures in 
places where they might reasonably be ex- 
pected, strongly suggest that ther is less vari- 
ability among cultures than we would have 
suspected. On the other hand, the successful 
sorting of the Rorschachs . . . ,the ability of 
the discriminant function technique to dis- 
tinguish between most of the pairs of cul- 
tures, and the presence of statistically signifi- 
cant differences between some of the cultures 
on certain Rorschach variables, are equally 
strong evidence favoring the idea that some- 


thing like modal personality. characteristics 
do indeed exist.” (p. 31) 


In conclusion, then, the present in- 
vesugation supports the point of view 
that some national differences in char- 
acter structure can be detected if the 
analyses of data focus on measures of 
central tendency, but individual dif- 
ferences become paramount when at- 


tention is shifted to within-group 
variability. 


SUMMARY 

A study of defense 
four countries was 
plore national differ 
structure. Res 


preferences in 
conducted to ex- 
ences in character 
ponses to the Defense 
Preference Inquiry (Form M53) for 
the Blacky Pictures, administered to 
male college students in Italy, Eng- 
land, the Netherlands, and the United 
States, revealed the following: 

1. Analysis of mean ra 
to various defenses sho 
differences only with re 
erences for avoidance 
denial family), with the 


nks assigned 
wed national 
Spect to pref- 
(repression- 
Netherlands 
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group having the most preferences, 
England next, with Italy and the Uni- 
ted States the least. No significant dif- 
ferences were noted for reaction for- 
mation, projection, regression, and in- 
tellectualization, 

2. Comparison of intra-country 
agreement with inter-country agree- 
ment showed the former to be con- 
sistently low and not appreciably 
greater than the latter. 

"These results were interpreted to 
suggest the prevalence in all four na- 
tions of widespread individual differ- 
ences in character structure, with 
some discernible differences between 
countries in regard to avoidance 
preferences. 
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Limitations of Projective Techniques: Apparent and Real 


ANNELIESE F. KORNER 
Department of Psychiatry, Mount Zion Hospital, San Francisco 


In examining the limitations of pro- 
jective tests, particularly as these per- 
tain to therapeutic planning, our task 
is considerably facilitated if we dis- 
tinguish between real limitations and 
apparent or avoidable ones. By mak- 
ing this distinction, we can move in 
the direction of rectifying some of the 
avoidable obstacles, which then may 
leave us more time and energy to 
tackle the difficulties inherent in our 
methods, or as I would prefer to sug- 
gest, in the nature of the problems we 
are studying. 

Strangely, when we examine some 
of the real difficulties the projective 
tester is facing, it soon becomes evi- 
dent that he is sharing many of them 
with the psychological and psychiatric 
therapist. In our enthusiasm we must 
have hoped that somehow our new 
techniques would cut across some of 
the difficulties the therapists were fac- 
ing, and we clung to this fond, if not 
magical hope by spending our efforts 
devising new tests intended to do the 
trick better, rather than examining 
our basic and shared premises. Un- 
doubtedly this kind of scrutiny is apt 
to have the double effect of making 
us less apologetic about our shortcom- 
ings and more impressed about the 
magnitude of the problems with 
which we try to deal. 

Let us begin with a very simple 
and blatant example of a real and 
shared problem, namely the need of 
a skilled interpreter. in evaluating 
either clinical or test data, Tests, like 
clinical observation, merely record be- 
havior. Determining the meaning of 
this behavior already involves infer- 
ence, and thus the insight and skill 
of an interpreter. Inferences from 
either type of data can be correct or 
incorrect. There is nothing built into 
the test which makes such inferences 
automatic or fool-proof. Test evalua- 


tions thus do not entirely cut across ў 
the problem of subjectivity and are E 
not the independent and objective ` y 
measurements some had hoped; 

Another potential source of error 
lies in the assumption which both 
fields share, that generalizations may 
be made from the behavior samples * > 
observed to behavior in other situa- 
tions. In the case of projective tests 
we assume that the affect manage- 
ment and internal organizing princi- 
ples as revealed on the tests will also 
hold in some form in other situations. 
Similarly, the psychothe rapist will use 
the patient’s way of relating and his 
transference reactions as his tools of 
observation through which he formu- > 
lates his hunches about the patient's 
other relationships, past and present. 
While both the tests and the scrutiny 
of the transference usually prove to А 
be excellent observational tools, par- | 
ticularly when used for a microscopic 
analysis of behavioral segments, our 
conclusions may at times not leave 
enough margin for error. Barring 
wrong inferences from our observa- 
tons, we are still confronted with 
the possibility that certain variables? | 
ате Operating in our sessions which g 


are not at work elsewhere, and vice-« 
versa, 


Let us examine another sh; 
very real problem, the nature 
is less obvious than the 
We hear nowadays 
criticism that we foc 
the pathological and 
the adaptive functio 
criticism is launched 
We all realize the importance of these 
adaptive functions, The reason why 
we so often pay only lip service to 
this importance is that in many in- 
stances we simply cannot detect and 
spell out the workings of these adap- , 
tive functions. Anna Freud (1) tipped f 


ared and 
of which 
previous ones. 
a good deal of 
us too much on 
not enough on 
пз. The same 
at the therapist. 
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us off about this problem in her book 
on “The Ego and the Mechanisms of 
Defense," demonstrating that success- 
. ful defense is carried out silently and 
e invisibly, with the ego knowing noth- 
| ing of the rejected impulse nor of its 
defensive maneuvers. It is much easier 
to witness and describe the failure of 
an ego dctivity than to capturé its suc- 
cessful synthetic operations. Let us 
‘consider, for example, the ingredients 
ОЁ a contaminatory or fabulatory re- 
_ Sponse; among other things we may 
Witness in these responses a synthetic 
effort of the ego that failed, an effort 
П which we can describe and sometimes 
: break down into its component parts. 
| This is not so with a well organized 
| Yesponse or an adaptive act, for the 
Drocess of successful synthesis goes on 
Silently. If we keep this in mind it is 
* perhaps not so difficult to understand 
Why both projective tester and thera- 
-.* Pist have such a difficult time gauging 
E the Strength and nature of an indi- 
^o Vidual’s sublimatory and adaptive 
л Capacities, 
i| Related to this difficulty is another 
Problem’ over which we tend to glide 
lightly because we have not solved it. 
n our discussions we speak of more 
Or less sick patients, of marked or 
j moderate hostility, etc. Our qualita- 
Li" diflerentiations are not as yet too 
5 Sharp either. For example, we speak 
їй} ОЁ denial in hysteria and in schizo- 
i - phrenia; very likely there are both 
„qualitative and quantitative differ- 
mp ences in this denial. Years ago Rapa- 
Mort (4) stressed our need to differen- 
* Hate between the various forms of 
` projection; for what we now call pro- 
, Jection ranges all the way from man- 
Y м. of externalization to out and 
is „Paranoid projection. While there 
ports increasing awareness of the im- 
ance of these qualitative am 
qpantitative differences, a good deal 
‘5 oh qn. is required to prov! 
Y. isciplines with a stabler frame 
of reference, 
g^ Tune ud real problem, equally 
^" #the ther. y the projective tester ай 
apist is that all manifest needs 


ae 
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are of a derivative nature and that 
all overt behavior is multiply deter- 
mined. In addition, by sharing psy- 
chiatry’s most basic assumption, name- 
ly that of psychic determinism, we 
share both the advantage of the theo- 
retical lawfulness this assumption of- 
fers us, and its limitations with re- 
gard to the intervening variables 
which condition behavior, such as 
outer circumstances and chance 
events, Multiple determinism, both 
internal and external, seriously affects 
prediction of future behavior and 
postdiction of genetic events. This is 
a sore subject with many workers in 
the field, who without reasoning 
through the theoretical problems in- 
volved, cling to the idea that some- 
how projective tests should cut across 
this problem. In fact, many feel that 
if projective tests cannot predict fut- 
ure behavior, they fail the acid test 
of validity. The author tackled this 
problem many years ago (3), suggest- 
ing that projective tests merely elicit 
behavior and that any conclusions de- 
rived from the test results is made by 
way of inference. Psychological infer- 
ence is not something which is built 
into the tests, but enters the realm of 
general personality theory. Inferences 
from test data, then, are not only 
bound by the extent of the interpre- 
ter’s familiarity with psychodynamic 
principles, but also by the limits of 
our present-day knowledge of such 
rinciples. In making predictions we 
are thus faced with the same prob- 
lems as the therapist. Like him we 
shall need to estimate the strength, 
nature and vicissitudes of a patient’s 
drives or needs and how these are 
mediated or altered by ego-defensive 
operations, by reality requirements 
and past experiences. This estimate 
undoubtedly will be safer if we con- 
sider along with projective test data, 
evidence derived from cognitive tests 
and from a patient’s life history. 
Somehow, this position has been 
considered overly pessimistic, as if 
spelling out some of the inherent diffi- 
culties implied that specific predic- 
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tions should not be tried or could not 
be made. Quite the contrary, we can 
further our knowledge only if we 
constantly attempt to make predic- 
tions. These we should treat as tenta- 
tive working hypotheses, subject to 
revision. 

The writer is convinced that, while 
projective test data alone need not 
give us accurate predictive clues, they 
can do so to an astoundingly accu- 
rate degree. By seeing more in the 
way of latent potentialities, we are 
enabled to predict more via clinical 
inference. This is not so unless we 
have a full and adequate test record, 
which in turn brings us to still an- 
other problem, the problem of insuff- 
cient evidence. 

Sparse observational data, test or 
clinical, are apt to give us a very in- 
complete notion of an individual's 
psychic functioning. While the be- 
havioral fragment itself cannot help 
being a valid sample of behavior of 
the person giving it, the context into 
which we may interpret it may render 
it invalid. Insufficient evidence may 
make our interpretation too general, 
inexact or incorrect. Also, sparsity of 
material may make a decision of what 
is peripheral and what is centrally 
important extremely difficult, The 
best we can say of meager records is 
that they allow us to arrive at ap- 
proximations. These have the same 
virtues and limitations as what Glover 
(2) in the therapeutic field calls the 
effect of inexact interpretations, name- 
ly, that they are partially true and 
useful in that they approximate parts 
of the true state of affairs, but they 
are ultimately misleading because 
they are not specific enough. 

Conversely, and paradoxically, a 
great deal of test data, particularly 
when inconsistent, may create other 
kinds of difficulties in our evaluations. 
A number of problems are involved 
here: It is always easier to State gen- 
eralities about a case and to make 
gross predictions than to formulate 
specific ones. For gross predictions 
overabundant data actually get in our 
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way because too many conditional 
questions are raised. For very specific 
statements or predictions we need a 
good deal of data. Yet our chances 
of error are infinitely increased 
through the very bulk of the material. 
One reason for this is that such bulk 
taxes the synthetic processes of the in- 
terpreter to a much greater degree. 
Another reason is that with each in- 
ference he makes about the vicissi- 
tudes and elaborations of an original 
conflict or pathogenic defense, he is 
apt to take the wrong turn in the 
multiple choices at hand. Interesting- 
ly enough, to take the right turn and 
to make the right choices, the ques- 
tions raised by too much data can 
only be answered by more data. Thus 
the problems arising from too much 
bulk with its inconsistent, incomplete 
and enigmatic hints, boil down ul- 
timately to gaps in information and 
insufficiency of material. 


Perhaps we should next concen- 
trate on those limitations which are 
not inherent in the nature of our task, 
but are created by obstacles of in- 
terdisciplinary communication. We 
ourselves can contribute a great deal 
to diminish these problems. For ex- 
ample, our test Teports will be most 
helpful if they are neither overly 
technical, overly general] nor overly 


abstract. We should make a concerted 
effort to translat 


into ordinary cli 
standable to all, 
forced to give ours 


ary psychodynamic and psychopatho- 
logical terms which will clarify our 
own thinking. For the other members 
of the clinical team this effort will 
diminish the distrust engendered by 
lack of understanding, as well as the 
unrealistic overevaluation of the “‘ob- 
Jectivity” of test results which they 
may associate with the magic of sta- 
tistics and specialized jargon. 

While test results, to be optimally 
meaningful, should always be con- 
fronted with genetic and clinical ma- 


ye 


hag 
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terial, a clear statement about the 
origin of each inference will do a 
great deal to clear the interdisciplin- 
ary atmosphere. It furthermore helps 
if all members of the team have an 
awareness, both of the scope and lim- 
itations of projective tests, This can 
be accomplished in a few sessions 
geared to exploring the theory under- 
lying projective testing and the prob- 
lems shared by both disciplines. This 
kind of awareness on everybody's part 
pays dividends in the form of realistic 
referrals and. expectations. This will 
also further the spirit that the formu- 
lations and predictions arrived at are 
not finite, but are tentative working 
hypotheses subject to subsequent ver- 
ification and revision. This kind of 
collaboration will do much to replace 
righteous convictions about a case 
With a shared curiosity. 

„More difficult to remedy are basic 
differences in theoretical frame of 
reference which frequently obstruct 
smooth communication between staff 
members, To be maximally useful in 
therapeutic planning, it helps if test- 
er and therapist share the same per- 
sonality theory. Even when this is 
Shared, difficulties often arise through 
undisciplined discussion. It is not un- 
common that in our discussions we 
indulge in an unholy mixture of dy- 
namic, economic, structural and gen- 
etic considerations. This can have 
one of two effects: That by switching 
from one plane to another in an effort 
to justify our formulations we may ar- 
rive at thoroughly confusing and 
theoretically inconsistent conclusions, 
Teflecting essentially an attitude of 

anything goes." Paradoxically, the 
Opposite may also occur, namely that 
what appears to be a disagreement 15 
More apparent than real. It happens 
Not too infrequently that two peop € 
actually talk about the same phenom- 
enon, one in economic and the other 
1n structural terms, It is, of course, 
difficult to maintain clarity of this 
kind. What might help is a research 
Project investigating the interrelation- 
Ship of psychic phenomena as they 
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might appear in id, ego or superego 
terms, or in structural, dynamic or 
economic terms. 

There are obstacles of still another 
nature, obstacles which tend to re- 
duce diagnostic work-ups to a routine 
of "going through the motions" to- 
tally unrelated to therapeutic plan- 
ning. These fall under the heading of 
identification problems on the part of 
the tester and therapeutic biases on 
the part of the therapist. To con- 
sider first the tester: With our in- 
creasing interest in undertaking ther- 
apeutic work, a peculiar devaluation 
of diagnostic skills has become pre- 
valent. Indeed, in some parts of the 
country it is difficult to find psycho- 
logical internes who are interested in 
testing. Trainees often consider diag- 
nostics a concession which they must 
make to become therapists. Our cur- 
ricula implicitly may strengthen this 
attitude by the very nature of the 
clinical sequence. First the students 
are exposed to testing and then they 
advance to "bigger and better things," 
namely therapy. Furthermore, the ap- 

arent lack of statistical validity of 
the projective tests serves a5 an excel- 
lent rationalization to maintain this 
lack of investment. This devaluation 
must make itself felt in our commun- 
ications with our colleagues. Because 
of it, psychological reports frequently 
contain mostly interview material 
rather than test findings; the latter 
may restrict themselves to a few gen- 
eralities, geared to what we think is 
wanted. We thus sell ourselves short 
on an excellent educational opportun- 
ity to acquaint our colleagues with 
the additional dimension of the struc- 
ture of their patient's ideational life. 
In the last analysis, if we ourselves 
are not interested in this kind of con- 
tribution, how can we possibly expect 
others to be? 

Invariable adherence to one type of 
therapeutic regime is another deter- 
rant to an optimal exploitation of the 
contribution which projective tests 
can make. Specifically, if a therapist 
is convinced that every patient will 
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be helped only by an interpersonal 
relationship, or by the reflection of 
his attitudes, or by insight into his 
unconscious processes, he will not need 
much therapeutic planning. Such 
planning entails at least an attempt 
at an individual and adaptable form- 
ulation as to what in each case it is 
wise to touch and what it is best to 
leave alone, both in the way of path- 
ology and strengths. In this kind of 
planning, projective test results can 
be extremely helpful. In therapies in 
which such formulations never mod- 
ify the method of treatment, diagnos- 
tics tend to become an empty gesture. 


Now that we have considered some 
of our self-imposed limitations, per- 
haps we can return to the problems 
inherent in our methods. Assuming 
that we are halfway successful in min- 
imizing the avoidable limitations — 
and this is no small task—what speci- 
fically can we do to bring about a 
rapprochement between projective 
testing and therapy and ultimately a 
reduction in our fundamental prob- 
lems? It seems likely that a great deal 
can be accomplished when case con- 
ferences aim not only at the custom- 
ary objectives, but assume in addition 
à definite teaching and research func- 
tion. This certainly should be so in 
training installations where extra 
time can be set aside to pursue some 
of these objectives, In presenting pro- 
Jective material fully, postulating, as 
Schafer (5) has recently suggested, the 
hierarchic position of each finding in 


the tota] personality picture, we can 
add Substantially to our total impres- 
sion of a 


: case. By analyzing our test 
data in terms of the sequential emer- 


ng verbatim sam. 
ought processes we 

Y to study in slow 
Structural features 
t organization and 
This represents a 
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powerful teaching device, for curiosity 
and sensitivity to the structure of 
thought are real diagnostic assets even 
for therapists. They are an important, 
frequently overlooked adjunct іп 
evaluating interview material, Idea- 
tional samples from test data are an 
excellent training ground for this 
kind of scrutiny, better than inter- 
views, for they always pull in the di- 
rection of favoring content over 
structure. 


ОЁ equal, if not greater interest are 
presentations of test results which are 
at variance with the interview mate- 
rial. Barring wrong inferences from 
the test data, we must assume that we 
have obtained a valid behavior sam- 
ple. In cases where our conclusions do 
not jibe, it would be a mistake to dis- 
card test findings as inaccurate, It 
would be wiser to consider them as a 
latent potential, or an added dimen- 
sion, which may come to the fore un- 
der altered intra-psychic or environ- 
mental conditions. In any event, what- 
ever the discrepancies might be, a 
great deal can be learned by all in a 
common effort to explain them, 


„In the process of therapeutic plan- 
ning, we try to assess not only a pa- 
tient's pathology and strengths, but 
also his probable behavioral adapta- 
tons to current situations and to fut- 
ure therapeutic interventions, This 
attempt intrinsically contains predic- 
tion. Instead of doing this haphazard- 
ly, we should use this eff, re- 


Ort as а 
search tool. We should Systematically 
chart dow 


n our predictions and em- 
bark on a longitudinal study of our 
cases. By bringing them up for peri- 


odic review we might observe that ^ 


certain clusters of 
ables had predictive value. We may 
thus come closer to reliable predic- 
tive criteria which would then help 
us in prediction about other indivi- 
duals in whom similar clusters oper- 
ate. We thus may inch closer to solv- 
Ing some of our fundamental prob- 
lems. What we should not overlook 
either is that in addition, such an ef- 


interacting vari- 
£ 


th 


4 
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fort represents a validation study, 
which may perhaps be more true to 
the nature of our problems than some 
of our other attempts. 

Perhaps, viewed from this vantage 
point, we shall not need to depreciate 
our projective work quite so much. 
We shall not need to consider it a 
second-class contribution in the realm 
of professional skills, No doubt we 
shall look upon our work with re- 


` newed interest, if, as has been sug- 


gested above, we apply our methods 
to some of the most basic theoretical 
Problems all of us are facing today. 

Perhaps, also, by differentiating real 
from avoidable sources of invalidity 
We might advance in solving some of 
the thorny problems which plague the 
field of projective techniques proper. 
Iris not enough, as has largely been 

Опе in the literature, to point to 
low correlations and to list the short- 
comings of projective techniques. To 
make progress we have to ask and 
sPell out more, namely, what are they 
invalid for, and why. To answer par- 
Шацу the last question, reasoning 

Tough the theoretical problems in- 
Yolved will be of much greater help 
to us than if we industriously repeat 
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old correlations or run new ones. By 
theoretically spelling out what is in- 
volved we may spot (1) where and in 
what way our techniques might be 
improved; (2) what statistical treat- 
ment might be most suited to these 
particular techniques; (3) which issues 
might better be tackled first through 
the establishment of valid clinical cri- 
teria and secondarily through projec- 
tive techniques and (4) what may be 
the areas in which it is unrealistic to 
expect any definite answers consider- 
ing the multiplicity of factors and the 
state of our present-day knowledge of 
their interaction. P 
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A Study of Patients’ Identifications 
from Rorschach Records and Therapists’ Judgments 


RurH S. TOLMAN AND MORTIMER 


M. MEYER 


V.A. Mental Hygiene Clinic, Los Angeles, California 


In the psychoanalytic literature the 
term “identification” is used with a 
wide variety of meanings and in many 
complicated contexts. It is sometimes 
discussed in terms of the mechanism 
(introjection), often in reference to 
the object, sometimes with chief at- 
tention to the instinctual aim, or to 
the part of the personality involved 
(ego, superego). . 

In the history of the individual, the 
development of masculinity or fem- 
ininity is closely related to the iden- 
tification with the parent. As object 
cathexes of the Oedipus complex are 
replaced by identifications and the 
superego is being established, a com- 
plicating element is introduced by the 
bisexuality of the organism. Accord- 
ing to Freud's formulation, “The rel. 
ative intensity of the two identifica- 
tions in any individual will reflect the 
preponderance in him of one or other 
of the two sexual dispositions" (2, p: 
44); or "It would appear, therefore, 
that in both sexes the relative strength 
9f the masculine and feminine sexua] 
What determines 
whether the outcome of the Oedipus 
an identification 
with the mother" 


€cause of this 
tween the predo; 


ntricacies within the 
fication, it has been 
n the interpretation 
1 technique that the 
predominant sexual identification of 

i al is revealed in his er- 
ception of the sex of h 
seen in the blots 
135-136). § 


ing difficulty with their sexua 


widely accepted j 


fication avoid the problem at all costs 
in responding to the Rorschach by 
referring to human figures as “per- 
sons”. Klopfer adds: “Some subjects 
seem to betray doubt about sexual 
identification, being unable to decide 
whether the figures are men or wom- 
en (3, p. 822; P. 380). Confusion in 
sexual identification is thus interpret- 
ed from such responses. It seems a 
reasonable assumption that the pro- 
portion of human figures seen in the 
Rorschach which are male or female 
will yield information regarding the 
Sexual identification. of the subject. 
This same assumption was made and 
the same kind of measure used in a 
recent study of identification report- 
ed by Zeichner (5). 


In the study reported here the fol- 
lowing hypothesis was investigated: 
The identification of patients (with 
father or with mother figures) can be 
predicted from the Sex of the human 
figures perceived in Rorschach blots. 
In order to explore this hypothesis, 
Rorschach protocols of 101 male pa 
tients at a mental hygiene clinic were 
examined and the Proportions of male 
and of female figures seen on the blots 
were determined. Therapists’ judg- 
ments concerning the major identifi- 
cations of these patients were ob- 
tained and used as the criterion, In 
addition, estimates were obtained 
from the Rorschach responses and 
from the therapists as to whether the 
identification was viewed by the pa- 


tient. with acceptance or with rejec- 
tion. 


PROCEDURE 


From the cur 
V.A. Mental H 
a list 


rent case load of the 
ygiene Clinic in Los 
was made of all ра 


аы 


а... 


gl 


A Study of Patients’ Identifications 


tients to whom a Rorschach had been 
administered. The name of the ther- 
apist in each case was noted, A data 
sheet entitled "Patient Identification 
Form" was prepared. On this was re- 
corded the sex of the human figures 
seen in each Rorschach card and 
whether the male or female figure 
Was viewed with acceptance or with 
rejection. In determining the sex of 
the human figure where it was not 
explicitly mentioned, such as clowns, 
acrobats, witches, etc., popular con- 
vetiitons or stereotypes were adhered 
р Categories were provided also for 
ege responses in which the sex was 
jme nd and could not be in- 
which Двазрегіпю) and for those in 
males "i same figure was called both 
oe апе female (mixed). In record- 
5 the sex of the human figure, dif- 
vh symbols were used to indicate 
Was о a whole figure or only a part 
Med The accepting or rejecting 
ferred f, on the Rorschach was in- 
cnn „л ес se comments. For 
“slo p.e "threatening ^, “fighting”, 
{есы once were considered as re- 
iene ^ here rejection could not be 
two inva acceptance was assumed. The 
ot у Vestigators together examined 
€cords and made the judgments. 

of m Saci. patient the total number 
шаре ae in the male, female, and 
detérmt ed or mixed categories was 
tota] oe the proportions of the 
Were hich were male and female 
Portion IPuted, and the larger pro- 
i . Was considered to represent 
l identification on the Ror- 
ceptin Similarly the number of ac 
Б and rejecting responses was 

Was оры: the proportion of each 
Was re апей, and the larger measure 
domin garded as the patients pre- 
У ating attitude toward his iden- 


ti cation. 


at T d to obtain from therapists 
cernin 16 their judgments соп- 
tients 5 he identification of the pa- 
Were Mos. id Rorschach protocols 
ndun, mined, the following memor- 
m Was sent to each: . 
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TO: 

FROM: 

SUBJ: Patient Identifications 

Name of Patient 

Р We аге undertaking a little study of pa- 

tient identifications in which we need your 

help. This will involve no more than five 
minutes of your time for each patient about 
whom inquiry is made. 

In answering the questions below, please 
have in mind your impressions based only 
on the therapeutic material as it has come 
out in the interviews over the whole course 
of therapy. Try not to be influenced by any 
other data, such as Regional Office reports, 
claims file, psychological test results, hospi- 
tal summaries, etc. 

1. In the course of therapy with this patient, 
have you had clinical evidence of his 
identification with parental figures? 
(Check) Мо 

. If yes, is his major identification with his 

ather (or substitute) 

Mother (or substitute) 

3. In the course of therapy have you had 
clinical evidence that his attitude toward 
this identification is one of 
s Acceptance „Rejection 

4. Is there evidence of some degree of identi- 
fication with the parent other than the 
one indicated in 2? " 


ro 


. In the course of therapy have you had 
clinical evidence that his attitude toward 
this identification (Item 4) is one of 

Acceptance „Rejection 

6. How long has this patient been in therapy 
With you 
In the Clinic. 

7. Comments: 


ex 


On the "Patient Identification 
Form", already referred to, the thera- 
pists’ judgments were recorded for 
each patient. This procedure made 
available for comparison with Ror- 
schach data information on the pa- 
tient's major and secondary identifi- 
cations, if present, and attitudes of ac- 
ceptance or rejection. 


RESULTS 


The following comparisons were 
made from the recorded data: 

1. Between the predominant sexual 
identification ой the Rorschach and 
the therapists: judgments of patients’ 
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major identification. For this com- 
parison all Rorschach cards were used 
and both wholes and parts of human 
figures seen were included. When chi 
square was computed, a value of 7.083 
was obtained with a corresponding p 
of .14. This indicates no significant re- 
lationship between the two. Results 
of this comparison, therefore, did not 
support the hypothesis that the iden- 
tification of patients (with father or 
with mother figures) as judged by 
therapists can be predicted from the 
sex of the human figures perceived in 
Rorschach blots. 

2. Between the predominant sexual 
identification on the Rorschach as in- 
dicated by whole figures only (on all 
cards) and the therapists’ judgments 
of major identification. Chi square 
was computed and again was not sig- 
nificant (р = .98). 

3. Between the predominant sexual 
identification on the Rorschach as 
indicated by human figures (wholes 
and parts) on Card III only and ther- 
apists' judgments of major identifica- 
tion. When chi-square was computed 
a value of 8.074 was obtained with a 
corresponding p of .08. Here again 
the original hypothesis was not sup- 
ported, though in this comparison a 
trend in the expected direction was 
apparent. 

The question was then asked: Is a 
patient's acceptant attitude toward 
the sex of the human figures perceived 
in Rorschach blots associated with an 

€ toward his major 
5 noted by the thera- 
on on the two associ- 


ceived or the 
fication 


fore no significant 
tween the attitudes 
two situations, 

In comparin 
two sources on 


rela be- 
indicated in the 


8 the data from the 
accepting and reject- 


ing attitudes toward the identification 
an interesting trend was noticed. 
Judgments based on the Rorschach 
gave a significantly more "accepting 
picture of patients’ attitudes toward 
their identifications than did the ther- 
apists. The therapists, on the other 
hand, gave judgments of “rejecting 
significantly more frequently than 
were obtained from the Rorschach. It 
was not only toward feminine iden- 
tifications of their patients that the 
therapists made these juc gments of 
"rejecting". In fact, toward feminine 
identifications 66 per cent of the atti- 
tudes were considered "rejecting"; to- 
ward male identifications 84 per cent. 
The difference here, however, was not 
statistically significant. 


Discussion 


Results of this inquiry have not 
supported the original hypothesis, al- 
though when Card III alone was 


used, a slight trend in the expected 
direction was evident. 


Various factors were considered in 
the attempt to interpret the negative 
findings: 

1. The assumption concerning the 
Rorschach might be incorrect, namely, 
that the sexual identification of the 
individual is revealed by the sex of 
the human figures seen most frequent- 
ly in the blots, Nothing in this inves- 
tigation could shed any light upon 
this point. One could speculate that 
possibly the frequency of human fig- 
ures seen of one sex or the other may 
represent preoccupation or conflict 
rather than identification. Such pre- 
occupation might be especially 
marked in patients in psychotherapy 


who constituted the sample for this 
study. 


‚2. Card pull might be of such mag- 
nitude as to distort the judgments 
based on the Rorschach. To examine 
this possibility, since this was a male 
population, Card УП, which has а 
high pull toward feminine figures; 
was elimin 
Judgments. Chi Square was computed 


ated from the Rorschach _ 


t 
] 
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and no significant change was found 
(р = .18). 
3. The therapists’ judgments might 
be in error. On this point also we 
could find no real evidence. The pos- 
sibility that the sex of the therapist 
Who made the judgments might be a 
consistent source of error was ex- 
plored, but it was found that the 
Judgments of both male and female 
therapists had similar distributions. 
4. There might be a semantic prob- 
Jem „involved in the definition of 
identification” by different therapists. 
© explore this point we asked all 
therapists to give the definition of 
“identification” which they had used 
in making their judgments. While 
these definitions showed some varia- 
Uon, it was not felt that enough con- 
ict or contradiction appeared to sug- 
Без that this was an important source 
of error, 
‚5. Regardless of semantic difficul- 
tles, however, the very concept of 
identification may be too complex to 
explore by any such simple methods. 
S was indicated in the first para- 
8taphs, the intricacies within the con- 
WES of identification are very great, 
Hees їп the questionnaire sent to the 
rec ists only a global judgment was 
dj. No attempt was made to 
У the area of the psyche іп- 
al ed, the mechanism, the instinctu- 
Spe iu the object. This looseness of 
:Pecification may produce too crude a 
Judgment to embody the concept ade- 
quately, Indeed, many of the thera- 
Ен described great difficulty іп mak- 
ng their judgments. Ап effort to 


limit the area of identification to cer- 
tain specified and easily recognized 
characteristics might have produced 
different results, 


SUMMARY 


This study was designed to investi- 
gate the hypothesis that the identifi- 
cation of patients (with father or with 
mother figures) can be predicted from 
the sex of the human figures perceived 
in Rorschach blots. The Rorschach 
protocols of 101 male patients at a 
mental hygiene clinic were reviewed 
and the pertinent data recorded. The 
judgments of the patients’ identifica- 
tions by their therapists were used as 
the criterion data. 

The Rorschach data were analyzed 
according to the frequency of the sex 
of whole and part figures in the en- 
tire record and in Card III alone in 
relation to therapists’ judgments. Ac- 
ceptance and rejection of the iden- 
tification in the Rorschach and in 
therapy were also compared. No sig- 
nificant relationships were obtained 
in any of the comparisons. 
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Color-Response and Perceptual Passivity 


Davip SHAPIRO 
Austen Riggs Center, Inc., Stockbridge, Massachusetts 


Notwithstanding the psychoanalytic 
influences on projective techniques 
in general, certainly including the 
Rorschach, relatively little has been 
done since the work of Rapaport, 
Schafer, and Gill (16) toward a psy- 
choanalytic understanding of those 
formal aspects of the Rorschach pro- 
tocol whose importance we acknowl- 
edge when we call them the “determ- 
inants." There has been some recent 
work which promises to help our un- 
derstanding of the M response (12), 
much influenced by Heinz Werner's 
concepts of perceptual development 
and by certain concepts of psycho- 
analytic ego psychology which seem, 
in fact, compatible with Werner's de- 
velopmental ideas.! Our attempt here 
to take up the problem of color-re- 
sponse will also rely heavily on con- 
cepts of psychoanalytic ego psychol- 
ogy and, in addition, certain facts of 
general perceptual development. 

It is not an easy matter to find a 
starting point for a discussion of this 
problem. Perhaps if one were called 
upon to make a single statement 
about color-response in the Rorschach 
toward which clinical experience 
points and around which all clinical 
Workers agree, it might be such a one 
as that the handling of color on the 
Rorschach reflects the subject's ways 

„ОЁ dealing with affect. The problem, 
then, would be to understand this re- 
lationship between color and affect. 
But a quick survey of the literature 
and, for that matter, of ordinary clin- 
ical experience, does not seem to bear 
out that the problem can be defined 
as sharply as this, For one thing, the 


1 There has, also, recently been 


\ а very bri 
attempt by Sherm kaa 


Ё ап (21) to understand all 
the determinants as forming a “continuum,” 


with color “related to indirect manifesta- 
tions of id,” form to “ego controls,” and 
movement to superego functioning. 


meaning of "affect" in this formula is 
by no means immediately clear, and it 
is obvious that it has been used in 
different senses by different writers. 
Some have used the terms “affect” and 
"impulse" interchangeably, implying 
that these are identical, while others 
have distinguished between these con- 
cepts. Some have also considered color 
response to reflect an inclination to 
action, and at times, concepts relating 
to affect, impulse, and action are all 
used interchangeably. But this un- 
clarity does not seem to be accidental; 
it seems to reflect, rather, certain 
problems inherent in the clinical facts 
themselves. Within an ordinary range 
of clinical experience, one encounters 
at least three different types of sub- 
jects whose Rorschachs may be char- 
acterized by an accumulation of rela- 
tively large amounts of color domin- 
ated responses. These are: 1) Subjects, 
mostly hysterics, in whose Rorschachs 
an abundance of color is accompanied 
clinically by an abundance of affect, 
but not particularly by impulsive ac- 
tion; 2) subjects, including many who 
may be described as narcissistic or psy- 
chopathic character disorders, for 
whom the Rorschach color-emphasis 
seems clinically paralleled by impul- 
sive action, with only little or shallow 
affect accompanying the action; and 
3) subjects, severely regressed chronic 
schizophrenics, in whom, clinically, 
neither affect nor action is outstand- 
ing, but who present a picture, rather 
of conspicuously disorganized though t, 
shallow, inappropriate, or “blunted’ 
affect, and a degree of immobilaztion 
of action. These last are the patients 
who often give the purest color of all- 

I have not introduced this picture 
of the various clinical conditions 
which may accompany a high color 
responsiveness on the Rorschach in 
the hope of delineating the problem 
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clearly, although I do believe that 
these three types of subjects may re- 
veal certain important aspects of the 
problem, and I shall return briefly to 
à clinical example of each later on. 
More important at this point, how- 
ever, is the necessity for broadening 
our view of the problem beyond the 
formula: color equals affect. This con- 
sideration can perhaps best be held in 
abeyance for a time, while we consider 
certain important contributions that 
have been made to the understanding 
of color response. 

I should like to discuss briefly three 
Contributions: Schachtel's, Rikers- 
Ovsiankina's, and Rapaport's. These 
three approaches have a common fea- 
ше) they attempt to understand the 
Meaning of color response in terms of 
Perceptual and /or thought processes 
Involved. І am aware that other ap- 
Proaches have been proposed which 
Seek, in effect, to skip this step and to 
“Stablish a connection between color 
93И affect оп the basis of presumed 
Cultura] learning experience, but, as 

?Paport (16) for one has pointed 
ОШ, Such theories do not constitute 
Wc explanations but simply postpone 
ori Problem of how such a connection 
i paly comes to be a cultural fact, 
tigre achtel (19) begins with the ques- 
seem Vhy does color responsiveness 
an a to reflect affect? He advances, in 
follows dotal but convincing way, the 
ion "Ing consideration: The percep- 
fend color, in some contrast to the 
a Ption of form, involves primarily 
i ee rocess. The sense in wliich 
ives the word “passive” will » 
and id if one follows his examp! 
Which gines walking into a room ve 
Wall there is a colored area on the 
Pis Mead color “seizes” one. The pm 
direct | of color is an immediate an 

n affair and a process which re- 
vee little activity on the part of the 
is i ets The subjective experience 
taken £ect, one of being suck а 
goes ору the stimulus, Schachtel the 
actly 21 00 Point out that this is €x- 

Y the way in which affect comes 
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upon us. Emotional response is not a 
result of willful activity; rather, we 
are taken, or one might say are seized 
by it, sometimes even in spite of our- 
selves. Schachtel suggests that it is 
this essential similarity which makes 
color on the Rorschach that aspect of 
the stimulus best suited to reflect affec- 
tive responsiveness. 

Schachtel reflects a general clinical 
impression in these observations. But 
one cannot avoid considering the fact 
that affect is by no means the only 
mental phenomenon which comes 
upon us with any willful effort on our 
parts, or, perhaps, which comes upon 
us when the ego, in a momentary and 
quite limited way or in a pathological 
way, has relaxed some of its controls. 
To mention some other phenomena 
which appear in exactly this way in 
different types of people: aggressive or 
sexual impulses, seizures of various 
sorts, inspirations (11), including, for 
example, religious inspirations or ar- 
tistic or scientific inspirations, and, 
finally, the minor “insights” or bits 
of creative thinking which form a part 
of the daily life of everyone. Schachtel 
does not consider the following ques- 
tion, but it seems to follow from his 
»osition: Does color-responsiveness оп 
the Rorschach, as a relatively more 

assive perceptual process and one 
which is, therefore, well suited to re- 
flect aspects and degrees of ego pas- 
sivity on the part of the subject, re- 
flect also all of these and more such 
phenomena? | 

There is another question that pre- 
sents itself in connection with Schach- 
tel's position. It does in fact seem pos- 
sible to understand color-response in 
terms of a concept of passivity much 
like the one he describes. But in order 
to do so it seems necessary to make a 
certain differentiation, namely, be. 
tween passivity as an objectively de- 
finable state, on the one hand, and 
the subjective experience or feeling of 

assivity on the other. We shall return 
to this problem later, in the clinical 
example of a narcissistic character 
disorder. Suffice it to say at present 
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that the objective condition and the 
subjective experience may often coin- 
cide, but do not necessarily, 


"The second approach we shall con- 
sider here, that of Rickers-Ovsiankina 
(18), bears a close relationship to 
Schachtel's ideas which will become 
clear immediately. Taking up the 
question of the connection between 
color response and affect, she also ex- 
amines the processes involved in col- 
or perception. She discusses, first, cer- 
tain experimental data, some of which 
will be discussed here also, which tend 
to indicate that the processes involved 
in color perception are more simple 
and more immediate than those in- 
volved in form perception. She states: 


"We know from the psychology of per- 
ception that the perceiving of a separate 
form is the product of a gestalt process, 
consuming energy, Without the activization 
of these organizational forces, no form per- 
ception is possible, With respect to per- 
ception of color, however, the situation is 
different: apart from the fact that color 
differences within the visual field will de- 
marcate different areas, and thus bring into 
play the factor of form with its organiza- 
tional properties, the color perception as 
such is not correlated to complex processes 
of articulation and organization. Color ex- 
perience, when it occurs, is thus a much 
more immediate and direct sense datum 
than the experience of the form." (p. 48) 


From this point, however, Rickers- 
argument differs from 
aking reference to Wer- 
ners work and to his concept of 
physiognomic" 

gests that the na 
tion, bein 
articulated, 


or is even dictated by, the 

1 I Process of 
form perception. This argument seems 
Cogent, yet it seems to have serious 
limitations. It would s 
the affective tone and uality of the 
content of many colord 


sponses when they do occur, but in 
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itself this hypothesis seems not to ех- 
plain the occurrence of various de- 
grees and kinds of color emphasis in 
the Rorschachs of individuals with 
various sorts of character structure. 
Rapaport, Schafer, and Gill (16) 
take as their starting point that a re- 
lationship between color and affect 
may be accepted as an empirical fact, 
and devote their attention, then, not 
to this relationship per se, but rather 
to the implications of the various ways 
of handling color. At the same time, 
it should be noted that these authors 
consider that the manner of handling 
color in the Rorschach refers not only 
to the subject’s manner of handling 
affect, but to his “characteristic ex- 
pression and control of affects, 1m- 
pulses, and actions.” (My emphasis.) 
Rapaport's discussion of color-re- 
sponses is based upon the psychoan- 
alytic theory of Aeon which he has 
considered more recently in greater 
detail (14). We shall not attempt tO 
detail his discussion here, Its nucleus 
is the concept of delay of drive-dis 
charge. In the course of development; 
the delay of drive-discharge, originally 
à necessity imposed simply by virtue 
of the lack of ever-present means for 
immediate discharge, becomes an 10: 
creasingly organized and stabilize 
capacity. Detours and controls ate 
established, and drive-derivatives 
emerge which are in turn subject to 
further delay and refinement, “Meth 
ods of probing for, ascertaining, 5€ 
lecting, and grasping the satisfyin8 
objectives with least risk are devel 
oped.” In the course of the hierarch” 
ical organization that is built, “rela 
tively autonomous derivatives of t! 
original drive are built up." In pat 
these consist of affects; in раг“ 
thought. 


Rapaport considers the capacity to 
articulate a form. 


pose a capacity for such delay. 


ing the empirical assumption me! 
tioned concerning the relationsb! 
between 


color and affect, he consi 
ers that the FC response require? 
among the various color responses, t? 
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greatest capacity for delay, sufficient 
“to allow for the emergence in the 
course of the associative process of 
that content possibility which could 
successfully integrate (form and col- 
or).” Such an integration of the “im- 
Pact” of color with an articulated 
form represents a capacity for affec- 
uve response appropriately integrated 
with or guided by a “factual assess- 
ment of reality." The CF response, in 
contrast, comes about when there is 
insufficient, or at least not smoothly 
functioning, capacity for delay, with 
а consequent inadequate integration 
of the “perceptual impact” of the col- 
ОГ with form considerations. It sug- 
Bests, therefore, the potential for af- 
€ctive outbursts. In the case of the 
pure С response and particularly its 
Most primitive variants (eg. color 
naming), the assumption is of a kind 
of “short circuiting” reflecting a state 
9f affairs in which sufficient delay does 
not take place to permit any integra- 
On of the color with articulated 
a This psychological condition, n 
ua’ of the model described, woul 
ness to reduce affective responsive- 
soma 5, М ordinarily think of it, as in 
“рЫ cases of chronic schizophrenia 
tes, €, affective state may be charac 
vized as “blunted” or “fattened. 


mu approach to the variants of 
two a Ponse, more than the previous 
Ora approaches, seems to permit elab- 
ation to cover the considerable vari- 
Schac] Color responses on the Roe 
expli 1. Карарогї has, as iene 
арры avoided the озара of the 
tion rent connection of color percep- 
» With affect, in contrast to Schach- 
thig DO Rickers-Ovsiankina who take 
ve, question as their starting point. 
^ "apaport's discussion, like the 
Previous ones, makes certain 
>» if sometimes implicit, assump- 
regarding color perception, an 
assumptions seem in fact very 
Ick [o those made by Schachtel and 
S5 Ovsiankina, Whether the proc 
color perception on the Rot 
11 so far as it is separate 
* perception of form, is calle 


tions 
these 


Schach, 
Tom th 
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“passive” as by Schachtel, “immediate” 
as Rickers-Ovsiankina describes it, or 
is said to involve a “short circuiting” 
as Rapaport suggests, the common as- 
sumption seems to be that the process 
of color perception is one which re- 
quires less delay, in a manner of 
speaking less effort, or less ego activity 
than the process of form perception. 
Such an assumption seems crucial, 

It seems now to the point to put 
Rorschach considerations aside for a 
while and to see what help more gen- 
eral aspects of perceptual develop- 
ment may provide in evaluating and: 
perhaps elaborating this assumption. 
For this purpose, we shall have to 
consider briefly certain facts of early 
perceptual development which are 
considerably more broad in their 
scope than the problem of color per- 
ception itself, \ 

Perhaps it should be said at the 
outset that to speak of early infantile 
perception as though it were as dis- 
crete and independently established a 
function as perception later becomes 
does not seem justified. The data of 
developmental psychology do not 
need much extrapolation to lend sup- 
port to the psychoanalytic concept of 
an original, relatively undifferentiated 
state in which, it can only be assumed 
at present, there is a diffuse sensory 
experience of visual, tactile, thermal 
stimulation, and the like, intimately 
bound up with inner states of need 
and their satisfaction or frustration. A 
certain equipment is given in the in- 
fant, including the visual apparatus, 
but its functioning is as yet far from 
being as independent as it will later 
be of other functions, e.g. motility, or 
of the state of need, or drive state, 
that exists. To say, as Werner (25) 
does, that in the young child "the 
motor-emotional and sensory factors 
are blended into one another" is to 
say а good deal more than simply that 
sensory content 1s strongly flavored by 
the existing emotional state, as may 
be the case also in normal adult per- 
ception. The early sensory impression 
is imbedded in and to a significant ex- 
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tent defined by the need state and 
motor actions with which that impres- 
sion is associated, e.g. the critical qual- 
ity of the object may be that it is 
suckable or not suckable. Early per- 
ception has been described as global, 
diffuse and poorly articulated, and 
concrete; this is to say that it tends 
to consist of the over-all sensory im- 
pression which is manifestly associated 
with the need state and motor actions. 
What may be seen, from the point of 
view of an adult, as logically signifi- 
cant, may not be distinguished by a 
young child from what is logically in- 
significant in this over-all sensory im- 
pression; we have all seen the impor- 
tance attached by young children to 
what seemed to us inconsequential 
changes. : 
In contrast to what has been des- 
cribed in the case of the young child 
or infant, in adult life the external 
sensory impression is recognized as 
external, has become Separated to a 
large extent from the existing need 
state or motor functions which are 
connected with the need state, and is 
defined or "seen" in quite different 
terms. In the course of development, 
as internal demands are subjected to 
delay and become less preemptory, 
the process of perception may become 
relatively free of the influence of the 
immediate drive state. At the same 
time, and in the course of the same 
Process, we also become more and 
more free of the immediate and dif- 
шше impressions originally 


with peremptory internal 
needs, their frustration or 5 


and the motor-actions 
them. It becomes 


realistic, logical, 
cance (e.g. a Pipe is perceived a 


ing a certain shape 
sil, 


not, or whether one 
smokes at all or not). 


The development from the more 


пуу 
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immediate, gross, and diffuse —— 
motor impression, closely tied to th 
drive state, to the relatively Шы. 
dently functioning “objective Ж... 
articulated perception that obtains in 
normal adults can be described, de- 
pending on one's interests Mus oy 
proach to the data, in different ме 

Werner (95, р. 187) states, “The very 
young child is 'stimulus-bound'; he is pav 
sively subjected to the forces of sensory 
stimulation,” and he describes in much de- 
tail the development from the diffuse, sub- 
jective, “physiognomic 


М isely by 
itself precisely 2 
the encroachment 


such instinctu 


al tendencies, 
The develo 


pment of perception i? 
the direction 


of increasing freedom 
from the drive or need state and @ 
the same time increasing freedom 
from the gross and immediate sensory 
impressions is an aspect of the ger 
eral development of the ego and ! 
closely tied to the development © 
other relatively autonomous ego func 
tions (9); or, as Erikson (2) has des 
cribed it, to the detachment of ge” 
eralized modes from the body zones 
with which they were originally con 
nected. This perceptual developmer 
Seems especially closely tied to the C 2 
velopment of thinking and concep 
tualization, which pre-supposes, T3 
Rapaport (13) has emphasized, an oy 
creasing capacity to delay dischar£ 
Finally, this development of percep" 
tion may also be described as a 

velopment from a relatively passive ° 
helpless condition, in the sense of а! 
inability to delay drive discharge апе, 
what seems like an essential correla o 
of such an inability, an inability Ки 
prevent ог withhold until further 46 


velopment the im; 


t 

mediate response n- 
the gross sensory impression, to a cO f 
dition of ego-acti 


npre: 2 0 
activity, іп the ѕепѕе 
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operating functions of delay and de- 
tour, Recently, drawing on earlier 
psychoanalytic literature as well as his 
own previous discussion of the Freud- 
lan concept of delay of discharge, 
Rapaport (15) has clarified and made 
useful such a conception of activity 
and passivity. 

It is, of course, by no means the 
Same thing to have a schematic pic- 
ture of perceptual development as to 
understand the complex substance of 
it, One thing seems clear enough; 
whether or not as some have suggested 
(16, 17), cultural factors play a sig- 
nificant role in this, the movement 
toward more and more "objective," 
reality-oriented perception is a move- 
ment in the direction of increasingly 
ine and increasingly complex articu- 
lations of form and formal relation- 
Ships, Objects of perception have their 
Meaning for us above all in terms of 
their form, and realistic appraisal of 
them calls for the capacity to perceive 
that form precisely and to exclude, or 
at least to hold in abeyance, the re- 
Sponse to other sensory impressions 
Which may be co-existent with the 
Ormal ones but which are usually 
n UT irrelevant. The capacity for 
in ü orm articulations is not “given 
vel. infant. It develops only over a 
. atively extended period of time 
Med as indicated, along with the de- 
res Pent of other functions. In some 
““spects this development can be sub- 
је ES to experiment and even to 2 
p. are of quantification. Werner (е 
me reports the following exper 

nt conducted by Knoblauch: 

After tr respond 
Positively ard—to a 
ele gular 

vari- 


aining her subjects to 
—there was a small rew 
a к, solid black set against A 
ety of е experimenter substituted а V 
Ооа eae geometrical figures. Те, 3 
simpl solid ellipses of various беа я 
white сае а circular hole cut out o: 
inder cardboard, a low cylinder, а tall Eie 
Solid ы a cone, and Кш angg 
su Шы figures. With Ed Md 
children ntal defective children, ш 
ure th "and adults, she was able to ! e 
figure © number of times any particu 

| Would be accepted as a substitute 
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for the circle by each group of subjects. 
The data w extremely interesting among 
the low-grade feeble-minded children, the 
tall cylinder evoked the most positive re- 
sponses and the contour circle, no response 
at all; among the normal children the 
sphere evoked the most positive response 
and the contour circle responded to 
least, though somew mong the adults 
the contour circle was responded to most 
frequently and the tall cylinder the least 
among those that evoked any response at 
all. Werner says, "We must conclude that 
the development of optical percepts occurs 
through an increase of articulation, Chil- 
dren very low in the developmental scale 
шау base their choice more often on the 
vague qualities of blackr solidity, etc., 
rather than on real figural qualities. ... 
normal children five to seven ycars of age 
may still tend to stress such ‘qualities-of- 
the-whole’ as blackness and solidity, but 
they also react distinctly to circularity per 
se, that is, to the specific geometrical shape. 
Of course, the more advanced the optical 
organization becomes the more the subject 
will react on the basis of a strictly optical 
form. Therefore, with the adult, whenever 
the outlined circle appe s a member of 
the pair, it will be chosen as the most ade- 
quate substitute for the solid black circle. 


It seems reasonable to assume that 
ual development as in de- 
velopment in general there is a poten- 
tial for regression, and in fact some 
experimental Rorschach data which 
confirm this is available (4). Beyond 
this, it may be assumed that earlier 
levels or modes of perception are 
never altogether superseded by later, 
more advanced modes, always leave 
their stamp on the more advanced 
modes and may influence them in 
various ways—as, for example, there 
are elements of physiognomic percep- 
tion in much “objective” perception. 
We may also assume that in various 
ways earlier perceptual modes may be 
put to use by more advanced func- 
tions (11). In his recent discussion of 
the Rorschach response process, Scha- 
fer (20) has discussed these issues in 
some detail as they are pertinent to 
the Rorschach, although he speaks 
primarily in terms of thought rather 
than perception, It appears that the 
perceptual activity of any person dur- 


in percept 
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ing the course of a day, to say noth- 
ing of dream life or daydreams, fluc- 
tuates over a fairly wide range. A 
large poster which one passes while 
driving on the road is said to be “еуе- 
catching" and may draw one to a 
second glance to notice its content. 
The painter, attempting to capture a 
scene, may have the capacity to shift 
his perception of it at will, now cer- 
tain colors being outstanding, now a 
particular form or configuration, and 
so on. It hardly needs to be said that 
there will be individual differences on 
these matters; it may be said, also, 
that in part these differences may be 
usefully considered as individual per- 
ceptual-threshold differences. This is. 
sue will be considered again, briefly, 
later. 


It is time now to ask what place 
color perception occupies in this де. 
velopment from more diffuse, immed. 
late, passive sensory impression to 
more detached, actively articulated, 
and “objective” perception. Where, so 
to say, does it fit in? Though we can 
hardly claim to have confirmed it, 
we have tried to offer a somewhat 
broader and a developmental frame 
of reference for the generalization 
that was suggested by the Rorschach- 
color theories described before: put- 
ting aside the issue of its varieties for 


; € moment, color perception is like- ' 


Y to involve processes and capacities 


which develop earlier than those in- 
volved in form perception; the color 


perception Process seems one which is 
more immediat 


for, or disinclination to, delay of dis- 
charge with regard to impulses, needs 
affects, etc. In the hie í 
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ization of drive-delays and controls, 
derivative impulses, affects, or motiva- 
tions, themselves in turn subject e 
further detour and refinement, an in- 
capacity for delay of discharge can 
occur on many levels and in many 
forms and degrees, and one may speak 
of many forms and degrees of ego pas- 
sivity. But whatever its level, we 
should expect such passivity to be re- 
flected, again in various forms and 
degrees, in a resorting to or emphasis 
on more passive or immediate percep- 
tual processes, e.g. gross color percep- 
tion. Beyond individual differences in 
normal adults, we should expect а re- 
ative emphasis on the more simple 
and gross sorts of color perception 
among young children, and also 
among individuals with various types 
of pathology. Weak emotional con- 
trols, or emotional lability, which 
have ordinarily been considered as а 
specific condition for a relative em- 
phasis on color in the Rorschach, 
would from this point of view be in 
the nature of a special case of a more 
general phenomenon; this is only on€ 
of many sorts and many degrees 9 
ego passivity,” 

I should like to turn, now, to three 

types of data and to evaluate our 
hypothesis in the light of them, Thes¢ 
are: 1) a group of experimental stud- 
les on abstract thinking or concep- 
tualization which have made use, 1” 
their materials, of at least partly per 
ceptual problems, and involve color 
perception particularly; 2) develop 
mental Rorschach data; and 3) some 
brief clinical Rorschach data. 
, These thinking or concept forma 
tion studies make use of sorting tasks 
in which the Sortings may be made 
on the basis of either color or form» 
ОГ, as in the case of the Vigotsky: 
three-dimensiona] qualities also. TPE 
studies are of two sorts: the subject 
may be presented with some simP 


geometric figures cut out of cardboar 
and of differe 


the Vigotsky, 


ht is also an important 
Sked to make classific? 
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\ of various kinds; or several such 
i йө) for example, a green triangle 
Es a yellow circle, may be placed be- 
Im the subject while another form, 
ay a green circle, is handed to him, 
m Шш podus asked to choose that 
ced N пс is "like" the one he has 
Y je ү In terms of our interest, 
esults of various investigators 
Пеш Hi good agreement: among pa- 
Wei es cerebral lesions studied by 
Studie hrs ), schizoph renic patients 
dud rn y Hanfmann (7), Hanfmann 
bres (8) and young children 
n sg by Werner (25), Revesz (17), 
: 1ompson (23), there appears to 
a clear tendency to make sortings 


first : 
st or exclusivel he basis of 
Pion y on th 


in BEY ven we interpret such findings 
toni ns of the pue of color percep- 
Were ү ego development? The studies 
ene keg the most part designed to 
stract observe the capacity for ab- 
а conceptual thinking or to 
sence pe the conditions of its ab; 
thinki О observe and study “concrete 
enc ng. These results describe a ten- 
wi o on the part of those individuals 
Sort EE not capable of an advanced 
Бе eet tract thinking or concep- 
asis ager to make sortings on the 
of for color rather than on the basis 
notin m. The sorting tasks, it is worth 
express чо not necessarily call for an 
Which P principle or concept on 
ortin the sorting has been made. 
these. шау be made, and among 
made UPS mentioned ordinarily are 
basis te an immediate perceptual 
ately hat is, on the basis of immedi- 
ity da cT RSEN i likeness or dissimilar- 
t turn without conscious rationale. 
viduals out, in fact, that those indi- 
ing at who are incapable of arriv- 
tions тешу conceptualized classifica- 
tend aay the same time those who 
Classifica be drawn toward color 25 a 
that one basis, We may conclude 
Banizati, existence of psychological or- 
Or debes which insure the capacity 
ditions РД and which аге the pre-con- 
Ge т the existence of higher or- 
conceptual thinking (13) a° 
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absent in these subjects; and it is this 
same absence, or this same state of 
relative ego passivity, which seems to 
be the condition for a relative gain in 
significance of color perception. 

It is interesting in this connection 
to take note of certain qualitative as- 
pects of the subject's behavior in rela- 
tion to color sorting and form sort- 
ing respectively that have impressed 
themselves on the experimenters. A 
number of these observers described 
in various ways, the immediacy, the 
impulsive quality, the absence of de- 
lay, or the passivity which appears in 
the subject's behavior in connection 
with color sortings in some contrast 
to the usual behavior in connection 
with form sortings: 

Weigl, for example, states (24) that when 
his patients sorted, as they did, first on the 
basis of color, this response was not made 


attitude of detachment, 


with any apparent a 
but rather, it seemed to the observer, that 


the response “was forced upon (him) by the 
sensorily manifest aspects of the situation.” 
The similarity of this sort of color response 
to the general qualities of perception in 
early childhood or infancy described before 
is immediately clear, €. particularly Wer 
ner’s description of the "stimulus-bound" 
quality of early perception. Weigl com- 
ares this behavior with that of his nor- 
mal adult subjects. Under ordinary condi- 
tions his normal subjects were able to sort 
either according to form or according to 
color and apparently behaved in a more 
reflective and detached way. Occasionally, 
however, some of the normals behaved in 
relation to the materials in a way similar 
to the patients, and Weigl describes this 
behavior as "completely passive." Weigl 
noted, also, the response of his normal sub- 
jects under conditions when they had not 
fully mobilized themselves for the task: the 
normals, in first looking over the given 
material and before reflection, “without 
exception reported that... their first im- 
pression was that of ‘color variety’ in which 
the colors of similar qualities seemed to 
ioin together in ‘color spots’.” He 155 
asked his normal subjects to sort “very 
quickly, inhibiting reflection in so far as 
possible”; most normal subjects sorted the 
material into four piles, corresponding to 
the four colors. 
Similar results were obtained in the 
recent study of Hamlin, Stone, and 
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Moskowitz (6). When presenting their 
subjects, college students, with sep- 
arate sorting tasks one of which in- 
volved sorting cards according to col- 
or and another sorting cards on which 
simple forms were printed, they found 
that the sortings were very signifi- 
cantly faster for the color task than 
for the form. In effect, by introduc- 
ing the factor of time pressure or by 
asking for response without reflection, 
these experimenters are able to ob- 
serve their norma] subjects under con- 
ditions of relatively greater ego pas- 
sivity than ordinary. It is important 
to note, also, that normal subjects are 
able, voluntarily, to shift to the more 
passive behavior upon request, or un- 
der time pressure, or, probably at 
times, simply when more activity is 
not called for.? 

Hanfmann (7), reporting on the use 
of the Vigotsky test with normal sub- 
jects, reports results and qualitative 
observations of behavior along the 
same lines. She considers that her sub- 
jects, according to their "approach to 
the task," may be divided into two 
groups: 1) Those whose approach is 
characterized by “active thinking” — 
“subjects of this type show a stron 
preference for shape as a basis for 
groupings,” and 2) those “in whose 
approach the perceptual... factors 
seemed to predominate” and whose 
behavior she also char 
tuitive"; these subjects, she reports 
favor color and over-all size of blocks 
T» groupings. Of course "perceptual 
factors" actually operate in the re- 
sponse of both groups, but in differ- 
ent ways. One might say that the per- 
ception of the second group tends to 
be dominated by the more gross and 
immediate Sensory aspects of the sit- 


acterizes as “in- 


: ; he 
that. particul 


l arly sophis- 
ticated and, as he says, “ү chologically 
rained" : s ч M. 
trained” adults are able to assume a more 


passive attitude in relation to the task if 
they choose to do so. 
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uation, while the first group, the more 
“active” subjects, are able to ap- 
proach the problem in terms of what 
would ordinarily be its more logic- 
ally relevant perceptual aspects. 

In Hanfmann and Kasanin’s study 
of thinking in schizophrenia (8), again 
with the use of the Vigotsky test, these 
factors are described in greater detail. 
As a result of their study, Hanfmann 
and Kasanin describe three levels of 
thinking, the most primitive or con- 
crete, the intermediate level, and the 
abstract or truly conceptual level. 
They note the relationship between 
the perceptual qualities of the mater- 
ials to which their subjects seem to 
respond and the level of thinking 
which those subjects demonstrated in 
the test. "Color, and to a lesser de- 
gree general size (height and area) 
seem to have a more immediate per 
ceptual, at times even physiognomic 
appeal, and consequently prevail ОП 
the primitive level, Shape (prevails as 
a basis for sorting) on the intermedi- 
ate level . , . on the level of true clas 
sifications there seems to be no defin- 


ite preference for any one quality © 
the blocks...” 


The authors’ 
paraphrased as f. 
primitive, concr 


conclusion may be 
ollows: On the most 
ete level of sorting 
where the Sorting is not made with 
detached, “objective” attitude or with 
any conception or principle in mind, 
but is rather made on the basis of the 
most immediate or impressive sensory 
groupings that “thrust themselves 
upon the subjects, on this level the 
sortings tend to be made in terms of 
color; at a somewhat higher level—the 
"intermediate" level—where there is à 
somewhat greater movement towar¢ 
à detached attitude and a conceptua 
principle, the condition in other 
words which might be characterized 
as one in which there is a greater 
capacity for delay, the shape of the 
objects outranks color in its percep- 
tual importance and becomes the 
basis of sorting; at the highest level, 
where the subject's attitude is suc 
cessfully detached and objective, the 
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subject is no longer directed by sen- 
Sory or perceptual impressions but 
can, so to say, make use of such im- 
pressions without bias for the pur- 
pose of solving the task. 

To sum up the trend of these data: 
color response, as a more immediate 
Process and one requiring less activity 
than the response to shape or form, 
Is associated with more primitive men- 
tal functioning. The behavioral atti- 
пш, though perhaps not necessarily 
h € subjective feeling, that seems as- 
sociated with this perceptual response 
15 one that can be characterized by 
Passivity in relation to the external 
Stimulus, 
um is interesting, particularly with 
oo obtained in color and form 
to Buc E ад with. children in mind, 
so nsider what is known about the 
b сею and development of color 
дот оп the Rorschach in chil- 
nies We can treat such data here 

Y 1n а very cursory way. 
en results of systematic develop- 
rigoro Rorschach study, as well as less 
ical a у presented reports by clin- 
with кеев with much experience 
and children, are quite consistent 
and Unvarying in their observations 
а ШЫ каса regarding this issue. 

lopie ), Ford (3), Halpern (5), and 
amon T ; (10) have all found that 
Schach the color responses in the Ror- 
Burg pm of very young children, 
ate: in Tesponses tend to predomin- 
respons somewhat older children CF 
role E Occupy a more important 
out Е 1d the pure C responses drop 

Tapidly; and at a still later age 
We pepe play an increasing part. 
Cific ed not consider here the spe- 


relat 


Color т, 
FC у osPonses from pure C to CF to 
dren 
sid 


Whi 
Benen, Сет, at first, to contradict the 
This is the 
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which most Rorschach workers have 
noted, that among the youngest chil- 
dren tested, 2 to 2% years of age for 
example, color response tends to dis- 
appear altogether. This seems at first 
glance a strange fact and seems even 
discontinuous with the over-all trend 
toward more pure color emphasis the 
younger the child. Its explanation, I 
think, must be sought in an under- 
standing of the demands which the 
Rorschach situation itself imposes. 


The situation seems to be this: the 
Rorschach situation does not demand 
simply any sort of perceptual re- 
sponse; it demands, rather, a response 
that meets certain standards of con- 
ceptualization, if it is to be counted 
as a response at all. As Schafer (20) 
has recently pointed out, the stand- 
ard Rorschach situation is one in 
which a subject, though he may per- 
mit himself a certain imaginativeness, 
is implicitly assumed to retain an es- 
sential reality judgment which in this 
case means care as to form accuracy. 
Not neglecting other aspects of the 
instructions, Schafer says, "The in- 
structions indicate that the responses 
should fit the configurations and 

roperties of the blots." This means, 
in other words, that the Rorschach 
situation demands not merely any re- 
sponse to the sensory impression of 
color, but rather the integration of 
that impression with formal aspects 
of the stimulus, if possible, or at least 
with appropriately associated content. 
As far as the Rorschach is concerned, 
most pure C responses are already at 
the very bottom of the conceptual 
scale; color-naming responses tend to 
be considered off scale altogether, 
some Rorschach workers with chil- 
dren considering such responses as 
pure C and counting them accord- 
ingly, others not counting them as 
responses at all. The evidence indi- 
cates clearly that color responsiveness 
in children extends far below this con- 
ceptual level. Werner (25) reports 
that, on the basis of bodily reactions, 
very young infants seem to be able to 
discriminate the primary colors. He 
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presents data, also, which indicate 
that the capacity for color-naming, 
demanding a certain level of verbal 
conceptualization, advances only 
rather slowly; in the study he refers 
to, accuracy in color-naming increased, 
at 6 years of age, to only 62 per cent. 
Thus it seems clear that the absence 
of what may be technically accepted 
as color responses in the Rorschachs 
of very young children by no means 
indicates an actual absence of respon- 
siveness to the color stimulus. As we 
go down in the chronological scale, 
Rorschach responses become progres- 
sively more diffuse, global and con- 
crete, and along with this color re- 
sponses move from FC to CF to pure 
C; beyond this, color may well oc- 
cupy a more prominent part of the 
over-all diffuse sensory impression, but 
this is the point at which the Ror- 
schach scale, so to speak, stops, The 
importance of this issue becomes clear 
in evaluating the Rorschach data on 
children with respect to color re- 
sponse. Ames and Ford, for example, 
consider color-naming responses as be- 
neath the conceptual level required 
for Rorschach responses; they do not 
include color namings in their over- 
all tabulations or tabulations of pure 
color responses. Yet Ford, for exam- 
ple, reports that 48 per cent of her 
three-year-olds gave color-naming re- 
sponses, and Ames similarly reports a 
high incidence of color-naming in the 
early age range. The justification of 
these tabulation procedures as far as 
ordinary Rorschach work is concerned 
1$ not in question here; but the ap- 
parent disappearance of color respon- 
sıveness in the Rorschachs of young 
children looks different when viewed 
in this light. 

It may be mentioned that essenti- 
ally the Same issue comes up in con- 
nection with Stein's (29) tachistoscopic 
work with the Rorschach, In a study 
of normal adults he administered the 
Rorschach tachistoscopically with 
Various exposures ranging down to 9] 
second. He found, in 


general, that the 
summed per cent of the bright color 
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determinants steadily decreased with 
an increase in exposure time from .10 
at a second to full exposure. He says, 
"Moreover, the bright color determ- 
inants in which form is secondary, 
decreased more rapidly with increas- 
ing exposure time . . d Pure p 
responses dropped especially fast with 
increased exposure time. So far, the 
results seem much like what опе 
would expect; the shorter the time 
exposure, the more the interference 
with normal delay and perceptual ac- 
tivity, and the more prominent the 
response to color becomes. But, in ap- 
parent contradiction to this, at the 
very shortest exposure time Stein 
found a relative drop in color respon- 
siveness, In attempting to explain this 
drop in color response, Stein consid- 
ered that “their lack of saturation at 
such brief exposure” may be such that 
the Rorschach colors are simply not 
effective stimuli. At the same time 
however, he mentions that the card 
was considered rejected and no 16 
sponses counted if the subject Te- 
sponded in such a way as the follow- 
ing: "It looked like it was colored but 
it didn't mean anything*to me." 
seems clear from this illustration that 
color was, in fact, a stimulus and a? 
effective one, but that there was not 
sufficient time for the activity to take 
place necessary to organize the colo" 
stimulus into a form acceptable as 2 
Rorschach response, Needless to 5а, 
the number of card rejections, that 15 
the number of occasions in which it 
Was not possible for the subject t? 
mobilize sufficient perceptual activity 
to produce a response, increased ve! 
substantially at the shortest exposures: 
Whether these considerations mak 
more understandable the tendency © 
severely regressed chrónic schizo 
phrenics to give either pure С TS 
sponses or no color responses at a 
15 an open question, but it seems like 
ly that such factors are important iP 
these cases as well, 
, One test of the usefulness and val 
idity of any Rorschach hypothes?5 
such as the one regarding color des: 
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cribed here, must be its explanatory 
value in actual clinical work, Limita- 
tions of space prevent our presenta- 
tion of any but very brief and limited 
clinical Rorschach samples or vig- 
nettes. With a view to considering the 
Sort of problems of a clinical inter- 
pretation of Rorschach color men- 
toned at the very beginning of this 
Paper, I have selected samples from 
the Rorschach protocols of a chronic 
Schizophrenic, an hysteric, and a nar- 
Cissistic character disorder. The read- 
er will understand that our interest 
here is certainly not to demonstrate 
that diagnostic conclusions can be 
drawn from color responses alone; it 
15, 1n fact, in quite the other direction, 
namely, in considering the nature of 
the color response in three individuals 
Whose character and pathology is well 
delineated from other sources. 

The first case is that of a 42-year-old 
Male chronic schizophrenic patient 
Who had scratched out a barely am- 

ulatory adjustment for many years. 

hen seen recently at a psychiatric 
Sanitarium, he was undergoing some 
gree of further decompensation 
Which made hospitalization necessary 
2t that time, His Rorschach contained 
orty-seven responses, somewhat more 
than one would have expected from 
the extent of his general dilapidation, 
x probably reflecting those doggedly 
ained adaptive capacities which 
чан permitted him to function at а 
marginal level outside the hospital 
3d 50 long. Contaminations, gross 
к ai fabulations, perseverative Xs 
дзе, confused and peculiar poe i 
Were and gross fluidity of thin ing 
te all conspicuous. His F plus E 
ants hee low. Among the den 
Card ae had one M, the popu ar m 
Vols ПІ, four FC of which two П 
ved an arbitrary use of color, one 
and five pure C responses. — 
ur "Боша like to consider а partion: 
conten en response that he pes IE 
ary, p. Quite innocuous and is ua 
Which ut unusual in the exten о 
his e it revealed certain aspects bà 
9-tunctioning: responding to t 
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usual area of the popular animal re- 
sponse on Card VIII, he said: “These 
two red things here (the animal fig- 
ures) look like газ... (pause)... 
only they're гей». . red rats b 
never heard of that . . . only the shape 
looks like rats." In this response, the 
form, certainly one of the most clear- 
cut and obvious in the Rorscach, was 
accurately perceived or articulated. 
But it is at the same time clear that 
this perception is not at the level at 
which we are accustomed to thinking 
of form perception. The concreteness 
of the response is obvious. An ade- 
quate form perception or delineation 
implies the capacity to abstract per- 
ceptually the outline or shape regard- 
less of the other sensory stimuli which 
might surround or be enveloped by 
that shape; here, this capacity was 
clearly not present. Once impressed by 
the gross, concrete sensory stimulus, 
the patient was not able to delay, or 
to hold back his response to the color, 
to say nothing of the even more high- 
ly developed function of making use 
of it in, for example, an adequate FC 
response. This incapacity reflects a 
severe immobilization of the ego-func- 
tions involved. The patient's subjec- 
tive feeling of helplessness and pas- 
sivity is conveyec, not only in his 
verbalization in connection with the 
spontaneous response, but also in his 
answer to inquiry. When the exam- 
iner later went back to this response 
and asked, "Red rats?", he answered, 
“Very peculiar . 25 but I mean I saw 
them that уау... you don't see red 
rats . . - but they're shaped like rats,” 
What gives this response and verbali- 
zation its almost poignant quality is 
the fact that this man’s capacity to 
take some realistic distance from his 
own production was not altogether 
absent; he was well aware of its in- 


adequacy.* 


3 The reader may be struck by the similarity 
between the subjective feeling of passivity 
and helplessness in this patient, in connec- 
tion with the response quoted, and what 
is called, in organic patients, “impotence.” 
They involve, 1 think, essentially the same 


pr 'OCess. 
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The response quoted was followed 
immediately by another one, and it 
seems possible to see in this sequence 
the further breakdown of the extreme- 
ly shaky and already inadequate de- 
tachment, and the patient’s own great- 
er passivity in the fact of his response 
to the color stimulus: this second re- 
sponse was a pure C—“and the redness 
(now all of the red area on Card уш) 
reminds me of tincture of merthio- 
late . . . (and now a further break- 
down and detachment) . . . like I have 
on my hand here.” 


It happened that six months later 
this patient had recompensated to a 
considerable degree, and it is inter- 
esting to compare his handling of the 
same stimulus on Card VIII at that 
time. His response was, "This looks 
like a rat-the same on the other side 
:* . (long pause) . . . I was going to 
say it looks like ink— 
but - I can't see anything else." 
(He hands the card back abruptly.) 
In the inquiry he was 


1 - - It doesn't look like ink 
this time, . , Tt feels f 


like a lot of thi s disa 
way I looked i 
thought I would 
Sometimes it p 
In an unus 
describes at le 
reconstituted 
situation, con 
response and 
followeq it, is 
cause the respo 
Was quite ordi 


remember. I guess 
ays not to remember” 
ually explicit way, he 
ast some aspects of the 
ego functioning. The 
cerning this particular 
the verbalization that 
all the more clear be. 
nse content, originally, 


With this p 
sponse at least, 


1 from some vague 
feeling of increased Control, includ- 
Ing increased repressive Capacity cer. 
tainly, but in this instance а control 
that reflects itself more 


і in the са acit 
to detach himself from the е 


Subjective 
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concrete sensory impression and E 
hold back the response to the color- 
stimulus in particular. He is able now, 
although obviously barely able, to 
achieve a true form response, to make 
the perceptual abstraction which that 
implies, and to muster the degree o 
ego activity which is necessary for it. 
In the normal subject, this process 
functions so smoothly and so quickly 
as not to be noticeable; here, it is 50 
effortful as to be conspicuous, It 
might be mentioned that the color 
determinants in the second Rorschach 
consisted of two FC, of which one was 
à FC—, two CF, and only one pure C; 
it may be mentioned, also, that at the 
time of the second testing this man 
was, in general clinical observation, 


à good deal more emotionally respon- 
sive. 


Our second Rorschach excerpt 15 
from the protocol of a 89-year-old 
hysterical woman, This patient's ad- 
justment was characterized, and had 
been for many years, by many typic 
ally hysterical features: a general re- 
Pressiveness, lack of reflectiveness, an 
Naivete; a good deal of romantic fan- 
tasy; and, above all, a conspicuously 
labile emotionality, It was, in fact, а 
rapidly increasing difficulty in emo- 
tional control, manifest mostly in out- 
bursts of tears, or angry outbursts to- 
Ward various members of her family 
that, having reached such a pitch as 
to be frightening to both her family 


and her, had causeq her to seek hos 


pitalization. 


1 the sanitarium, begin- 
ning with an outburst of tears almost 
immediately upon meeting the admit- 
ting therapist, 


Her Rorsc: ch, except perhaps for 


one feature, much as one might 
expect. Ther : were practically no hu- 
man movement responses, only опё 


FM;* there Was, however, an abun- 
dance of color responses including 
кысы. э. 


*The scoring here follows that described by 
Rapaport, Schafer, and Gill (16). 
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ae one F/C, two CF, and three 
inclitties he a balance of .5/7, if one 
p s the F/C and C/F scores in 
i tabulation. Her form level was 
mem quite high, though lowered 
ber of v Dy the presence of a num- 
Th m oM gross W responses. 
ойе " of the usual content cate- 
ola tae lor were five responses, out 
ian a of 49, in the category of sex 
of 49 he anatomy. The accumulation 
Por Me ония is the unusual feature 
edly att i to before, and is undoubt- 
rather si se os to the presence of a 
dere ambitious, persistent, compul- 
Streak in her make-up. 

РА eese closely some of this 
tom. color responses with an eye 
tion ui. ing them, and the verbaliza- 
Bur ган them, with those of 
itiarked di case, there appear both 
ina ae illerences and certain inter- 
spies ане, Her first color re- 
Mrd ir dich was her first response to 
heavens!’ was as follows: “Oh, my 
of TED ms (flushes...a brief burst 

umi laughter)... oh! , .. well, 
dome о, Say it would look just like 
zine & ps in a gynecological maga- 
inquiry book of some kind." In the 
clear i to this response it became 
rather = the response was a formally 
у the ague W, determined largely 
though immediate color impression, 
form p integrated to some extent with 
conten? dn of sexual association, a 
ter mind hich was obviously much on 
Appear |; Other color responses which 
to Eo ven T in the Rorschach seem 
tua] 7 many of the same percep- 
without ities as this one, though 
Tespons the sexual content. Her first 
"iur 7 for example, to Card IX 15, 

."at looks like a burst of some- 


th à 
buns e just looks lit ‘a great big 
else.” TI color more a anything 
"Gosdnes first response 05 Card X is 

ess! , . . it looks Jike something 


Bug, uer a microscope ...in color. 
Doth ae responses аге W's and 
the Sine accompanied _by essentially 
Was рату of tense discharge which 
arent in connection with the 


Carli 
er res 
response. In these responses. 
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also, she finally managed to achieve 
some degree of integration of color 
with form, but a quite weak one. 
The exclamations, flushing, and 
nervous hesitations that accompanied 
these responses leave little doubt that 
the perceptions were accompanied by 
a subjective experience of being 
struck. by something or being taken 
by surprise, that is, a subjective ex- 
perience of relative passivity. When 
one sees, in a Rorschach of this sort, 
such conspicuous evidence that the 
atient is "struck" by something, it is 
tempting to assume that the color 
contains somehow an intrinsic affec- 
tive value. Yet it seems that even in 
this case, to say nothing of the previ- 
ous one, such an assumption is not 
It is necessary to remem- 
at this particular time, the 
atient was characterized by a serious 
weakness of control on a certain level, 
the level of affect control. She is faced, 
then, with a perceptual stimulus 
which, by its nature, offers the possi- 
bility of a more immediate, less ac- 
tively controlled sort of response than 
other kinds of perceptual stimuli. The 
individual with more secure controls 
and more effective channels for a 
modulated kind of expression and 
spontaneity can handle this task easily 
and can make use of theinitial sensory 
impression in à controlled and com- 
fortable way. But this is just what 
the present patient is not able to do. 
She cannot safely relax the thin kind 
of control which she tries to maintain. 
She seems drawn to that aspect of 
the stimulus which calls for less de- 
lay and less reflection, Le. less ego 
activity, and which therefore offers 
greater possibility of immediate dis- 
charge, but once there, so to say, she 
cannot handle her own immediate 
response, integrate it satisfactorily 
with formal considerations, or modu- 
late it. That she makes some active 
effort at control seems clear, and is 
suggested, for example, by the thirty- 
second reaction time which precedes 
the first color response quoted, on 
Card II; this is the longest reaction 


necessary. 
ber that, 
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time in her entire protocol. But the 
outcome of such efforts at mobiliza- 
tion is nevertheless a response dom- 
inated by the immediate, gross, sen- 
sory impression and accompanied by 
small scale affective discharges in the 
form of flushing and exclamations. 
Such discharges also may be reflected 
in the tone of the content of the re- 
sponses themselves, eg. "bursting." 
Certainly the level of integration of 
color and form which she achieves 
and the level of ego activity which is 
reflected in that integration are great- 
er than that of the previous case; the 
previous picture of flaccid helpless- 
ness is not evident here. We may 
speak, then, of quite a different level 
of ego passivity. 

It may be objected that, particu- 
larly regarding the patient's exclama. 
tions, the reactions we are discussing 
are rather to the content of the re- 
sponse, particularly in the case of the 
sexual response, than to the percep- 
tual situation. It must be agreed that 
some such reaction to the particular 
content which springs to her mind 
ү оршу does play a role in the be- 

avior that finally appears, but this 
seems to be a secondary aspect of the 
process, It would seem, and here our 
argument would be akin to that of 
Rickers-Ovsiankina, that the condi- 
tion of momentary passivity promoted 

by the perceptual situation is just 
that condition under which highly 


charged content is likely to come clos- 
er to the surface, 


The third case 
Schach we shall 


purposes to 
15 patient's 


chief interest here is in 
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life; it reflected itself in large and im- 
portant life issues = GB. анн 
divorce, and his business life — anc 
also in many small aspects of his daily 
life. Business decisions, the buying of 
a car, even marriage, were carried Que 
speedily, without a great deal of re- 
flection, and, as far as one could tell, 
with quite limited amounts of ate 
Certainly the affect that he displaye 
was nowhere near that of the patient 
just discussed, although on the бше 
hand, he was by no means аз blan 
as the first patient described here. 

His Rorschach was an unusually 
lengthy one, although many of the 
responses, 77 in all, were pretentious 
and shallow. His color responses in- 
cluded eight FC and F/C, three CF; 
one C/F, and two pure C. In this pa- 
tient, whose generally pleased preoc- 
cupation with his own looks, the style 
of his car, and especially those vagar- 
ies of his personality or behavior 
which he considered unusual, was 
very much in evidence, it is not ee 
prising that many of his Rorschac 
responses were reeled off in a rather 
exhibitionistic way and with specia 
pleasure at those responses which he 
considered to be remarkable or un- 
usually “weird.” In marked contrast 
to the previous patient, there was nO 
discernible affect, beyond the sort О 
pleasure described, accompanying his 
color responses. His manner was one 
of dictating What he felt confident 
would be an interesting record. 

To Card II, for example, where, of 
Course, he first encounters color, after 
rst giving a W response of ‘clowns; 
he goes оп“... then, blood . . . bloo 
stains,” a pause followed by another 
response that does not become clear 
until the inquiry, *. . toilet... this 
isn’t particularly pretty"—this last Te 
mark is said with particularly exag 
gerated emphasis, as though to cal 
the examiner's attention to how path- 
ological the response was, He returns 
to the color a few responses later with 
the following: “Tt seems to be like red 
underwear there (the upper red area)’; 
a few responses further on, he says 
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“Upside down it looks like an ex- 
plosion . . . like a volcano exploding 
o (and now obviously wanting to 
go into his "associations" апа bridling 
somewhat at the restrictions of the 
test...) ... are you interested in 
what I am thinking or just primarily 
what this represents?" Finally, his last 
remark on handing the card back, 
again with special emphasis, "I don't 
like that red." 

1 The “toilet” response turns out to 
Је associated loosely with the previous 
blood” response and to include all of 
the black, center white, and lower red 
areas of the card; when asked about 
this response in the inquiry, he re- 
plied, again obviously pleased, “Ah, 
T was afraid you'd get to that. It seems 
to be a blast of blood. That’s been a 
big problem of mine . . . it seemed to 
€ associated with blood coming out 
of my rectum. I always have a fear of 
Hood coming out of my stool — Or 

€ctum. I have a cyst...” 
үз, {һеге аге three_color-dom- 
Mated responses to a single card: 
lood,” the vaguely formed “red un- 
ene a and the equally vaguely 
p volcano." With these few 
кор I have tried to convey the 
and edingly impulsive, yet unruffled 
th even exhibitionistic tone that ran 
roughuot this patient's Rorschach. 
РУУНУ іп the face of the color- 
fon us, ie, his perceptual tendency 
en the immediate, gross only 
sion ely articulated sensory impres 
obvi without further development, 15 
a enough. The absence of de- 
in une in his response seems even to 
of dis e, as in the first case, some loss 
рпа between. the objective 
бес stimulus and himself. It 15 ine 
Spite he to note, however, that е. 
аге] his abundant use of color only 
Soman integrated with form, ane 
indic, not at all, there was iie 
ing MURUS of either a subjective feel- 
asin being “struck” by the stimulus, 
first the second case, or, as E 2 
Ness Ee of a feeling of help = 
ound tee face of it. He apparen у 
the more immediate percepta 
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route a congenial one, and could per- 
mit himself, relatively comfortably 
and apparently even with a subjective 
feeling of deliberateness, to respond 
to the sensory impression in an imme- 
diate, rather diffuse, and undetached 
way. 

The conditions which make for the 
absence of a subjective feeling of pas- 
sivity even when such passivity is 
abundantly evident to the objective 
observer, seems a very interesting is- 
sue, but need not concern us here. 
Suffice it to mention that this dis- 
crepancy, apparent in the Rorschach, 
found its exact parallel in clinical ob- 
servation. His quick, unreflective im- 

ulsive behavior could not help but 
strike anyone as an incapacity to de- 
lay, to hold back and consider conse- 

uences, or to reflect on possible al- 
ternatives; yet the patient himself in 
no way feli at the mercy of his im- 
pulses, but rather that every action of 
his was deliberate and willful. Our 
reason for considering this patient's 
Rorschach is primarily to illustrate 
yet another form of pathological pas- 
sivity, manifest clinically primarily in 
impulsive action and again manifest 
in ihe Rorschach in color-dominated 


responses. : 

By examining briefly the color re- 
sponsiveness of these three patients I 
have tried to illustrate three different 
sorts, and possibly also three different 
degrees, of passivity. In the last case 
hie passivity was manifest in impul- 
sive action; in the second, it seemed 
manifest in affective outbursts; and in 
the first case, in concrete, syncretic 
thinking and a general immobiliza- 
tion. The Rorschachs of all of these 
cases included color-dominated re- 
sponses prominently, but it seems in- 
adequate to consider this a reflection 
in all of them, of a way or ways of 
handling affect alone. In the complex, 
hierarchical organization of ego ac- 
tivity, regressive breakdown or inade- 

uate development can take place on 
different levels. It appears that when 
such a condition exists it is reflected 
in the perceptual process. Instead of 
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a detached or objective perception, 
primarily in terms of formal charac- 
teristics, in which various less essen- 
tial sensory impressions, eg. color, are 
either disregarded or, as in the more 
spontaneous, expressive, and flexible 
normals whom we might describe as 
"colorful" in personality, made use of 
in a supplementary and enriching 
way, instead of this, the internal re- 
sponse to the gross, sensory aspects of 
the stimulus tends to one degree or 
another, to take precedence over and 
push aside its logically more signifi- 
cant formal characteristics. 

Some incidental mention was made 
before of the matter of perceptual 
thresholds and their connection with 
the problems we are considering here, 
and I should like, in conclusion, to 
return to this issue very briefly. How- 
ever gross such a statement may be, 
to say that an individual's perceptual 
tendencies lean, for whatever reason, 
toward relatively more passive and 
immediate routes or relatively more 
active and detached ones, is to say 
Something, also, about perceptual 
thresholds. It may be said that the 
more immediate the response to a sen- 
sory stimulus, i.e., the less activity 
that intervenes between the effective 
presentation of the stimulus and the 
organization of some sort of percep- 
tual response, the lower the percep- 
tual threshold for that stimulus, As 
far as the Rorscha 
certainly, with 
mediacy" 
Such concrete time measure as, 
example, reaction time. It s 


that with simplified 


pe, the immediacy of 
ў [ response to a sensory 
stimulation may be measured. It ma 
be, for example, that 
whose perceptual tendency is in our 
terms relati 1 


mediate 


а perceptual 


ach would 
zed by co]. 
ould show, 
ation, rela. 
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tively, lower thresholds for the simple 
recogniton of color. One might expect 
that those same individuals would, on 
the other hand, have a more difficult 
time in the active discernment and 
articulation of a more complex stimu- 
lus, and there would show relatively 
high thresholds. These things remain 
problems for empirical study. At any 
rate, it seems that through such con- 
siderations our interest joins that of 
the psychoanalytically influenced 
workers who have been interested in 


the function of thresholds in early ego 
development, 
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The Normal Personality: An Analysis of Rorschach and Thematic 
Apperception Test Responses of a Group of 
College Students : 


RacuEL Dunaway Cox 
Bryn Mawr College 


The psychological study here re- 
ported was one part of an intensive 
investigation of a group of able, out- 
standing young men and women 
studying in three small liberal arts 
colleges. The objective of the study 
was the further clarification of the 
concept of normal personality, Nor- 
mality, for the Purposes of the in. 
vestigation, was understood as the 
ability to maintain an harmonious 
and productive relationship with the 
environment and with the self. The 
normal person was assumed to be a 
"going concern," 
reasonably positi 
outer pressures 
out intolerable 
environment or 
sition to be tested 
sarily expected to be true, was that 
the subjects selected for Study would 
be free of psychoses and neuroses, 


2 The Student Council St 
by the William T, 


„ OF 
Pennsylvania Hospital. 


volved in the study were Br 
Haverford, and § n e 


were elected to the councils during 
the two-year period. One of the group 
declined to participate in this inves- 
tigation. One left college before hi 
material was completely collecte L 
The remaining sixty-four entered vol- 
untarily into the undertaking. 


A three-fold study was conducted 
by a staff of psychiatrists, social po. 
Workers and psychologists. The EE 
Step was to administer a psychologic?” 
test. battery consisting of a scholasti 
aptitude test and individual admin- 
istrations of the Rorschach and The- 
matic Apperception Test. Secone, 
each student talked, for a total of six 

0015, to one of the staff sychiatrist? 

hird, the parents of each studen 
were interviewed by a case worker n 
the student's home. Three to fou 
hours were usually spent with Un 
parents, although in one or two in 
Stances the time Was cut to two hours. 
In two cases the parent interview wa 
conducted somewhere other than Jn 
the home, Although no rigid proce 
dure or theoretica] orientation was 
™MPposed upon Psychiatrists or case 
Workers, they were expected to ЄХ 
plore with Students and parents the 
student's developmenta] history, hi$ 
relationships with parents, siblings 
and peers, the Successes and failures 
he had encountered, and his feelings 
about them. The Students were aske 


an effort to discover 
they observed, 
peated dreams, 
were discussed, s, 
avior were 
€ parents were 
count of the lives and 


what regulariti® 
Their fears, often Т 
and unusual habi 


adjustments 0 
of their ow t 
€velopmenta] histories as well as tha 
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of their son or daughter participatin 
in the study, » P nre 
_ Follow-up studies will be made at 
intervals to determine how these nor- 
mal young people fare in adult life. 
The first [ull scale follow-up is now 
almost complete. Bond has reported 
the coordinated study elsewhere. (1) 
The present paper is devoted to an 
analysis of the psychological battery. 
The results of the three approaches 
sustain the original hypothesis of the 
Investigation, that the sixty-four stu- 
dents would be entirely without psy- 
choses. The assumption that they 
would be without neuroses has had 
to be revised, for it was found that 
the group was by no means homogen- 
€ous in its normalcy, Twenty-eight of 
them (roughly 43 per cent) main- 
tained a high level of functioning 
With apparent ease; 23 (or 36 per 
cent) bought adjustment at an ap- 
preciable cost, showing some neurotic 
Pun 12 (or almost 19 per cent) 
tie ed with great insecurity or hos- 
nea у, ог both, and seemed to be less 
: Ccessful than the others in main- 
aining the outward aspect of smooth 
adjustment. 

c The analysis of psychological data 
diy the students, on the basis 
le psychiatrists judgment, at 
me three [е of pile bee health 
eed above. These levels are des- 
Snated respectively, Group A, Group 
the Toup C. Known history during 
i ets of the investigation was also 
Rien? modify and give further di- 
nom on 10 the description of the 
mal, though this did not material- 
апре the positions assigned to 1n- 
atric 2415 оп the basis of the psychi- 
E interviews and social case Wor 
the ; In cases of doubtful placement, 
ere chiatric judgment and history 
i ey weighed, one against 
i ae her, The groupings did not take 
test gu psideration the psychological 
Шул ings, since ме wished specifi- 
cholos, {тише the nature of Py. 
different үе data produced by He 
assign evels of adjustment. The 
nent of a student to a group 
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was made before the analysis of the 
psychological data was begun. 

After the analysis of the student 
council data had been completed, the 
results were compared with a set of 
data derived from a group of students 
known to be not comfortably or suc- 
cessfully adjusted in their college com- 
munity. This group, hereafter called 
D, was composed of twenty-two. stu- 
dents who had been referred to the 
coilege psychiatrist because of emo- 
tional problems troubling enough to 
be a conspicuous handicap. None of 
this group was psychotic. Two of 
them were occasionally confused in 
their thinking. All of them were at 
least temporarily lowered in efficiency 
and well-being by the emotional dis- 
turbance which was the occasion for 
the psychiatric referral. They do not 
constitute an extreme group. For this 
reason, any differences found between 
them and the student council group 
are especially interesting. 

The comparison group were all 
women students. It would have been 

referable to have available, as we 
did not, a group of both men and 
women; but, in the absence of clear 
evidence of sex differences in the tests 
used, the employment of the one-sex 

оир for comparison purposes was 
thought permissible. The nature of 
the sex ratio in the C group, which 
contains a relatively high proportion 
of males, suggests that if there are 
any reliable sex differences in the tests 
used, the differences between the stu- 
ouncil and our psychiatric 


dent с nd o 
oup tend to minimize the rea] dif- 


ferences. 
ANALYSIS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL DATA 
Scholastic Aptitude Test? a 


This test was divided into a verbal 
and a mathematical section. The 
mean score on each is set at 500 for 


з A scholastic aptitude test equivalent in con- 
tent and difficulty to the college entrance 
examination was provided and scored by the 
Educational Testing Service of Princeton, 


New Jersey. 
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all entering college Freshmen. The 
student council mean score on the 
verbal section of the test was 677, 
with a s.d. of 75.74. The mean score 
of the mathematical test was 533, s.d. 
= 92.4. These students were obvious- 
ly able people. 


Another апа perhaps more acute 
indication of their relative ability is 
their scores on a scholastic aptitude 
test administered near the time of 
entrance into college? since the Scores 
on this test can be compared directly 
with those achieved by the compari- 
son group at the same stage of devel. 
opment. On the verbal test the mean 
score for the total student council 
group was 589; on the mathematical 
section the mean score was 566. Cor- 
responding mean scores for compari- 
son Group D at entrance to college 
were 615 Verbal and 541 Mathemati- 
cal. Neither the difference between 
the verbal means nor the difference 
between mathematical means is sta- 
tistically significant. The difference 
between Verbal means: t = 1.34; and 
between Mathematical means t = .9, 
Further, the verbal mean of Group A 
is 11 points higher than that for 
Group C, but this is again not sta- 
tistically significant. 

The psychiatric group of this study, 
being selected on the basis of an emo- 
tional problem, were not necessari]y 
9r even usually failing or doing poor 
work in college courses. For this rea- 
Son it is not, perhaps, surprising that 
their scholastic apti 
no significant di 
of the student 1 
it is interesting 
problems seem n 


evertheless, 
that their emotional 
ot to have been the 
upshot of a rigorous academic pro. 
gram, for their Studies were not of. 
fering them insuperable hurdles. 


ee 
* This was the usual College В Е, 
I Was | а oard Entra 
Examination, s: ане 


‘Degrees of freedom | fo 
was 78 since in 


take the pre. 
the others, 
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Analysis of the Rorschach 

The aspects of the Rorschach gin 
jected to analysis were: NU ame 
tivity; (2) the number of M; (3) E 
Erlebnistypus; (4) the relation. о 
Fc + FK to F; (5) the relationship 
of undifferentiated to differentiated 
shading; and (6) the number of m, K 
and k. Two other measures calculat- 
ed were thought to be promising have 
nOt, to our knowledge, previously 
been reported in the literature. These 
we have called the morbidity score 
and the discomfort score. It should 
be emphasized at the outset that our 
results strongly support the tradition- 
al Rorschach thesis that no one de- 
terminant or ratio can alone шге 
to identify either adjustment or ua 
adjustment.. Our group A subjects 
appear from time to time in company 
with those from Group C. Even mem- 
bers of the psychiatric group turn up 
now and then beside our most har- 
moniously functioning A people. This 
analysis has reiterated that the so- 
called normals achieve the manage 
ment of their weaknesses — even O 
their neuroses — in а variety of ways. 
Some use one kind of strength, others 
€mploy another to achieve this end. 
It can be added, however, that the 
A and B Rorschachs, and to a lesser 
extent even the C's, have a sound anc 
feeling different from the psychiatric 
ог D group. Some of this difference is 
caught in the Scoring symbols, Some 
of it lies in a general choice of words, 
in the variety and richness of content; 
in humor and joie de vivre — little o 
which is fully captured in the scot 
ing. 
Productivity 


The mean number of responses for 


Group A was 39.4; for B, 46.8; for C 
39.9; for D, 30.9. The medians até 
38, 42, 40 and 36 respectively. These 
differences were tested for significance 
as between Student council and 


Sroup and as between the various 
subgroups. 


Testing for Significance of differ- 
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ence in productivity between Student 
Council Group A and Student Coun- 
cil Group B, t = 1.16; and between 
Group A and Group D, t = 1.10; 
and between total Student Council 
Group and Group D, t — 1.76. None 
is statistically significant. However, it 
was interesting to note that in this 
fairly. small sample, over-producing 
individuals turned up in two groups: 
р Groups В апа D. Remembering 
- B Group people are adjusted 
ith considerable effort, we may sur- 
egens these are the people who 
justi деу must sing for their suppers, 
ie their existence by extreme 
cU equi The D Group over-pro- 
sicot n Hs we know by their Ror- 
н т driven by many of the same 
hen гез; but they are driven much 
ешт and in their great effort, judg- 
of or becomes blurred and the quality 
* product deteriorates. Some Group 
heres might rise to Group B if 
wen Samd more effort in adjust- 
additi But on the other hand, this 
With tonal extension of. themselves, 
is concomitant anxiety, might 
di 4 them into more pronounced 
culty, 
n single refusal of a plate oc 
al in the student council group. 
aud" due was offered by the D group, 
ге his refusal was redeemed by 
fec a Ponset on the Inquiry. Thus, 
1on is so rarely resorted to, even 
Шап less happily adjusted subjects, 
See 5 occurrence may be regarded 
ery marked deviation. 


The M Variable 
The student council group showed 


Taste I. Distributi 


Productio 
о п Grow Group Group 
FM ap SP Mg 

К н 1 

2 1 2 

2 1 1 

8 6 2 

7 6 4 

7 6 1 

2 4 1 
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wide variability in M production, 
ranging from none at all by one fairly 
aggressive member of Group C to 
thirty by a highly endowed, intensely 
motivated girl in Group B. (See Table 
I.) The median number for each of 
the two main groups of students, 
council and non-council, taken sep- 
arately, is six. Surprisingly, five stu- 
dent council members gave only one 
M. One of these people was outstand- 
ing throughout college, scoring very 
high in scholastic aptitude and win- 
ning a variety of honors and respon- 
sibilities from Freshman year onward. 
Though clear cut and non-overlap- 
ping deficiencies do not appear be- 
tween the student council and the 
comparison groups, the trend of the 
findings sustain, on the whole, the es- 
tablished precedent that emotional 
disturbance tends to deplete M pro- 
duction in quantity and in quality. 
The Erlebnistypus 

Forty-nine (76.5 per cent) of the 
student council group are more heav- 
ily weighted on the introversive side. 
Ten of them are extratensive and five 
ambi-equal. Two of the extratensives 
are from Group A, three from Group 
B, five from Group C. One ambi- 
equal is in Group C. Exactly half of 
Group D is introversive, two are ambi- 
and nine (40.9 per cent) are 
extratensive. The three-way distribu- 
tion of categories of the two groups 
was tested for significance of differ- 
ence by chi-square. The difference is 
statistically significant at the .02 level 
of confidence. Chi-square equals 5.44, 
nt at the .02 level of con- 


equal, 


significar 


ons of M in the Four Groups 


Percent of 


council Percent of 
groups Group comparison 
A,B,C D Group D 
Fewer — 2 Fewer -— 
than 16 2 than 27 
4M's шак 2 4M's 57 
95 4 18 
26 1 38 
99 4 18 
11 1 1 


fis: 


fidence. It seems probable that adjust- 
ment in these colleges, where a great 
deal of self responsibility is expected 
of students, demands in high degree 
the ability to postpone action in the 
interest of long-term goals, to with- 
draw into the self, to work problems 
out in fantasy. The tendency to re- 
spond with emotional lability and to 
depend predominantly upon the en- 
vironment for values, appears to be 
unadaptive, This might explain the 
high incidence of the introversive 
mode among the student council 
members and for the relatively high 
proportion of the C and D group 
found using the extratensive mode. 
(These students were all in the very 
late teens or early twenties, hence 
should have been well beyond the 
withdrawing movement attributable 
to adolescence.) 


Closely related to the problem of 
the Erlebnistypus is the FC: CFiC 
ratio. Klopfer (2) et al advance the 
view that good adjustment. is asso- 
ciated with a preponderance of FC in 
the color ratio; but when the tota] 
council group was compared with 
Group D, a chi-square of 9.56 was 
found, significant at the 02 level of 
confidence. Furthermore, the trend 


f was in a 

consis Group A 

less frequently using CF+C>FC than 
roup B, and so on. | 


F:Fc+FK 
Healthful functioning limits for 


the ratio F: Fc+FK have be 
: en sug- 
gested by Klopfer et al (2) to be Я 


three-cell 


B level 
Since all four gr vel of confidence, 


inF percentage, the difference 2, Ex 


ratios is related to the Fc 
duction. i 
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of the distribution by council mem- 
bers, and by Group D of the Fc--FK 
«MF end, Forty-eight per cent of the 
council group exceeds the upper limit 
set for Ес+-ЕК. Roughly eight percent 
fall below it. These results suggest 
two possible surmises, One is that the 
small, somewhat cloistered college at- 
tracts and provides a favorable milieu 
for the student with a high Fc+FK 
component. Despite this fact, the 
psychiatric group in this setting pile 
up a relatively high count in the 
Ес+ЕК<МЕ сеј, suggesting that in 
these colleges downward deviation is 
more serious than u pward, A second 
surmise is that “ооп by their 
peers,” the selective factor in this 
sample of “normal” students, is the 
prcumstance which determines the 
high Fc+FK. Indeed it would be in 
accord with Rorschach theory to find 
Students who seek and receive an 
avowal of acceptance by their peers 
(viz. election) to be high in the con- 
fact component, Yet there is in the 
student body of the small selective 
college as a whole a difficult to define 
quality which gives us reason to ад. 
pance the first hypothesis. Monroe? 


has found Striking and characteris- 
tically differe 
sonality in th 


lected sampl 
small liber. 
Should be 


€ of upperclassmen in thé 
al arts college can an 
put to the test 


Undifferentiated to Differentiated 
Shading Ratio jii e 


Only two student counci] members: 
both in Group C, gave undifferen- 


tiated shading responses more fre- 
i v 


5 
Регзопа1 communication, 
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quently than differentiated ones. This 
is 3 per cent of the council members. 
The undifferentiated shading response 
clearly is not much employed by these 
well-adjusted college students. Five, 
Or 22 per cent, of Group D used un- 
differentiated shading more frequent- 
ly. This is a startling difference be- 
tween the two groups. 


The Morb idity Score 


. The morbidity score here proposed 
15 based upon content. It rests pri- 
marily upon the affect expressed in 
Content and attempts to quantify 
Overtones of the protocol which have 
been used to a large degree in a qual- 
Пацуе way, Some of the data used in 
ius measure are specifically scorable 
Y existing schema, Others are scor- 
able but in the scoring lose some of 
Шек force. In brief, the morbidity 
Score is derived by summing all re- 
onses expressing dysphoric affect— 
io expressing hostile, destruc- 
bra or anatomical concepts. It em- 
T aay notions of disgust, decay, dis- 
е Бано, mutilation, or terror. E 
Con €d also are bizarre or disordere 
ex Cepts. Overtly but not symbolically 
«тее sexual responses were in- 
"ded on the ground that in this 
Population a blatantly expressed sex- 
ing (Oncept represents some weaken- 
5 of ego defenses, 
twee difference of 3.79 was found be- 
cil n the means of the student coun- 
“(Nd psychiatric groups. This is sig- 
1 cant at the .01 level of confidence 
betw 2.73, df = 85). The difference 
gou een the means of the A and | 
tica] Was 2.90. This, too, was neus 
(t= Y significant at the .01 leve 
= 3.12, df = 38). 


D; 
'Scomfort Score 


a panal Rorschach measure used was 
in comfort Score derived by n 
ali S m, k and K scores. These aT 
Fo 8ns of inner unrest or anh 
favora Te poses of this o 
With the рсы of m, аз contr i 
, were lisruptive meaning of 

€ passed over in the interest 9 
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detecting psychic disturbances that 
might benefit from the help the guid- 
ance service of colleges well equipped 
to deal with student problems. In in- 
dividual diagnosis it is important to 
follow Monroe's suggestion (3) of re- 
lating the production of these vari- 
ables to the total number of respon- 
ses. In the present survey of group 
tendencies, this is made less necessa: 
by the fact that long and short pro- 
tccols occur with approximately pro- 
portional frequency in the student 
council and the psychiatric group. 
The mean discomfort scores for the 
student council group is 3.33; for the 
psychiatric group, 4.95 and t is 3.1, 
significant at the .01 level of confid- 
ence. Calculation of the mean differ- 
ences of the separate variables making 
up the discomfort score, m, K and k, 
fails to reveal any statistically signifi- 
cant result. This was true both for 
the comparisons of groups A апа C 
and of the total council group with 
Group D. Only when the combina- 
tion of m, K and k is employed does 
the difference rise to statistical sig- 


nificance. 


Thematic Apperception Test 

Work with the Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test has thus far been limited to 
three variables of story content. They 
are (a) Direction of Thrust, in the 
sense of outward movement into the 
environment by the central character 
of the stories or impingement by the 
environment upon the character; (b) 
View of the World, which takes into 
account the subject’s optimism and 
essimism concerning the time and 
emotional climate within which his 
fantasy characters move or against 
which they pit themselves; and (9 
nature of Outcome in the stories, 
Every story is scored on each of these 
variables on a three-step scale run- 
ning from favorable to unfavorable. 
The Thrust Scale is scored Active, 
Indecisive, Passive. 'The View of the 
World Scale is scored Supportive, 
Neutral, Hostile, the Outcome Scale 
is scored Success, Indetermination, 
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Failure. Each student’s behavior in 
each variable is added separately to 
yield a score showing the weighting 
he has earned in each. 

The hypotheses to be tested were 
as follows: First, that students in good 
emotional health would alternate be- 
tween outward thrust and passive re- 
ception of thrust, between perceiving 
the environment as supporting and 
hostile, between favorable and unfav- 
orable outcome. These hypotheses 
were based on the notion that persons 
normally adjusted are able to perceive 
and accept the realities of experience. 
Here we also assume that both ends 
of the three continua will at some 
time be a part of the experience of 
all the subjects. A second hypothesis, 
advanced much more tentatively, was 
that the more normal emotional tones 
will express themselves in the stories 
by a higher frequency of active out- 
ward thrust than of passive receiving 
of thrust; by a higher fre uency of 
optimistic than of pessimistic view of 
the world; by a higher frequency of 
favorable than of unfavorable out- 
come. 
Because we do not have a satisfac- 
tory comparison group of protocols 
from the psychiatric referrals, the 
present analysis is limited to a stud 
of the differences between the A and 


the C Broups of the student council 
students, 


The findin 
the first hyp 
of the stud 
alyzed (fort 


85 unequivocally support 
othesis. All the protocols 
ent council thus far an- 
y in number) swing with 
apparent freedom between the two 
poles In all three variables. A com- 
Parison of the two extreme groups, 
A and С, shows the second hypothesis, 


or set of hypotheses, to be sound but 
by a much narrower 


Sixteen per cent 
have equal frequency, 


er cent show a pre- 
ve thrust; 50 per 
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TABLE II. Tests of Significance. 
Between Group A and Group C 
in Direction of Thrust * 


ADP Р>А Total 

Group A. 16 6 22 
Group C. 6 6 12 
29 12 34 


Those giving equal frequency to the oe 
tions of thrust were not included in eit 
cell. 


Chi-square = 1.7 not significant 


* In the table, A symbolizes active, outgoing 
thrust; P symbolizes passivity. 


cent of passive. The difference be- 
tween Group A and Group C yields 
a chisquare of 1.7, far too small ks 
reach statistical significance at the .05 
level of confidence. 

In View of the World, Group. А 
gave predominance to the supportive 
view in 50 per cent of the cases. Forty- 
SIX per cent more frequently pre- 
sented the world as hostile while four 
per cent gave equal weight to each 
view. In Group С not a single stu- 
dent gave predominance to the sup- 
portive view; 83 per cent presente 
hostile and frustrating views predom- 
апуу. Sixteen per cent gave equa 
Weight to each view. Because of the 
zero frequency in the supportive cel 
of the C group, when chi-square was 
calculated the ambi-equal frequencies 
were collapsed into the supportive 
cell in the case of both samples. This 
yields a chi-square of 4.79, significant 
beyond the .05 level of confidence. 

In outcome, 73 per cent of Group 
A gave favorable Outcomes more fre- 
quently than unfavorable; 27 per cent 
gave the reverse frequency, For GrouP 
C, 42 per cent more frequently gave 
favorable than unfavorable outcomes: 
50 per cent presented unfavorable 
outcomes more frequently, Eight pe! 
cent аге ambi-equal. The chi-square 
of 2.56 is not statistically significant 

Thus the only 
showing a statis 
ference between 
C is that concer 
dual's view of 
the fact that th 


one of these variables 
tically significant dif- 
Group A and Group 
ned with the indivt 
the world, However 
€ direction of all 6 


Racuet Dunaway Cox 


Nippon is in line with the hypo- 
theses encourages further experimen- 
tation with these variables. They do 
E to be getting at genuine differ- 
2 es between the comfortable and 
иа personality апа опе that is 
> mewhat less so. They have, more- 
baat the great virtue of simplicity, a 
y needed innovation in 'TAT in- 
pretation. 


SUMMARY 


ee study of sixty-four normal 
prisas students supports the not sur- 
ia Sencinston that some indivi- 
riso. Me 10 are making outstanding 
and butions to their communities 
Proces acre deep satisfaction in the 
and en ое this with little stress 
for si ain. Others pay a high price 
Similar adjustment. 
is 08 level of emotional health with- 
not si group under investigation 1$ 
scha SD ay related to level of 
astic aptitude. 
dr the Rorschach the members of 
Whole -called adjusted group on the 
normalo « most of the criteria for 
thou " cy set up in. the literature, al- 
or Sa these criteria were drawn UP 
youn more heterogeneous group 0 
here кла than that under survey 
ance of aese criteria include. accept- 
ис the plates, productivity, Pro 
"de of M, relation of to 
ip and the use of shading. 
in p ws color and shading ratios and 
di E. production of M, genuine 
Council ces were found between the 
Broun «8700р and a comparison 
ере Р of students referred to the col- 
ratio Psychiatrist. In the Fc+FK : F 
excelled е student council group МГ 
the use the expected frequency In 
markeds Fc+FK. In this they differ 
Which D from the psychiatric 8700р, 
eighteq. disproportionate numbers 
Decteq т F more heavily than was 6Х- 
ndings « the Fc+FK:F ratio. The 
pa on the normal group might 
that К ained away on the grounds 
AGE F percentage is very low, 


if 


7] 


it were not for the difference between 
council and non-council groups. Also, 
certain internal evidence, as well as 
known factors in the environment, 
suggest that the designated upper level 
for normal frequency of Fc+FK might 
well be raised. On the other hand, 
14F appears to be a little too low a 
level of Fc+FK production for good 
adaptation in the setting of these 
small colleges. 

Two new quantitative measures 
have been suggested, a Morbidity 
Score and a Discomfort Score. Both 
were found to differentiate to a level 
statistically significant between the 
student council and the psychiatric 
referral group. 

Three variables were explored in 
the TAT protocols: Direction of 
Thrust, View of the World, and Out- 
come. Results of this analysis sustain 
the hypothesis concerning an alter- 
nation from one end of the variable 
range to the other. The analysis fur- 
ther indicates that the variable View 
of the World is handled differently by 
the best and the least well adjusted 

roups within the student councils. 
The difference is significant at the .05 
level of confidence. The other two 
variables, Direction of Thrust and 
Outcome, show the expected trend, 
but the difference in groups does not 
reach sufficient magnitude to be sta- 
tistically significant. Results so far ob- 
tained indicate the need to push the 
comparisons here begun to a study of 
rotocols of students in psychiatric 


treatment. 
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Psychological Study of a School Phobia in 
One of a Pair of Identical Twins? 


JEROME KAGAN 
The Ohio State University 


This paper summarizes the psycho- 
logical study of a pair of monozy- 
gotic twin girls. The purpose of the 
report is to: (1) describe how projec- 
tive test material was used in analyz- 
ing the essential aspects of the con- 
flict which motivated a school phobia, 
and (2) to lend some support to the 
hypotheses concerning the Sum С 
score on the Rorschach. 

The twin girls were seen by the 
psychologist when they were 10 years, 
10 months of age. The mother had 
requested psychological testing of 
Twin A because A had refused to go 
to school and was beginning to show 
a fear of other social situations, in- 
cluding parties and visits to relatives. 
In addition to Twin B, the only other 
sibling was a male infant less than 
one year of age at the time of testing. 

Although Twin B apparently was 
showing no behavioral problems and 
Was considered by the parents to be 
satisfactorily adjusted, the psycholo- 
Bist requested that Twin B also be 
examined, Both girls were doing very 
well Scholastically and the mother re- 
ported no serious behavior difficulties 
with either girl prior to the develop- 
ment of A's refusa] to go to school. 


Both girls were Very attractive and 
the mother had tak 


sisted that they 
clothes and ofte 


girl soiled her blouse 
ave to change 
Although the 
girls had often requested different 
fused to permit 


Twin A had 


shown an increasin 
fear of school fo 


r three months prior 


* Thanks are due to Dr, Aly 
critical reading of the man 


in Scodel for his 
uscript. 


to psychological testing and refused to 
try to attend school for even part of 
the day. Her explanation for not at- 
tending was that the other children 
called her “cry baby” and she wanted 
to avoid this painful name calling ex- 
perience. She offered no explanation 
for her refusal to БО to parties or to 
relatives and stubbornly avoided these 
social situations, At the time of test- 
ing, A was having homebound in- 
struction so that her school work 
would. not suffer as а result of the 
prolonged absence, 


Twin A was seen first and Twin B 
one week later, Each girl was given 
the Wechsler Intelligence Scale fo! 
Children, the Rorschach, the TAT 


and the Figure Drawing Test in one 
interview, 


Behavior during the interview. 


Twin. A initially refused to leave 
her mother in the waiting room and 
began to cry, After considerable са- 
joling and bribing she left her mother 
and entered the testing room alone. 
Within ten minutes her behavior 
changed markedly. She became smil- 
ing, friendly and relaxed and showed 
no marked overt anxiety for the rest 
of the interview, Thus Twin A mani- 
fests considerable lability in affect and 
behavior. In addition, A's behavior 
during the interview was somewhat 
seductive and teasing in nature. She 
would initially resist answering 4 
question but become cooperative un- 
der slight pressure from the examiner. 
She would offer 4 pun or silly answer 
to a question and then spontaneously 
correct this and respond with the cor 
rect answer. 
On the basis of this t 
havior it 
adults, A h 


pe of be 
appears that, with male 
as a strong need for recog- 
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se ana attention, and these teas- 
йе Г пи ues apparently have been 
from ^s А in eliciting responsiveness 
арат ults in her environment. It is 
hava сан note that A's teasing be- 
Унт be T stopped short of nega- 
Sire ins , although she strongly de- 
she Mi спон and responsiveness, 
way ras LANE not to behave in any 
the Mes would provoke rejection by 
xaminer, 
ei rd B, on the other hand, be- 
entered eet different fashion. B 
"He outer T testing room willingly but 
entire a quite anxious during the 
sie NUN She fingered her 
ed rvously and was verbally less 
toward nz than A. B's orientation 
by her d 18 male examiner was marked 
née pg Se behave properly and 
а “sod to impress the examiner as 
BIO an p She was always com- 
tent on де cooperative and seemed in- 
Шешен L oing punishment or chas- 
"oc by the examiner. Thus, while 
recogniti otivated by a need to elicit 
intent — and attention, B was more 
impressin; avoiding punishment and 
she was ng others with the fact that 
Во " а. good girl. 
ther 1E talked repeatedly about 
their lathes brother and agreed that 
Other was more strict than their 
- Both girls agreed that B was 


Tap 
ance б, Intelligence Test Perform- 
Int ч Twins on the Wechsler 
elligence Scale for Children 


Twin B 
103 
129 
117 


Weighted Score 


c MN Tarin A Twin B 
11 11 
10 10 
10 13 
п 10 
Weighted Score 
TwinA Twin B 
10 13 
7 13 
13 17 
12 16 
12 
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smarter in school and that B stood a 
better chance of attracting a boy the 

both liked. Thus, as far as pee Poe! 
aspects of self esteem are concerned, 
z oman feels inferior in relation 
o B. 


Intelligence test performance. 


Table I summarizes the perform- 
ance of the twins on the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children. 

Performance on the Verbal Scale 
was quite similar for the two girls 
with no important differences on the 
sub-test scores, One question on the 
comprehension sub-test did suggest 
some personality differences. To the 
question "What should you do if you 
see a train approaching a broken 
track?" A replied, "I couldn't stop 
him." B's answer "Stop it by mak- 
ing a loud noise." A's answer indicates 
feelings of helplessness and inade- 

uacy in times of stress and a basic- 
ally passive approach to environment- 
al problems. 

On the performance scale B was 
superior to A mainly because B's ap- 

roach to the problems was more 
methodical and efficient and she 
gained bonus credits for quick solu- 
tions. A was quite impulsive and un- 
reflective in her approach to the pic- 
e arrangement sub-test and worked 
ing and with more of 
approach. Thus, A's 
behavior on the per- 
affirms the previous 
statement that feelings of helplessness 
are prepotent in a problem solving 
situation and these are apt to inter- 
fere with efficient problem solving 
behavior. 

Although B was overtly more anx- 
ious than A, the former did not let 
anxiety interfere with her problem 
solving behavior and this suggests that 
B has learned methods of dealing 
with anxiety so that it does not al- 
lead to disorganization of be- 


tur 
with less plann 
a trial and error 
roblem solving 
formance scale 


ways 
havior. Although A showed less overt 
anxiety, the stress of the test situation 


did lead to impulsive and essentially 


maladaptive responses and A seems 
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less able to control anxiety and pre- 
vent it from interfering with organ- 
ized and adaptive behavior. 


Rorschach protocols. 


Table 11 summarizes the formal as- 
pects of the Rorschach records of the 
twins. 


"TABLE II. Summary of Rorschach 
Responses of the Twins 


Twin A Twin B 
R. 38 36 
T. 20' 19' 
T ” " 
x 30 30 
Average reaction time for 
achromatic cards... 5.0” 3.8” 
Average reaction time for 
chromatic cards............... 5.6” 6.0” 
Total F x 100 
“к сч 68 83 
83 
36 
5 
0 
6 15.2 
[0 15 
„ Qf. 0:15 
(Fm + m) : (FC £c С) 0:0 Al 
No. R to VIIL IX, X x 100 
Кы к> == 34 35 
; 6:0 
21 17 
69 7] 
8 3 
2 3 
8 12 
2 1 
3 3 
0 1 
4 1 
5 1 
0 4 
9 0 
0 2 
1 0 
0 1 
1 0 
3 8 
1 1 
1 1 


The Rorschach 
twins are 
to formal с 
09%, рад, 


most salient differenc 


] ‚| protocols of the 
uite similar with respect 
aracteristics like R, Wo, 
F% and P. One of the 
es between the 


School Phobia in One of a Pair of Identical Twins 


twins lies in their different approach 
to the chromatic cards. Sum C is 7.0 
for A and only 1.5 for B. Klopfer, et 
al (4) state that when CF and C re- 
sponses outnumber FC reactions the 
individual is apt to have inadequate 
control of impulses and there will be 
a strong tendency to act out affective 
experiences. 

During the intelligence testing B 
was able to prevent her anxiety from 
interfering with her performance and 
thus was able to control the disor- 
ganizing influence of anxiety, Twin 
A, on the other hand, cried in the 
waitingroom and during the intelli- 
Bence testing was impulsive and un- 
able to control disorganizing affect. 

Referring specifically to A's symp- 
tom, it is reasonable to assume that 
the phobic reaction to school reflects 
an inability to suppress anxiety re- 
lated to a certain social situation and 
indicates a defect in the ability to pre- 
vent anxiety from flooding the ego. 

With respect to content, A seeme 
preoccupied with articles of clothing, 
giving three "scarf" responses in ad; 
dition to images of a “hat,” “blouse, 
“slip” and “skirt.” This concern with 
clothing might indicate preoccupa- 
tion with her attractiveness as a te- 
male. It was mentioned previously 
that the mother of the twins made the 
clothing issue a major one in the 
home and the girls were always metic- 
ulously dressed with the proper bal- 
ance and contrast of colors, The ex- 
aminer felt that twin A was a bit 
more conscious of her a pearance 
than twin В and was more careful in 
preventing creases and spots from 
spoiling her clothing. This behavior: 
together with her “teasing” attitude 
with the male examiner, suggests that 
A’s behavior is, in part, influenced bY 
a strong need to appear attractive t 
male figures so that she will be love 
and accepted by them. 

" Twin B gave two food responses 
("turkey bone" and "cookie") ап 
tended to emphasize oral receptive 
Symbolism in her images (e.g. “mout? 
of bird,” “place where you put the 


1 
| 
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RORSCHACH PROTOCOL oF TWIN A 
CARD I 


3” 

l. Eagle. 
D FL A 

2. Can I put it different ways? It may seem 
funny but it looks like a person if it had 
а body. 
W,S Fi Hd 

3. Looks like a mountain — no it is like a 
bridge going through here, 


1. The wings and body. 


2. A person's face—the eyes, nose and hat— 
teeth here. 


3. Looks like a bridge. 


CARD II 


l. Because it's red. 


Looks like it. 


ю 


. The colors all together. 


[7 


4. Looks like it, the shape. 


CARD III 


Dd,S F Arch. 
5» 
l. Looks like a fire here. 
C. Fire 
2. Looks like a hat here. 
d. ЕР СІ. 
3. Looks like a sky at night time. 
D CF N 
4. Two thumbs. 
DF, Hd 
8” 
1, Looks like head of person. 
d Fy Ad 
2. Scarf, 
D, F c. 


З.А person, mouth and nose and two eyes. 
1 D F4 Hd 
* Tiny, tiny person smoking a cigar. 
M H 
5. Looks like trees. 
6 Pe M 
* The whole picture looks like outdoor land 
~ trees and mountains. 
W,S FK N 


1. No, more like the head of a duck. 
2. The shape. 

3. The mouth, the face only. 

4. Up here—the cigar and face. 


. The trunk and leaves. 


“ 


6. It's wide and then the trees widen out at 
the beginning and as you go up it gets 


narrower. 


CARD IV 


10” 


1. Eeck! Feet, 
glee Hà 
Š * Es back person—a person leaning back. 
H 
3. 
Could be against the wall and use these 
for hangers, 
F+ Obj 


]. The shape. 


ә, The head and body here—arms. 


3. What you hang your coat on. 


CARD V 


2» 


1% 
А Putterfly-the wings. 
see КЬ A Р 

. Needles, 


FL obj 


1. The shape of it. 


2. The shape. 
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8” 
1. А star. 
D ЕР N 
. Water like here. 
D CF N 


no 


3. Two little needles, 


d F+ Obj 


9" 
1. A scarf, 
D, F4 С. 


2. A little dog or cat. 


D F4 A 
3. Looks like snow. 
W CF N 


4. Head of an elephant. 


D F4 Ad 


9n 


1. Looks like a skeleton. 


D F4 At 


2. Sky on different nights. 


W CF N 
3. Oh, a lion. 

D. FL A P 
4. A design. 

W CF Art 
5. A scarf. 

D FC Cl. 


10” 
1. A big bfl’y. 
W EL A 
2. Sky 
w 


3. A vest—a blouse. 
D F4 C. 
1. A slip-a 


D F_, ЕС 


3" 


1. Two animals, worms. 


D FL A p 
2. The sun. 

D СЕМ 
3. Bee. 

D. Ep, A 
4. Rabbit's face, 

D ERE A Рр 


at night because of the different colors. 
CF N 


person's head behind there, 
H 


School Phobia in One of a Pair of Identical Twins 
CARD VI 
1. This part—shaped like it. 


2. A splash of water —the white in back- 
ground. 


3. The shape. 


CARD VII 


1. It could be a tight belt. 


2. Ears, face and nose, 


- À frozen piece of snow—it is odd shaped 
and white, 


4. Trunk and face. 
CARD VIII 
1. Bones like, 


2. The blue and pink—sky is different colors. 
3. The shape—legs and head. 

1. Shape and color, 

5. The shape—blue like. 


CARD IX 


l. The wings, ы 
2. The colors, 
3. The shape. 


4. I can't see the hi 


ead—the slip is here and 
skirt here, 


CARD X 
l. The shape, 


2. Looks like it-orange spots and yellow. 


3. The shape. 


4. Looks like it. 
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RORSCHACH PROTOCOL ОЕ Twin B 
CARD I 


l. Some kind of bird. 1. Head here—wings, 
D FL A 

2. Looks like one of the girls in my room. 2. I only see the black paint. 
She drops all black paint over her dress. 
W C' Art 

3. A bat, 3. The whole thing—wings. 
W E + A р 


CARD II 
10” 
1. Two gorillas dancing under the sunlight. 
W FM, CF A 
2. Piece of cloth with a hole in it. 
D,S F, Obj 
3. Heads of people. 
F— Hd 


]. The sun because it's red—the head of the 
gorilla and body. 
Here, the hole. 


n 


3. The hair, nose and mouth. 


CARD III 
1” 


1. People. 1. Legs, arms and head, 


D F + H 
2a Bow or bone. 2. Bow. 
р F + Obj) P 
j F 
3. Stick with a piece of cloth at the end. 3. Here, the threads of the cloth are here. 
D F Obj 
* Branches, 4, Look like it. 
D F -- Pl 
5. Looks like a body here. 5. The chest, the ribs only. 
D FL At 
" окей t 6. The meat and the crooked bone, I had 


* A crooked turkey bone. 
F Food y some yesterday. 


CARD IV 


LA ii. T evere а bid ike ee TORE body, head and wings —it has three 


it looks lik T EE wings. 
w Fy 1 à that anyway. 5 
2. А stool 2, Looks like it. 
D H m Obj 
3. A flower. н 3. Shaped like it, roses like. 
= Ti Bl 
t A person with feet and arms. 4. Head too. 
F+ H | 
5. Looks like a stove—old fashioned one. 5. Like in a stove—place where you put coal 
T+ obj in. 
1 CARD V 
l- Bat, 1. Wings, ears and head. 
2 Ма др 
2. Here—birds go caw, caw. 


` Mouth of bird, 
F+ Ad 
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CARD VI 


5 
l. Lamp up there. 
D F4 Obj 
2. А cat when they get mad. 
рт" Ет A 
3. A shelf, 


Dd F Obj 


1. The shade—looks like it. 


5 а 
2. The hair comes out and stands outturnei 
backwards—you can't sec his face. 


3. Put books here—they hold books up. 


CARD VII 


1" 
1. Looke like a dog. 
D EL A 


2. A mountain with a door to go in it. 
D; E. бео 


5" 
1. Looks like animals. 
D Е+ A P 
2. Looks like a butterfly. 
D FC A 
3. Top of lamp. 
D F+ Obj 
4. A sweater blouse with arms and neck. 
D, F+ Cl 


1. Chin—mouth—feet all together. 


2. Shape of mountain—a round mountain 
pieces of rock to go into. 


CARD VIII 


1. Crocodiles—feet and mouth, 
2. Head—different colors on и. 


3. The shape. 


4. Shape of shoulder and neck. 


CARD Ix 
19" 


1. Looks like a person. 1. A comic person—face—hat—head chest. 
DIR UH 
2. Little statues, 2. Looks like it—person—head, eyes. 
D ЕР (н) 
CARD X 
1” 
1. Spiders. 1. Looks like it. 
D FL A P 
2. Insect. 2. Shape, ears, long wings, no body. 
D F4 A 
3. Flowers, 3. Stem and part where flowers come out. 
D. TC Pl 
4. Cookie. 4. The color, 
D, ЕС Food 
5. Two animals. 5. Looks like it. 
D FL A 
6. Two petals on flower, 6. Here, the shape. 
D FL PI 


coal in"). It was previously stated that 
B seemed intent on pleasing the ex. 
aminer and behaved toward him as if 
he were a potentially punishing par- 
ent figure. This type of overt behavior 
is compatible with Projective respon. 
Ses suggesting strong dependency ean- 
ings, for strong dependency needs 


would lead to a fear 
the adults w 
dent motives, 


of displeasing 
ho gratify these depen 


Thematic Apperception Test 


The themes offered b 


y the girls d 
selected TAT cards follow: 
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TAT or Twin A 


, 1. What's that? An instrument—he is taking 
Violin lessons—sitting there, he doesn't want 
to practice (why?) he doesn't like taking 
violin (going to do?) He is mad. 

, 9GF. Looks like she's crying— (why?) Looks 
like her and her boyfriend had a fight 
(about what?) her boyfriend was going out 
with another girl. 

4. She's talking to him—he is looking as if 
he's Boing away. He doesn't want to listen 
(what happens?) I don’t know. 

5. Mother comes in—pot and dresser—flow- 
ers in there—light is on—all is neat. She 
came home from vacation and the house is 
neat. The children made it neat. 

H бСЕ. Looks like she's sitting down and he 
Just comes in and he sits and is saying some- 
thing to her (what?) he says, "Get me some 
more tobacco for my pipe. (Does she?) Yes. 
. TGF. Mother talking to little girl—mother 
1S reading her a story and the dolly is falling 
asleep (girl thinking?) I don't know. 

, ВСЕ, She's wondering (about what?) Look- 
Ing out window — waiting for someone to 
come home— (who?) her husband or her chil- 
dren, 

9GF. Water, isn't it? By the water—she's 
looking at some one—at her—has a towel— 

ley are both running—the tide’s coming up 
ia happening?) (A blocks on rest of 

10. He is kissing her—dancing (what else?) 

don't know, 
ti Is this a person? Dawn in some moun- 
ines — in water — rocks — looks like a plane 
T Oting through the water—a person with а 

Ope, holding on to that. (What happens?) 

don’t know. 

_ 12F. Looking at something— (What?) Don't 
imo maybe they're looking at TV. (think- 

Б?) she looks like a skeleton. 

b 4. Somebody in the dark—opening а win- 

W—looking at the stars (thinking?) Could 

UNS the stars. 

5. Cemetery — he is praying (what hap- 
ri Don't ои. bona 
A Who's that? A girl—she’s telling this 

1 to go upstairs—looking at her face. 
an Ту brother—he's playing horseback and 
and n 9n a dog. The dog is running away 
wan, 26 falls off the dog. He gets up and 
Walks away. 


ті 


TAT оғ Twin В 
Oy is... what's that? Looking at some 
and wondering what it is, what to do 
» Where he should put it? 
Бага he's carrying books . . . man’s plowing 
cns—other girl is watching him—see that 


LB 
thing 
With j 
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he does it right—see that the horse doesn’t 
damage anything. 

3GF. Girl is crying—got hand stuck in door 
—did something wrong and got sent to bed- 
room. She broke a glass—(who sent her to 
bed?) Father sent her upstairs—warned her 
not to do it again. 

4. Girl telling . . . man not to fight—he'll 
get in trouble and get hurt. 

5. Girl is coming in door—going to read a 
book—change flower water—fix flowers— fix 
bookcase (B fingers blouse in a nervous 
fashion). ' 

6GF. Man is asking girl if supper is ready 
—asks if it is allright if he invites someone 
to dinner— (she says?) O.K.—but don't invite 
too many people. 

7GF, Girl rocking doll—mother telling her 
reading stories—girl listening—doll going to 
sleep — girl looking and wondering (about 
what?) I don’t know. 

8GF. That’s a she, isn't it? She's wondering 
what to do next—she just washed the walls— 
waiting for them to dry — thinking (about 
what?) I don’t know. 

9GF. Girl watching other girl to see where 
she's going—see if she's doing things with her 
boyfriend (had she been?) Yes, she was (do- 
ing what?) . . . (What will girl do?) She's 
gonna warn her not to date her boyfriend. 
° 10. Man's kissing girl good night—sce her 
next night for a prom dance. s 

11. That an insect? It is—Insect's search- 
ing stones to hide behind against his enemy 
—vwants place to hide without being crushed. 
(Does he find it?) Yes. i 

12F, Old lady telling girl not to go out 
with such a boy—he’s not fit for her-she 
should do her wor first and then comes her 
boyfriend (Who says that?) her mother. 

13G. Girl —she's going upstairs —gonna go 
and see the machinery-see how it works— 
bottling milk — see how it's made, how it's 
done, cause they're studying it in school. 

14. Dark out—boy's climbing—robbing—he 
knows the people struck it rich—gets a $6,450 
bond. 

15. Man is in cemetery—praying for people 
that he knows that died. (Who?) I don't 


know. у . 
16. Little boy playing with truck and other 


boy fighting—saying he wants the truck—one 
is ten and one is six (what happens?) small 
boy gets hurt—mother comes down and tells 
the big one to fight with people his own age 
—he is as mad as ever—both mothers have a 
fight. 

]8GF. Girl telling man... girl telling 
other girl that she better go to bed because 
she has a sore throat. 


86 School Phobia in One of a Pair of Identical Twins 


There are several important differ- 
ences in the themes of the two girls. 
First, A shows an excessive concern 
with loss of love objects (see stories 
3GF, 4, 5, 8GF). In 3GF the girl has 
lost her boyfriend; in 4 the man is 
leaving the woman; in 5 the mother 
has been away from the children and 
in 8GF the girl is waiting for a loved 
one to return. А 

This exaggerated concern with loss 
of love objects suggests that anxiety 
over loss of love and rejection is one 
of the motives for A’s phobic reaction. 

Bornstein (1) has described the on- 
set of a school phobia in a four year 
old boy in which the fear of going to 
school was, in part, a result of a fear 
of being abandoned by the mother. 
In addition, in both Bornstein’s case 
and the present one the birth of a 
sibling occurred several months prior 
to the onset of the symptom, and this 
event presumably exacerbated the 
anxiety over being rejected and aban- 
doned. 

Both girls’ themes to card 16 
strongly suggest hostile feeling to the 
younger brother and tend to support 
the assumption that his birth was a 
precipitating factor in the develop- 
ment of A’s phobic behavior. 

In addition, Twin A apparently 
perceives male figures as dominant 
over female figures. In story 4 the 
man does not want to listen to the 
woman and is going away and in 6GF 
the man asks the woman to get some 
tobacco for him, 

B, on the other 
woman in 
as superior 


hand, perceives 
а more positive light and 
Or to men. In story 2 the 
woman is watching the man to see 
that he does the job correctly; in 4 
the girl is giving orders to the man; 
in 6GF the man asks the woman for 
permission to bring home guests for 
dinner and in I9F the old woman 
tells the girl that a certain male is not 
"fit for her." 

This difference in the perception of 
males and females indicates that B 
values the female role more than A 
and suggests that B has identified 


more completely with the mother 
than A has, This statement is sup- 
ported somewhat by the fact that B 
Is more concerned with “right and 
wrong" (see stories 2, ЗСЕ, 4) and 
with the culturally approved behav- 
iors for a young female (see stories 5, 
8GF, 18GF). 

On a more tenuous level of analy- 
sis, the Rorschach content suggests 
that A perceives mainly male genital 
symbols while B perceives, predomin- 
antly female genital symbols. A's 
images included "two thumbs” on IL, 
a "man smoking a cigar". on UI, 
“needles” on V and VI, and "ele- 
phant's trunk" on VII and "worms 
on X. B's responses included a “piece 
of cloth with a hole in it” on II, “a 
stove and a place where you put coal 
in” on IV and “а mountain with а 
door to go in it” on VII. 

This difference in sexual 
would support the previous sugges- 
tion that B has more completely iden- 
tified with the female role while 
seems to have overcathected mascu- 
line characteristics, 

Final support for this 
comes from tl 
female figure, 
centuated th 
figure while 
thin, 


imagery 


hypothesis 
ne girls’ drawings of a 

B's drawing overac- 
e lips and breasts of the 
М A gave the figure very 
tightly closed lips and drew 
only the face of the girl. When asked 
to complete the drawing A said she 
couldn't draw the rest of the person. 


Discussion 


A’s concern wit 


h rejection and loss 
of love, her 


preoccupation with 
clothes, her perception of males as 
dominant to females and her overtly 
teasing manner with the male psy 
chologist suggest the conflict that may 
have motivated her phobic reaction. 
It is suggested that A has strong un- 
conscious impulses to obtain the at- 
tention and love of the father. These 
impulses elicit guilt and subsequent 
anxiety over possible rejection by the 
mother for these erotic motives. Thus: 
fear of abandonment and rejection 
elicit behavior intended to prevent 
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from being separated from her 
mother. The avoidance of school 
therefore is motivated by a fear of 
eng separated and abandoned. The 
generalization or spread of this avoid- 
әре reaction to other situations like 
epa and visits to relatives is prob- 
js y based on the same fear; namely 
at A will be left alone and aban- 
doned if she either leaves her home 
or her mother, 
Both Fenichel (2) and Hall and 
aed (3) emphasize the psycho- 
тес ic hypothesis that fear of re- 
Esset and loss of love is a more de- 
As actor in producing anxiety in 
girls than in boys. 
Е A's unconscious erotic im- 
Fefecti elicit guilt and anxiety over 
an there is much conflict over 
укш the role of a female and 
chavs sclous anxiety related to female 
aracteristics. 
765 a В apparently has repressed 
ices strivings toward the father with 
o К and thus there 15 less 
mothe. over identifying with the 
io = s The differences in Rorschach 
Ёсе D y and drawings of a female sug- 
pe rat B has less anxiety over the 
Ep um of a female role and her 
nemes indicate a perception 
pe female's role as one ur arare 
Yer than of weakness. 


Summary 


The behavior and psychological test 
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data from a pair of monozygotic twins 
has been presented, one of whom had 
developed a rather severe phobic re- 
action to school and other social 
situations. 

Analysis of the test material re- 
vealed that the twin with the onia 
showed a less controlled reaction to 
color on the Rorschach, anxiety over 
a female identification and an exces- 
sive concern with loss of love objects. 

It was concluded that the phobic 
reaction might have been motivated 
by a fear of being abandoned and re- 
jected by the mother due to erotic 
strivings toward the father. The re- 
cent birth of a male sibling was as- 
sumed to be one of the events ex- 
acerbating the patient’s fear of re- 
jection and precipitating the develop- 
ment of the symptom. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


В. М. Allen, Elements of Rorschach 
Interpretation. New York: Interna- 
tion Universities Press, 1954. 


The inflationary trend in Rorschach texts 
in recent years makes it difficult to be enthu- 
siastic about another one, unless it has some- 
thing unique to offer, either in a suggested 
approach, or in its integration of a large and 
often inconsistent experimental literature, To 
all intents and purposes, this book offers 
nothing new, and doesn’t do as well as some 
of the recent revisions of Beck and Klopfer, 
or the new texts by Sarason, and Schafer, 
The present text is aimed at the very ele- 
mentary level of interpretation, and does not 
include such old standbys as comments about 
cues in language (Rapaport et al), sequential 
analysis, problems of validation, relationship 
to other tests, clinical material, diagnostic 
categories or form level. This book is a sequel 
to the author's earlier text on scoring and 
administration of the Rorschach and is aimed 
to cover the second half of a one year course 
on the Rorschach. 

The book is divided into five parts with 
the first three parts covering a theoretical 
introduction, and the inferences from the 
determinants and location scores. The fourth 
section of the book covers the interpretation 
of content, computational indices, inquiry 
and testing the limits. The fifth part covers 
three cases: the normal, neurotic, and psy- 
chotic; and a final section on writing clinical 
reports. Appended to the book is a valuable 
1130-item bibliography on the Rorschach. 
None of the inferences from the scores are 
treated as hypotheses (as the new Klopfer or 
Phillips and Smith attempt to do) but the 
student is offered a series of additive, indivi- 
dual signs, each with its particular signifi- 
cance (M is — FC is —, etc). 


The author prefers an oversimplified, ad- 
ditive approach fo; 


р r the beginning student on 
pedagogical grounds, while the present re- 
viewer would towards 


hallenge the 
- However, tell- 


appear in the next installment, 
leaning heavily i 


the case examples might confuse the be 
ner: Also the introdu 


(not presented to the reader) in the test 
write-ups might prove equally confusing, On 
pragmatic grounds, too, the pres 


would question the desirability of deliberate 
omission of other clinical data, language cues, 
and nosological types that would be part of 
one's daily experience in any clinic setting. 
Since Dr. Allen is an active contributor to 
Rorschach experimental literature, it was 
hoped to find a fairly critical treatment of 
the role of color, the nature of the evidence 
for various determinants, etc, Unfortunately 
in this text, the author abandons the critical 
role, choosing instead to rely on the clinical 
impression of usefulness of the Rorschach 
rather than on experimental data, In his 
theoretical discussions he was most disap- 
pointing for the present reviewer, His defini- 
tion of perception is perhaps the clearest 
example of what the reviewer objects 10: 
"Normal perception is a function of anxiety 
threat inherent in the field stimuli as he 
(the subject) sees them." (p. 18). The impli- 
cation that the New Look in perception паз 
dethroned the physical world, the role О 
light and the visual threshold or at least that 
such aspects become less important is strong- 
ly implied. Even in current psychoanalytic 
discussions one finds the admission of a cpus 
flict-free sphere of perceptual functioning: 
The perceptual styles suggested by the Klein 
group, for example, emerge when the role 0 
physical characteristics such as lighting, time 
Of exposure, (or formal definiteness) have 
been minimized. The philosophical, non- 
objective implications of Stern’s statement 
that has so impressed Dr. Allen, “Keine 
Gestalt, ohne Gestalter" need not concern u$ 
here. 


Despite these various objections, the book 


is easy to read, has a very valuable bibli- 
ography, and should readily acquaint the 
beginning student with some of the proced- 
ures of the clinical Psychologist. For the more 
advanced student, this text is not a mate 
for some of those currently available. 


FRED J. GOLDSTEIN 
The Pinel Foundation, Inc 
Seattle, Washington 


, Callewaert, H., Graphologie et Phys 


„This well written book begins with some 
historical notes on the development of West: 
ern European forms of handwriting to dem 
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dE the importance of cultural factors in 
Style of the handwriting in a particular 
iron. A brief discussion of the most “ra- 
ua rd караа! way of handwri ng fol- 
ist made рр 2 an interesting comparison 
aud арр writing оп the blackboard 
briefly =з бй paper. Chapter 3 discusses 
Йй; ш gradual disappearance of super- 
EE eae: and muscle tensions in the 
cept of a 15 learning to write. Decroly's con- 
t ыш awkwardness leading 
io-Bu рЫ in learning to write is related 
trol a WEE of lowered ability to con- 
ten n relaxation ("paratonie"). Chap- 
and musc e кек ше VOI pathway; 
TA scular apparatus used in the writing 
dj баке 5 this information is utilized 
model for mulation of an ideal mechanical 
quc. маши style of writing. Chapter 
Sibvemenis several defective types of writing 
tool in dis Three positions of the writing 
typical m hand are described in detail and 
Pearance Ed ations are furnished of the ap- 
types of of handwriting produced by these 
fest Bn of the writing hand. In the 
Writing ps chapters the effect on the hand- 
ese poslti combinations and variations in 

In sitions of the hand are discussed. 
of peo ond part of the book the claims 
Bins by T ате considered. The author be- 
that Haier. with the common idea 
an e oe is to a considerable extent 
T quovemientanr gesture. In the 
Qualities. ter it is argued that most of the 
Solange men the handwriting upon which 
ella's four graphological laws are 


that, t } ng hand. The argu- 
lation of ү: дею, psychological interpre- 
und id qualities in the handwriting is 
Decessit зе fruitless does not seem to follow 
View fos to this reviewer, After a brief re- 
tions pro Wa of the graphological interpreta- 
cific siete, osed by Crépieux-Jamin for spe- 
is criticized а the handwriting, Klages’ system 
and H, H, as are some ideas of Max Pulver 
States his Big In the last chapter Callewaert 
Possibility p position with regard to the 
Telates aa xr finding characterological сог- 
and. He i various writing positions of the 
9f writin ече that the particular mode 
К etermined T. by the individual is largely 
Persona] aq у accidental factors and that 
9n physio} aptations of this mode are based 
etal stru Ogical factors (muscular and skel- 
hil Cure, etc.) alone. 
In the Bes can find little cause for quarrel 
Muscular Phasis on the primacy of neuro- 
mechanisms in the production of 
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writing, the main weakness of this approach 
lies in its complete neglect of the attitude of 
the writing individual toward his own pro- 
duction, The perceptual feedback from the 
progressing line being written, which guides 
the writing, particularly during the period 
when one learns to write, certainly leaves 
ample room for individuality. Imitation of 
the handwriting of parent, sibling, teacher, 
or friend or, on the other hand, deliberate 
efforts at producing a writing which is “dif- 
ferent" have been frequently postulated as 
important factors in this process. : 
Callewaert further omits all consideration 
of experimental evidence of the kind col- 
udek, Pophal, Steinwachs and 
others, which demonstrates the systematic ef- 
fects of speed of writing, grip pressure and 
writing pressure, and which seems to impli- 
cate personality correlates. Summarizing, we 
t say that Callewaert presents valuable 


lected by 


migh 
physiological information which will be 
shrugged off as irrelevant by graphological 


fanatics but which may help in the construc- 
tion of an adequate theory of the writing 
and its psychological meaning. 
STEVEN G. VANDENBERG 
Institute of Human Biology 
University of Michigan 
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Oswaldo. Freud A Distancia. 
de las Aportaciones 


de Freud al Progreso de la Psicologia. 
Editorial Jus. México, 1955, pp. 267. 
The author of Freud A Distancia, presents 
in this book ten lectures which he delivered 
on the 50th anniversary of the publication of 
one of Freud’s most discussed work, “The 
Theory of Sex,” in the Department of Psy- 
chology at the National University of Mexico. 
Dr. Robles analyzes Freud's work in mi- 
nute detail, referring freely and adequately 
to the extensive scientific literature that ех 
ists in different languages by Freud himself 
and by more than a hundred well-known 
authors. He exposes clearly the truths, un- 
certainities and fallacies in the doctrine and 
ractice of psychoanalysis, and makes a pro- 
found study of Freud's attitude. 
The author states that one of the dangers 
of Freudism consists in that not only a cura- 
tive method of the neurosis is presented, but 
also a vast theoretic systematization that am- 
bitiously includes a concept of the human 
personality, a philosophy of man and a phil- 
osophy of culture with methodological and 
ethical implications that a physician as such, 
in his own professional habitat, is not trained 
to cope with. He also points out that his 


Robles, { 
Balance Critico 
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purpose is not to present a critique of the 
valid acquisitions of the psychoanalytic meth- 
od as a therapy, nor to deny the genuine 
merits and the psychological genius of Sig- 
mund Freud; his purpose is to show that 
along with the valid observations are found 
out-of-place phantasies, hypotheses that. can- 
not be verified, errors of judgment, absurd 
philosophical theses and reasonings that vio- 
late logical principles. К 

In a comprehensive way, Robles describes 
thg history of the various Freudian theories, 
pointing out Freud's contradictory points of 
view on the same topic. The author states 
the facts that led Jung and Adler to depart 
from Freud, Nevertheless, Freud created psy- 
choanalysis and to a certain extent the new 
psychoanalysis, which is the original tech- 
nique reviewed, censored, free of the primi- 
tive rigidity and that today is considered one 
of the best techniques for the understanding 
and investigation of human behavior, 


It is not scientifically sound to assert that 
in order to be able to criticize Freud, it is 
necessary to become a Freudian. It is erron- 
cous to consider that in order to be able to 
criticize Freud it is necessary to be analyzed, 
not only when the critique is related to clin- 
ical facts but also when it refers to the er- 
roncous metaphysics used by Freud, 

The author dedicates a chapter to Rudolf 
Allers and another to Karen Horney, show- 
ing carefully the contribution that both have 
made to the development of psychoanalysis, 
The author thinks that Allers exaggerates, 
because he rejects totally not only Freudism 
but also Psychoanalysis. Robles states that it 
is necessary to recognize that Freudism. and 
Psychoanalysis are different: the psychoan- 
alytic method is a technique in dynamic psy- 
chology, based on an adequate concept of 
personality and as such it is fruitful. Horney's 
contribution is Very positive, He observes 
that Horney's work is well known in psycho- 
logical circles in Latin America, especially in 
Mexico, where she usually spent her vaca- 
tions, and that most of her books are trans- 
lated into Spanish. He shows his great ad- 
miration for Horney, emphasizing the influ- 
ence of her improvements in the practice of 
psychotherapy, 

The book will provide the young clinician 
with a good reference 9n the somatic basis 
of Psychoanalytic Dynamics and on the prac- 
tice of Psychoanalysis, topics which in the 
opinion of this reviewer are wel] presented 
and perfectly integrated, The study of the 
curative value of Psychoanalysis, the inno- 
vations on the early Freudian technique and 
especially Robles’ opinion about who should 
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practice psychoanalysis are well planned and 
of great value. Robles thinks that if we гу 
to exclude from therapeutic practice p 
therapists who are not physicians, we ПШ 
the future possibilities of psychotherapy anc 
that such exclusion is а consequence that has 
its roots in parochial biases. He suggests that 
for effective practice of psychotherapy A 
genere” and especially psychoanalytic ther- 
apy, the training of psychologists should in- 
clude mastery of neurophysiology and neuro- 
pathology, Л 

In regard to didactic psychoanalysis Robles 
points out that it is convenient for those 
convinced of its efficacy, but that it is: mot 
absolutely necessary. He quotes Freud: “W hen 
we deal with a person who dreams frequently 
and is not too abnormal, self analy with 
the assistance of dreams enough"; this was 
the method that Freud used for himself. 
Freud did not allow himself то be analyzed 
because he did noi think it was strictly nec- 
essary. Robles thinks that candidates who ате 
"too abnormal" should not even uy to be 
come analysts. He thinks that even more im- 
portant than didactic psychoanalysis is the 
practice of controlled clinical work, when the 
candidate is a scientist with ethical princi- 
ples; that is, a candidate should have supe! 
vised Psychotherapy besides theoretical train- 
ing. This reviewer believes that this is a cru- 
cial issue in the training of psychologists: 
those who would like to practice psy 07 
analytic Psychotherapy should be require? 
to have a personal Psychoanalysis besides the 
other training that Robles suggests, In Latin 
America we do not have Psychoanalytic train- 
ing for psychologists, although there are cen- 
ters in Mexico, Brazil and Argentina where 
this training is offered to’ physicians. It !5 
hoped that such training will be available in 
the near future for our psychologists who 


would like to engage in intensive psycho" 
therapy. 


The development 


of clinical psychology 
Was greatly influe 


need by Dilthey, Sprange! 
and Freud. Robles believes that Freud is the 
creator of clinical Psychology. This reviewer 
does not have knowledge of any other book 
in Spanish that discusses the TAT technique 
with such clarity and precision. The autho! 
describes the test and States that in order t° 
be able to interpret it, knowledge of dynamic 
principles originated by Freud is very neces 
sary. Robles considers the TAT as useful (0 
the clinician as the Rorschach, pointing out 
that both projective techniques are comple 
mentary. He believes that in a remote Way 
Freud was one of the inspirers of the ТАТ. 


Dr. Robles is a Philosopher and a PSY" 
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chologist. He is the author of several articles 
and nine books published in Spanish and 
one in English: “The Main Problems of 
Philosophy,” Bruce Publishing Co., Milwau- 
Кее, Wisc., 1946. In Mexico City he is well 
known for his work in philosophy and psy 
chology in the Spanish speaking countries. 
He teaches 
philosophy at the National University in 
Mexico, and is considered one of the greatest 
Psychologists in Latin America. In the last 
two chapters of the book reviewed here, 
Robles considers that Freud is one of the 
Breatest psychologists who have ever lived, 
but he does not consider him. a philosopher. 
He believes that Freud (whose erudition in 
Philosophy did not go beyond Nietzsche, 
souopenhauer and Fechner) did not have 
«nd philosophical training and this is 
ae led him to confuse one order of things 

1 another order of things . . . " Such pro- 
iw is not valid in science. " . this 
Rie 5 of Freudism a philosophy for those 

do not have a philosophy, but not for 


-veral subjects in psychology and 
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genuine philosophers.” Nevertheless, Freud is 
an investigator who has a place of honor in 
the history of psychology and particularly in 
psychiatry and psychothe: apy. 

No doubt, the book is unique in the 
Spanish language. The Introduction to the 
book was written by Dr. Honorio Delgado, 
professor of Psychiatry at the University of 
San Marcos (Lima, Peru) and who was, ac- 
cording to Freud, one of the first to intro- 
duce psychoanalytical principles in Latin 
Ameri The book is valuable, not only to 
psychologists and psychiatrists, but is also 
stimulating to all those who through their 
professional contact have an extensive knowl- 
edge of Freud's work. It raises many inter- 
esting questions, some of which have phil- 
osophical implications and are analyzed from 
a philosopher's point of view. 

RAFAEL Nunez, Ph.D. 


Instituto de Psicologia 
Universidad Nacional de Colombia 


Bogota, Colombia 
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rotischen "Tendenzen im Maudsley- 
Persónlichkeitsfragebogen bei we! à 
lichen Jugendlichen. Zeitschr. f. diag 
nost. Psychol. и.  Persünlichheils 
forsch., 1955, 3, 124-14, d 

A study and comparison of lie scores an 

neurotic tendencies among adolescent gi 


as measured by the Color Pyramid s 
and the Maudsley Medical Questionna! 


Lossen, H. Die Bedeutung der vA 
laufsanalyse für den Wartegg-Zeic™ 
entest. Zeitschr. f. diagnost. Psycho. 
и. Persénlichkeitsforsch., 1955, 3, 144 
154. 

An investigation of the role of stimulus 


Sequence in performance on the Warte 
drawing test, 


Schneider, Rorschachversuche mit 
Mórden. Zeitschr. f. diagnost, Psycho" | 


u. Persónlichkeitsforsch., 1955, 3, 1549 
169. 


ined 
Rorschachs of 18 murderers were examine 
to ascertain the reasons for selection É 


murder as a resolution of psychologic СО 
flict. 


Newman, R. E. The application ol 
the Rorschach technique to a prim" 
tive group. Zeitschr. f. diagnost. Psy 


chol. u. Persónlichheitsforsch., 195%, 
3, 187-222. 


On the basis of Rorschachs administered 
to 18 Otomi Indians in Mexico, attem pry 
were made to delineate a “basic personally 
Structure" of the group. Methodologic E 
siderations, Particularly the meaning 


General Newsletter 


Ec M 


Rorschach variables in relation to cultural 
context, are stressed. 


$ 


ba ickers-Ovsiankina, Maria A. Prog- 
7 + P 
d 


ad Rorschach indices in schizo- 
T hrenia. Zeitschr. f. diagnost. Psychol. 
V, Persónlichkeits[orsch., 1955, 3, 254- 
264. 
Romchach data indicative of affect, anxiety, 
EST a struggle were found to be associated 
ith improvement in schizophrenia. 


pe iela, F. Oliver. El “Fatoanali- 

| M Szondi y la criminologia. 

ра tuos de Criminol. Neuro-Psiquia- 

1457. у _ Disciplinas Conexas, 1955, 3, 

ү 467. (Quito) 

ш discussion of the nature of crim- 
y in relation to the Szondi. 


eos Elza. O psicólogo a servico 
leis de a criminologica. Jorn. Bra- 
stro de Psiquiatria, 1955, 4, 310-317. 
Tienen of the values in criminology of 
апа М ization of Rorschach, TAT, Szondi, 
Myokinetic methods. 


| , 


Ji Р В 
ae legersma, S. Die Versager 1m 
ae - Rorschach - Formdeutversuch. 

Schr. f. diagnostische Psychologie 
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u. Persónlichkeitsforsch., 1955, 3, 281- 

317. d 
Behn-Rorschach and Rorschach are com- 
pared and research data presented, demon- 
stating relationships between card rejec- ^ 
tion, lack of fantasy, and anxiety. 


Biermann, Gerd. Gestündnis und 
Wiederholungszwang im Sceno-Test. 
Zeitschr. f. diagnostische Psychologie 
u. Persónlichkeitsforsch., 1955, 3, 317- 
331. 

Describes Ше use of the Sceno Toy Test in 

child analysis. 


Zulliger, Hans, Warum stiehlt Yol- 
anda? Zeitschr. f. diagnostische Psy- 
chologie и. Persénlichketisforsch., 
1955, 3, 344-359. 

A case study with the Tafeln-Z Test, Ror- 

schach, and Tree Test of a 16-year-old girl 

thief. 


Endara, Julio. Psychodiagnostic de 
Rorschach. Zeitschr. f. diagnostische 
Psychologie u. Persónlichheitsforsch., 
1955, 3, 371-374. 

Findings in Rorschach performance of de- 

linquents, various ethnic groups, and or- 

ganics in Equador. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 
of the 
Society for Projective Techniques and 
Rorschach Institute, Inc. 


August 31, 1955, at San Francisco 


The Executive Board met as sched- 
uled and reviewed the affairs of the 
past year. The reports of the various 
committees and the Board action 
upon them are herein reported in the 
following order: К 

1. Membership Committee 
2. Regional Affairs Committee 
3. Editorial Committee 
4. International Committee 
5. Treasurer’s Report 
6. Ad Hoc Committee on Affiliate 
Membership 
7. Committee on Ethics 
8. Committee on Training 
9. Committee on Program 
0. Committee on Nominations 
1. Appointment of Committees 

for Coming Year 
- Committee on Public Relations 
- Arrangements Committee 
. Research Committee 
- Comments by the President re- 

garding Committee Structure, 


Autonomy and Central Direc- 
tion 


1. Membersh ip Committee 


(1) The Society elects new mem- 
bers twice a year, Applications are re- 
viewed by the Membership Commit- 
tee and appropriate action is recom- 


Applications pendin 
Applications received during year 
Total to be accounted for—99 
Applications disposed of durin 
Accepted .. 
Rejected 
Deferred 
Inactivated 
Applications now p 


g from previous yea: 


g year: 


ing 


mended to the Board 


П : of Trustees at 
their two meetings of the year. A total 


an Associate, 


of 85 new applications was received 
and reviewed. This number does rei 
include those applications which ач 
not satisfy face requirements. They 
85 applications were distributed 4 
follows: sod 
21 for Fellow, 5 of whom appliec 
under the new Bylaw which re- 
moved the requirement of prio! 
Associate membership. 
50 for Associate, 3 of whom wer 
Student Affiliates, 
14 for Student Affiliate. 
0 for Affiliate, А 
The detailed volume of work i$ 
distributed as shown in table below: 
Thus, from the total of 99 applica 
tions under consideration during E. 
year, 59 new members were added, E 
addition to 17 who changed the! 
level of membership. d 
(2) The Board of Trustees approver: 
the applications for membership о 
10 Fellows, 23 Associates, and 6 Sui 
dent Affiliates. The candidates so €” 
dorsed are as follows: 
Fellows: 
Dr. Leonard Eron* 
Dr. Austin Foster 
Dr. Robert С. Gibby 
Dr. Ethelyn Н. Klatskin 
Dr. Harold Michal-Smith* 
Dr. Rose Palm* 
Dr. Helen Е. Peixotto* 
Dr. Sidney Rappaport 
Dr. Earl $. Taulbee 
Dr. J. John Vaccaro 


f 
F Asso. Stu. Aff. ^з 

zm 9 2 0 
it 50 14 2 
2 59 16 

19 46 11 у 
0 0 2 0 
0 0 0 1 
0 3 1 0 

3 10 2 


Ө А iouslY 
* Direct. election as Fellow; not previou 


>т» 


* 


| 
| 


| 
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Associates: 
Dr. Jules C. Abrams 
Dr. William A. Alexander 
Mr. Alexander Antwarg 
Mrs. Claire Hudesman Brody 
Mr. Thomas W. Chu 
Mr. William Crain 
Mr. Abraham Klein 
Lt. Alvin Mahrer 
Dr. Christine Miller 
Mrs. Dorothee Mindlin 
Dr. William J. Reiss 
Miss Anna Rosen 
Dr. Evelyn Crumpton 
Dr. John А, Davis 
Dr. Harold J. Fine 
Mr. William Greenstadt 
Mr. Philip Himelstein 
Dr. Martin Jacobs 
Dr. Margaret Scales 
Mr. Sam Scher 
Dr. Frances Smith 
Dr. Rita Wertheimer 
Dr. Guido Wilde 
Student Affiliates: 
Miss Crusa Adelman 
Mrs. Betty Eisner 
Mr. Charles Gaston 
Mr, Joseph F. Mazurkiewicz 
Mr. Robert Rosenthal 
Е Miss Roberta Е. Watkins 
A The Board arrived at a clarifi- 
Se of the policy governing the en- 
ap үлеп: of Student Affiliates. Such 
in ionis must be graduate students 
a inical psychology, and their status 
is should be verified in all cases 
Whi contacting the departments in 
е they im шаа. In those 
à E S where there are no iden- 
din; e clinical sections, then the 
NEN professor at the relevant 1n- 
tion should be asked to certify to 


the 
traj i" dent's status as а clinical 
or «c In all cases of applications 


cerrig dent Affiliate membership, 2 
cation of the student's status 
Objectives should be obtaine 
the training institution. 

he requirements for member- 
Affiliate were discussed by the 
- It was decided to modify the 


State 
m : 
ione of requirements to read as 
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Affiliate, for which requirements 
are: 

A. The professional degree appro- 

priate to the applicant's field. 

B. Two years of experience in his 

professional field. 

An affiliate shall be a person who 
has demonstrated a sincere and legiti- 
mate interest in projective techniques. 
In addition, he should be a person of 
special training in one of the various 
branches of the behavioral sciences 
and whose professional efforts are re- 
lated to those of the Society. Such 
persons as educators, sociologists, 
anthropologists, etc., who have had 
special experience relevant to pro- 
jective techniques, would be consid- 
ered appropriate persons to apply for 
Affiliate status. 

2. Regional Affairs 

(1) The Board of Trustees voted 
to approve the establishment of a 
Southwestern Division. ; 

(2) As a matter of general recruit- 
ment policy, the Board voted to send 
the sheet entitled “Information to 
Applicants for Membership" to all 
members of APA Division 12. The 


urpose here is simply to call the 
Society to the attention of those per- 
sons who might be legitimately in- 
terested in it and to facilitate their 


if they are so inclined. | 
uestion of sponsorship for 
applicants for membership in regions 
where there are few members was dis- 
cussed at length., On а temporary 
basis, the Board favored an elastic 
interpretation of regulations, permit- 
ting sponsorship by any qualified 
members of the Society who have a re- 
cent and adequate acquaintance with 
the applicant's training, experience, 
and functioning. Steps must be taken 
soon to break the vicious circles ob- 
taining in some areas of the country 
where a lack of members means that 
new applicants cannot be sponsored, 
which further insures a lack of a 
owing membership. Since this state 
of affairs cuts off from membership 


people who might be genuinely and 


joining 
(3) The q 
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legitimately interested in the Society, 
it deserves continued attention. 


3. Report of the Editorial Committee 


This report, following that of last 
year, covers the calendar year 1954 in 
order to provide a complete summary 
of disposition of manuscripts and 
publication by volume in conformity 
with the procedure of the APA Coun- 
cil of Editors. This is an appendix to 
the attached report made early this 
year to the Council. 


The most noteworthy event during 
the year was Mortimer Meyer's resig- 
nation as Executive Editor, a loss felt 
strongly by members of the Editorial 
Committee. Fortunately, Dr. Meyer 
consented to serve on the Advisory 
Committee and has made available to 
the Editors his invaluable experience 
and good judgment. 


Increased circulation necessitated 
an increase from 1900 to 2000 copies 
for the March 1955 issue and another 
increase to 2100 for the June issue. 
While the cost per page has increased, 
the cost per copy has lessened and the 
proportion of profit to the Society for 
each additional subscription has in- 
creased. Approximately 
are mailed out and 350 
serve for back sales. 

This year a series of five papers was 
solicited to commemorate Jung's 80th 
birthday and was published in the 
September 1955 issue, Some reprints 
of the series are available for sale. 
Plans are in progress for an issue dur- 
ing 1956 to commemorate the centen- 
nial of Freud's birth with emphasis 
on rapprochements between psycho- 


а theory and projective meth- 
ods, 


Data on dis 
scripts are по 


1750 copies 
are in re- 


position of 1954 manu- 
Ww presumably complete. 


1950 
"Total pages. (incl. cover)... 


52 
Articles and case studies. 29 550 
Book reviews |... 9 23 
Proportion of space for articl 6.0 
Mean number of pages per article... 13.6 
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Of 81 papers received 15 ж m 
jected (55.6%), 27 published C don 
original form and 10 after revis is 
and 9 remain to be published. Du 
ing 1955 we have received 55 pe. 
scripts thus far. Of these 20 have b E. 
accepted, 25 rejected, and 9 not y 
completed editorially. B 
During the past five years the I 
nal has been fairly constant in 2 
of number of pages, but ütilization ы 
space has undergone consider Ee 
change. As a result of increased an 
ing costs the number of pages di 
been decreased somewhat Over here 
last few years. At the same time, t i er 
has been a steady rise in the num 2 
of published contributions. here сун 
two major reasons for this. First, ion 
editors have devoted much айе тщ 
during their assessment of I 
scripts to possibilities of condensa m 
with the result that the mean T "om 
length has progressively declined P Н 
13.6 pages іп 1950 to 8.5 pages in 
1953 and 1954. The effective veel 
abbreviation has probably now ? ла 
reached. In addition, our printer Ес. 
оп his own initiative found sPrirst 
saving methods. For example the ag 
issue in 1955 will increase in pe 
printing cost by 6.2% (number иһ 
pages held constant) or by 8.6% Mm 
the 100 copy increase in publicati“ 
On the other hand, a slight bow" 
in the size of the margins adds { 
proximately 18%, to the amount 
text per page, Condensations іп. th 
mat alone of business material [ot 
Society in one issue will save enous 
space for one or two more article | 
Thus, with 60 fewer pages un 


E A - ased 
1951, the Tournal last year incre 
the number 


: -01 

of published articles rl 
38 to 53, a 39.4% increase of pay €. 
While there are many society * 


Content 4 
1951 1952 1953 10 
596 558 598 119 
38450 — 35 450 Бо 49; 53 415 
7 19 6 1 15 30 9 
77.0 80.6 80.9 858 5 
12.1 129 8.5 1 
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ене in original form. 
accepted after revisi 
meee in original form. 
гей after revision 
€vision not received... 
Total received 
Rejection rate.............. 


sa including a directory of 
ally тор to be published annu- 
to ori ri proportion of space devoted 
760; Eua material has risen from 
se n 1950 to 83.8% in 1954. It is 
pori pated that during 1955 this pro- 
ion will rise somewhat higher. 

T d has been a modest rise in the 
and a _of manuscripts submitted 
of со vise in the proportion 
ire 18 at rejection of manuscripts. 

А „is considerable labor required 
acr M in delineating necessary 
go n A ae been forced to fore- 
When _ P suggestions for rewriting 
tive. Py changes were too exten- 
Script n the present time a manu- 
ts oni nust be almost acceptable in 
Vie ind form or require changes 
Бап бп of a ol condensation or ex- 
OF rey: of sections to warrant return 

ision. 


of 


1 
* Intes ; Я 
ernational Committee 


det Board discussed various issues 
mitte ee the International Com- 
to our r с» felt that, with respect 
Society elations to the Jnternationa 
а нц the Rorschach and other 
take Mes Techniques, we. should 
Selves ане action to affiliate our- 
Ver, ү ee with that body. How- 
Sistent ch informal action as is Con- 
Would & with our present policies 
COuraging i to be a sound way of en- 
рес еп. erations cooperation. 
lish tl ally, we might want to pub- 
the ^ membership requirements O 
Bind anal Society, encourag 

о appl 5 ual members of our Society 
Cho, са | or membership should they 
Өй dba addition, we might point 
Oth ноу of the Journal 
chiana and encourage indivi- 
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Disposition of Manuscripts 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 

28 25 28 34 

8 2 0 
15 18 6 19 16 
2 17 16 90 24 33 

0 0 3 1 2 
ae 8 6 11 10 
. 62 67 63 89 81 
„306% 35.8% 16.0% 404% 556% 


dual subscriptions. 

The International Committee has 
received a number of requests from 
foreign psychologists inquiring wheth- 
er or not a foreign society may seek 
membership, as а single body, in the 
Society. It was felt that these special 
local groups should be handled as 
Regional Groups and referred to the 
Regional Committee. The Interna- 
tional Committee will cooperate in 
every way possible with the Regional 
Committee in this respect. 

The Hackbusch Memorial has been 
referred to the International Com- 
mittee. This Committee, with the spe- 
addition of Grace Cox will su- 
subscriptions pro- 
institutions. under 
this Memorial, It has been the plan 
of the Memorial to provide gift sub- 
scriptions of the Journal to foreign 
institutions, not individuals, and the 
following principles have been, and 
will continue to be, the guidelines for 
ation of the plan: 


cial ) 
pervise the gi ft 
vided to foreign 


the oper: 
Journal subscriptions should be 
sent to institutions on the basis of: 


1) locations where the maximum pos- 
sible number of psychologists would 
benefit; (2) institutions providing the 
widest possible geographical distribu- 
tion; and (3) institutions who them- 
selves evaluate their own need as 


great. 


At present the list of institutions to 


lis sent on this basis 


whom the Journa 
numbers 15. These have been selected 
ples with the aid 


on the above princi 

of UNESCO. New requests coming 
directly to the Society will be cleared 
with UNESCO for general appropri- 
ateness and gifts sent within the lim- 
its of funds in the Memorial. 
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5. Treasurers Report for 1954. um 
Balance on deposit, December 31, 1953 (from bank deposit for December Ту» , 


P a 405.50 
Deduct bills applicable to 1953 but paid in 1954 i 
s n xs 4,071.18 
Balance December 31, 1953, after provision for unpaid 1954 bills EEUU 
Receipts 1954 including advance payments received for 1954 o 
19,661.6 
Total cash to be accounted for............... ar = $19,6 
Disbursements 1953 ........... $15; 11,987.81 
Deduct bills applicable to 1953 but paid in 1 
EE 
5 4,673.86 
Balance December 31, 1954 же жне Ж aes 
Deduct bills applicable to 1954 but paid in 195 m 
ini i 4,469.8 
Balance December 31, 1954, after provision for remaining 1954 bills...... $ us 32 
Add balance of petty cash for 1954 às per attached Statement... — 
ini 4,486. 
Balance including remaining petty Гс. ee e ы... ME. E бу, 
Add Journal balance for 1954 as per attached statement.............. d 


Net balance December 31, 1954. 
Deduct advance payments received in 195 


Net bal 


Receipts are summarized as follows: 
Dues: 

Fellow current 

Fellow back ... 


$1,090.25 
Fellow advance . 


40.00 
50.00 
Member current 3,668.90 
Member back .. 153.50 
Member advance . 833.00 
3065 
$ 5,835: 
Subscriptions: 


Current. .... 
Dack volum 
Advance 1945 


eere 4,355.15 
and single issu Áo 


627.97 
21 
Monographs КО 
Miscellaneous (Gregor, Jan, 3,007.12* 20.05 
Bank credits ананын, 8119 
+ 51559049 
Disbursements аге summarized as follows: 
ECE) 2А 
Stationery, 9 изир 
Printing 8 567.50 
Travel . e 5.04 
Petty cash in MES 
Mimeographing 200.00 
Bank debits .. 58.93 
Miscellaneous 3,318.48" 
“i 24 1 
*315,595-5 


* Includes the $2,932.79 transaction in Which this amı 
Jamaica Bank to close the account there 


die 
Sunt of money was drawn from 
and was deposit 


ed in the Bank of Manhattan. 


= 
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6. Report of Ad Hoc Committee on 
Affiliate Membership 


en Committee recommends that 
ye dign of affiliate membership 
$ tained. It is quite possible that 
number of research workers, artists 
25 ошеа could have legitimate іп- 
bem pe projective techniques quite 
Bon: ec their use in clinical situa- 
2 p ет conditions of profession- 
a ponsibility. It is to the advant- 
8e of the Society to provide such 
on with a kind of institutional 
D LEER with an organization 
a gh which their interests can be 
culated and developed. 
p should be made extremely clear 
at affiliate membership is complete- 
атоо from any conception of 
ma nement with respect to clinical 
elite in the use of projective 
princi 9.6 (In all probability this 
Nn € should be maintained at all 
5ш of membership. Professional 
зеп le: especially in the clinical 
mad 5 10uld best be left to the pro- 
tifyin 15 involved and their own cer- 
g machinery.) 
tolve po mittee was unable to re- 
chan E issue of whether a by-laws 
саф, 15 necessary or whether a clar- 
Settle of policy will most effectively 
the АШЫ questions clustered around 
nem late category of membership. 
aws > age is that the present by- 
situatio rt. II, Section 3) covers the 
cants га by stipulating that appli- 
“have » AUR membership must 
Sst in ROREM and legitimate inter- 
What aoe techniques. A some- 
aws Shonld ke view is that the by- 
What lik d be amended to read some- 
€ the following: 


othe S members shall be persons 
chia; ^m psychologists and psy 
sincere 5 who have legitimate and 
niques interests in projective tech- 
пасу ; А major criterion of legiti- 
at ien sincerity is assurances 
such pao 956 of projective devices by 

Persons is in full keeping with 


he С 
of Mant iples of the Society's Code 
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This formulation would require the 
Membership Committee in every case 
to determine whether or not non- 
clinicians are genuinely interested in 
some intellectual problem relative to 
projective techniques or whether they 
have hidden clinical aspirations that 
are inappropriate to their background 
of training. 

A further question might be raised 
about the stipulations in the present 
by-laws to the effect that affiliates 
must possess a Bachelor's degree and 
have at least two years of experience 
in their particular professional fields. 
Such requirements may serve as ef- 
fective screening devices and be worth- 
while in this sense. It may be de- 
bated as to whether they really pro- 
vide standards in terms of which the 
sincerity and legitimacy of an appli- 
cant's interest in projective techniques 
can be trusted. This point is particu- 
larly applicable to such persons as 
artists and others in fields where for- 
mal educational requirements are not 

articularly high, although training 
requirements may be quite extensive. 
For such professions as anthropology 
and sociology, an A.B. degree is ob- 
viously too low a standard education- 
ally, and it is hard to see why two 
years of experience should be required 
in a fresh Ph.D. in, say, anthropology 
whose interests are quite "sincere" 
and "legitimate" even though they 
were developed only in the course of 
his graduate training. 


7. Committee on Ethics 

Shoben presented the report of the 
Committee on Ethics which was ac- 
cepted by the Board. Klopfer inquired 
whether in the APA code of ethics, 
which was recommended for adoption 
on a permanent basis by the Society, 
standards regarding diagnostic serv- 
ices were equally applicable to SPT. 


` Shoben stated that this section deals 


not with ethical matters but criteria 
of usability in the application of any 
test to any kind of problem, Derner 
who teaches the code in a course on 
ethics assured the Board the APA 
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adequately applies in its cover- 
age thar SPT СӨН add, change, 
or delete. The Board voted to present 
the code to the membership for adop- 
tion on a permanent basis. | 
There was considerable discussion 
regarding the processing of com- 
plaints. It was suggested that a report 
should be made to the membership 
on the successful handling of recent 
complaints. Objection was voiced to 
the idea of maintaining secret files on 
people, especially when names of peo- 
ple complained about who refused to 
cooperate with the Ethics Committee 
of SPT would be sent to the Ethics 
Committee of the APA without an ac- 
companying statement of facts other 
than that these are people about 
whom unresolved complaints had been 
received. Shoben emphasized the “cor- 
rective attitude” of the Ethics Com- 
mittee in those instances where ig- 
norance or enthusiasm rather than 
evil intent were the basis of the com- 
plaints. If a person against whom a 
complaint has been received accepts 
the decision of the SPT committee, 
then the matter is settled. But if he 
refuses to recognize the jurisdiction of 
the SPT Ethics Committee, the APA 
is then notified. 
There was further 
garding the question of jurisdiction 
of the SPT in such matters, Is there 
an implication of guilt if a man de. 
е5 or questions this jurisdiction? 
Does the SPT have a right to in- 
vestigate non-members? Defiance of 
SPT jurisdiction is the basis of put- 
ting a man’s name on the list. What 
are the relative merits of public in- 
terest versus violation of private 
rights? Isn’t the sending of a man’s 


name to APA blacklisting pro- 
cedure? 


There was discussion on the 
ciple of intercommunica 
ical matters amon 
ganizations, The 
tailed why conten 
not be communica 
of considerations 


discussion re- 


) ргіп- 
tion’ оп eth- 
8 professional or. 
reasons were de- 
t of Charges can. 
ted: first, because 
of confidentiality; 
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and second, because of liability to 
libel charges. н t 
Just as it is the responsibility 9 
any member of APA to report sup 
or unethical practices, so it is of t 5 
SPT Ethics Committee to report E 
APA. All we pass on is that the pP 
son accused or complained, aboni а 
fused investigation by the SPT Еі 
Committee and therefore prevent 
determination of the accusation, my 
defying the committee, All that тони 
be reported to APA аге the Ee 
first, the individual's пате; second 
that he refused to acknowledge ача 
ority of the SPT committee; eise 
the names of the principals involve К 
Shoben then related ап example d 
questionable standards of practice Anf 
qualifications of people practico 
clinical psychology. The appropri 
committee has been apprised a 
this matter on an informal oral para 
by the chairman of the Ethics Cory 
mittee. The Board approved dispo 
tion of this matter to the APA. 


8. Committee on Training 


е ОД 

Kass reported on the activities $, 
the Committee on Training s 
consisted essentially in orienting Hie 2 
self as chairman of this new comm ps 
tee to its functions and relationship” 
to other committees of the socie 
During the past year the Commit 
on Training collaborated with ter 
Committee 6n Ethics in the mat f 
of a complaint received regarding ü 
adequate Standards of training. E 
practice, disposition of which is 26 


ported in the Ethics Committee 
port. 


A survey 


е ve 
of training in project 
technique offered in clinical psy”! 
ОБУ Programs approved by the ics 
Education and Training Board urd 
Proposed and approved by the Воз pt 
of the SPT. This survey will асет, 
to determine what training is Ces 
rently being offered in these E icr 
in projective techniques, the qualit, 
tions of teachers of projective p 
niques, how much experience in P 


P 
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[у еше is required before 
апа. е ате regarded as qualified, 
GE dus lif esult to establish standards 
ШО poppe id ы. tech- 
teaching. T m ep Pes 
Sed Б. he Board felt that such 
md vould be a service to the pro- 
of reco and might also be the basis 
CÓ i ee for standards to 
not adi centers, The survey would 
tion ofan, evaluation or accredita- 
thie on of the training centers at 
formati е, but would simply be an in- 
ational service. 

оп wegested source of information 
tive tea is being taught in projec 
аана аге the teachers now 
it enl pl SPT. It was agreed that 
to Se be idealistic and unrealistic 
саб to set up approved quali- 
techni 5 for teachers of projective 
may ^ es at this time. However, this 
vey лы after a normative sur- 
stand, en to setting up such 
sion a з. There was some discus 
bner a to include clinics and 
ards e 5, whether to also study stand- 
Sensus PIS lt was the con- 
ica] dis Board that just as clin- 
Place а е и practice should take 
Should nly on the graduate level, so 
niques practice of projective tech- 
evel q M а only on the graduate 
oard nd in clinical contexts. One 
arg C member mentioned the stand- 

A. university of one full year 
he Ee credit and acceptance into 
before 1118 program of the university 
to begin qoae student is eligible 
niques. raining in projective tech- 
a the APA Education and 
lateq ng Board has already accumu- 

*d data on curricula in some 50 


Uniy, А 
€rsities, it w. he 
ommi , it was suggested that tl 


le psychologists 
and thes this source, Victor Raimy 
Mittee Ё racticum Evaluation Com- 
that M the APA). Kass announce 
есм. Erik Wright, M.D., Ph.D. 
Diversi of Clinical Services at the 
ity of Kansas has accepted re- 
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sponsibility for heading up this sur- 
vey. The Board expressed apprecia- 
tion for the start the Committee on 
Training has made. 


9. Committee on Program 


Holzberg reported for this commit- 
tee and discussed problems of pro- 
gram relationship and integration 
with APA, outlining the pros and 
cons of (a) joint responsibility for 
program, as this year, or (b) separate 
programs, as last year. There was fur- 
ther discussion of the problems of 
getting the Society's symposia into the 
APA program when these are co- 
sponsored with Division 12, Last year 
the Society also had successful work- 
shops. It was concluded that the mat- 
ter of joint sponsorship with APA be 
left to the discretion of the current 
program chairman from year to year. 


10. Committee on Nominations 


Kutash described how the Commit- 
tee on Nominations and the Board of 
Trustees were canvassed for suggested 
nominations. The names were rank- 
ordered until two acceptances were re- 
ceived. There were two nominees for 
each position except that of editor of 
the Journal, since the latter position 
is unique in its requirement of con- 
tinuity. There was also space for 
write-in votes. Of 678 ballots, 321 
were returned. There had been sev- 
eral protests about one name nomina- 
tions. It was decided that this mat- 
ter be placed on the agenda of the 
membership meeting. It was suggested 
that the editor and executive editor 
of the Journal be appointive rather 
than elective. These jobs require spe- 
cial ability and should not be on the 
basis of a “popularity contest.” Sim- 
jlar thoughts were expressed about 
the position of treasurer. It was also 
suggested that the duration of office 
for the editors and treasurer be ex- 
tended. 

Results of the elections were an- 
nounced as follows: Bruno Klopfer, 

resident elect; Gordon F. Derner, 
treasurer, re-elected; William E. Hen- 
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ry, representative at large, re-elected; 
Bertram R. Forer, executive editor, 
incumbent named to fill unexpired 
term of Mortimer Meyer who re- 
signed, re-elected. Elections next year 
will be held for (1) president elect, 
(2) eastern representative at large, (3) 
secretary. There was some discussion 
of the principles of rotation of one- 
third of the members of standing 
committees, the appointments to 
which are for three years. 


11. Appointment of Committees for 
the Coming Year 


The Board discussed problems of 
setting up committees and appoint- 
ments to committees in accordance 
with the rules regarding rotation of 
members and staggered expiration of 
appointments. 


12. Committee on Public Relations 


Kutash described the background 
of events which led to the setting u 
of this committee. In the absence of 
the chairman, action on the report of 
this committee was deferred. 


13. Arrangements Committee 


А vote of appreciation was extend- 
ed to Dr. M. H. Elliot for his de- 
voted hard work in the successful 
preparation of facilities for the an- 


nual meeting of the Board and the 
Society, 


14. Research Committee 


The Board reviewed exchange of cor- 
respondence between Piotrowski and 
Beck regarding Piotrowski's proposal 
to establish two permanent panels un- 
der the joint auspices of the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association and the 
Society; (1) Psychoanalysis and Psy- 
chological Tests; (2) Rorschach Tech- 
nique, its strength and weaknesses. 
This was discussed by Beck who dealt 
with the proposal as president of SPT 
and co-chairman of the AOA research 
committee. Beck Supported both pan- 
els, pointing out that psychoanalytic 
concepts are frequently misunderstood 
and misapplied in psychological test 
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reports; Rorschach technique is оа 
misapplied by improperly prepare 
people, for example, when is a 
selection purposes. In his reply 5i 
Piotrowski, Beck suggested that те! 4 
bership on the panels be limited 013 
specified number of years and t E. 
members should be appointed оп 
rotating rather than permanent b 
Beck appointed a committee of E. 
rowski, Holzberg, and Kass to purs 
the matter for the Society. 


Ta e 

15. Comments by the President КА 
garding Committee Te y 
Autonomy, and Central Direct 


Beck reviewed the past year of E 
office and conveyed a number of КЕТ. 
structive thoughts to the new Pre 
dent. After calling attention to eet: 
last paragraph of the last Board m 
ing minutes defining functions im 
committees, Beck emphasized the Mes 
portance of committee anton en 
Committees are ready for autono? on 
but lack channels of intercommun! i 
tion, have too few formed ideas ill- 
supply their own objectives, are M. 
ing and able but are not piloted, 4 
need more continuous directive fro 
the Executive Board. The Executi 
Board should direct and pilot дер 
tized committees through Board P ib 
icy making which committees аге 


egated to carry out. Beck's revieW 


im- 
the year's work has opened up a п" 
ber ‘of issues, 


for example, the a 
for formulations regarding trainin 
and standards, research needed 1n РЬ р 
jective test practice, the relation the 
tween a university and a clinic d 
theoretical and ' practical оеп 
tions), criteria for arriving at os 
sions regarding applicants for m 


r 
bership (Society policy is not det 
and there 


| is difficulty in properly d 
wering correspondence), the Soc! and 
growth toward a set of values 
formulated spheres of reference. , ed 
Discussion by Klopfer етрһа5 р. 
the fact that with the present ict 
rangement of Board meetings Win 
yearly, it is now possible to main 
continuity of policy and plan? 


Ü 


Dad 


—t 
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and establish the executive board as 
ond a planning board. There was 
urther discussion regarding the de- 
у of a "cortex committee" for 
лыс purpose of policy and 
р yd since the Board of Trustees 
i E a position to function both 
E D y designated to carry on So- 
on i posed business and also de- 
Eran time and thought to policy 
ipm ing. A committee of past presi- 
e or some such sub-committee was 
eee for this purpose which 
eae of seniors and past offi- 
of | пе реши was considered 
ee uding policy and planning 
PM with the business of the 
Bad a of Trustees by adding a sec 
Re ay to the Board's deliberations 
E E next Orthopsychiatric meeting 
ew York. 
E ter preparing the agenda for the 
er business meeting later that 
, the meeting was adjourned. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WILLIAM E. HENRY, Pu.D. 
Secretary pro-tem 


WORKSHOPS 


1956 Worksop IN THE RORSCHACH 
ECHNIQUE ОЕ PERSONALITY DIAG- 
NOsIS AND OTHER PROJECTIVE 
"TECHNIQUES 


| Jointly sponsored by 
eoat Summer Session and 
ildren’s Hospital, Los Angeles 


Directed by BRUNO KLOPFER 
July 25 - August 3 


Asilomar Conference Grounds, 
Pacific Grove, California 


Progr, 
Sessio; gram: (The number of two-hour 
ns is indicated after each course.) 


a Introductory and Survey Lec- 
te s B. Beginners and Intermez 
сыпат in Rorschach Adminis- 
ion a Scoring, and Basic Interpreta- 
ludi 9); С. Case Study Seminar, in- 
etri case history analysis, psycho- 
Hae апа] and other projective 
» especially T.A.T. (8); D. 


tu 
la 
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Advanced Interpretation. (minimum 
requirement: 100 case studies com- 
pleted) (6); E. Thematic Test Analy- 
sis (6). 

Section on Children's Rorschachs: 

The section of the Workshop from 
uly 27 to July 31 will be devoted to 
the study of the Rorschach technique 
as used with children. Planned for 
professional people who are compe- 
tent in the use of the Rorschach test, 
an opportunity will be given to ex- 
amine and discuss the Rorschach pro- 
tocols of normal children and of chil- 
dren presenting various types of dis- 
orders. 

Staff Members: Bruno Klopfer, 
Ph.D., Clinical Professor of Psychol- 
University of California at Los 


ogy, 
Angeles; L. LaVergne Letson, M.A., 
Psychologist, Psychiatric Service, Chil- 


dren's Hospital: Edwin S. Shneidman, 
Ph.D., Clinical Psychologist, V. A 
Neuropsychiatric Hospital, Los An- 
geles; Helmut Wursten, Ph.D., Chief 
Psychologist, Psychiatric Service, Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. 

Tuition. Applicants may register 
either for the total Workshop period 
(tuition $50), or for the period from 
July 27 to uly 31 only (tuition $30). 
` Claremont Summer Session Regis- 
tration. Qualified graduate students 
accepted for the complete Workshop 
ister for 2 units of credit (Psy- 


may reg) 
chology 243 or 244 а,Ь, с). 


АП students wishing to qualify for 
graduate credit must apply to the 
Claremont Summer Session, Clare- 
mont, California, for the necessary 
forms before July 1, after they have 
been notified of admission to the 
Workshop. The Claremont Summer 
Session is fully approved for study un- 
der Public Law 346 and 550 and un- 
der State Aid. 

Prerequisites for Admission. Psy- 
chologists applying for admission to 
the Workshop are expected to fulfill 
the following prerequisites: 

1. At least second-year graduate 

standing in a recognized graduate 
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department of psychology. The 
academic background should in- 
clude the successful completion of 
such basic courses as general, ab- 
normal and clinical psychology, 
personality, tests, measurements 
and statistics. 


2. At least one full year (or its 
equivalent) of professiona expe- 
Шу. preferably in the field of 
clinical psychology. 


Other professional persons eligible 
for training in the use of projective 
techniques, including psychiatrists, 
psychiatric social workers, sociologists, 
and anthropologists, are admitted on 
an individual basis. 

Admission to the Workshop on the 
basis of the application, without a 
special application for graduate 
credit, entitles the applicant to full 
participation and to registration as an 


auditor in the Claremont Summer 
Session. 


Room and Board. Asilomar has one 
building containing 15 two-bed rooms 
and one washroom each for men and 
women set aside for Workshop par- 
ticipants. The rates for accommoda- 
tions in this building, including three 
meals a day, are $5.50 per day per 
person. 

Several motels are within walkin 
distance. Non-resident students at 
Asilomar pay a camp fee of $5.00 for 
the 10-day period. Meals for all par- 
ticipants will be served at the Asilo- 
mar Coffee Shop. Reservations for liv- 
ing accommodations should be made 
in advance, but not until after the 
application has been accepted, Asilo- 


Applications. To apply for admis. 
sion to the Workshop, fill out and re- 
turn the general application form be. 
low to Dr. BRUNO KLorrrn, P.O, Box 
2971, CARMEL, CALIFORNIA, 


before 
June 15, 1956. 
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GENERAL APPLICATION FOR 
SUMMER WORKSHOP, 1956 
(Encircle the desired Workshop 
period below) 


July 25- August 3 — 
July 27 - July 31 only 
Name.. 


(Middle) 
Marital Status... s | 
PO eS si з. tnm e 
(Number) (Street) 
a (City) State) 


College Education: Major Subject.--~ 


Work after Graduation: " 
1. Graduate study (institution, Ча 1 


The Department 


H H H a t 
University of Chicago, pipe ach 
orkshop Seminars in the Rorsch: 


Test. ob 
I. Basic processes, First week. d 


of Psycholog 


E r 
taining and Scoring the test reco”. 


a: | 
Ow to translate the raw free assoc 1 
tions into the response categories: i. 
how these interact to form the persi q, 
ality structure, Full case interpre 
tion will be demonstrated. sol 
II. Advanced clinical interpretati" g 
Second week. The very distur on 
younger child; the test’s predict ser 
and the child’s course. Stress, dete ie 
and ego in adolescents and in а and 
(non-psychotic), Treatment assets * 
implications. pot! 
Doctor $. J. Beck will conduct РО 4 
seminars. The dates are July 9-13 m 
July 16-22, 1956. For informat 


m. 
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Unis to Department of Psychology, 
lversity of Chicago, Chic: 7 
Illinois. ^ mot 


06 Applied Psychology Centre of 
cGill University, Montreal, an- 
ee the second annual seminar on 
` rojective Techniques and Personal- 
Чу Study, May 14-26, 1956. 
Orientation: 
rer introductory section is primar- 
д Бы ips ae oriented. The intermedi- 
& ev 7 advanced sections оп the oth- 
sy nd undertake to explore the rel- 
tic em of various psychodiagnos- 
Ho Pique. The seminars are de- 
ogists © meet the needs of psychol- 
on psychiatrists, and other profes- 
Praisal 9) kers concerned with the ap- 
Clinics A of personality in hospitals, 
and research. 
Р rogram: 
ашы  RODUCTORY: May 14-19 in- 
beaten The rationale of projective 
Menge, Rorschach scoring and ele- 
Studene interpretation. Intended for 
experi s with no previous Rorschach 
ience. 
adl NTERMEDIATE: May 18-24 in- 
ger e. Rorschach interpretation; fin- 
ther anting. word association and 
to кыы methods amenable 
е нощ; survey of objective 
or tests, 
ADVANCED: May 23-26 inclusive. 
be х üdy seminar, T st material will 
d b qp for "blind" interpreta- 
will ipe Specific clinical _ problems 
chay; reviewed in terms of their test 
anaa correlates. Problems of dif- 
ition roe and research ap- 
е), as will be discussed. 
А equisites: 
Univer’ pPlicants must have had some 
hold the. training in psychology and 
I е B.A. degree or its equiva- 
n addition applicants for the 
s or advanced seminar 
Clinical - е done graduate work in 
have as eat or psychiatry and 
With t €ast one year’s experience 
1€ Rorschach test. 
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Staff: 

The instructors, Herbert Dórken, 
Jr Ph.D., Heinz Lehmann, M.D. and 
Ernest G. Poser, Ph.D., are fellows of 
the Society for Projective Techniques 
and members of the McGill Univer- 
sity teaching staff. 

Fees and Registration: 

The Seminar fee is $50.00 for the 
introductory or intermediate section. 
Registration is limited to 15 students 
in each. 

The fee for the advanced seminar 
is $35.00 and registration is limited 
to 10 students, The intermediate and 
advanced seminars may be taken in 
the same year the total fee being 
$80.00. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from Dr. E. C. Webster, Ap- 
plied Psychology Centre, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Quebec. 


A Workshop in Projective Methods 
is scheduled this summer, June 18 to 
July 7, at The New School for Social 
Research in New York City under the 
direction of Camilla Kemple and 
Florence R. Miale. The courses in one 
or two week units, offer introductory 
and advanced work in the Rorschach 
method. Classes meet during the eve- 
ning hours and graduate credit is 
granted through the Graduate Faculty 
of The New School. Inquiries and re- 
quests for application blanks may be 
addressed to the Department of Psy- 
chology, Graduate Faculty, New 
School for Social Research, 66 West 
12th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


Western Reserve University offers 
on the Rorschach Method three 
Workshops directed by Marguerite R. 
Hertz, Ph.D., Associate Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Psychology. 

J. Introduction to the Rorschach 

Method. June 11-15 inclusive 
II. Intermediate Course in the In- 
terpretation and Clinical applica- 

tion of the Rorschach Method. 
June 18-22 inclusive 
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п. 


Lectures, demonstrations in the 
hospitals, and supervised train- 
ing periods. 

Admission to qualified psychia- 
trists, psychologists, research- 
workers in these fields, to grad- 
uate students specializing in 
Clinical Psychology having at 
least a full academic year's 
study or the equivalent in a 
recognized university. 

Students in Workshop I may con- 
tinue with Workshop II. 

Advanced Course in the Inter- 

pretation of Rorschach records 

of various personality and clin- 
icalgroups. June 25-29 inclusive 
Admission limited to profession- 
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ally trained persons in psychol- 
ogy, psychiatry, and psychiatric 
work, who have had at least 
one full year of experience 
with the Rorschach Method. 
All day sessions and one evening 


session. 


Fee for each Workshop is $40. One 


semester hour is credited for each 
Workshop in the cases of those who 


resent a transcript of previous COF 


ege record prior to registration. 


Application forms should be ad 


dressed to: 


The Department of Psychology 
Western Reserve University 
1901 Ford Drive 

Cleveland 6, Ohio 
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The following manuscripts have been accepted for publication as of 


Bloom, Bernard 
Byrd, Eugene 
Carr, Arthur С. 


Coan, Richard 


Coleman, James C. and 
Smith, John R. 


Cramer, Fern J. 


Crandall, Vaughn J. 


Crumpton, Evelyn 
Dana, Richard H. 
Dórken, Herbert, Jr. 


Fiedler, Miriam F. 
and Stone, L. Joseph 


Jones, Richard M. 


Ka plan, Bert; Rickers- 
Ovsiankina, Maria; and 
Joseph, Alice 


Kaplan, Bert and 
erger, Stanley 


Klopfer, Walter G. 


Light, Bernard H. and 
Amick, Jean H. 


Meadow, Lloyd 
Palmer, James О. 
Pick, Thoman 


Reichard, Suzanne 


Sigel, Irvin 
, gand 
offman, Martin L. 


Spiegelman, Marvin 


Stein, Harry 


Swensen, Cliff. 
en, ord H. 
and Sipprelle, Carl N. 


Symonds, Perci 
) s, Percival M. 
and Dudek, Stephanie 


Vàn Krevelen, D. A. 


Wolfson, Willi 
son, William 
and Wolff, Frances 


February 15, 1956 


Prognostic significance of the underproductive Rorschach 
The clinical validity of the Bender Gestalt with children 


The relation of certain Rorschach variables to expressi 
of affect in the TAT and SCT. rv 


A factor analysis of Rorschach determinants. 


The relationship between manifestation of hostility in pro- 
jective techniques and overt behavior. E 


Personality changes and figure drawings. 

Observations on the use of projective techniques in child 
development. 

The influence of color on the Rorschach test. 

An application of objective TAT scoring. 


'The Mosaic Test: Second review. 
of children in comparison 


Rorschachs of selected groups 
effect of mild hearing de- 


with published norms: 1. The 
fects on Rorschach performance. 
II. The effect of socio-economic $ 
formance. 

The Negation 
repressed thought content. 


An attempt to sort Rorscha' 


tatus on Rorschach per- 


TAT: А projective method for eliciting 


ch records from four cultures. 


Increments апа consistency of performance in four re- 


peated Rorschach administrations. 
The use of projective techniques in 
ance in freshman psychiatry. 
Rorschach responses of normal aged, 


predicting perform- 


A study of dyadic relationships in the French family. 


Attitudinal correlates of Rorschach’s experience balance, 
methods of Rorschach scoring. 


A critique of current 
ch tools in studies of nor- 


ques as resear 
pment. 
f projective tests for nonclinical 


Projective techni 
mal personality develo} 


The predictive potential o 
populations. 
Evaluation of p 
picture. 
Developmental с 
Some relationships among sexual 
figure drawings. 
Use of the Rorsch 


ness. 
New experiences with the Wishing Test. 


otation of the name Blacky. 


ersonality by means of viewing a motion 


hanges in content of movement responses. 
] characteristics of human 


ach in the diagnosis of teacher effective- 


Sexual conn 
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DIRECTORY OF MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES AND RORSCHACH INSTITUTE 
AS OF MARCH 1, 1956 


indicates date elected as Fellow 
Date preceded by F indicates pane еее as Fellows M 
te elected as Student Affiliate 
te elected as Affiliate 
te elected as Honorary Member 
ter Member or Fellow 


Date preceded by Aff. indicates 
Date preceded by H.M. indicate: 
Name preceded by * indicates С 


ABEL, Theodora Mead ( Ph.D.) 
Palisades A 1944 
Rockland County, N.Y. F 1945 


А 1952 


A 1955 


ABRAMS, Julian 
Psychology Department 
Springfield State Hospital i 
Sykesville, Md. A 1954 

ABRAMS, Ray H.(Ph.D.) 

408 S. Lansdowne Avenue — 
Landsdowne, Pa. A 1950 

ABRAMSON, Leonard S.(Ph.D.) 
Vet. Adm. Hosp. A 1948 
Fast Orange, N. J. F 1955 

ABT, Lawrence Edwin(Ph.D.) 

151 Rockland Avenue 

Li 


chmont, N. Y. A 1951 
MAN, Bernard R. 
12 Ist Street 
New York 28, N.Y. A 1943 


IAN, Crusa 
2 Bth Strect 
New York 3 Y. St. Aff. 1955 
AINSWORTH, Mary D.(Ph.D.) 
3700 Oak Avenuc 
А 1948 


Lochcarn 
Baltimore 7, Md. F 1950 
ALCOCK, Miss Theodora 
Central Middlesex Group 
Hospital Management Com. 


‘Tavistock Clinic 


2, Beaumont Street А 1950 

London, W. 1 F 1953 
ALDEN, Priscilla 

1963 W. Broad 

Columbus, Ohio А 1949 


ALEXANDER, Robert H.(Ph.D.) 
Department of Psychology 
MacMurray College 


Jacksonville, TII. A 1950 
ALEXANDER, William A. 
2920 W. Boston Blvd. (Ph.D.) 


Detroit 6, Mich. A 1955 

ALLEN, Doris Twitchell (Ph.D.) 
30 W. Fountain Avenue 
Glendale, Ohio А 1949 

ALLEN, Robert M.(Ph.D.) 
Department of. Psychology 

University of Miami А 1949 
Miami 46, Florida F 1951 

*ALOZERY, Jessie Jervis(Ph.D.) 
Bureau of Child Guidance 
228 E. 57th Street 
New York 22, N.Y. 

AMCHIN, Abraham 
State School 
Warwick, М.Ү. 

AMES, Mrs. Louise Bates 
Gesell Institute of Child 
Development 
310 Prospect Street 
New Haven 11, Conn. 

ANASTASIO, Mary M. 

10 Downing Street 
New York 14, N.Y. 


Е 1940 


А 1952 


А 1951 


А 1952 


ANDERSON, Dorothy V.(Ph.D.) 

3250 Laurel Canyon Blvd. 

No. Hollywood, Calif. А 1953 
ANDERSON, Hclen Joan 

Suite 829, Hotel Bossert 

98 Montague Street 

Brooklyn 1, 
ANTWARG, Alexander 

1690 Long! 

Bronx 60, N. Y. 
APPELL, Melville J. 

858 Seward Avenue 

Akron 20, Ohio A 1950 
ARMON, Mrs. Mary Virginia 

470 W. Avenue 43 

Los Angeles 65, Calif. A 1946 
ARNHOFF, Franklyn N.(Ph.D.) 

N = ia 


А 1949 


А 1955 
ARONSON, Mrs. Margaret R. 
262 Central Park West 
New York 24, N. Y. A 1948 
ARONSON, Marvin L.(Ph.D.) 
225 E. 73rd Strect 
New York 21, N. Y. 


A 1951 


A 1944 
AZIMA, Mrs. Fern Cramer 
Allan Institute 
1025 Pine Avenue W., 
Montreal, P.Q., Canada A 1951 
BACHRACH, Arthur J.(Ph.D.) 
Department of Neurology and 
Psychiatry, University of 
Virginia Hospital 
Charlottesville, 
BAKER, Corinne F.(Ph.D.) 
1839 Farmington Road 
East Cleveland 12, О. 


А 1943 
BAKER, Gertrude(Ph.D.) 
2726 Montana Avenue 
Santa Monica, Calif. А 1948 


Eva Ruth(Ph.D.) 

East 58th Street 

York 22, N. Y. 

BALL, Josephine( Ph.D.) 
R.D. 1 


New A 1948 


Perryville, Md. A 1949 
BARAHAL, George D.(Ph.D.) 

Clinical and Ed, Psychology 

Wayne University 

Detroit 1, Mich. 
BARBARA, Dr. Peter Paul 

Box W 

Newton, Conn. 


A 1954 


А 1952 
BARKLEY, Bill J.(Ph.D.) 
1481 Warrensville 
Center Road 
Cleveland 21, Ohio A 1950 


BARNETT, Irving(Ph.D.) 
419 W. 119th Street 
New York 27, N. Y. 
BARON, Louis K. 
6238 N. Tenth Street 
Philadelphia 41, Pa. A 1951 
BARON, Samuel(Ph.D.) 
39-45 47th Street 
Long Island City 4, N. Y 


А 1950 


A 1944 


BARRATT, Mrs. Emily C. 
Marple Road A 192 
Broomall, Pa. / 

BARRELL, Robert P.(Ph.D-) 
Psychology Department, 
Veterans Adm. Hospital | 952 


BARRINGER, Benton E. (Ph.D2 
138 Fort Hill Avenue sl 
Canandaigua, N. Y. А1 

BARRY, John R.(Ph.D.) 
Western Psychiatric Inst- 
3811 O'F t 
Pittsbur 

BARTI 


A 1953 


р 
Mrs. Doris А. 
924 W d Avenue 1040 
New York 25, N.Y, — ^ К. 
BAUER, Johanna R. Goldsm 
831 Ocste Drive A 19/5 
Davis, if. { 


BEALE, Elizabeth A. 
304 W. 14th Street 
Lawrence, Kar 

BEAUCHEMIN, Jean М. 
10793 Esplanade 
Montreal 12, Quebec 

Canada 

BECK, Samuel J.(Ph.D.) 
Department of Psychology 


A 1951 


A 1952 


University of Chicago F 1950 
Chicago 37, IIl. и 
BEISEL, Mrs, Lillie Burling 
104 Beach Avenue A 194 
Larchmont, N. Y. 7 
BELL, John E.(Ed.D.) 194 
Putnam Road А1991 
Holden, Mass. 
BELLAK, Leopold (M-DJ X 948 
1160 Fifth Avenue F 1952 


New York 29, N. Y. 
BERAN, Marianne (Ph.D 
Veterans Adm. Hospita A 194 

Lyons, N. J. 
BERLINER, Anna (Ph.D) 
Pacific University 
Forest Grove, Ore. 
BERNSTEIN, Mrs. Hilde R- M 
547 7 A 195 


A 1954 


Street 
i 


1086 Ocean Avenue — 4 1955 
Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 

BILLIG, Otto(M.D.) | ry 
Department of Psychiat " 
Vanderbilt University A 1050 
Hospital r1? 


Nashville, Tenn. 2) 
"BILLINGS, Edward G.(M- 
1820 High Street к1%# 
Denver 6, Colo. j 
BINGHAM, David Starr „p, 195" 
Box 21 St. / 
West Willington, Conn- 
BLAU, Theodore H. (Ph.D 


420 W. Lafayette Street 959 
Tampa, Fla. 


Directory 


BLESSING, Harold 

5 ‚На D. «D. 

3827 Nancy Avenue (eS 
Dunlinden Acres 


Wilmington 8, Del 5 
, Del. A 1953 
BLOCH, Mrs. Beatrice 

ut W. 79th Street 

New York 24, N. Y. A 1946 


BLUM, Lucille Hollande 
5 lla 
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The Clinical Validity of the 


Gestalt Test with Children: 


A Developmental Comparison of Children in Need of 
Psychotherapy and Children Judged Well-adjusted 


EucENE BYRD 
Dade County Child Guidance Clinic, Miami, Florida 


PROBLEM 


qne Bender Gestalt test was orig- 
Jed conceived as a visual-motor per- 
m xy test to explore gestalt func- 
widely perception but it has become 
in di used throughout the country 
a с and hospitals as а part of 
ЖО batteries for personality evalua- 
ion of both children and_ adults. 
ace the publication of Bender's 
Onograph (1), research studies have 
Heri primarily concerned with the 
М: opment of objective scoring sys- 
TM and problems of interpretation 
thes validation. For the most part 
SOM ' studies have been concerned 
is 1 adult performance. While there 
eee agreement on the ability of 
Bender Gestalt to identify or 
ganic, mental defective, and psychotic 
Processes, there is a lack of agree- 
mee on its validity in differentiating 
on otic from normal subjects. Pas- 
and Suttell (15) and Hutt (18, 
i Support this latter validity while 
€ conclusions of Bellingslea (2) and 
Obetz (5) are essentially negative. 
ап investigation of children's perform- 
S on the Bender has been rela- 
ely limited. Maturational aspects 
ave been reported by Bender (1) and 
arriman and Harriman (12). Fabian 
оа that children who show 
ШОО reversals also tend to rotate 
to овец oriented Bender designs 
‘Wares tical. Fabian considered this 
sign 2h ization persistence” to be a 
но А" infantile pattern of be- 
uisi ТЕПП somewhat similar conclu- 
пога са rawn by Напуік (11) who 
showed at 16 out of 20 children who 
ender x: or more rotations on the 
anvik 140 abnormal EEG records. 
compe elieved this behavior was à 
nsation for underlying deficien- 


cies. Greenbaum (7) has suggested 
the use of a word association test as 
an aid to interpreting children's asso- 
ciations to the test design. 

Two studies have been reported 
that include secondary data which are 
relevant to the present investigation. 
Sullivan and Welsh (17), as part of 
their comparison of children who had 
poliomyelitis with normals, were un- 
able to differentiate these groups on 
the basis of their Bender Gestalt rec- 
ords. Pascal and Suttell (15), in their 
volume on the validity and quantifi- 
cation for adults, report a significant 
difference in Bender Gestalt scores 
between a group of 12 child patients 
in a residential treatment home and 
19 non-patient children. They also 
found a decrease in scores with an 
increase in age for a normal group of 
children between ages six and nine, 
corroborating the findings of Bender 

1). No other studies are known to 
the writer that support or refute the 
validity of the Bender Gestalt as an 
instrument to evaluate personality ad- 
justment in children. 

The individual most singularly in- 
fluential in the development of the 
Bender as à tool for evaluation of 

ersonality dynamics has been Max 
L. Hutt. During World War II Hutt 
trained some 300 Army psychologists 
who later passed their indoctrination 
in the clinical use of the test on to 
others. At this time he released the 
first detailed outline of the clinical 
interpretation of the test determin- 
ants (13). This outline was later re- 
vised, expanded, and definitions more 
explicitly formulated for publication 
in a widely circulated clinical refer- 
ence text (14). Ни interpretive cri- 
teria were developed on the perform- 
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ance of adult subjects and are based 
on а theoretical framework that is 
primarily psychoanalytic. There have 
been no reported standards or vali- 
dated interpretative hypotheses con- 
cerning personality dynamics devel- 
oped for children on the Bender. It 
may be assumed, therefore, that, in- 
sofar as this test is being used as a 
diagnostic instrument with children, 
its interpretation is based primarily 
on formulated hypotheses from adult 
performance. There remains a need 
for validation of interpretive criteria 
of psychopathology in children’s re- 
productions on the Bender Gestalt 
test. 

This study is limited to an attempt 
to establish those factors of test per- 
formance which differentiate children 
needing psychotherapy from well-ad- 
justed children. It is a study of em- 
pirical validity and attempts to define 
the test's uses and limitations in 
practical terms rather than identify 
psychological processes. With valid 
factors established, further explora- 
tion through clinical observation and 
experimentation will be necessary to 
determine the psychodynamic mean. 
ing of these signs. 

The major assumption of this study 
is that personality adjustment and in. 
tegration constitutes а continuum, A 
second assumption is that the ability 
of an instrument to differentiate 
groups of individuals along this con. 
tinuum is a measure of validity of 
that instrument, It is further assumed 
that children in need of psychother- 
ару possess a markedly different per- 
sonality structure and function from 
children who are judged well-adjust- 
ed. The genera] hypothesis set up as 
a guide for this study is that children 
in need of psychotherapy, as à group, 
will differ significantly in the fre- 
quencies of occurrence for each test 


factor from a group of children 
judged well-adjusted. 


METHOD 


Fifteen of Hutt’s factors ге] 


ating to 
test interpretation were used 


їп this 


Я th Children 
Clinical Validity of the Bender Gestalt Test with Children 


study because of their. general 24 
ceptance, reported validity, Dae. «di 
of definition and scoring. Unless Me 
erwise stated, definitions and ае 
of significance for scoring follow 
Hutt (14). In those cases where im 
was not possible due to lack o Hutt, 
ity and omission on the part of. -U 
or obvious lack of аршаш a 
children’s records, criteria for a 
were determined empirically by Jer- 
investigator, on the basis of the | 5 
formance of well-adjusted 14 anc in- 
year old children. The test SEE 
vestigated and the objective vt as 
Scoring limits were establishec 
follows: T 
l. Placement of the first HE pt 
investigated in two areas on sisted 
per. The upper middle area rte 
ofa rectangle, three and one ols 
y five and one-half inches, a 
tally located in the center of ш are 
per one inch from the top. E sug 
was slightly increased from tha inary 
gested by Hutt (14 1 
Scoring of the records еуез! a 
few cases in any of the groups jor 
meaningful comparison. Hutt Fault 
that two-thirds of “unselected + thi 
subjects place their first figure уз E d 
area. The second area was а 090 x 
one-quarter inch square in the гре 
treme upper left hand corner- stab 
size of this area was arbitrarily Plac 
lished to determine extreme р 
ment which is reported to be е 
of timidity and fear (14) and w^, 


a afl 
be expected to be found more 1 © pjg 
in 


was 


tionally disturbed children. Only, 
ures whose entire dimensions We! 
either of these areas were scored: siv 
2. Sequence refers to the succes Ар 
Positions of the drawings as oa, a 
pear on the record, The four der 
of sequence investigated were 0? and 
irregular, overly methodical, e 
chaotic. An orderly sequence W@° jj. 
fined 
lowed a. regular succession Te » 
placement of the figures with Ee i 
ception that one inversion oF «regu 


: ich n 
lar sequence was one in which 


E 5 тё 
in direction was allowed. An ir | 


-elimi 
) after prelim o0 ! 


as one in which the chile the 


— 
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ee one change in direction was per- 
nitted but it was still possible to det- 
е ind inspection that the change 
for sem , such as occurs in the need 
е space. An overly method- 
осе cU was defined as one with 
follow ишу in which all figures 
e v : an _undeviating horizontal 
e ical progression, A chaotic se- 
ai € consisted of a clear lack of any 
Plan with the figures scattered about 
the page. 
i о space. Excessive variability 
Шы ү of children’s reproductions 
Tice ы comparison of amounts of 
сас gee drawings inadequate 
Pecan icator of use of space. Only 
When on use of space was scored 
ates | мш. were placed in an 
of th ОХ Лев than one complete half 
€ paper, 
T Use of margin refers to the use 
А A Margin of the paper as а guide 
mart acing the designs. Use of the 
m ake was considered significant if 
го more of the figures were with- 
Eins шен of any of the mar- 
the 9 the paper. Hutt (14) suggests 
use of seven figures as a criterion. 
if б, Overall change in size was scored 
crease or more figures showed an in- 
tical A decrease of either the ver- 
óne. r horizontal axis by more than 
lis ee of the axis of the stimu- 
esigns. 
dee Change in angulation refers to a 
а fi d in the degree of the angle of 
nr or the angle of intersection 
of the n parts of a figure from that 
rearen fe design. Only changes 
ered T лап 15 degrees were consid- 
fre suse factor was scored when 
Crease was either. an increase or de- 
o he лари анов in four or more 
When eee figures with angles, or 
or eden not reproduced 
46 ntained in both Figures 2 


the оше in curvature refers to 
Teduce БУ to either accentuate or 
ures, Tf ар ug in curvilinear fig- 
а ratio = determined by obtaining 
ше A perpendicular radii in Fig- 

and base-altitude ratios in 
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Figures 4, 5, and 6. Deviations were 
scored as increase when the following 
ratios were exceeded; Figure A, ellip- 
tical with radial axis less than 8:10; 
gual 4, 1:1; Figure 5, 1:1; Figure 6, 
2:1 on the horizontal curve and 1.5:1 
on the vertical. Significant decrease in 
curvature was scored when ratios 
were greater than: Figure 4, 3:1; Fig- 
ure 5, 9:5; Figure 6, 5:1 on the hori- 
zontal curve or 6:1 on the vertical. 
A change in the majority of curves on 
either the horizontal or the vertical 
was necessary to score Figure 6. Change 
in curvature in two or more figures 
was considered significant. 

8. Closure difficulty refers to the 
difficulty in bringing the joining parts 
of a figure together and is manifest 
in a drawing by failure to connect, 
or by overlapping, lines at points of 
connection, The presence of closure 
difficulty in two or more figures was 
considered significant. 

9. Overlapping difficulty vefers to 
failure to draw, or excessive distor- 
tion or erasure of, figures in which 
one line crosses another. This sign 
was scored if it occurred in either 
Figure 6 or 7. 

10. Rotation is the reproduction of 
a figure with a rotation of the major 
axis of the drawing without a change 
in the position of the stimulus card 
or paper. The rotation of any figure 
more than 15 degrees was considered 
significant. E . 

11. Retrogression is defined as the 
substitution of the stimulus by a more 
primitive Gestalt form. The presence 
of loops, lines, or dashes for dots any- 
where in the record was considered 
significant. 

19. Fragmentation is the reproduc- 
tion of only a part of the stimulus 
figure and was scored if present any- 
where in the records. 

18. Elaboration is the adding of 
lines not present in the stimulus and 
was scored when present anywhere in 
the record. 

14. Collision refers to the actual 
overlapping or running together of 
two or more adjacent figures and was 
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scored if present anywhere in the 
record, 

15. Perseveration is the persistence 
of drawing behavior which was ap- 
propriate for the previous figure but 
inappropriate for the present one. 
Perseveration was scored when dots 
replaced circles in Figure 2, loops re- 
placed dots in Figure 3 or lines re- 
placed dots in Figure 5. 


Scoring limits for placement of first 
figure, use of space, use of margin, 
and changes in size, angulation, and 
curvature were indicated on clear 
plastic and placed directly over the 
records for scoring, All other factors 
were easily determined by inspection. 
The occurrence of all factors, with the 
exceptions of upper middle place- 
ment of the first figure and orderly 
sequence, are considered by Hutt (13) 
to be signs of psychopathology. 


Subjects 


Bender Gestalt records of 200 chil- 
dren, between ages eight and 16, who 
had been diagnosed as in need of 
psychotherapy were obtained from 
child guidance clinics throughout the 
State of Florida. There was mutual 
agreement between clinic staffs and 
adults responsible for the children as 
to need for treatment. The control 
group consisted of 200 children who 
were independently judged “‘well-ad- 
justed” by at least two adults. These 
adults consisted of teachers, princi- 
pals, or youth center leaders who were 
responsible for the supervision of the 
subjects many hours each week. Selec- 
tion and judgment was made on the 
basis of a check list containing the 
following criteria: (a) He (or she) is 
able to play well with other children, 
(b) He has reasonable control over 
his emotions, (c) He is able to think 
for himself, (d) He is achieving some- 
where near his capacity, (e) He can 
be depended upon, (f) He is rela- 
tively free from fears, tensions, and 
anxiety, (g) He is able to learn from 
experience. (h) He is kind and help- 
ful to teachers and classmates, (i) He 
is liked and respected by his peers, 
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(j) He is able to show satisfaction in 
his own ability without being depen- 
dent on adult approval, (k) He is 
able to share. Each child was judged 
to meet at least nine of the criteria 
and have no gross deviation from any 
criterion which he failed to meet. 
Selection was made by the teacher or 
youth center leader who was asked to 
limit the number selected to not more 
than 10 percent of the child popula- 
tion from which they could choose. 
To reduce effect of halo and precon- 
ceptions, the phrase “well-adjusted” 
was avoided by the investigator in the 
selection process. The children were 
not aware of the basis for their selec- 
tion. It was assumed that personality 
adjustment of children constitutes a 
continuum and that an attempt to 
obtain a group of well-adjusted chil- 
dren for comparison would enable a 
better initial test of the discriminat- 
ing ability of the Bender. It was 
felt that this was one step better than 
the frequently reported "'clinic-non 
clinic” or "neuroticnormal" com- 
parisons, 

No child with known brain dam- 
age, an obvious motor or uncorrected 
visual impairment, or IQ below 86 
was included in either group. Gobetz 
(5) and Pascal and Suttell (15) found 
that 1.Q.’s within the normal range 
or above and sex of the subject did 
not affect Bender Gestalt scores. How- 
ever, because of the high ratio of ap- 
proximately six boys to one girl in 
the group of children needing ther- 


apy, groups were matched for sex 415. 


tribution at each age level, 
Test Administration." 


The test was individually admi?" 
istered in both groups according t? 
the following directions by the exa™ 
iner: "I am going to show you some 
cards, one at a time. Each card con” 
tains some figures. I want you to Сор) 
these figures on the paper as well as 
you can.” Drawings were limited ue 
one side of an 81% by 11 inch paper 


: ! E 
All nine cards were presented in теё а 


ular order. There was no time lit? 


Ба... 
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and a child was free to erase or 
change any design. In the case of the 
clinic group, the test generally con- 
oed one of a battery of diagnostic 
ests. 


Treatment of the Data 


In order to determine age levels at 
Which the various test factors may dis- 
criminate, each group was divided 
| Into four subgroups of ages 8 and 9, 
10 and 11, 12 and 18, and 14 and 15. 
Total frequencies for each subgroup 
and statistical significance of differ- 
€nces was determined between the 
clinic and the well-adjusted subgroups 
at each of the four age levels by 
means of Chi square, corrected for 
continuity (3, p. 86). Probabilities 
Were computed bs the direct method 
(3, p. 84) when frequencies of less 
than five were involved. A probability 
level of .05 or less was considered sig- 
nificant although some probabilities 
slightly above .05 are reported to pro- 
vide developmental continuity. 


TABLE I. A Comparison of Frequen- 

cies of Bender Gestalt Test Factors of 
0 Children in Need of Psychother- 

ару and 50 Well-adjusted Children at 
. Years Eight and Nine 


Children 
in Need Well- 
of adjusted 
sycho- Chil- 
Test Factor eae dren Р 
Placement of First Figure 
Extreme Upper Left. 7 П ar 
Upper Middle. 5 22 301 
Sequence 
Orderly... 31 у, 
Irregular. 19 3 
verly Methodical 0 p 
teh T ES 0 01 
‘Ompressed Use of Space. 2 4 =, 
Se Of Margin... 0 1 
Overall Change in Size. 40 41 
ange in Angulatior 31 35 
| A ange in Curvature. 35 14 
‚ losure Difficulty. 47 33 
і Otation..... 18 7 
" 15 6 
26 18 
Tagmentatio; 1 1 
1 0 
€rseverati 
Collision ae i P 
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TABLE 11. A Comparison of Frequen- 

cies of Bender Gestalt Test Factors of 

50 Children in Need of Psychother- 

apy and 50 Well-adjusted Children at 
Years Ten and Eleven. 


Children 
in Need Well- 
of adjusted 
Psycho- — Chil- 
Test Factor therapy dren P 
Placement of First Figure 
Extreme Upper Left. 11 8 Em 
Upper Middle. 5 19 05 
Sequence 
Orderly. 14 29 
24 21 
fethodica 1 0 
9 0 01 
Compressed Use of Ѕрас 4 1 
Use of Margi 0 0 x 
Overall Chang: 39 25 01 
Change in Angulatio 32 ll 01 
Change in Curvature. 23 12 04 
Closure Difficulty 8 26 01 
Когайоп..... 21 4 
Overlapp: 1 3 
Retrogressior 19 16 
Fragmentation. 2 0 
Elaboration 1 0 
5 


Collision..... 


"TaBLE III. A Comparison of Frequen- 
cies of Bender Gestalt Test Factors of 
50 Children in Need of Psychother- 
and 50 Well-adjusted Children at 


apy ‹ 
i Ages Twelve and Thirteen. 
Children 
in Need Well- 
of adjusted 
Psycho- — Chil- 
Test Factor therapy dren P 
Placement of First Figure ; 
15 2 
26 04 
24 ia 
0 aS 
! - o 6 
Chaotic..........- 
Compressed Use of Space.. B E 


Use of Margin... 
Overall Change in 912 


Change in Angulation. 
in Curvaturt 


Chan, 

cians Difficult 35 20 01 
Rotation... Z9 4 101 
Overlapping 0 4 
Retrogression.. 22 15 
Fragmentation 1 1 
Elaboration. 0 0 
Perseveratio: 1 0 
Collision... 5 6 ist 
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Taste IV. A Comparison of Frequen- 
cies of Bender Gestalt Test Factors of 
50 Children in Need of Psychother- 
apy and 50 Well-adjusted Children at 
Ages Fourteen and Fifteen. 


Children 


in Need Well- 
of adjusted 
Psycho- Chil- 

Test Factor therapy dren P 
Placement of First Figure 

Extreme Upper Left. 15 19 

Upper Middle........ 3 1 
Sequence 

Orderly.. ae, BB 36 02 

Irregul 20 16 

Overly Methodica 0 2 ЕЕ 

Chaoti y 0 02 
Compress' 4 2 5 

of Margin. 0 EE 
Overall Change in 2 19 01 
Change in Angulation. 21 11 05 
Change in Curvature 10 3 07 
Closure Difficult 38 24 01 
Rotation 1 01 
Overlapping 0 
Retrogression.. 20 14 
Fragmentation 0 2 
Elaboration. 1 0 
Perseveratior 3 1 $a 
Collision. fi 0 02 
RESULTS 


The data obtained are summarized 
in Tables I-IV. Test factors which 
showed significant differences be- 
tween children needing psychotherapy 
and well-adjusted children are pre- 
sented in Plate 1 with frequencies 
expressed as percent of occurrence. 


Four test factors were found to dif- 
ferentiate children needing therapy 
from well-adjusted children at all 
ages from eight through 15. These 
were: orderly sequence, change in 
curvature, closure difficulty, and ro- 
tations. T'wo additional factors, over- 
all change in size and angulation, 
occurred with significant differences 
at all ages above 10. Significantly more 
well-adjusted children up through age 
1] placed their first figure in the 
upper center of the page but no sig- 
nificant differences were found for 
this factor at older ages. Overlapping 
difficulty was discriminating up 
through age 11 but thereafter the fre- 
quency of occurrence approached zero 
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in both groups at age 15. 4 

Use of margin, compressed use of \ 
space, fragmentation, elaboration, рег- 
severation, and collision occurred in- 
frequently in both groups at all age 
levels and were not discriminating. 
The factor of collision, however, did 
discriminate between groups at ages DL 
14 and 15. Use of margin occurred 
only once in all 400 subjects. 

Of those factors which occurred 
with moderate or high frequencies, 
only two failed to differentiate, at all 
age levels, children needing therapy f; 
from well-adjusted children. These 
were extreme upper left placement of 
the first figure and retrogression. 
However, retrogression was present 
more often in the clinic group at all 
ages. All factors which discriminated ] 
between the groups did so in the di- ^ 
rection predicted by Hutt's interpre — 
tive hypotheses (14), i.e. test factors — 
considered signs of poor adjustment 
were more frequent among children 
needing therapy and positive signs 
were more frequent in the well-ad- e 
justed groups. Only chaotic sequence | 
and elaboration occurred exclusively 
in the clinic group. 

Of 60 independent statistical con 
parisons made in this study, 26 were 
significant at a probability level © / 
-05 or less, The chance probability ої А 
obtaining this number of significant 
Statistics is less than .001 (16). 

The effect of maturation on the 
occurrence of Bender Gestalt test 
factors is indicated by the slopes 0 
the curves in Plate 1. Inspection 0 gy, 
these curves shows this effect to r | 
more marked in groups of меа 
justed children. | 


DiscussioN / 


The results of this study support 
the validity that the majority of t ге 
factors selected from Hutt (14) a 
signs of personality adjustment. TH 
do not necessarily support the inta, 
pretative significance he has att" 
uted to them. x 

This study provides a basis for er | 
ploring specific factors of test P | 
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formance, particularly in children, 
for their psychodynamic implications. 
For example, it appears that the posi- 
tion of the first figure drawn would 
have limited diagnostic significance. 
Although the younger well-adjusted 
children tend to place the first figure 
in the upper-center of the paper more 
so than emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren of similar age, this tendency is 
not apparent at later years. There is 
a general tendency for older children 
in both groups to follow the pattern 
learned in writing and begin some- 
where in the upper left-hand corner 
of the paper. 

As a rule, those factors which oc- 
curred infrequently in both groups 
were those of more gross distortion of 
the designs and are considered by 
Hutt to be signs of psychotic proc- 
esses. These factors include fragmen- 
tation, elaboration, perseveration, and 
collision. It remains to be demon- 
strated that these signs occur more 
frequently in psychotic children. 

Inspection of the data on rotation 
for the clinic groups in Plate 1 shows 
a relative stability of occurrence at all 
age levels, This lack of maturational 
effect is quite in contrast to the con- 
trol group and to most other factors. 
This raises the question of whether 
or not this may be considered addi- 
tional evidence for an organic basis 
for this behavior as has been in- 
dicated by Bender (1), Hanvik (10), 
and Hanvik and Anderson (11). 'The 
frequency of occurrence of this fac- 
tor in the clinic group is about half 
that reported by Hanvik (10). He 
does not provide enough information 
on his subjects for a valid comparison 
and one may only speculate that they 
were more seriously disturbed. 

More refined investigations of ro- 
tations should be made to determine 
if different processes are involved be- 
tween rotations of 180, 90, or less than 
90 degrees; whether direction of rota- 
tion is significant; and which designs 
are more subject to rotation, In fact, 
an item analysis of all the designs 
seems to be indicated to determine 
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their relative susceptibility to distor- 
tion. Goodenough and Harris (6) 
point out that when children draw 
from models the tendency to add or 
omit elements in a drawing is de- 
pendent upon the level of develop- 
ment of the subjects and the diffi- 
culty and meaningfulness of the ma- 
terial. More specific information 18 
still needed about drawing distortions 
which are characteristic of normal 
children before conclusions can be 
drawn concerning their meaning for 
the abnormal. 

Another finding that invites specu- 
lation and investigation is that on 
retrogression (Table LIV). This be- 
havior involves reproducing dots by 
the use of loops, lines, or dashes and 
is considered by Bender (1) as a prim- 
itive motor expression, Although the 
frequencies were greater in the clinic 
groups they were not statistically sig- 
nificant and approximately one-third 
of the well-adjusted children demon- 
strated this behavior. » 

The maturational effect found іл 
this study essentially agrees with the 
findings of Bender (1) and others (12, 
15). Bender (1) was primarily con- 
cerned with the "goodness" or com- 
pleteness of children’s designs and 
found that mastery of the Gestalt 
principles of the figures was usually 
complete around the eleventh yea’: 
Study of the finer aspects of repro 
ducing the designs can extend this 
evaluation of maturation at least UP 
to the sixteenth year. 


The purpose of this study was (0 
establish significant test variables i? 
children's Bender Gestalt records. 
further word of caution is due 26 
garding any direct clinical applicatio" 
of the findings in this study. It shoulc 
be remembered that many of a 
signs appeared in both groups ^ 
though not always in the same СО 
text. Of particular note is closure di 
ficulty. At age 15, 40 percent of We 
adjusted children show this behaV!o 
on two or more figures, Evaluati? 
of a record involves far more (а? 
listing of signs. The total test 


NT 


Hw 
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formance must be considered which 
involves the temporal-special pattern- 
ing of all the figures, the unique 
meaning the designs or test may have 
for the subject, the clinical setting, 
and other information and behavior 
known about the subject. Finally, 
Psychodynamic interpretations of the 
test signs presented by Hutt and oth- 
€rs (8, 9) must still be considered 
hypotheses to be tested, particularly 
In children. 

This study provides a broader base 
for knowing what may be expected 
from emotionally disturbed as well as 
from emotionally healthy children on 
the Bender Gestalt test. It also pro- 
Vides additional objective data on a 
test well known for its subjectivity 
and speculative interpretation. The 
Bender Gestalt appears to be useful 
for evaluating in children as young 
as eight years, more than the simple 
ability to perceive and reproduce 
designs. 


SUMMARY 


. This study was designed to estab- 
lish valid scoring factors for the 
ender Gestalt as it is used to evalu- 
ate personality adjustment in chil- 
dren, Bender Gestalt records of 200 
children, ages 8 to 16 and diag- 
nosed as needing psychotherapy, were 
compared to a similar age group of 
children judged well-adjusted. 
+ teen independent test factors, orig- 
Mally suggested by Hutt and widely 
Used in the evaluation of adults, were 
objectively defined and their fre- 
quencies of occurrence determined in 
Sub-groups of 50 children at age lev- 
ls 8 and 9, 10 and 11, 12 and 13, 
fad 14 and 15. Significance of dif 
‘erence between clinic and well-ad- 
usted subgroups was determined by 
11 square, 
Р 2 age levels, well-adjusted chil- 
order], Now significantly more use 0 
curvaty sequence and less change 17 
tions hee closure difficulty, and rota- 
hera і. пап children needing psycho- 
grout, After age 10, the clinic 
PS show more overall change in 


Em 
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size and change in angulation. Fre- 
rie d of upper-middle placement of 
the first figure drawn is significantly 
greater in well-adjusted children only 
up to year 13. Chaotic sequence is 
absent in this group. Emotionally dis- 
turbed children have more difficulty 
with overlapping figures up to age 
18, thereafter, this behavior is nearly 
absent in both groups. 

Use of margin, compressed use of 
space, fragmentation, elaboration, per- 
severation, and collision occurred in- 
frequently in both groups and are not 
discriminating. Retrogression and ex- 
treme upper left placement of first 
figure occur with moderate frequen- 
cies but fail to discriminate. 

Maturational effects on reproduc- 
tion of designs are noted up to age 
16. Investigation of specific psycho- 
dynamic interpretation of test factors 
remains to be done. Other areas for 


research are suggested. 
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The Relation of Certain Rorschach Variables to Expression of Affect 
in the TAT and SCT 


ARTHUR C. CARR 
Creedmoor State Hospital and Adelphi College 


The study reported herein pertains 
to one aspect of an investigation con- 
cerned primarily with the intra-indi- 
vidual consistency of responses elicit- 
ed by three projective tests: the Ror- 
schach test, the Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test (TAT), and the Sentence 
Completion Test (SCT). 

Specifically, this paper deals with 
the relation of selected Rorschach 
Variables to expressions of affect in- 
ferred from the TAT and SCT. Since 
the meaning of responses to such 
Stimuli as provided by the TAT and 
the SCT is generally more obvious 
than is the meaning of certain Ror- 
Schach variables, it appeared profit- 
able to examine the relationships 
Which might pertain between tests 
representing a wide range on the con- 
Unuum of ambiguity. 

The Rorschach variables chosen for 
Consideration were: number of female 
luman responses, number of male 
human responses, total number of 
human responses, total response to 
Color (sum C), total number of Ror- 
Schach responses (R), number of an- 
atomy responses (At), number of 
White space responses (S), and ratio 
ОЁ whole-human responses to part 
human responses (H/Hd). 

As is apparent in Table I, the TAT 
and the SCT provide stimuli assume 
to elicit responses from which can be 
inferred the subject’s attitude or feel- 
ing tone with respect to important 
human figures—mother, father, fe- 
males, males, people, and authority 
figures.1 This inferred quality of TAT 
р 

де Forer SCT (4) was chosen because of 

пан UE coverage of interpersonal Te 

ps. The specific TAT cards We 


chosen on the basis of each card’s applica- 


bi Е : 
Rs enor assaying the interpersonal rela- 
1p under consideration. 


and SCT responses is herein called 
the "inferred affect" of a response. In 
terms of their classifiable nature, four 
fundamental qualities evolved: hostil- 
ity, positive feelings, anxiety, and de- 
pendency. 

The report herein pertains, there- 
fore, to an analysis of the relationship 
of the chosen Rorschach variables to 
expressions of hostility, positive feel- 
ings, anxiety, and dependency as elic- 
ited by TAT and SCT representa- 
tives of each important interpersonal 
figure. 

METHOD 


The projective tests were adminis- 
tered to fifty male patients in a Men- 
tal Hygiene Clinic. Formal diagnostic 
classifications undoubtedly would 
have revealed a range from mild neu- 
o that of borderline psychosis. 


rosis t І 1 
In spite of the differences in levels of 
adjustment, however, all subjects 


were functioning with some degree of 
success in everyday interpersonal re- 
lationships. No attempt was made to 
control the group for intellectual lev- 
el, age, or diagnostic classification. It 
was believed that these factors within 
any one individual would be equally 
rather than differentially operative in 
all tests. The subjects ranged in age 
from 24 years to 41 years, with a mean 
of 32. Intelligence quotients (W-B) 
ranged from 84 to 147, with a mean 
of 111. & 

The tests were administered in the 
1 course of routine psychologi- 
cal testing, following usual adminis- 
tration procedures. The entire 100 
SCT items were administered to each 
subject, with the pertinent ones later 
abstracted for purposes of this re- 


search. 
The inferred affect of all pertinent 


norma 
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TABLE I—Test Stimuli Pertaining to Various Interpersonal Figures 
Forer SCT 


TAT 


20. His earliest memory of his mother was 


35. Most mothers 
Mother 60. My mother 


76. When my mother came home, 1 
94. When he was with his mother, he felt 


99. Mothers 


9. His father always 
16. Most fathers 


Father 33. My earliest memory of my father 
70. When my father came home, I 
88. Whenever he was with his father, he felt 


96. Fathers 


21. When I meet a woman, | 


26. Sisters 
Females 39. Most women 


Picture 6 BM 
(Elderly woman 
and young man) 


Picture 7 BM 
(Elderly man 
and younger man) 


Picture 4 


67. My first reaction to her was 
71. As she spoke to him, he 

81. Most women act as though 

10. Men 

13. My first reaction to him was 


(Woman clutching 
man’s shoulders) 


Males 30. Most men 
50. Brothers 


59. While he was speaking to me, I 
95. Most men act as though 


38. I feel that people 
People 49. A lot of people 


66. When I meet people I generally feel 


84. Most people are 


15. His new neighbors were 


Picture 9 BM { 
(Men lying 
on gras 


Picture 2 


c D 
(Farm scene) 


93. Whenever he is introduced to people, he 


23. When he met his boss he 


36. Taking orders 


Authority 73. People in authority are 
77. When they told him what to do, he | 
91. Sometimes I feel that my boss 


responses was independently scored 
by two qualified clinicians. Éach test 
was independently scored, neither 
judge being aware of which response 
belonged to any subject. 

Rorschach scoring. 'The Rorschach 
tests were scored according to the pro- 
cedures established by Beck (2). 


TAT scoring. Prior to scoring the 
TAT, each story was extracted from 
the total record and coded so as to 
make later identification possible, It 
became obvious that a distinction had 
to be made between the theme's in- 
ferred affect and that of the charac- 
teristics overtly attributed to the test 
representative of the given interper- 
sonal figure, since the qualities there- 
in were sometimes dissimilar. For ex- 


Picture 1 В 
(Boy and violin) 


ample, the theme of a TAT story i! 
volving the death of a kind, lovin 
person would be scored hostility, !? 
contrast to the score based on the 
characteristics overtly attributed ie 
the figure. 15 
Overtly attributed characteristic 
(TAT-overt) were classified into BÉ 
categories: positive feelings (P.F.) a” 
hostility. a 
The following criteria provided P | 
basis for scoring TAT themes. Thes” 
criteria pertain only to the quality n 
ferred from the theme and are bum 
independent of the described char? 
teristics of the person or persons 
any TAT production: 4 
Hostility | 


shit” 
, ib! 
1. Pressure from partner or peer proh 
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ing, compelling, punishing, quarreling, inter- 


Ё fering. 

d 2. Physical harm inflicted by peer or 
partner. 
3. Physical harm inflicted to peer or 
partner. 


4. Death or illness of peer or partner. 

5. Disappointment in peer or partner. 

6. Bad news to peer or partner. 

7. Degradation or depreciation of peer or 
partner, 

" 8. Departure—when they suggest conflict- 
ing goals, desire of hero to get away. 
Dependency 

1. Succor from peer or partner—seeking or 
receiving aid, advice, consolation, etc. 

2. Nurture—bestowing aid, support, care. 

3. Filial obligation—when duty and de- 
Pendency predominate, If obligation implies 
hostility, this latter quality may predomin- 

е. 

4. Departure—when departure is seen Ьу 

ero as necessary to "becoming a man,” etc. 
d 5. Rebellion against authority, domina- 
tion, dependency—when strivings for inde- 
Pendence seem greater than hostile element. 
Anxiety 

1. Concern over the future, outcome of 
“= Situation, 

2. Fear of what will happen, fear of the 
| unknown. 

+ Decision—where а difficult 
Poseq, 

4. Occupational concern. 

K a Curiosity. x 

1 * Moral struggle, illicit sex, guilt. 
| АП. Departure—when departure is source of 

Xiety and grief to the hero. 

* Confession, admission of guilt. 

In a total of 300 stories so rated, 
agreement between judges was 91 per 
Aut on rating inferred affect of 

“mes, and 94 per cent on overtly at- 
tributed characteristics of the figure 

€Ing assayed, 

SCT scoring. 


t 


choice is 


à н . The original four 
ategories of inferred affect were 
^ maintained in SCT scoring results— 
^ Positive feelings, hostility, dependency 
Spo anxiety. Neutral or unclear 16: 
Ti nses were categorized as “other. 
of thaeral, scoring was done in terms 
pleti e obvious meaning of the com- 
en thas that is, taking completions 
mothe _ face-value.” Thus, “Most 

ets are good" was scored positive 
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feelings without questioning whether 
or not the real meaning was that 
“Most mothers are good but mine is 
not,” etc. 

‘The category positive feelings per- 
tained to all completions in which 
the primary attitude expressed toward 
the figure was that of acceptance, love, 
or security. 

The category dependency included 
those attitudes which were primarily 
that of dependency or immature com- 
pliance. Childishly toned responses, 
often pertaining to eating and being 
fed, or the expression of child-like 
feelings, were classified in this cate- 
gory. ; 

The category of anxiety was ap- 
plied to all completions in which the 
primary attitude ‚жаз that of fear, 
guilt, anxiety, or insecurity. 

The category of hostility contained 
all those completions in which the 
primary attitude expressed toward the 
figure was that of avoidance, deroga- 
tion, rejection, or pure hostility. 

All other responses which could not 
be fitted into the above categories 
were classed as “other.” Factual state- 
ments generally fell into this category. 

A total of 35 sentence completions 
were scored for each subject, Agree- 
ment between judges were 1594 out 
of 1750 responses, or 91.1 per cent. 
Differences in scoring were resolved in 


discussion. 
STATISTICAL TREATMENT OF DATA 


atings for each figure being as- 
el 2 the SCT and TAT were 
now available for every subject. Rat- 
ings for the total group of subjects 
were dichotomized in terms of the 
median point for number of occur- 
rences (or presence or absence) of 
each affect category. Each Rorschach 
variable was also dichotomized in 
terms of high and low (or presence 
and absence) _ В 
Not all anticipated variables mate- 
rialized on the TAT and SCT; eg. 
theme inferences to TAT stories 
evoked no dependency categories for 
inferences related to females, males, 
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people, and authority figures. 


Tabulation compared “high” and 
“low” groups on each Rorschach 
variable with the "high" and "low" 
group of each TAT and SCT vari- 
able. 


Chi-square tests of independence: 


were used to test the relationships be- 
tween these variables. Yates' correc- 
tion for continuity was applied in all 
instances. 


RESULTS 


Of the relationships between the 
Rorschach variables and the SCT and 
TAT affect expressions, 24 were sig- 
nificant at the 10 per cent level. (Be- 
cause of the exploratory nature of this 
research, levels of significance are re- 
ported for the 10 per cent level. Ad- 
vantage was not taken for the case 
that could possibly have been made 
in favor of using one-tail tests of sig- 
nificance on selected predictions, 
which would have halved the proba- 
bilities quoted below.) See Table II. 


In not all cases were expectations 


confirmed. In fact, in some instances 
significant relationships were revealed 
in an opposite direction from that ex- 
pected. 

The tendency to reject human per- 
cepts on the Rorschach test. (generally 
interpreted as "failure to identify 
with humans"), for example, was ex- 
pected to demonstrate a positive rela- 
tionship with hostility variables on 
other tests, However, the direction 
was proven to be a consistently nega- 
tive one, Thus, Rorschach variable 
"females 2" was negatively related to 
TAT-theme variable “mother-hostil- 
ity"; Rorschach variable “males<2 
was negatively related to TAT-theme 
variable "males-hostility" as well as to 
the SCT variables ‘“mother-hostility 
and  "people-hostility"; ^ Rorschach 
variable “total H«4" was related 
negatively to TAT-theme variable 
“mother-hostility” and to SCT vari- 
ables "mother-hostility" and “people 
hostility.” It thus appears that what- 
ever impulse or tendency leads one to 
reject human percepts on the Ror- 


Taste II—Relation of Rorschach Variables to Inferred Affect of 
TAT and SCT Responses 


Rorschach Variable 


SCT and TAT Variables 


Level of 
Significance 
Females< 2 "FAT (i) i Mother-Hostility 10 
Males< 2 ТАТ (T): Males-Hostility 410 
SCT: Mother-Hostility .05 (-) 
People-Hostility 405 (=) 
Humans< 4 TAT (Т) : Mother-Hostility 10 
d SCT: Mother-Hostility Лос) 
Реор1е—Р.Е. 10 
People-Hostility 1c 
Sum C» 2 TAT (О): People: P.F. 10 
People-Hostility 10 
ТАТ (T) : Father-Dependency 1c 
SCT: Mother—P.F. 10 
Total R> 20 SCT: Females: Hostility 10 
People: P.F. 1c 
People: Hostility .05 
Auth: Anxiety 05 ә 
AU» 2 TAT(T): Mother-Hostility 10 
Father-Hostility 05 
Father-Dependency 05 (~) 
SCT: Females-Anxiety 0c 
People: Anxiety .05 (>) 
S TAT (O) : Mother—P.F. 0c 
Mother-Hostility 10 
SCT: Mother—P.F. 405 c2 
H<Hd 


No significant relationships 


^ 
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Schach test is also related to what is 
5 Involved in not expressing hostility 
Р А More overtly. It may be that hostility 
results in a perceptual sensitization 
Which lowers one's threshold for Ror- 
Schach human percepts. It is also pos- 
sible that the interpersonal relation- 
b Ships of one who basically has not 
identified with other people -and is 
Isolated from them are such that they 
Simply do not engender the elements 
of ambivalence and hostility more 
characteristic of any real interaction 
With others, 
This interpretation is substantiated 
Y the demonstrated relationship be- 
tween Rorschach variable ‘Sum C»2" 
?nd variables on other tests. Ás a 
Measure of “outgoingness” or “re- 
Sponsiveness to environmental stim- 
Uli" this variable shows a consistent 
Positive relationship with hostility 
Variables on other tests and a negative 
relationship with those pertaining to 
Positive feelings. This finding appears 
Consistent with that of Finney (3), 
Who found a correlation of “Sum С” 
> With assaultive behavior. 
t might have been anticipated that 
the number of Rorschach responses, 
S à measure of productivity, would 
e uce relationships similar to those 
y 9* the Sum C variable, This was dem- 
М, Onstrated to be actually the case. Ror- 
oo variable "total R20" was 
?Usistently related in a positive direc- 
lon with hostility variables on other 
V and in a negative direction with 
variables pertaining to positive feel- 


Ings, 

al for A H 

> The anticipated relationship of 
°rschach anatomy responses as à 


іпеазше of interest in bodily function- 
8 with anxiety on other tests was 
ta ind to be in the direction opposite 
"A шш expected. Rorschach variable 
SCT " was negatively related to 
“рео тыные "femalesanxiety" ап 
ation, гаме, ' These negative re- 
Par, Tle "ps might be considered to 
allel results of Balken and Masser- 

(1, р. 79), who found that the 
hysteric “simply is not 


ә” 
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Support for the suggested meaning 
of the Rorschach white-space response 
as a "nucleus of contrariness" (2, р. 
47) is demonstrated in the positive re- 
lationship of Rorschach variable "S" 
response with TAT variable “mother. 
hostility” and its negative relation- 
ship with SCT variable “mother-posi- 
tive feelings.” 

The Rorschach variable, H<Hd 
(thought perhaps to correlate with ex- 
pression of anxiety on other tests), did 
not reveal significant relationships 
with variables on other tests. 


Discussion 


It would appear that relationships 
between tests can be suggestive of in- 
terpretative significance for unvalidat- 
ed response categories and response 
categories whose meanings are not 
open to immediate psychological in- 
spection, e.g, many Rorschach vari- 
ables, It is rather surprising that the 
method has not been more fully ex- 

loited, particularly in view of the 
difficulty of validating test variables 
in terms of objective behavioral data. 

As has been demonstrated, the re- 
lationships that pertain between tests 
apparently are often not predictable 
on any “common-sense” basis. This 
perhaps is not surprising, as tests rep- 
resenting such varying degrees of am. 
biguity are also generally assumed to 
tap different levels „of personality 
functioning. As revealing the relation- 
ships between the covert and more 
overt aspects of personality function- 
ing, however, the method demonstrat- 
ed herein would appear to be a worth 
while one. А Е . 

Efforts to differentiate diagnostic 
groups solely in terms of one test have 
often failed. If so-called dynamic" 
relationships really are the determin- 
ants of personality disorders, however, 
the final distinction would not neces- 
sarily be found in what one diagnos. 
tic group does on a selected test, but, 
rather, what is done on that test in 
relation to what is done on some 
other test tapping a different level of 


functioning. 
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Thus, the need for a battery of 
tests in actual clinical practice stems 
not from the possible invalidity of 
any single test, but from the fact that 
responses to all tests in some way or 
other characterize the person who has 
produced them. While quantitative 
analyses of such diverse responses, 
however, are admittedly often a 
clumsy affair, the implications of such 
data bear important theoretical and 
practical significance. 


SUMMARY 


The present research comprises a 
study of the relationship of certain 
Rorschach variables to expressions of 
hostility, positive feelings, anxiety, 
and dependency as elicited in TAT 
and SCT productions related to im- 
portant interpersonal figures. The re- 
lationships of these Rorschach vari- 
ables with expressions of affect in oth- 
er tests, although generally related to 
the specific affect predicted in terms of 
Rorschach theory, was often in the 
opposite direction to that anticipated. 
The general method of studying the 
relationship between tests is thereby 
recommended as a means of validat- 
ing response categories of ambiguous 
psychological significance as well as 
for demonstrating relationships that 
might pertain between the covert and 


more overt aspects of personality func- 
tioning. 
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ADDENDUM 


Davids (2) has recently reported an 
investigation of the degree of con- 
vergence among direct, indirect, and 
projective methods of personality as- 
sessment, finding some support. for 
Allport's contention that “ ... direct 
and projective performance (s) in 
healthy people are all of a piece” (1, 
p- 116). The avowed purpose of assess- 
ment, however, appeared to influence 
the degree of concordance between 
measures, suggesting the influence of 
a variable other than that of adjust 
ment or normality. 


1. Allport, G. W. The trend in motivation- 
al theory. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1953, 23, 
107-119. 

2. Davids, A. J. Comparison of three meth- 
ods of personality assessment: direct, indi- 
rec and projective. J. Pers, 1955, 23, 423° 

3. Shatin, L. Relationship between the Rot 
schach Test and the Thematic Apperception 
Test. J. Proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 317-331. 


Since submission of this article, Shatin's (3) 
excellent material and discussion, with a SUS” 
gested rationale and procedure for further 
Systematic investigation of the relationships 
between tests, has reached publication. 
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Personality Changes and Figure Drawings 
A Case Treated with ACTH’ 


FERN J. CRAMER-AzIMA? 
Allan Memorial Institute of Psychiatry and McGill University, Montreal 


The use of Figure Drawings as a 
projective technique has grown con- 
Siderably in the last decade. Although 
stil] poorly validated, its contribution 
to the assessment of personality has 
been steadily recognized. The pur- 
pose of this paper is to illustrate the 
use of repeated Figure Drawings as 
an instrument reflecting personality 
changes at different points during, 
and after treatment. A nonpsychiatric 
Case has been especially chosen to 
illustrate the use of drawings as an 
adjuvant retest tool. 


PROCEDURE 


The patient, L. H., was assessed in- 
dependently by a psychological bat- 
tery one day prior to treatment. The 

igure Drawing findings, on the 10th 
and 21st day of ACTH treatment, 
and 2 months following the cessa- 
“on of the ACTH therapy will be 
Compared with the patient's clinical 
State reported independently by the 
Medical staff at these same intervals. 

The clinical findings reported by 
Browne and Kennedy et al (2, 4, 5) 
Will also be used as references. 

The Figure Drawing procedure 
recommended by Machover (6) was 
Used. Structural and content features 
Were analyzed. Table I is an outline 
of the more formal aspects that were 
rated. A Figure Drawing interpre- 
tation, of course, necessitates a full 
Integration of quantitative and qual- 
Itative aspects, many of which escape 
formal rating techniques. Only the 
— M 


1 77 А 

ihe major portion of this paper was read 
NC Annual Meeting of the Canadian 
1955 nelogical Association, Kingston, Ontario, 


ne Author Wishes to acknowledge the very 
BEES criticism of Dr. R. B. Malmo, and 

in, lulness of Dr. J. S. L. Brown in secur- 
E the clinical findings. 


significant changes from one testing 
to the next will be elaborated upon. 


Brief Case Report 

L. H., a twenty-seven year old male 
was employed for 3 years in a fluor- 
escent lamp manufacturing plant 
where exposure to beryllium dust oc- 
curred. His chief complaints were 
those of fatigue, and mild non-pro- 
ductive cough. 

Following a two week control pe- 
riod, adrenocorticotropic hormone 
(ACTH) 25 mgm., four times a day 
intramuscularly, was commenced 
February 7, 1950 and continued for 


28 days. 
RESULTS 


Following a brief note of the pa- 
tient’s overall clinical progress there 
will be an analysis of the drawings 
and the corresponding clinical notes, 
before, during, and 2 months follow- 
ing ACTH treatment, 


Clinical Progress 

Upon admittance to the hospital, 
L. H. was described by the medical 
staff as meek, depressed and unable 
to work. During the four weeks of 
therapy a striking improvement in 
his physical condition occurred. At 
the end of this time he was able to 
climb four flights of stairs easily, 
whereas prior to the ACTH treat- 
ment, a few steps would have pro- 
duced severe dyspnea. At this stage 
the doctor reported increasing aggres- 
sion and some elation (4, pp. 146- 
147). 
On the 21st day of treatment the 
clinical staff reported that "the com- 
any doctor came to see him, and 
just as the doctor entered the room, 
the man burst out in terms of the 
most intense aggression against the 
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TABLE I. Structural and Content Recording Form for the 
Figure Drawing Test 
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Size: small 1-5” 
Placement: left 
Perspective: left profile 
Posture: withdrawn 
Movement: none, rigid 
Line Pressure: very light 
Shading: some 
Midline Emphasis: none 
Detail: none 
Body Parts: omitted: 


Emphasized, erased 
Note conflict areas: 
Deviations in Drawing Sequence: 
Important Post Drawing Statements: 


average 5"-7" large 7"-10" 

center right РЄ: 
full face right profile (rear view) 
relaxed outgoing (expansive) 
mild overactive 

medium heavy 

mild much 

some much 

some much 


‚ €xaggerated parts: 


TABLE II. 


Stage of Treatment 


Before ACTH 
operative. 


During ACTH 


moderately anxious 
(10th day) 


ressed, restless, 


angry 
оше conditions. 


During ACTH 
(21st day) 


L.H's Clinical Status 


meek, somewhat depressed, co- 


and de- 


better physically, question if 
euphoric, shows some attraction 


Figure Drawing Changes 


small (354", 31%”), moderate 
line pressure, few details. 


average size (514”), seated male 
moderate line pressure, ane 
shading, aggressive treatment © 
hand and mouth. 


about 


large size (814”), greater detail, 


8 face forward ‘ college ДЕШ 
for female patient; following heavy line pressure, and shad- 
week became very anxious and ing, overt hostile indicates — 
grandiose. teeth, needle fingers: provoca 

tive treatment of female mout 
and hair. 
ACTH discontinued PORE 
(28th day) 
* 3 7 de- 
eee physically much better but not average size (614”), fewer 


of treatment; no si 
anxiety or hostility. 


company, against the doctor, against 
all those things which he had ap- 
parently deeply resented” (2, p. 198) 
(It is to be noted that the patient had 
never previously expressed these 
criticisms.) The patient became in. 
creasingly anxious, and feared self- 
damage. A fear of the hormone de- 
veloped. On the twenty-eighth day 
the hormone was discontinued, for 
fear of causing further emotiona] in- 
stability. Two months following the 
cessation of the ACTH therapy, the 
clinical state of the patient appeared 
much better than before therapy, but 
not as well as at the completion of 
ACTH administration. 


as well as at the termination 
of overt 


tails, moderate line presse 
and shading, no midline emp д 
Sis, decline in aggressive features: 


Figure Drawings 1 and 2 — 
prior to ACTH therapy. 


The overall picture was that of 1 
submissive, immobile individu? 
(small size; 334” male, 3y5" female 
rigid posture; withdrawn in stance 
blank expression), Strong conce? 
With bodily functions was suggest 
by the midline emphasis, Since th 
is a longitudinal series, it seems fa 
to hypothesize that the V-neck а? 
midline emphasis were projections © 
the patient’s own preoccupation MI 
his lung disease and that branch 
bronchi may have been symbolically 
represented. Inhibited aggressive 1 


j 


1 


| 


| 
| 
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treated with pork ACTH, 100 mg/day. 


Fig. 1 — Drawing prior to treatment. 
Fig. 2— Оп 10th day of ACTH treatment. 
Fig. 3 — On 21st day of ACTH treatment. 


4 
Ficures 1 то 4. Male figures drawn by patient with beryllosis, 
Fig.4— Drawing two months after termination of treatment. 


FiGunzs 5 то 8. Female figures drawn by patient with beryllosis, 
treated with pork ACTH, 100 mg/day. 
Fig. 5 — Drawing Prior to treatment. 
Fig.6 — On 10th day of ACTH treatment. 


Fig. 7 —On 215: day of ACTH treatment. · 
Fig. 8 — Drawing two months after termination of treatment. 
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pulses were suggested by the closed 
fist treatment. The withdrawn re- 
strained stance also contributed to the 
need to inhibit aggressive, hostile im- 
pulses. 

Ambivalent feelings towards the 
“wife” figure were noted from the 
barren, rigid female drawing. Con- 
flicts relating to her dominance and 
aggression were suggested by the 
stronger female figure, and the at- 
tempt to broaden the shoulders of 
the male drawing. 


Figure Drawings 3 and 4— 
10th day of ACTH treatment, 

Drawings 3 and 4 revealed the fol- 
lowing changes in comparison with 
those done prior to treatment. They 
had increased approximately 2” to 
5%” suggesting increased feelings of 
well-being and ego strength. In- 
creased line pressure, from medium 
to heavy, the more definite shape, 
the greater amount of detail, and 
the open mouth, suggested greater 
strength, self-confidence, energy and 
aggression. Guilt feelings over hos- 
tile impulses which were being in- 
hibited were inferred from the hand 
in the pocket. Some feelings of de- 
pression and inability to face respon- 
sibility were suggested by the seated 
male figure, i.e., unable to stand up 
to things. The left profile indicates 
as well a more avoiding or evasive 
attitude than the front face figure of 
the last testing, 

In summary the drawings on the 
10th day of treatment showed a 
growth in well-being and self-con- 
fidence, accompanied by some fea- 
turés of depression and aggression, 
with the likelihood that he was con- 
cerned about assuming independence 
and responsibility too soon. 


Figure Drawings 5 and 6 — 
2Ist day of ACTH treatment. 
Figures 5 and 6 show that a marked 
change has taken place within 10 days 
of treatment. A marked increase in 
feelings of well-being, to the point of 
some grandiose ideation was expressed 
by the 3” increase in size (from 514” 
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to 814”), the increase in detailing, and 
the change in content. The male fig- 
ure is now not a tired old man, but 
a strong, vigorous college student, 
and the female a more provocative 
woman with painted lips and masses 
of hair. An increase in anxiety was 
inferred from shading and the very 
heavy line pressure. Growing loss of 
control over aggressive impulses was 
suggested by the addition of teeth, 
sharp fingers, the stern expression, 
the large size, and the excessive shad- 
ing and line pressure. The elaborate 
attention and detailing of the over- 
size tie, and the large nose suggests 
that they may be regarded as sexual 
symbols (since they both are pro- 
jections in the midline of the body). 


Prestige needs are expressed by the, 


college sweater and the extensive 
ground lines, The husky broad shoul- 
ders and the moustache are other in- 
dications of the patient's desire fo 
virility. The more provocative treat- 
ment of the female, the heavy col- 
laring, and the beltings at the waist 
of both figures, suggests some attempt 
to inhibit aroused impulses, e.g., SeX- 
ual aggression. Continuing concern 
with body disorder was still suggested 
by the strong midline emphasis. 


Figure Drawings 7 and 8 — done 
two months after ACTH treatment. 


Figures 7 and 8 differ a good deal 
from his drawing productions on the 
?1st day of treatment. The figures аге 
smaller and more conservative. Тһе 
emphasis is no longer on the husky 
body, but concentrated on the large 
head, suggesting preoccupation wit? 
ambitious and intellectual striving: 
The female is less voluptuous, k 
pleasanter than the females draw” 
prior to treatment or the one р 
duced on the 10th ACTH treatme” 
day. а 

The significant changes included / 
decline in size from 8%” to буа о 
falling now in the average figu 
drawing range. There is a marke 
decline in aggression, hostility, et 
anxiety since the last testing. Tee 
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are omitted, the figures are rounded, 
the line pressure is less heavy, and 
the use of shading significantly re- 
duced. For the first time there is no 
midline emphasis in either of the 
figures, suggesting a marked im- 
provement in physical condition. Ac- 
üve movement is introduced for the 
first time, and since the patient is 
Striding in a right profile manner we 
may infer some active ambition and 
hopes for the future, i.e., striding 
forth to face the world. The larger 
more detailed male arms and hands 
Suggests a desire to "take things into 
his own hands," to assert his inde- 
pendence as it were. 

There is still evidence that the 
patient is a fearful, defensive, de- 
pendent man (rigid strong body lines, 
Oral emphasis and militant female 
figure), however, he would appear to 
be more secure, less depressed, and 
more aggressive, than when examined 
prior to ACTH treatment. 


Other test Findings. 


Prior to ACTH therapy the patient 
received a battery of tests. (Only the 
Figure Drawings were constantly re- 
peated.) The patient was functioning 
With Average intelligence  (abbrevi- 
ated Wechsler-Bellevue Scale). Retest 
9n the 10th day of ACTH therapy 
revealed an improvement on the 

echsler-Bellevue, Form II, Digit 

Pan weighted score from a previous 
to 9 and an increase in scores of 
12 to 14 on the Block Design sub- 
tests, 
. Ratings of mood of the figures, not 
reported here, revealed a swing from 
‘lightly depressed” to "high in spir- 
IS" on the 21st treatment day to 
fairly high in spirits" 2 months later. 
Ost drawing comments and repeated 
m of aspiration tests evidenced in- 

Cased energy, faster performances, 
poter ambitiousness, and aggressive- 

55. " 
i Rorschach was administered pri- 

to treatment and on the 21st treat- 
ue day. On each occasion there 

aS a total of 17 responses with evi- 
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dence of a tightly controlled, impov- 
erished personality, The second pro- 
tocol which by chance was repeated 
at the heighth of his ACTH treat- 
ment revealed that the patient was 
somewhat more spontaneous, less de- 
pressed, and more aggressive. Changes 
in the psychogram included a decline 
in rigid control from 88% Form to 
65%; five animal movement responses 
as compared to a previous one; an 
additional popular response; color 
was used once (FC), and there was a 
marked increase in initial reaction 
time to the colored cards. The con- 
tent was more varied than in the for- 
mer record. On this occasion he made 
three references to playful, friendly, 
or fighting animals on Cards 2 and 
3, whereas formerly there was no such 


description. 
CLINICAL NOTES 


First 10 days of ACTH Treatment. 


The patient was reported by the 
staff to be in better physical health 
and to be socializing well. On the 
eighth day L. Н, was reported as 
“moderately anxious and stated that 
he felt low down like the weather.” 
(Confirmation of the depressive feel- 

noted by the seated figure of the 


in 
ded old man on the 10th treatment 


day.) 
10th to 21st days of 
ACTH Treatment. 

On the llth day the patient com- 
plained to the intern "I'm much bet- 
ter physically, but not mentally." He 
was quite upset about his home con- 
dition, but pleased over his wife's 
feeling that he was improving phys- 
ically. 

On the 21st day it was questioned 
whether the patient was euphoric. On 
this same day the patient's former 
company doctor paid him a visit. The 
incident has already been recorded 
earlier in the paper, how he became 
very aggressive and critical of the 
doctor and the industrial company. 
There was little doubt that the hos- 
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tile and anxious indications were con- 
firmed clinically. 

On the 21st treatment day the 
nurses noted also that L. H. was pay- 
ing some attention to a female pa- 
tient. The noted rise in sexual feel- 
ings in drawings 5 and 6 was also 
confirmed clinically, 


21st to 28th day of 
ACTH Treatment. 


During the last week the patient 
became more energetic, ambitious, in- 
creasingly anxious and overtly ag- 
gressive and hostile. He showed evi- 
dence for some grandiose feelings and 
said that he could read another's 
mind, or tell what the radio was re- 
porting, without being on. On the 
24th day the patient became a little 
confused and on the 28th day the 
treatment was discontinued. 


Clinical status of L. H. two months 
following the ACTH Treatment. 


Following the cessation of ACTH 
therapy the marked feelings of anx- 
iety, fear and apprehension cleared 
up within two days, The aggressive 
tendencies persisted for two weeks. 
Upon discharge the patient was re- 
ported as: less depressed; more ag- 
gressive; and more ambitious and 
hopeful for the future. 

Two months later the patient re- 
turned and was assessed as being 
physically much improved. His hopes 
Were not quite as ambitious as at the 
completion of ACTH administration, 
but he had entered a night school 
for watchmaking and was showing an 
optimistic outlook for the future. 


Discussion 


A value of the Figure Drawing test 
over the other projective techniques, 
such as the Rorschach and the TAT, 
is that it is easier and faster to ad- 
minister, score and interpret. More 
important is the fact that the draw- 
ings appear to be much keener in те. 
flecting temporary and fluctuating 
moods and behavior within short 
time intervals. Numerous drawing 
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productions are easy to obtain and 
may be used very much like an album 
of photographs, which mirrors and 
records, at it were, the changing men- 
tal and physical stages. It appears to 
be a particularly useful visual instru- 
ment for even untrained psychiatric 
staff to recognize that there are vis- 
ible body-image changes from one 
drawing to the next, The fact that 
the medical staff can quickly learn 
how to empathize with the Figure 
Drawings stimulates their interest, In 
turn it appears easier to commun- 
icate Figure Drawing findings than, 
for example, those of the Rorschach. 

The present case example would 
appear to demonstrate how the pa 
tient’s graphic productions provided 
a significant time sample of person- 
ality. In the past it would appear that 
Figure Drawing analysis has stressed 
the content or individual parts of the 
drawing to determine the conflict 
areas of the patient. Although con- 
tent analysis is extremely valuable 
When the Figure Drawings are use 
in a longitudinal series, the structural 
changes such as size, line pressure, 
perspective, etc., appear to provide 
even more valuable graphic indices 
of the changing personality picture. 
Further it is suggested that a longi- 
tudinal series is able to provide à 
very useful prognostic guide of ш 
patient’s progress or relapse, Repeate 
Rorschachs at such short intervals аге 
usually infeasible (because of the 
time factor) and further when they 
have been used, have not been able 
to detect these more transitory moo 
or behavior changes. 

The use of the Figure Drawing 25 
an instrument for research will 
more useful once quantification ES 
the results are possible. At presen 
this problem is under investigation 

This paper is not meant to SUP 
gest that similar personality change 
occur with other patients who 2d 
receiving ACTH. In this one case 27 
least the ACTH appeared to act Т 
а disinhibiting agent, for previous 
noted aggressive, hostile impulses i 
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the pretreatment period grew mark- 
edly in stature with administration 
of the hormone. Various workers (1, 
2, 8, 4) differ in their beliefs as to 
what influence ACTH exerts on the 
personality structure. Some claim that 
the ACTH introduces new mental 
components, others believe that the 
hormone intensifies or releases cer- 
tain mental phenomena, inherent in 
the personality structure. 
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The Influence of Color on the Rorschach Test ' 


EvELYN CRUMPTON, Ph.D. 
Veterans Administration Neuropsychiatric Hospital, Los Angeles, California 


It is the purpose of this paper to 
report some results of an investigation 
on the influence of color as a stimu- 
lus on the Rorschach performance of 
hospitalized neuropsychiatric patients. 


Except for some studies concerned 
with physiological measures (14, 16, 
28, 29), most of the previously re- 
ported investigations in this area have 
used color shock signs as dependent 
variables. Brosin and Fromm (8) in- 
troduced the first hint that color 
might not be responsible for color 
shock when they found that neurotic 
color-blind persons showed signs of 
color shock. Lazarus (20, 21, 92) at- 
tacked the problem directly by re- 
moving the color from the cards. The 
general plan of investigation which he 
introduced has been used in many 
other follow-up studies, with predom- 
inantly negative results. The method 
involves administering both the stand- 
ard Rorschach inkblots and their ach- 
romatic copies to two groups of sub- 
jects, in counter-balanced order, and 
comparing various scorable aspects of 
the protocols so obtained. 

With few exceptions (7, 25), the 
test-retest design has been used.? The 
order of presentation of the cards has 
been varied (24, 27). A few investiga- 


* Based on dissertation (10). From the Veter- 


ans Administration Center, Los Angeles, 
California. 


2 "Though. there is no conclusive evidence, the 

appropriateness of such a test-retest method 
is at best questionable. With some subjects, 
responses to a second test are more variable 
when chromatic cards are presented first. 
With others, which cards come first seems to 
make no difference in consistency of re- 
sponsc. If a set established in the first test 
is maintained during later testing, color ef- 
fects which might otherwise appear would 
be minimized. An experimental group-con- 
trol group method avoids this possibility 
but introduces the new problem of indivi- 
dual differences in color responsiveness. 


tions employed the group Rorschach 
technique (20, 21, 22, 31); but most 
studies have reported individual ad- 
ministration, the inkblots being re- 
produced photographically. Allen and 
associates (2, 3, 4, 5, 6) developed a 
more satisfactory achromatic set by 
having non-color cards printed from 
the same plates used for the standard 
Rorschach. Use of normal subjects 
has predominated (11, 20, 21, 22, 25, 
31, 32, 83, 34), only a few studies re 
porting the use of maladjusted or pa 
tient groups (6, 8, 9, 18, 26, 28). 
Results of investigations employing 
the general experimental design de- 
scribed above indicate that color has 
little to do with how subjects react 
to inkblots (1, 17, 18). Other investi- 
gators (32, 33, 35), using experimental 
techniques which did not involve 
standard Rorschach administration, 
found that color did play a significant 
role in subjects’ reactions to the cards. 


It would seem, therefore, that the 
problem is to understand how such 
apparently contradictory results аге 
possible. This is the general purpose 
of the present report, Specifically, the 
questions are these: Is the color ОП 
Cards II, Ш, VIII, IX, and X, ас 
ally the stimulus for the reactions 
which are commonly attributed to the 
influence of color? That is, does color 
add anything to the stimulus qualite 
of the cards on which it appears? a 
so, what? When color disturbs рё 
formance, what is it about the col 
that is disturbing? 


PROCEDURE 


The design of the experiment ИЕ 
volved the administration of t! 
standard Rorschach cards to thirty 
hospitalized male neuropsychiat”” 
subjects (ten psychotics, ten neurotic? 
and ten organics) and the administ™ 
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tion of an achromatic version? of the 
test (similar in all respects except for 
the absence of color) to a comparable 
group of thirty neuropsychiatric sub- 
Jects.* In addition to the standard ad- 
ministration of the tests, each subject 
Was asked to choose which card was 
liked best and which card liked least 
of the ten cards seen during the test. 
Each subject was also shown each of 
the inkblots containing color paired 
with its achromatic counterpart, and 
asked to state which of the two ver- 
sions of the inkblot was liked best. 

The Rorschach protocols and sup- 
plementary material yielded by this 
procedure are considered in the light 
of the questions listed above, the fol- 
lowing methods being used to evalu- 
ate the test material: 
_ Comparison of total protocols by 
Judges, 

2. Analysis of records in terms of 
Color shock signs. 
. 3. Analysis of individual responses 
in terms of such conceptual content 
as content categories as convention- 
ally scored, and ratings of content 
With respect to anxiety, aggression, 
and affect reflected in the concept. 

‚4. Comparisons of ratings of in- 
dividual cards for hue-form-incongru- 
ity, with subjects’ expressed prefer- 
€nces for the cards. 


RESULTS 


Protocols. If color does add to the 
Stimulus qualities of the inkblots on 
Which it appears, the performance of 


a 
The achromatic set was supplied by Hans 
Uber, Bern, publishers of the standard 
Orschach, who received instructions to US? 
uic Same presses, pressure, and black ink 
«т Ч on the standard cards. | 
быты typical subject in either the «хра 
oca] or control group is a white, Ed 
vii alized veteran without defective со ог 
mi Оп or history of previous Rorschach a 
nog tration, whose neuropsychiatric ang 
ic 15 could be classed as functional psycho- 
Shrine psychoneurotic reaction, OT 
die ae brain syndrome. He is in his m? 
twelfth e and he has an eleventh 25 
pitaliz grade education. The current hos 
ТЫ ‘ation is probably his first admission 
at hospital. 
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a subject who is tested with the stand- 
ard Rorschach will differ from that 
of a subject tested with the achro- 
matic Rorschach. To be of any prac- 
tical import, such a difference must 
be so pronounced that it could be 
reliably detected by competent Ror- 
schach interpreters. The somewhat 
contradictory results reported in the 
literature indicate that differences are 
not found reliably when isolated col- 
or shock signs are used as the response 
variable. Rorschach interpreters, how- 
ever, do not customarily use the iso- 
lated signs favored in experimenta- 
tion; instead, the entire Rorschach 
protocol is examined and compared 
with subjective norms derived from 
the interpreter's experience and train- 
ing, in terms of the extent to which 
color disturbs or facilitates perform- 
ance. 

In the present study, Rorschach 
judges? were asked to compare pro- 
tocols obtained under both achro- 
matic (A) and chromatic (C) condi- 
tions and to make judgments based 
on the examination of complete pro- 
tocols. First the protocols were as- 
sembled in pairs, each pair contain- 
ing one color protocol and one non- 
color protocol obtained from subjects 
representing the same diagnostic clas- 
sification. Judges — who were not 
aware of the purpose or conditions of 
the experiment—were asked to com- 

are the two records of each pair with 
respect to eight general questions. 
The type of judgment required by 
each question 1s indicated in general 
terms in Table I. The form of each 

uestion was the same; for example, 
“Which of the two shows the greater 
reaction to ‘color’?” (Question No. 2), 
“which record shows more neurotic 
disturbance?” (Question No. 6). 

These judgments were used to test 


a set of eight hypotheses. Each ques- 
tion contained an implicit hypothesis 
pocas 


dges in this and other sections 
of the study were advanced trainees in 
the Veterans Administration Clinical Psy- 
chology Training Program in the Los An- 


area. 
geles ar 


5 Serving as ju 
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TABLE I. Results of Judgments of Paired Protocols 


Question 


. Ease of judgment (of questions 2, 3, or 4). 
. Neurotic... 


Predicted Number 
Direction of see 
(Success) Successes Probability 
С>А 15 58 
CSA 20 05 
ASG 13 82 
A>C 20 05 
2>3o0r4 13 16 
і 19 10 
20 05 
21 03 


* Probability figures are taken from Table II—Partial Sums, of the Tables of the Binomial 


Probability Distribution (36), with p—.5, 
the column headed “Number of Successes.” 


concerned with influences of color 
which could be detected through ap- 
praisal of protocols. The set of hypo- 
theses as a whole was confirmed at the 
-O1 level of significance.? Results of 
testing each individual hypothesis are 
shown in Table I in the column lab- 
elled, “Probability.” 


The implication of these findings 
is that the presence of color on the 
Rorschach does exert an influence on 
the subject’s performance which can 
be detected by judges. When the sub- 
ject has the opportunity to react to 
color, judges rate the subject as hav- 
ing a greater reaction to “color,” a 
global judgment based on commonly 
used indices of “color” reaction which 
do not necessarily involve direct ref- 
erence to color. The presence of color 
may possibly (p —.16) add to the ease 
of judging "color" reactions as com- 
pared with "shading" or "form." Ab. 
sence of color increases the subject's 
attention to form characteristics, as 
rated by judges, Judges may (p—.10) 
be more willing to make diagnostic 
Statements about neuroticism as a 
characteristic of the subject exposed 
to color; and they are more willing to 
make diagnostic statements about psy- 
chosis and organic brain pathology 
when color is not available as a stim- 


The method for testing the significance of 
a set of hypotheses, described by Fisher (12, 
рр. 99-101), involves transforming the in- 
dividual exact probabilities into Chi Square 
values (15) and determining the probability 
associated with the composite Chi Square 
value. 


n=30, and r determined from figures listed in 


ulus, The data offer some confirma- 
tory evidence relating “color” reaction 
to neuroticism; the set of hypothe- 
ses, as a whole, is confirmed to a 
degree greater than chance for the 
neurotic group considered separately, 
but not for the psychotic or organic 
groups. 

Color Shock signs. So that the re- 
sults of this study might be compared 
with findings of other studies using 
color shock signs, all sixty Rorschach 
protocols were scored for each of ten 
signs selected from the many color 
shock signs which have been pro- 
posed. The C protocols, as a group; 
were then compared with the A pro- 
tocols, as a group. Table II shows the 
signs which were used and the statis- 
tical tests employed to evaluate the 
results. The hypothesis in each case 
is that the presence of the color shock 
sign depends on the presence of color 
in the Rorschach, 


No one of the hypotheses involving 
the ten color shock signs was СОП" 
firmed. Thus it appears that single 
color shock signs are not good 10- 
dicators of the effect of color. In fact 
there is no proof that color shod 
signs are at all related to color. Thi 
same conclusion has emerged from 
practically every experiment in whic А 
these signs have been studied. (S° 
above.) f 

In this investigation, appraisal БЕ 
the record as a whole leads to es 
conclusion that color does influenc 
reactions to the Rorschach, where 


| 


= 


i 
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TABLE II. Color Shock Signs 


Color Shock Sign 
l. Productivity 


B. R to color card: 
2. Reaction Time 

A. Chromatic Reaction Tim 

B. Difference between Chro: 


Time and Achromatic Reaction Time 


without regard for sign 
C. Reaction Time for each color card. 


Statistical Technique 


Analysis of variance — ranks 
Analysis,of variance 


Analysis of variance — ranks 


Analysis of variance — ranks 
Analysis of variance — ranks 


D. Extreme Reaction Time, for each color 


card .. 
3. (8-9-10)% 
A. High (8-9-10)% . 


B. Difference between (8-9-10)% and 33% 


without regard for sign............ 
4. Rejections 
A. On any card. 
B. On any color card 
5. Form quality of responses (minus form) 


6. Populars 
А Р 


7. At (1 or more response scored At)... 


8. AG 
9. Red avoidance (non 


Cards II, III) ........-. 
10. Irregularity of succession. 


counting of signs suggests exactly the 
Opposite conclusion. One suspects, 
therefore, that neither method of an- 
alysis tells much about the effect of 
color on the Rorschach, but only 
about the effect of color which can 
€ demonstrated by a particular meth- 
Od of investigation. Findings obtained 
through the use of color shock signs 
alone imply nothing about the effect 
ОЁ color on any aspect of Rorschach 
Performance other than that repre- 
Sented by color shock signs. The 
Method of evaluating total protocols 
used in this experiment is more sim- 
ilar to clinical methods, but again 1t 
Would be a mistake to over-generalize. 
‘Ositive findings obtained by any раг- 
ticular method, however, carry the 
Strong implication that color does 1n- 
uence reactions to the Rorschach, 1n- 
àsmuch as there must first be an effect 
efore any part of the effect can be 
€monstrated by any method. — 
Conceptual content. In this section 
€ conceptual content of responses 
and the associated verbalizations are 


of red areas on 


Chi Square 
Analysis of variance — ranks 


Analysis of variance — ranks 
Chi Square 


Chi Square 
Chi Square 


Chi Square 
Analysis of variance — ranks 


Critical ratio — proportions 
Inspection (few subjects had succession) 


discussed. A total of 1027 responses 
were made to the two versions of the 
Rorschach. These were rated indivi- 
dually by judges with respect to the 
content category as conventionally 
scored (Klopfer system, 23), the degree 
of anxiety manifested in the response, 
the affect associated with the concept 
and its description, and the aggression 
or submission reflected in the concept. 

The conceptual content of responses 
reflects the influence of the color stim- 
ulus in the following ways: 

]. The distribution of content cate- 
as conventionally scored, is 


ories, 
changed by the presence of color on 
the test/ Although similar concepts 


appear, whether or not color is avail- 
able as a stimulus, on the whole there 


сету Я > 
7 The Chi Square value obtained in the over- 


omparison was significant at the .01 but 
edo ШЕ 001 level. (For method, see Mc- 
Nemar, 23, рр. 207-210.) Critical ratios (23, 
‚ 76) for in ividual categories reached the 
105 level of significance, or better, only in 
the case of Hd (C>A), Geo (C>A), and 
Aobj (AC). The same methods were used 


for ratings of anxiety, aggression, and affect, 
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are shifts in emphasis among the cate- 
gories when color is present. The re- 
sults provide some basis for speculat- 
ing that subjects tend to choose con- 
cepts for which the color ‚(ог lack of 
color) is appropriate. 

The implication here is that there 
is a real difference in content which 
can be attributed to the presence or 
absence of color. Much of the in- 
dividuality of a response is lost when 
the information contained in the re- 
sponse is reduced to the bare content 
classification (such as *Animal"). That 
a difference is demonstrated, in spite 
of this over-simplification, suggests 
that color must have an insistent effect 
on the subject's conceptual processes, 

2. The color-stimulated concept is 
more likely to be judged as "Aggres- 
sive” (р —.08) and “Submissive” 
(p. — 04), and less likely to be rated as 
"Neutral" (p—.001). The overall dis- 
tributions of ratings differ (p—.01). 

3. “Unpleasant” affect is more often 
expressed (р = .005) in the response to 
the standard Rorschach, and the re- 
sponse is less often considered “Мец. 
tral" (p—.002) in affective tone, The 
distributions of ratings for the two 
groups differ (p —.02). 

In contrast, color does not appear 
to influence manifestations of anxiety 
or expressions of “Pleasant” affect. 

The results offer no confirmation of 
hypotheses relating reaction to color 
with neuroticism, When results were 
considered in terms of the diagnostic 
Classifications of the subjects, neuro- 
tics in the A and C groups were not 
found to differ on any of these vari- 
ables, while both the psychotic sub- 
Broups and the organic sub-groups 
were shown to differ in at least one 
instance. 

"These methods for evaluati 
tocols differ from met 
isolated signs in at least one major 
characteristic: each response is given 
some rating, whereas a particular col- 
or shock sign may appear only once 
in a dozen protocols. Ratings on the 
clinical concepts of anxiety, ageres- 
sion, and affect have at least a lim- 


ng pro- 
hods involving 
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ited resemblance to techniques of eval- 
uation used clinically. "These methods, 
on the whole, lead to positive con- 
clusions about the influence of color 
on certain aspects of Rorschach рег 
formance; the sign approach, applied 
to the same data, does not. 
Supplementary procedures. 'The em- 
phasis thus far in this report has pe 
placed on two main points: (a) pe 
the presence of color does have a 
influence on the subject’s Rorschach 
performance which can be seen € 
protocols are examined as units, bu 
which is not likely to show up in any 
mechanical consideration of indivi- 
dual color shock signs; and (b) that 
an effect of color can be seen in t 
conceptual content of responses, ae 
more affect and aggression being €X 
pressed in the responses. oi 
Now a third aspect will be com 
sidered: when a subject's ewe 
seem to be disturbed by color, pe 
is it about the color that is cm 
ing? Rorschach (30) initially hyP 
thesized an intrinsic link between CO” 
or and affect. Various other um 
tigators have proposed that emotion: 
reactions are stimulated indirectly А 
color, through some complication һе 
the task for the subject (such as us 
sudden appearance of color dermani 
ing a shift in orientation which may 
be accompanied by manifestations 
conflict in an insecure subject). ot 
The present experiment was T 
designed to provide a crucial test es: 
any one of the various hypothes? 
The data, however, may throw Sun 
light on two proposals in particu m 
Both of these hypotheses have in СО 
mon the supposition that it 15 iar 
the color as such but the partc 
color combined with the partic’ - 
form on the inkblot that is gis: 3) 
ing to the subject: (a) Siipola Ce Toe 
proposes that color causes distur?" n- 
when it is incongruous with the a 
cept most suggested by the form е 
(b) Wallen's study (35) tenta ses 
suggests that the disturbance "d 
when the combination of form ded 
color prompts an emotionally 19 
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concept. Neither of these investigators 
used standard administration of the 
Rorschach. In the present study the 
conceptual content of responses and 
associated affective reactions are ex- 
amined in order to consider these 
two points of view in relation to test 
material produced by the same groups 
of subjects and to the standard ad- 
ministration of the Rorschach, 


The normally colored cards were 
ranked in order of the degree of hue- 
form incongruity determined for each 
card, Card VIII having the highest 
and Card II the lowest. In contrast to 
Siipola's findings, a high degree of 
hue-form incongruity was not found 
to be associated with a lengthened 
reaction time. 

The normally colored cards and the 
normally achromatic cards were about 
equally often preferred, when sub- 
jects were given a free choice. These 
Subjects in general preferred the C 
version of the cards, especially on 
Cards VIII, IX, and X. 

A qualitative appraisal was made 
of the reasons which subjects gave 
for their preference of the achromatic 
version of Card II and Card VIII, the 
cards at the extremes of the hue-form 
incongruity continuum. Results of 
this appraisal suggested that a com- 
bination of the two hypotheses might 

€ advisable. 

It is proposed that Cards II and 
VIII differ in their color-form prop- 
erties to such an extent that subjects 
Use different bases for reacting to the 
Color stimuli on the two cards. Sub- 
Jects object to the hue-form incon- 
Bruity of Card VIII, saying, for ex- 
ample: *Pink mice and green rock 
Would be abnormal.” On Card ll, 
lowever, subjects object to the asso- 
Clations aroused by the combination 
ОЁ color and form, such as "bloody 

ear." Color disturbance on Card 
VIII (as expressed in card preference) 
Seems to represent disturbance due to 
Complication of an intellectual task; 
While the disturbance to Card 
Seems to represent more of an emo- 
tional disturbance. 
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Discussion 


The general problem attacked in 
this experiment is the role of color 
as a part of the total stimulus situa- 
tion of the Rorschach Test. When 
the literature was reviewed, it was 
noted that most investigators of this 
problem limited themselves to a con- 
sideration of color shock signs, usu- 
ally taken one at a time. Results of 
such investigations pointed rather 
consistently to the conclusion that 
color had little if any effect on the 
occurrence of the usual signs of color 
shock, the implication being that the 
influence of color on the subject’s 
Rorschach performance was over- 
rated. 

Results of the present study point 
to the need for caution in generaliz- 
ing from experimental work to the 
Rorschach as it is used clinically. The 
method used to evaluate the influence 
of color appears to be of primary im- 

ortance in determining whether any 
effect of color is seen. 

When isolated color shock signs 
were used as the unit of evaluation, 
no effect of color could be demon- 
strated with these subjects. When the 
same raw material, however, was an- 
alyzed in a different way, color did 
appear to exert an influence on the 
subject's Rorschach performance. Two 
evaluation methods, both designed 
to approximate. clinical procedures, 
yielded results directly opposed to the 
results obtained through the mechan- 
ical consideration of color shock signs. 
The first method involved comparing 
a protocol as a whole with another, 
one protocol in the pair being ob- 
tained under each of the experi- 
mental conditions (achromatic or 
standard Rorschach), in terms of a 
number of very general questions 
about reactions to color, shading, and 
form, and about the diagnosing of 
neuropsychiatric disorders. The sec- 
ond method involved taking the in- 
dividual response as the unit of an- 
alysis, and requiring judgments to be 
made about the clinical variables of 
anxiety, aggression, and affect, as well 
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as the content categories as conven- 
tionally scored. Such an approach dif- 
fers from the isolated sign technique 
in that each response is given some 
sort of rating. Although not all of the 
individual hypotheses were confirmed, 
results obtained through the use of 
these two methods of evaluation in 
general indicated that color influ- 
enced the performance of these sub- 
jects. 

Since different methods of analysis 
of the same basic material—the sixty 
protocols—yield results which suggest 
opposite conclusions, it becomes 
meaningless to speak of Rorschach 
performance; instead one must speak 
of the various aspects of Rorschach 
performance which may be studied by 
the various methods, Previous inves- 
tigations give ample evidence that col- 
or shock signs are not useful units of 
evaluation for studying the role of 
color as a part of the Rorschach stim- 
ulus situation; the present experiment 
suggests that more clinically-oriented 
methods are more apt to yield useful 
information. 

The second method (judgments 
based on single responses) appears to 
be especially promising. It was shown 
that the two groups (A and C) dif- 
fered in the type of content favored. 
While no group differences were 
found in regard to anxiety ratings, 
the presence of color increased the 
judged aggression and affect expressed 
in the concept and its description. 
There were some exceptions, but 
many of the hypotheses relating color 
to aggression and affect received sup- 
port. These results suggest that em- 
phasis on the single response (as a 
miniature Rorschach) combined with 
refinement of the type of clinical 
judgments to be made, might be a 
profitable method for further study 
of the problem. 


Color was found to affect perform- 
ance by previous investigators who 
did not restrict themselves to consid- 
eration of color shock signs, but who 
used special techniques to study the 
problem of why color acted as a stim- 
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ulus to emotional reactions, when it 
did. Use of specially designed stimu- 
lus material or of questions about the 
subject’s reactions are fruitful meth- 
ods for the shaping of hypotheses 
about the role of color; but whether 
results of such methods can be gen- 
eralized to the Rorschach Test, as 
ordinarily administered, remains ап 
open question. Я 

In the present study, methods sim- 
ilar to those of Siipola and Wallen, 1n 
combination with standard adminis 
tration of the Rorschach, were used D 
an attempt to answer this a 
Hue-form incongruity ratings for PE 
normally colored cards corresponde 
fairly well with Siipola's results basec 
on experimental blots representing 
various areas of the Rorschach cards. 
She found longer reaction times (0 
be associated with a high degree o 
hue-form incongruity, a finding whica 
was not duplicated in the present 
study. The material on card prefer- 
ence did not lend itself to а mear 
ingful comparison with Wallen’s ! 
sults, because of the much lower num- 
ber of cases in the present study. 

When preference for achromaule 
blots (Wallen’s sign of color distu! 
ance) was considered in relation iga 
the hue-form incongruity character? 
tics of the inkblots, a qualitative ар” 
praisal suggested that the role of E? Se 
as а stimulus might differ cons d 
ably from one color card to another 
Card VIII, for these subjects, i$ 
card high in hue-form incongru!? 
When disturbance (as reflected, n 
preference for the achromatic eon Д 
occurs, the subject is likely to be ity 
jecting to the hue-form incongr ee 
an objection which appears to ТЄ ү, 
to the increased difficulty of his S n 
Card II, however, is low in huefor 
incongruity. When disturbance OCC i. 
here, the subject is likely to 06 
jecting to the specific concept W 
is elicited more readily by Ше sig 
ored inkblot. While no statistic ose 
nificance may be attached to 5 at 
qualitative indications, there olor 
least a strong implication that 
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disturbance does not result from the 
same mechanism or reflect the same 
type of disturbance on these two 
cards. 

The principal implications of the 
results of this study are that: (a) the 
method of evaluation used in a study 
determines whether color is shown to 
influence Rorschach performance; 
and (b) the individual colored cards 
differ in their stimulus characteristics 
to such an extent that a reaction to 
the color on one card should not be 
given the same interpretation as a 
similar reaction to another card. 


SUMMARY 


, An experiment was conducted to 
investigate the influence of the stimu- 
lus color on certain aspects of per- 
formance on the Rorschach Psycho- 
diagnostic Test. 
. The Rorschach was administered 
individually to a group of thirty sub- 
Jects (ten psychotics, ten neurotics, 
and ten organics) and an achromatic 
version of the test (similar in all re- 
Spects except for the absence of color) 
to a comparable group of thirty 
subjects. 
. The color stimulus was shown to 
influence the subject's performance 
when protocols were evaluated in a 
Blobal way, but not when considera- 
tion was limited to color shock signs. 
The influence of color was apparent 
in the conceptual content of re- 
Sponses. The presence of color re- 
Sulted in a shift in emphasis among 
Content categories as conventionally 
Scored; and it increased ratings O 
aggression and affect (especially un- 
Pleasant affect), as reflected in the 
Content, There was no effect on rat- 
ings of anxiety. These results imply 
that the method of evaluation deter- 
Mines whether color is shown to 10- 
uence Rorschach performance. 
en Analysis of data on card prefer- 
ES and hue-form incongruity rat- 
c) suggests that the individual col- 
X d cards differ in their stimulus 
à X MN to such an extent that 
еасііоп to the color on one саг 
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should not be given the same inter- 
pretation as a similar reaction to an- 
other card. It is proposed that: when 
a card is characterized by a high de- 
gree of hue-form incongruity, dis- 
turbance probably arises because the 
subject must choose between the dom- 
inant form-suggested association and 
whatever associations are aroused by 
the color; when a card is character- 
ized by a low degree of hue-form in- 
congruity, any disturbance probably 
results from the particular combina- 
tion of color and form which facili- 
tates an association which is emotion- 
ally disturbing to the subject. 
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An Application of Objective TAT Scoring’ 


RicHarp Н. БАХА? 
Wisconsin State College 


_ The utilization of the TAT in clin- 
ical diagnosis has become increasingly 
feasible with the development of sim- 
ple, objective, reliable and valid scor- 
ing categories for male subjects (2). 
These TAT scoring categories were 
developed from three basic aspects of 
test behavior applicable to scoring 
Systems for all projective techniques 
(3): (a) approach to the situation (re- 
flected in the manner standard test 
directions are followed); (b) normality 
of response (abstractions of structural 
and content material included by spe- 
cified percentages of "normal" $s); 
(c) rarity of response (those infrequent 
responses in a “normal” population 
which appear with significantly great- 
er frequency in psychopathological 
conditions), Scoring systems for other 
projective techniques (sentence com- 
pletions, word associations, draw-a- 
person, Bender-Gestalt) are being de- 
vised in terms of this rationale and 
Validation studies are in progress. 
This present study is an application 
of previously developed TAT scoring 
categories to female groups. 


ScoRING SYSTEM 


The three categories representative 
of the three basic aspects of test be- 
havior are Perceptual Organization 
(PO), Perceptual Range (PR), and Per- 
Ceptual Personalization (PP), respec 
tively, 

Perceptual Organization. This cate- 
gory reflects the Ss ability to follow 
the standard directions. Components 
of the TAT scored are card descrip- 
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tion, present behavior, past events, 
future events, feeling, dough: and 
outcome. One point is scored for each 
part included. This category can be 
scored for stories to any and all cards 
as it is independent of the particular 
stimulus. 

Perceptual Range. Empirical evi- 
dence has been used to establish cri- 
teria as to content a group of “nor- 
mal” Ss will include in their stories 
a given percentage of the time (7). 
Three separate stimulus properties 
were chosen for each card used on the 
basis of inclusion by approximately 
90 percent of this normal group. The 
15 stimulus properties follow: Card 11 
(a) family; young girl, activity speci- 
fied; woman; adult male; (b) fields or 
farm; (c) books or school; Card Ш 
(d) female; (e) emotions noted, activ- 
ity specified; (£) story: death, murder, 
iliness, frustration; Card IV (g) male, 
emotions noted, activity specified; (h) 
woman, activity specified; (i) conflict 
or cooperation; Card VI (j) male, ac- 
tivity specified; (К) female, emotions 
noted; (l) relationship | indicated; 
Card VII (m) adult female, activity 
specified, emotions noted; (n) child, 
female, emotions noted; (o) relation- 
ship specified. One point is scored for 
each of these mentioned in the story. 
All items included in each point must 
be mentioned for score to be earned. 
No score is given for indefinite or 
ambiguous statements. 


Perceptual Personalization. Some 
expressions, words, and phrases used 
in the story are incongruous and have 
no obvious reference to the story that 
$ is trying to relate. These inclusions 
are clearly neither stimulus reproduc- 
tions nor additions to the stimulus. 
PP are deviations from the relatively 
consistent, organized protocol-product, 
the TAT story. These deviations, in 
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order to be scored, must be extreme. 
They may refer to things labeled per- 
formance inadequacy, comments, par- 
enthetical remarks, qualifications, pic- 
ture criticisms, adventitious descrip- 
tions, vagueness, evasion, or direct 
personal reference. One point is scored 
for each personalized inclusion. 


PROBLEM 


The diagnostic efficacy of these 
three TAT scoring categories in both 
an initial study with male Ss (2), and 
successful cross validation (6), impels 
application to female Ss. It is hypo- 
thesized that this scoring system is 
significantly related to clinical diag- 
nosis. Further hypotheses are: (a) all 
three categories will significantly dif- 
ferentiate between normal and clin- 
ical groups; (b) two of the categories, 
PO and PR, will significantly dif- 
ferentiate between neurotic and psy- 
chotic groups. 

TAT Cards. Cards 2, ЗСЕ, 4, 6GF, 
and 7GF were used. This particular 
short-form set includes the basic sit- 
uations in which a woman partic- 
ipates during her lifetime. PO Scores 
for this short-form set correlate 91 
with scores for the entire series of 20 
cards with these Ss (5). 

Subjects, The TAT stories resultant 
from administration of the five cards 
were collected from 150 female Ss: 
normals, neurotics, psychotics, 50 in 
each group. The normal Ss were stu- 
dent nurses who had completed one 
year of college prior to testing. “Nor- 
mality” was Operationally defined in 
terms of MMPI T scores all under 70. 

he rationale and evidence for use of 
college students has already been pre- 
sented (2), 

Neurotic and Psychotic Ss were 
chosen in terms of previously deter- 
mined criteria: (a) hospitalized psy- 
chotics; outpatient clinic neurotics; 
(b) diagnostic agreement between psy- 
chologist and psychiatrist; (c) inde- 
pendent diagnostic formulations; (d) 
diagnosis: neurosis or schizophrenia. 
It should be noted that in the orig- 
inal study with males the neurotics 
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were hospitalized patients. The Ss 
were all between the ages of 20 and 
40, with LQ. scores of average ог 
better. 1 
Procedure. 'The 750 stories obtained 
from the three groups were scored for 
each of the three scoring categories 
and for length. The five stories from 
each S were treated as a unit. Thus, 
each $ had three separate scores, оде 
for each category derived from all fiv 
stories. Scoring was done. follow ae 
brief, mimeographed directions by th с 
author and a clerk on a specially РА 
pared score sheet. The stories E 
coded and randomized to ensure tha 
the scorers would not be aware of the 
group to which any record belonged- 


RESULTS 


Reliability. The present study а 
concerned with two kinds of re a 
bility among scorers: (a) scoring ie 
gory reliability; (b) reliability of the 
items composing the categories. Sco! BU 
reliability was determined by mene 
of per cent of agreement. This a 
tic makes no assumptions concerni E 
the characteristics of the data. Did 
sions of the appropriateness oF te 
Statistic for projective techniques h ы 
been presented elsewhere by the pr 
ent author (3, 4) and others (8). det 

Scoring category reliability was ras 
ermined using two scorers on à 1 m 
domly selected sample of 10 Ss mo 
each of the three groups. A total. | Я 
150 stories were scored for reliability 
The reliability of scoring category 91 
Was 94 per cent; PR reliability was E 
per cent; PP reliability was 76 Vor 
cent. The overall scorer reliability 01 
these three scoring categories was * 

er cent, t 
p The reason for lowered agree 
in scoring PP is attributable to аа 
guity present in the definition сае 
scoring directions. This scoring 


RA be 
gory does not provide criteria i te 
looked for in the TAT story pus ie 


quires judgment and choice of W 


ONE japhed 
y " i a 

"The author will provide mimeog! Fore 

copies of the scoring directions an 

sheet upon request. 
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and phrases to be scored. The sub- 
stantial increase in per cent of agree- 
ment over the original study with 
males is probably due to аа 
clarity of directions and to use of a 
reliability sample which was twice as 
large. Ч 


The reliability of scoring the sep- 
arate PO items ranged from 91.3 per 
cent to 100 per cent; the scorer reli- 
ability for the separate PR items 
zanged from 80 per cent to 100 per 
ent. 


_ Validity, The validity of these scor- 
ing categories is provided by differ- 
entiation between groups of Ss. The 
present data, as in the original study, 
met the assumptions for a nonpara- 
metric median test. Table I shows the 
median and range for each of the 
three groups on each scoring category. 

he scores in each category were 
placed in rank order and combined 
medians were obtained for the groups 
being compared: normals-neurotics; 
normals-psychotics; neurotics-psychot- 
ics. The number of cases falling above 
and below these combined medians 
was determined by interpolation. Chi- 
Square was then used to determine 
differences between groups (Table 


ID. 


Taste I, Median and Range for 
Normals, Neurotics, and Psychotics on 
Each Scoring Category 


Category Group Median Range 
Normal 27.50 16-35 

Po Neurotic 1850 10-25 
“Psychotic 8.50 5-18 

5 Normal 14.25 11-15 
PR Neurotic 9.67 5-12 
Psychotic 5.40 1-1 

Normal 25 0-13 

РР Neurotic 6.10 0-30 
Psychotic 8.50 0-29 


І These results support the primary 
lypothesis that all three scoring cate- 
Bories will significantly differentiate 
0760 groups, The secondary hypo- 
pee are also substantiated. PP dis- 
inguishes normal from clinical groups; 
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PO and PR distinguish the neurotic 
group from the psychotic group. 


TABLE II. Summary of Median Test 
Results on PO, PR, PP Scores of 


Three Groups: Normals, Neurotics 
and Psychotics 
Category Comb. Above 
and Group Med. Med. X* р 
Normal 43.5 
. 2250 47.7 «001 
Neurotic 9.0 
Normal 49.5 
PO 16.50 941 «001 
Psychotic 1.0 
Neurotic 44.7 
12.10 59.3 <.001 
Psychotic 6.2 
eee 
Normal 48.2 
1.90 495 «001 
Neurotic 14.1 
Normal 50.0 
PR 10.84 96.1. «001 
Psychotic 1.0 
Neurotic 443 
7.68 339 «001 
Psychotic 15.8 
Normal 65 
1.50 62.6 <.001 
Neurotic 46.0 
Normal 74 
РР 1.30 588 <.001 
Psychotic 45.4 
Neurotic 23.8 
6.84 1.3 
Psychotic 29.5 


The influence of length upon these 
ТАТ scoring categories does not 
appreciably affect the discriminatory 

ower of the three scoring categories 
9). Product-moment correlations were 
done between each of these scoring 
categories and length for each group. 
Significant correlations were obtained 
for some groups on all three scoring 
categories. However, the magnitude of 
both the correlations and the chi 
squares indicates that a correction for 
regression which takes trend into ac- 
count does not affect the significance 
of any of the differences between 


groups. 
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In order to determine the possible 
influence of intelligence upon the PO, 
PR, and PP scores, product-moment 
correlations were calculated for each 
of the three groups with available 
LO. scores (Table III). Zero-order 
correlations were obtained for the 
normal group between all three scor- 
ing categories and Wechsler-Bellevue 
Vocabulary Estimated І.О). scores. The 
correlations between PO and PR 
scores and Wechsler-Bellevue I Full 
Scale LO. scores for neurotics ap- 
proached significance at the .05 per 
cent level. None of the correlations 
for the psychotic group was signifi- 
cant. It is suggested that І.О). scores 
and these TAT scoring categories are 
not related per se but that those neu- 
rotics with higher I.Q. scores tend to 
be more in contact and thus obtain 
better 'TAT scores, 


'ТАвгЕ III. Product-moment Correla- 
tions Between Intelligence and TAT 
Scoring Categories PO, PR, PP for 
'Three Groups, 50 Normals, 34 Neu. 
rotics, and 40 Psychotics 


Category Group Intelligence 
Normal .02 
PO Neurotic *.34 
Psychotic 22 
Normal 04 
PR Neurotic 31 
Psychotic 23 
Normal -06 
PP Neurotic .05 
Psychotic 00) 


* Significant at .05 level of confidence. 


The statistical fact that a scorin 
System successfully differentiates be- 
tween groups does not necessarily 
mean that a given scoring system can 
be used for prediction, This truism 
has been emphasized recently in a 
similar context. (9). 


An approximate prediction meas- 
ure was employed to determine the 
extent to which individuals are iden- 
tified correctly by each of the three 
scoring categories. Two medians were 
selected for each scoring category as 
criteria: normal-neurotic and neu- 
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rotic-psychotic. Scores above the nor- 
mal-neurotic median were given 0; 
scores falling between the normal- 
neurotic median and the neurotic- 
psychotic median were given 1; and 
scores below the neurotic-psychotic 
median were given 2. 

Table IV shows the results for each 
scoring category. These figures may be 
combined in various ways to provide 
the discrimination of each scorni 
category with each cut-off point, 0, 
1, 2. Maximal discrimination is found 
by selecting a cut-off score which ex- 
aggerates the differences between 
groups. Thus, PO is the "best," 1.6 
maximally discriminating category vA 
which 88 per cent of normals had 0, 
72 per cent of neurotics had 1, anc 
88 per cent of psychotics had 2 scores. 


TABLE IV. Percentage of 55 in Each 
Group Receiving Scores of 0, l, ^ 
on Each Category 


РР 

Group Score РО PR 87 

0 88 96 8 

Normal 1 12 4 5 
2 0 0 

0 18 14 % 

Neurotic 1 72 78 54 
2 10 8 

0 0 0 5 

Psychotic 1 12 30 61 
2 88 70 

DISCUSSION 


Application of three TAT вое 
categories to female Ss provided 


sults almost identical to those ich 
tained in an earlier study (2) M E 


male Ss. Thus, the use of these fe- 
jective scores for both male and sid- 
male groups appears to have Lame. 
erable diagnostic power. It i5 7 
possible that cross validation тау 1 
hance the diagnostic potential bos 
female Ss as has previously occ at 
with males (6). It will be noted oe 
the three scoring categories, РО, 
PP, are directly representativ jor 
three basic aspects of test beh 
deemed sufficient for developmen^ j- 
objective scoring for projective 
niques, 
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Certain controversial theoretical as- 
sumptions concerning personality, i.e., 
the concept of Personality Orienta- 
tion (1), antedate the rationale on 
which these scores were developed. 
However, the use of these categories 
demands no particular persuasion 
with regard to personality theory. 
Similarly, the development of objec- 
tive scores for the TAT does not im- 
ply abandonment of content analysis, 
or of any system of ordering the per- 
sonality data provided by the TAT. 
These scores are merely a formal aid 
to clinical diagnosis and not a sub- 
Stitute for any approach to TAT in- 
terpretation. 

Further research in this area must 
Concentrate on the behavioral and 
Psychological correlates of these TAT 
Scoring categories. In addition, such 
phenomena as intracard order of PO 
items, intercard PO item relation- 
Ships, and relative weight of PO, PR 
and PP scores іп the ““Tatogram,” or 
TAT personality profile, need inves- 
tigation. Validation of an objective 
Scoring system for the TAT, or any 
projective technique, should be in 
terms of personality description as 
Well as diagnostic utility. 


SUMMARY 


An objective TAT scoring system, 
Consisting of three scoring categories, 
erceptual Organization (PO), Per- 
Ceptual Range (PR), and Perceptual 
€rsonalization (PP) was applied to 
three female groups, normals, neu- 
TOtics, psychotics, 50 in each group. 
he scorer reliability was 91 per cent. 
Nonparametric, median test, chi- 
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square analysis indicated significant 
differences between normal and clin- 
ical groups for all three TAT scores; 
PO and PR significantly differenti- 
ated all three groups. Length of story 
was taken into account and the rela- 
tionships between I.Q. scores and 
TAT scores were determined. A pre- 
diction measure indicated that PO 
was the maximally discriminating 
category and successfully isolated 88 
per cent of normals, 72 per cent of 
neurotics, and 88 per cent of psychot- 
ics. This scoring system constitutes a 
formal aid to content analysis and 
further validation is necessary. 
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The Mosaic Test: A Second Review ' 


HERBERT DORKEN, JR., PH.D. 
Verdun Protestant Hospital, Montreal ? 


"Though an interest has been main- 
tained in the Mosaic Test over a 25 
year period from 1929 when Lowen- 
feld developed her test, the majority 
of the more than 55 references have 
appeared since 1950. Moreover, if one 
excludes cursory (4, 82, 34) or now 
incomplete (l, 12) reviews, passin 
references to the test (5, 14, 16, 19, 94, 
27, 37, 38), brief mention of its use in 
case studies (2, 40) and descriptions 
of the method of administration (3, 
21, 22, 25, 54) from consideration, 
there are only about twenty-five pa- 
pers which make an "original" con- 
tribution and two of these are no 
longer available (55, 56). The cost of 
the test material, difficulty of record- 
ing the test data and previous lack of 
a satisfactory scoring system have 
probably been the major drawbacks 
in the development of this “perform- 
ance” projective test. Then too, it 
was not until 1954 that Lowenfeld 
published her text (23). 


Apart from a recent publication de- 
scribing an elaborate procedure of 
limited practicality (3), the test in- 
structions, methods of recording test 
data and a description of the commer- 
cially available set have been consid- 
ered in a previous review (8). 


While a film strip in color is now 
available (54) which illustrates the 
fundamental, abstract, representation- 
al and conceptual types of patterns, 
the use of color and a number of neu. 
тойс patterns, it does not, apart from 
being in color, appear to offer a con- 
tribution beyond the illustrations of 


2 Presented as part of a symposium: “Deyel- 

opments in Projective Technique," at the 
annual meeting of the Canadian Psycholog- 
ical Association, Montreal, 1954 (June). 


? The cooperation and kind permission to 
publish of Dr. George E. Reed, medical su- 
perintendent, is gratefuly acknowledged. 


Colm (6), Lowenfeld (20), Мег 
(45) and Wertham and Golden (46). 


CLINICAL CONDITIONS 


Major attention was given to pr 
findings obtained in various clinica 
conditions in a preceding review (©, 
and there have been but a few сощ 
butions to this aspect since. A rec 
study purports to demonstrate that (26 
test is of minimal value in авсашщн 
ating between diagnostic catego? e 
(36), however, since there is a тесе 
ably inadequate selection of cases, 94 
conclusion does not appear warrar 
ed. By contrast, Stewart and Lelong 
(43) found certain types of Mosaic le 
sign (pre-fundamental, hollow cit E 
rigid stereotype, asymmetrical abso y 
edge designs etc.) to be associated м K 
maladjustment in first grade 520 6 
children and further, that these m 
tures possessed predictive validity 1? 
two year follow-up. 


Previous findings on the fiis 
phase of manic-depressive pyc, 
are supported by an unpublis¥ 
study of recovery from this conditio 
(53) which also demonstrates the m 
of retest changes following therap y 
tic progress. In a neatly devised ie to 
Maher and Martin (26) were ab ing: 
demonstrate that there is a meam 
ful relationship between the pres 
of cerebro-arteriosclerosis in a P A 
cal examination and certain M 
patterns defined in accord with 
"organic" signs of Wertham (5) 
nally, Moran’s investigation, (8 o 
of more theoretical than clinica 4 
diagnostic interest. It seems "ot te 
able to state that the validity о tain: 
Mosaic "diagnostic" signs has cet 
ly not been properly established. care 
there are but a few examples © 8, 41, 
ful studies to this end to date (2° 
45). 
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Because of its non-verbal nature, 
the Mosaic test is well suited to eval- 
uation of the deaf. Several graduate 
students at the Catholic University of 
America have made studies in this 
area (39, 58, 59). Schonberger (39) 
matched groups of deaf and hearing 
subjects, exploiting the test character- 
istic or “sign approach” to the fullest, 
and demonstrated 19 significant com- 
parisons out of 54. The deaf were 
more inclined to make simple, small, 
compact designs in a relatively short 
time suggesting constriction, with- 
drawal tendencies and an overly 
strong control of emotions. 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


“Homemade” sets continue in use, 
that of Bowen (3) utilizing ten shapes 
in ten colors, thereby varying the most 
from the standard set of Lowenfeld. 
In complicating the test material it 
would seem that there is a consider- 
able danger of raising the “threshold 
level” (8, 30) thus making the test 
less sensitive. That is, designs report- 
edly typical of specific neuropsychi- 
atric disorders might be obtained less 
frequently and only at a more ad- 
vanced stage of the condition. Since 
the capacity of the test to elicit diag- 
nostically typical designs is said to be 
lts strongpoint (7, 8, 32, 45), it fol- 
ows that modification of the test ma- 
terial should only be made when it is 
clearly shown to be advantageous. 

Then, too, Lowenfeld based her test 
Material on the geometric shapes typ- 
ical of European folk design and em- 
broidery (20, 22, 54) after noting that 
these could be reduced to five “funda- 
Mental” shapes (mathematically inter- 
related) and six colors. 

To disregard the assumption that 
the test material is "culture loaded 

without investigating, perhaps, 
lts most interesting potential virtue, 
Seems neither proper nor sound. True, 

Orschach test material can be varied 
considerably without influencing Te- 
conse significantly (11) and the gen: 
sui zation that the psychological 

Ucture of the subject governs his 
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response with but minimal depend- 
ency on the formal characteristics of 
the test material may apply within a 
number of types of projective tech- 
niques However, caution should 
prompt us to check the assumptions 
basic to a test before extensively in- 
quiring into the specificities of its ap- 
plication. In particular, some of the 
discrepancies reported may be attrib- 
utable to variation of the mosaic 
shapes arising from a disregard of 
their original cultural selection. 

The fact that the mosaic is a “per- 
formance” projective test not depend- 
ent on graphic techniques appears to 
suit it ideally to anthropological field 
studies, two of which have included it 
in their battery of projective tests 
(53). How appropriate its use with 
non-European peoples is, remains to 
be seen. 

Wertham makes a most provocative 
statement about the Mosaic Test yet 
it is only mentioned by two investigat- 
ors (47, 52) and has passed without 
direct inquiry. He considers that 
whereas “the Rorschach test functions 

redominantly within the sphere of 
the study of the structure of the per- 
sonality and of Freudian categories, 
the Mosaic Test is operative primar- 
ily in the sphere of pathological proc- 
esses and of Kraepelinian categories" 
(45). Reiman (35) makes the distinc- 
tion in more pragmatic terms: “Un- 
systematic comparisons of Rorschach 
and Mosaic responses, for example, 
suggest that the latter may indicate 
actual functioning level, whereas the 
former disclose basic personality 
structure." In keeping with this dis- 
tinction, Diamond and Schmale (7) 
report that no correlation between 
the Rorschach and Mosaic tests has 
been established. Moran (31) attempt- 
ed to demonstrate similarities in the 
approach and control factors of these 
two tests, but only obtained signifi- 
cant differences. However, notwith- 
standing the suggested basic theoreti- 
cal difference, Zucker (52) and Colm 
6) describe a number of aspects of 
mosaic construction which they con- 
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sider comparable to specific Rorschach 
factors, to the point that the latter 
states: "The Rorschach and Mosaic 
findings correspond in most cases. One 
test usually confirms the findings of 
the others." The explanation that: 
“The Mosaic and the Rorschach inter- 
pretations are based on common ele- 
ments in the test-projections which 
express the inner structure of person- 
ality difficulties ... (but whereas) ... 
the Rorschach provides an opportun- 
ity to see the personality in reaction 
to complex intellectual and emotional 
stimuli, the Mosaic provides a greater 
opportunity to observe in a quick and 
direct way, the personality in Spon- 
taneous action.", does not seem suffi- 
cient reconciliation for this inconsist- 
ency of theory and practice. 

If a basic operational difference be- 
tween the two tests could be clearly 
established, it would, quite apart 
from the inherent clinical advantages, 
open new vistas for the student of 
personality. A demonstrated lack of 
equivalence between two projective 
tests would be of invaluable assist- 
ance to the experimental study of 
changes that occur within the person- 
ality during various phases and types 
of mental illness (9). Thus, rather 
than focusing our attention on the 
similarities that can be observed 
among projective tests in a battery (2, 
40), we may be well advised to search 
for major differences between them 
and then pursue these implications of 
internal discord within the subject. 

Several major investigations in the 
Mosaic literature have been directed 
to theoretical issues, Martin (28) pre- 
sented chromatic and achromatic sets 
to groups of Psychotic Labile, Psy- 
chotic Inhibited, Non-Psychotic La- 
bile and Normals, in a study of the 
color-affect thesis. His findings seem 
of considerable interest, His Labile 
Psychotic group in both presenta- 
tions used more tiles, made more de- 
signs and took longer to do them 
than the Psychotic Inhibited, They 
also showed a greater color effect on 
the number of tiles, number of de- 
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signs, time and their use of homo- 
chromatic color. With little exception 
the predictions from current colorzaf- | 
fect theory were found to be valid ton 
the psychotic groups. However, a 
this seems particularly important, к | 
predictions could not һе valides | 
with his non-psychotic groups. Маш 
cautions that direct extension of d ‘ 
color-affect principles into the ло 
psychotic area of behavior may ме 
lead to error, 2 
Investigating schizophrenia X. 
theoretical point of view, Moran ( ү 
defined rating scales of specific pes 
of Mosaic productions in terms ER 
sistent with the concepts of sim 
phrenia of Angyal, Diamond b 
Schmale, Goldstein, Wertham, pun { 
and Wolff, He found that all the e 
ories represented by the rating sea О- 
сап be used to distinguish schizo- 4 
phrenia from the normal. | 


а 
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RELATION TO INTELLIGENCE 


The relationship of Mosaic ми ре, 
formance to measured intelligence. 
under considerable debate. W y 
scattered relationships are reportec 
some authors, they are not gue 
agreed upon. Wertham (45) consi¢ o 
that the test provides a measure or- 1] 
functional intelligence and this 150 ). 
roborated, at least for children re ү 
It was suggested (50) that the Mee: 
would probably correlate more € Hie 
ly with a performance test of inte 


А be ў 
gence, however, no correlation y. 
tween Mosaic content and the Cot anc | 
Cox could be demonstrated (13) é ; 


à ; " children 
level from the Mosaics of child 


n 2 : nta 

likewise, estimates of developme! | 
е Шр 8 М1 

showed insignificant correlation ' 


ку Ж 
the Goodenough-DAP MA scores ee | 
Some authors consider that at [^ $ 


of mental ability higher than an 
of eight years, no relationship WÍ tes 
observed between psychometric (7 
results and success on the mosaics s, 
35, 43) and therefore, caution ag chis W 
the use of adult standards below y 
mental age, | ap ins 
However, Wrong (51) found i ] 
creasing complexity in the Mosa Ў 
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children up to the MA of eleven. On 
the other hand, none of the quantita- 
tive variables showed a reliable differ- 
ence among the MA levels in her 
study. No correlation of Mosaic con- 
tent to Wechsler-Bellevue IQ could be 
shown among adolescents (13) and 
aesthetic score and number of tiles 
employed did not correlate with in- 
telligence in adults (12, 15). Others, 
report more positive results. А gen- 
eral relation between increasing MA 
and complexity of pattern and excel- 
lence of design among mental defec- 
tives was demonstrated by McCulloch 


| and Girdner (29). In another study of 


mental defectives (41), coherence and 
accuracy were shown to be related to 
MA, Fairly strong evidence of a posi- 
tive relationship for children (50) 
and mental delectives (29) between 


| the revised Binet MA and MA esti- 


mates based on Mosaic designs is 
available. In the former study of a 
group of 88 defectives, ranging in 
Binet MA from 5 to 12-9, a very sig- 
nificant -L.43 correlation was ob- 
tained. The latter study employed the 
Mosaic ratings of 21 judges on the 
Mosaic productions of 15 children all 
of CA 10.5. Correlations with the 
Binet IQ ranged from 4-.78 to +.13, 
With an average of +.61. (Incident- 
ally, it was noted that clinical expe- 
rience bore no relation to accuracy of 
ranking!). As a check on this finding, 
two judges rated the mosaic designs of 
children referred to psychiatry. 
hey obtained an average correlation 


_ of -.66 between their ratings and the 


Binet MA (50). In developing a scor- 
ing system for the Mosaic, Wideman 
(47, 49) studied the influence of in- 
telligence on test performance. While 
his normal group did not cover the be- 


„low average range of intelligence, 
| there were 107 subjects in the group: 


Only three of the 39 scores showed a 
Significant phi coefficient in relation 
to the Shipley-Hartford vocabulary 
Scale: total number of pieces, .31; rat 
ing of complexity, .30; rating of aes 
thetic quality, .46 (latter finding op- 
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posed to Himmelweit and Eysenck 
(15)). 

Whether the Mosaic test is a valid 
measure of functional intelligence in 
adults has not actually been estab- 
lished. Certainly, it possesses but min- 
imal relation to standard intelligence 
test scores. Among children though, 
there is scattered, but fairly reason- 
able evidence that performance on the 
Mosaic test bears a relationship to in- 
telligence. Inasmuch as changes in 

erformance related to age are also 
evident, it would appear that the test 
has some sensitivity to intelligence 
during the period of major growth 
and development (ie. until the CA 
of 14 to 16 approx.) but after that is 
of little use in this regard. 


AGE TRENDS 


All studies which consider changes 
in test performance related to age re- 
ort positive findings throughout 
childhood and preadolescence. Several 
trends have been noted up till 15, but 
after this, age is apparently no longer 
a dependent variable. In a split-half 
evaluation of his normal control 
group (mean age 25.1, sd. 7.7), Wide- 
man (47, 49) found only one signifi- 
cant difference in 39 attributable to 
age; a higher % of chromatic color in 
the elder half. There are frequent re- 
orts of differences between the per- 
ormance of children and adults. 
Among children, incoherent designs 
are more frequent. (17, 29, 35, 42), in 
fact, up to age seven approximately 
45% ol their designs are likely to be 
incoherent (17, 42). Similarly, there 
is an increase in frequency of abstract 
designs with advancing age in chil- 
dren (17, 29, 42). By age 15, as many 
as 90% of the designs may be abstract. 
The generalization that adult stand- 
ards do not apply to the test perform- 
ance of children below eight (7, 35), 
is supported by evidence that above 
this age, about 80% of designs are 
successful (17). By 12 about two-thirds 
of designs are compact. (17). Whether 
the size of the design or the number 
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of tiles used bears any relation to age, 
is in dispute (35, 51). Symmetry of 
color and form (35, 50, 51) and com- 
plexity of content (50, 51) also in- 
crease with age in childhood. Woolf 
and Gerson (50) found a relation be- 
tween quality and CA up till age 11 
and offer a description of age changes 
by one year intervals from three to 
ten inclusive. Thus, varying somewhat 
with the author, and with aspects of 
the test considered in each study, age 
trends appear to level off at 8, ll, or 
15. From this, it is obvious that there 
will be test differences between chil- 
dren and adults, even when MA is 
held constant (51). Comparisons be- 
tween adolescents and adults, how- 
ever, are not likely to reveal any sig- 
nificant or major differences attribut- 
able to age (17, 47, 49). 


Sex DIFFERENCES 


Little in the way of sex differences 
has been reported and these are ap- 
parently attributable to the differing 
rate of maturation between the sexes 
in childhood. Diamond and Schmale 
(7) state that no sex differences are 
evident in the test performances of 
adults, Wideman (47) reports “almost 
negligible” differences (more adult 
women did not use black, more fre- 
quently used a large proportion of 
white), while Kerr (17) noted a les- 
sening of sex differences at adoles- 
cence. A greater incidence of abstract 
and scattered. designs among girls 
were the only obtained sex differences 
in one study (35). However, these cor- 
roborated the earlier findings of Kerr 
(17), in other words: boys more fre- 
quently made concrete and compact 
designs. Possible sex differences in the 
deaf have also been studied (58). As 
Lalonde (18) concluded: “the attempt 
to delineate between masculinity and 
femininity with the Mosaic тезї 
through the study of 20 characteristics 
observed in 100 protocols proved to 
be rather unsuccessful. None of the 
items studied were found to be impor- 
tant in differentiating the sexes |,” 
She had employed college men and 
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women (50 - 50) with appropriately 
distinguishing scores on the МЇ scale 
of the MMPI. 


CULTURAL DIFFERENCES 


The report of Stewart and Leland 
(42) is apparently the only direct HE 
vestigation of possible cultural di 
ferences in mosaic test performance. 
Judging from their striking diferenc 
between American and English chi 
dren and adolescents, it would appear 
that this is an area which warren? 
much closer study (23) (see above) 
They found that the maturation 
trends were most distinct among on 
English, that they made many M 
abstract designs (of those ayn 
in both form and color, ages 13 to tid 
82.6% vs. 23.697) and that they i. 
not produce relatively unorgane s 
patterns (fundamental designs “һе 
ages 13 to 18, 0 vs 20%). From ' n 
earliest age the Americans made EL 
siderably more representational Ре. 
terns (ages 8 to 11, 71.6% vs 970) ngs 
cently, they confirmed their fine? e 
for American children (43); 56% i 
the Mosaics of 100 first grade pea 
can school children were represey i 
tional, only 6% made abstract $Y 
metrical designs. i 

Interestingly, Kerr (17), in studying 
the types of patterns made by ас ing: 
found no difference between worki 
class and university subjects. 


SCORING CATEGORIES 


A major drawback to researcl Ko 
the Mosaic test has been the lac 47, 
an objective scoring system (8, ?* rip 
49). Several authors present а dest ey 
tive list of categories by which lists 
attempt to classify designs. Thes¢ anc 
overlap to a considerable extent ^ 
suffer from minor variations per nei 
to the author in addition to ше jve 
ent defect common to all qualita ^q 
descriptions: lack of objectivity. ү 
hence of uniformity. In ПУ yer: 
studies, these limitations can be and 
come, as Woolf and Gerson T dem 
others (26, 31) have admirab А 05" 
onstrated. Stable evaluations а! 
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sible by carefully defining and restrict- 
ing the rating. Moran (31) in fact, 
obtained inter-judge reliabilities of 
-90 and .88 for two of his rating scales 
(control and rigidity-fluidity). Thus, 
estimates of MA show reasonable cor- 
relations with MA as measured by the 
Binet test (29, 50) for a number of 
judges of varying experience with the 
problem and/or the Mosaic test. But 
in the matching of “character sketch- 
es” with Mosaic designs, the results 
are less conclusive (12, 15) and ap- 
parently entirely dependent upon ex- 
pert opinion. The insidious weakness 
of qualitative ratings though, is their 
Susceptibility to redefinition (often 
unintentional), which reduces the 
comparability of investigations. The 
use of a "sign approach" such as 
Wertham’s (44, 45, 46) while perhaps 
Encouraging uniformity of rating, is 
Seriously limited in its application, 
being appropriate, in the main, only 
to the study of serious mental dis- 
Orders, Yet, it must be noted that his 
organic" signs have been shown to 
Possess a certain validity in a well 
planned study by independent investi- 
Bators (96). 
З It has remained for Wideman (47, 
48, 19) to develop a preliminary scor- 
ing system that is objective, reliable 
and valid in the psychometric sense. 
Combining selections from the litera- 
ture and his experience with the Mos- 
aic, he outlined 45 items, later refining 
and reducing these to 39 scoring cate- 
&ories, High coefficients of consistency 
demonstrate that all but one can be 
Consistently scored. Furthermore, 15 
of the categories yielded very signifi- 
cant and nine, significant retest CO- 
ieicients of consistency. Most categor- 
Me dealing with % of a particular 
ps Ог or shape and localization on the 
ay proved unreliable, also “aesthetic 
meh Those categories that proved 
m е (2/3 of them) did so to an ех 
supo Ei valent to Wechsler-Bellevue 
the As might be expected (10), 
eC ies consistency of the categories 
ian igher among psychiatric patients 
normal subjects. In general, the 
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more complex scoring categories ap- 

eared more meaningful psychologic- 
ally than the simple ones. Eleven of 
the categories differentiated “organ- 
ics” from normals, nine differentiated 
schizophrenics from normals, and four 
differentiated neurotics from normals 
to a very significant degree. Thus, 
Wideman's scoring method appears to 
hold considerable promise, particular- 
ly if it is refined by dropping the un- 
reliable and non-differentiating items 
and by condensing intercorrelated 


items. 
SUMMARY 


A previous review (8) described 
the test material, instructions, meth- 
ods of recording the data and the 
("diagnostic") use of the Mosaic test 
їп clini conditions. Subsequent 
contributions to these aspects are not- 
ed, but the present review is focused 
principally on: theoretical consider- 
ations, the relationship of Mosaic test 
performance to intelligence, age, sex 
and culture; and the development of 
a scoring method. 
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In 1947 the senior author while par- 
ticipating in a field study of Navaho 
and Zuni war veterans? had the op- 
portunity to collect a series of 156 
Rorschachs and other projective test 
data from individuals in four cultures 
situated in the same part of New 
Mexico. The cultures were the Nava- 
ho, the Zuni, the Mormon and the 
Spanish-American. Since these mate- 
rials lent themselves to cross-cultural 
comparisons, an analysis of the differ- 
ences among the four groups of tests 
was undertaken with the aim of re- 
lating them to differences in the four 
cultural patterns. In addition it was 
hoped that a description of the four 
modal personality patterns would 
emerge from the tests. As the analysis 
of the material progressed ап unex- 
pected situation became apparent. 
The individual variability within the 
cultures on every personality dimen- 
sion studied was so great that it was 
very difficult to find trends which 
would characterize any large portion 
of the subjects within any of the 
groups. At the same time differences 
among the central tendencies of the 
groups, on the variables studied, 


* This study was supported by a grant from 
the Laboratory of Social Relations, Harvard 
University. The writers wish to express their 
special appreciation to Dr, Clyde Kluckhohn 
for his stimulating suggestions and support. 
Dr. Frederick Mosteller and Goodhue Liv. 
ingston gave invaluable help with the statis- 
tical problems and Drs. John Adair and 
Evon Z. Vogt, Jr. provided assistance in the 
field phase of the study without which the 
data could not have been collected. 

?'This study was carried on by the anthro- 
pologists John Adair (1, 2) and Evon Vogt, 
Jr. @, 13). 


е x intingly | 
while present, seemed disappointing? 


small. This situation raised the poral 
bility that the data would not supP ng 
the prevailing expectations ашаа 
workers іп the field of culture and ie! 
sonality, that the personality cha me 
teristics of individuals in the a 
culture group tend to cluster i that 
some central or modal type anc оир 
such types differ widely from pim 
to group, Such expectations hang Ei 
theoretical bases in the work О fead, 
ers like Kardiner, Linton, | and 
Kluckhohn, Benedict, Hallowel de - 
others, but convincing empirical Ж 
onstrations to support them 

more scarce, 

The research aim was therek cove 
oriented from an attempt to азе 
what were the personality differ es 
among the four groups to the ES. 
tion of whether substantial differe" pe 
did exist and whether any p with 
groups was homogeneous enoug ia ples 
respect to some personality va АП 
to support the modal pers? tions 
hypothesis. The latter qué pres 
seemed more appropriate to ed aid 
ent stage of knowledge since t id che 
not prejudge the issue as € 
former one. jè 


“ 
re Т 
fo Y 


Preliminary analysis of the o 
schach data was somewhat INC? cep 
sive? Of 48 comparisons D 
pairs of cultures, 13 yielded 
ces significant at the 5% leve 
fidence. Analysis of variance а! 
Square tests showed that of 
Schach variables, there was 
variability in five of them, 


spere 
A whe! 
"' These results are described els 
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T/R, FC’ and m which was signifi- 
cant at the 5% level. At the same time 
however, the individual variability 
within the cultures on all of the vari- 
ables was extremely high so that de- 
spite the substantial number of signifi- 
cant differences the overlap between 
the cultures was very great. In addi- 
tion the cultures were quite similar 
With respect to the content categories 
and popular responses. In drawing 
conclusions from these results it 
seemed possible to emphasize the dif- 
ferences which were demonstrated, 
and infer that the modal personality 
ypothesis was supported. On the 
other hand it seemed equally plaus- 
ible to emphasize the similarities 
among the groups and the high de- 
gree of heterogeneity that existed in 
€ach of them and thus find support 
for the opposite conclusion. 
_It was in this somewhat indecisive 
Situation that the sorting test was 
conceived as a method that would al- 
low us to choose between the conflict- 
ing alternatives. Instead of asking 
Whether the Rorschachs in the four 
Cultures were different, we could now 
ask whether they were different 
€nough so that they could be distin- 
Buished from each other. Instead of 
asking whether the Rorschachs from 
the same culture were similar to each 
Other we could now ask whether they 
Were similar enough so that they 
Could be matched as coming from the 
Same group. The sorting and match- 
ing Beavis should supply а crt 
terion on the basis of which it might 
2е possible to decide on the applica- 
bility of the modal personality hy- 
Pothesis. The experiments on which 
a Paper reports consist of three at- 
eae at blind sorting of Rorschach 
S into the four cultural groups 
US of the experiments are clinical 
іц. Dature in that experienced E 
third performed the sorting. The 
attempt was made with the use 
the шоп technique known he 
due iscriminant function" test. an x 
fen mstances in which the Rorschac 
$ were administered are describe 
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in Kaplan's monograph mentioned 
above (6) and that description will 
not be repeated here, It should be 
said, however, that both the Navaho 
and the Zuni cultures are vigorous 
intact cultures which have retained 
to an unusual degree their separate- 
ness and integrity. For a description 
of these groups the reader is re- 
ferred to Kluckhohn and Leighton's 
work (7) on the Navaho, Goldman's 
essay (3) and Adair's monograph (1) 
on the Zuni. The Mormon group 
from which our sample was drawn 
consisted of the community of Ra- 
mah. This town of 200 individuals 
was founded in 1883 by settlers from 
Salt Lake City and later augmented 
by an influx of Mormons who had 
left their settlement in Mexico. The 
зоршайоп is quite stable and very 
self sufficient. The Spanish-American 
sample was drawn for the most part 
from the town of Grants, New Mex- 
ico. This town of 3000 consists most- 
ly of Spanish-Americans and is the 
center of a farming district. Only a 
small part of the Spanish-American 
population is indigenous most of it 
having arrived in the past decade from 
small nearby villages. Only two indi- 
viduals in our sample had been born 
in Grants and fifteen had arrived 
there during the past ten years. 


PROCEDURE 


For the first two experiments 24 
Rorschach records were selected, six 
from each of the four cultures. In the 
total sample from which the 24 tests 
were chosen half of the individuals 
were veterans and half non-veterans. 
In order to rule out this difference as 
a source of confusion only the Ror- 
schachs of veterans were used. It prob- 
ably would have been more correct to 
use the non-veteran Rorschachs since 
these were presumably more repre- 
sentative of their cultures. The vet- 
erans were chosen, however, because 
the field workers were more familiar 
with them and thus might better un- 
derstand the sorting. It was done on 
individuals who were well-known to 
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us. It was for this reason also that we 
departed from randomness in the se- 
lection of our sample. In three of the 
groups whose members were. about 
equally well-known to us the six Ror- 
schachs were chosen by random num- 
bers from the veterans’ Rorschachs. 
In the Zuni group, however, the Ror- 
schachs of the six individuals best 
known to the experimenter were 
utilized. It is difficult to say whether 
this biased selection of the six Zuni 
records prejudices the results in any 
way. The main bias of these records 
is that they are probably somewhat 
more expressive than most Zuni Ror- 
schachs, All identifications were re- 
moved from the records, including 
remarks in the record itself which 
might have given away the culture 
from which it came, 

One of the writers * who will be re- 
ferred to as “A” in this paper, per- 
formed the first experiment. The con- 
ditions of this experiment were the 
most rigorous possible. The judge was 
not told anything about the Ror- 
schachs beyond the fact that four cul- 
tural groups were represented. Her 
task consisted of two steps. First she 
was to separate the 24 records into 
four meaningful sub-groups. In the 
second part of the experiment the 24 
Rorschach records were divided into 
two parts by the use of random num- 
bers. The first 12 were then grouped 
according to cultural membership 
with three records in each of the four 
groups. These groups were not iden- 
tified. The judge was asked to match 
each of the 12 remaining records to 
one of the four groups. Our idea was 
that if the Rorschachs within a culture 
were similar enough to each other, 
the already sorted records would pro- 
vide cues which would facilitate the 
correct completion of the sorting. 

The second experiment was per- 
formed after the first was completed 
and the results had been obtained and 
interpreted. It is by and large a dup- 
lication of the first with one impor- 
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tant change. Another of the writers, 
known here as "B," attempted ш 
sorting in this experiment. In contr 
to “A,” she knew the names of th 
four cultures and had had some con: 
tact with the Navaho and with e 
Hopi, a culture similar in many wag 
to the Zuni. In addition, she ^? 
done some work with Rorschachs К. 
Hopi children (12). This differens 
however, had important consequen 
since it changed the psychologi“i, 
task from one of finding what sit i 
larities existed within the sub-groni 
of the 24 records to one of finc y 
the records which best fit to a set 
preconceived expectations. E. 
The third sorting test perform 

was a statistical one, in which, ue 
“discriminant function” ео 
was applied to see if Rorschachs 


n ; could be 
the four different cultures con hop" 
placed correctly in four separat” "ime 


pers. This technique, (4) enables dis 
research worker to combine able 
criminating power of several t in 
by a rather complicated procect 


volving multiple correlations. ne 116 
The test was performed on "n all 
Rorschach records available, "irs, 


possible combinations of culture р, ere 
The records from each culture se in 
divided into two groups and ante the 
the first group were used to d of 
discriminant scores, For each p vari 
cultures the differences on eig FO 
ables W%, А9, T/R, M, Ко, © 
CF and R were examined АП yak 


three variables on which the = үре 
ues were greatest were chosen: ^ CF 
Navaho and Zuni they were 1 Mo” 
and F%, for the Navaho anc "m 
mons, FC, CF and T/R; E 9 
Navaho and Spanish-American} | 
CF and T/R, for the Zuni yo" Zum 
mons R, FC, and T/R, for the, and 


and Spanish-Americans Т/ | spar 
F% and for the Mormons а 
ish-Americans R, M and T m" 
three variables were then co d те 
into distributions of Z scores ? NI 


ae 25 
point in (ће two distributio? 
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would yield the fewest errors was cho- 
sen as a discriminating score. This 
score was then used in the sorting of 
the second half of the group of tests. 
A statistical test was performed to see 
whether the number of correct dis- 
criminations was larger than could 
have been expected by chance alone. 


RESULTS 


. The results of the first test as given 
in Tables I and II indicate that both 
A's" sorting and matching attempts 
Were unsuccessful. In her attempts to 
sort the 24 Rorschach records into 
homogeneous groups, “A” felt that 
the records seem to separate most nat- 
urally into five groups rather than 
four. However, seven of the 24 rec- 
ords could not be placed in any of 
the five groups nor were they similar 
to each other. “А” did feel that a 
number of the records could be 
Brouped into pairs and it will be noted 
that many of these pairs contain mem- 
bers of the same culture. In addition 
A" in looking at the records from 
different perspectives formed four ad- 
ditional groups. In these groups there 
is somewhat greater success but the 
Successes appear to be limited to the 
Brouping PP Mormons. Of the five 


"TABLE I—"A's" Groupings of Twenty-four 
Five Main Groups 
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main groups, four contain records 
from at least three cultures. A fifth 
consists of three Zuni and one Mor- 
mon and while this result could un- 
doubtedly be explained in terms of 
the operations of chance, there is the 
real possibility that this is a partly 
successful groupings. 

“А” had little confidence that her 
classification would correspond to the 
cultural groupings although an exam- 
ination of her notes indicates that her 
groupings were psychologically mean- 
ingful and consisted of records ho- 
mogeneous with respect to some, psy- 
chologically rather basic, personality 
characteristics. These characteristics, 
however, happened to be represented 
in all four of the cultures. It is en- 
tirely possible that had the experi- 
ment continued with “А” seeking dif- 
ferent bases for classification, she 
would eventually have found one that 
would coincide with the cultural var- 
iance. In the second pu of the ex- 
periment, the matching problem, 
* A's". efforts were equally unsuccess- 
ful. As is shown in Table II only one 
of the 12 attempts at matching was 
successful. It is possible to say on the 
basis of this matching experiment that 
for "A" the records within each of the 


Unidentified Rorschachs 


l. Zuni i 4. Navaho 5. Mormon 
2. Navaho 3. Zuni да сы. ea 
Momon Spania- DN ив. Spanish-American Navaho 
Navaho р Mormon Zuni 
Secondary Comparisons 
5,5 М,2 
N, M, 5, М, M М, 2 
М, М, M M,N 
NZ M, Z, S, M, N 
N,S МИ S, M, 
: Z 
SM M, M,Z,M 
M,M 
Tau “Аз” Matching of Twelve Unidentified Rorschachs to Four 
Groups of Identified Rorschachs 
Group A Group B Group С Group D 
Spanish-American Mormon Navaho | Zuni 
Navaho Zuni Spanish-American Zuni 
Zuni Navab Spanish-American Mormon 
Mormon Nevins Mormon Spanish-American 
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TABLE III—"B's" Groupings of Twenty-four Unidentified Romchachs: 


Navaho Zuni 
Navaho Zuni 
Navaho Zuni 


Mormon 
Mormon 
Spanish-American 
Spanish-American 


Navaho 
Zuni 
Zuni 


Mormon 
Mormon 
Mormon 
Mormon 
Mormon 
Zuni 
Navaho 


Mormon 
Zuni 
Navaho 


TABLE IV—"B's" Matchings of Twelve Unidentified Rorschachs to Four 
Groups of Identified Rorschachs 


Navaho Zuni 

Navaho Spanish-American 
Navaho Zuni 

Navaho Mormon 


four cultures were not similar enough 
to each other so that they could be 
identified as belonging together. 

Tables III and IV indicate that 
“В,” applying herself to the same task 
achieved considerable success, In her 
initial grouping “B” sorted 13 out of 
24 Rorschachs correctly. Six out of 
24 would be the mean number of hits 
expected by chance and the standard 
deviation of the distribution of ran- 
dom successes is 2.1. If we decide that 
we shall accept a result further than 
two standard deviations from the 
mean as sufficient to reject the hy- 
pothesis that this result’ could have 
occurred by chance, we find that 
"B's" sorting exceeds this criterion 
which requires 10.2 hits. 


"B" was equally successful in the 
second task with 8 out of 12 correct. 
In this problem the mean number of 
correct matchings which would be ob- 
tained by purely random choice 
would be three, and the standard dev- 
iation of the distribution of such cor- 
rect matchings would be 1.57.6 If we 
place our level of confidence two 
standard deviations above the mean 
figure, we find that 6.14 correct hits 
are required before we can reject the 
hypothesis that random variation only 
was operating. Since "B" exceeded this 


"Тһе statistical problem involved in this 
computation has been worked out by Fred- 
erick Mosteller (8). This reference gives the 
formulas used to derive the mean number 
of correct matchings to be expected by 
chance as well as the variance. 


T "rican 
Merman Spanish-Ame ii 
Spanish-American 
Zuni A 
Spanish-American 


Mormon 
Mormon 
Zuni 


figure, we must conclude that na 
eight correct hits constitute a ШЕ, 
ful matching of the records e 
fellows from the same culture. Live 
Successes seem to us to be conclusie 
proof, established under extreme" 


aar Ror 
rigorous conditions, that the ип 
schachs are to a degree similar W ong 


cultures and that they differ am 
cultures. —M e 

The results of the "di 
function" test are given in Tab vere 
Since the discriminating scores Бет 
fitted іп ad hoc fashion to the раї eA 
lar distribution of scores in k 2 
group (those upon whom the к 
tations were made), it is nec Td * 
Us to disregard the substantia fir 
cess that was achieved in ther x 
sortings. Group B, however, pre үз 
a severe test of our ability to pasi’ 
correct discriminations on. thie jnat 
of independently derived disct M ipere 
ing scores. Even here, howeYes two 
are some impressive successes- n anc 
pairs, the Navaho and Mormo rica 
the Navaho and Spanish-Ame uis?" 
the cultures are plainly disting! yds 
able, with almost 85% of the Г othe". 
being labeled correctly. In fot! inco 
pairs, the excess of correct ove! "ror 
rect placements may be 119г) 
by chance. The success of Ше d Zunh 
ination between Navaho aneve! of 
however, approaches the 5% 
significance very closely. 

It would be interesting t 
the efficiency of the statist 
nique for sorting with that 
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"TABLE V—Number of Correct and Incorrect Placements Made on 
Basis of the “Discriminant Function Test” 


Trial Scores* 


В Correct Incorrect 
Navaho-Zuni.. 16 8 

"avaho-Mormon. 20 1 
Navaho-Spanis 23 1 
Zuni-Mormon 16 8 
Zuni-S 18 6 
Mormon-Spanish-Amei 20 1 


A Chi Square of 3.81 is required 
A Chi Square of 6.6 is required 


m 
These scores show the number of correct а 


Score was determined in ad hoc fashion so as to obtain the 
criminating score was applied to the test groups for a more rig 


the clinical method as exemplified by 
"B's" sorting. However, the tasks per- 
formed by the two methods were not 
quite comparable since the “discrim- 
Mant function” technique was used to 
distinguish between two groups while 
the clinicians were faced with the 
problem of dividing the records into 
four groups. The clinicians’ task was 
Much more difficult and it is there- 
fore not possible to say which ap- 
Proach was the more efficient. Both 
approaches achieved some important 
Successes. On the other hand both had 
failures, It is very possible that the 
two approaches were approximately 
equal in their successes in sorting. Al- 
though this cannot be proven in the 
Present investigation, future studies 
Can establish this point either by using 
the more elaborate “discriminant 
“unction” analysis in which more than 
two groups are differentiated or by 
Simplifying the clinicians’ task by 
Presenting him with material from 
Only two groups. If there is substan- 
tial similarity in the successes of the 
two approaches we might infer from 
this that the “failures” in discrimina- 
_tion were not the result of inadequa- 
Чез of the technique but of the lack 
of differences between the groups. 
The fact that “B” had considerable 
a in the clinical sorting an 
ne experiments and ‘A did 
» requires some discussion. B 
e developed, as a result of her 
tk with and interest in anthropol- 


Test Scores Chi Square 


Correct Incorrect 
25 14 3.7 
19 2 13. 
20 5 9.18 
21 12 Not Significant 
19 15 Not Significant 
11 8 Not Significant 


for significance at the .05 level. 
for significance at the .01 level. 


nd incorrect placements when a discriminating 


best results. This same dis- 
orous test. 


ogical materials, a considerable 
amount of sophistication in analyzing 
such data. Knowing the names of the 
cultures and having at least a mini- 
mum acquaintance with them, she 
was able to view the 24 Rorschach 
records in terms which were relevant 
to the task of finding differences 
among these particular cultures. She 
was able to form in advance some con- 
ception, whether accurate or inac- 
curate of what a Navaho, Zuni, Mor- 
mon or Spanish-American record 
should be like and attempt to match 
the records to these conceptions. For 
example she believed that the Indians 
more frequently than the other cul- 
tural groups would treat the blot per- 
as concrete reality and that the 
Navaho would be more prone to do 
this than the Zuni. She also thought 
that the Mormons would show more 
intellectualized defenses and that 
there would be a lower W% in the 
Navahos. Not all of her hypotheses 
were correct and some led to wrong 
jlacements. On the basis of her re- 
sults we can say that her conceptions 
had some validity. For "A," the situ- 
ation was very different. Not know- 
ing which cultures were involved in 
the experiment she could have no 
reconceptions to which the Ror- 
schach records might be matched. In- 
stead she was forced to address her- 
self to the somewhat different prob- 
lem of whether the Rorschachs could 
be grouped in some psychologically 


cepts 


A 
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meaningful way. Even if these groups 
were psychologically meaningful, an 
an examination of "A's" notes reveals 
that they were, there could be no as- 
surance that they would coincide with 
the cultural classification, “A” could 
not know which was the correct clas- 
sification without some knowledge of 
the cultures. All we can conclude 
from "A's" failure is that the classifi- 
cation which was most salient Ror- 
schach-wise did not correspond to cul- 
tural differences. 


DISCUSSION 


These results suggest that Ror- 
schachs from the four cultures are dif- 
ferent enough to be sorted with con- 
siderable success. This differentiation 
is more possible with some cultures 
than with others. It is facilitated by a 
knowledge of the cultures. What is 
the significance of such findings? First 
in importance is the proof offered 
that the Rorschachs of the four cul- 
tures are different from each other in 
meaningful ways and with this there 
is a strong resumption that certain 
personality characteristics of individu- 
als in these cultures are also different. 
This taken together with the fact that 
within each culture the test protocols 
were similar enough so that they could 
be matched with considerable suc- 
cess might be viewed as a d 
tion of the applicability of the 
“modal personal 
ho inferences m 


able to tell whether the so-called 


“modal Personality” comprises a large 
or a small part of al] 


esses, it is not so insigni 
is totally obscured by * 


sonality” processes, M 
the field of ¢ 


tionships may not be satisfied with 
such a limited claim, It 
erally assumed not only that modal 
personality cha i i 
that they play 


поп-тода] per- 


any workers in 
ulture-persona 


i "our res 
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total personality configuration. ү. Баа 
been our purpose here to s E 
narrower assumption and our те He 
have indicated that it is correct. К 
more general assumption pd ur 
support from these results. T ond 
contrary, the difficulty of the task a д6 
the occurrence of negative findings ; 
both clinical and statistical analy 
indicates that this latter азар 
may be incorrect. Моге detailed E E 
of the exact nature and magnitude 5 
the differences among the culturei 
required before definitive conclusi 
may be drawn. 


One possible objection to the м 
clusions we have drawn from the ce 
sults occurs to us. An important tee 
of confusion in the field of ed 
and personality has been the m per- 
sion of cultural processes VUE d 
sonality processes. This has reefer 
from a lack of sharpness in the m 
entiation of the two concepts. re 50 
many, culture and personality ae ae 
highly inter-related that they ar as 
distinguishable. These WIEN dr 
pointed out by Seeman (10), Вау СЛ 
cluded processes which are clearly ays, 
tural, such as manners, or folk dfer 
in their analysis of personality di 


rch 
ences between cultures, REET 
which is oriented to this framewo! 
will in 


J n 
€vitably discover different e 
"personality" which are in fact oie 
ences in culture. The research pro] rt, 
of which the present study is a ра" 
has been keen y aware of this Аш Е 
and has attempted to meet it by ser 
izing psychological tests of a Paci 
tive nature such as the Rorsc D 

the Thematic Apperception a гезе 
the Sentence Completion Test., the 
tests are constructed so as to BIN 1 as 
subject relative freedom to respon 
he likes. The cultural structuring 
his responses is thus minimized. long 
ever, the projective tests are a from 
way from being completely па по 
cultural influences, Implicitly 1 1 de- 
explicitly the culture in no зара 
Bree defines the test situation ап The 
requirements for the subject. cru 
question that is important, even 
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cial, for the interpretation of our re- 
sults is whether it is possible that the 
differences among the Rorschachs 
from the four cultures upon which 
the sortings were based are attribut- 
able to varying ways in which the cul- 
tures defined the test situation, Such 
differences might then be interpreted 
as not reflecting personality differ- 
ences but cultural differences. 
.In addition to the varying defini- 
tions of the test situation there exists 
the possibility that cultural influences 
may be imposed on the Rorschach 
Performance through other channels. 
То the modes of expression in 
TR т cultures may vary even if the 
VM language is used. An obvious 
d is the difference in experiential 
" сез from which the Rorschach 
ee emerge. Individuals in one 
m ns for instance, the Navahos, 
De. ack the knowledge of and expe- 
ciis ce with a great many artifacts of 
TOM Шаноп and so are very un- 
ob; y to include perceptions of such 
gets or situations in their responses. 
Hist Mormons on_ the other hand 
Кен. not have the intimate acquaint- 
sie With and interest in the world of 
ШҮ which the Indian groups are 
is the nt to have. Perhaps more subtle 
the ee of the time-sense of 
rect] "ture which may be reflected di- 
sch y in the time scores of the Ror- 
ach test. 
‘ar pect to the varying defini- 
syste of the test situation the only 
matic difference that is striking 
Ane 15 the apparent lack of involve- 
Perform motivation for outstanding 
the gmance on the part of many of 
EOM Anerian This we first 
cial Syne Was a result of the commer- 
oup in of the test situation in this 
ete на most of the subjects 
I RS a dollar for taking the test. 
ects whe 50006 of the records of sub- 
is ey Were not paid seemed simi- 
Paiq,7 None of subjects who were 
у hatever the cause of their 


Ww 


Danish. р 
With а American and Navaho subjects were 
Zuni 448". Xceptions paid to take the test; 
ormon subjects were not paid. 
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definition of the test it seems clear 
that the Spanish-American subjects 
appeared not to be more than super- 
ficially involved, and were not at- 
tempting to give more than a mini- 
mum number of responses to the 
tests. These particular attitudes may 
very well reflect personality charac- 
teristics. On the other hand they may 
represent stereotyped attitudes in the 
culture. 

One would like to be able to say 
how the Rorschach situation is de- 
fined differentially in these four cul- 
tures. Unfortunately this is very diffi- 
cult to do at present. This may seem 
to be an inadequacy of our field work 
but one has only to ask whether Ror- 
schach workers in our own culture are 
able to describe: the psychological 
meaning of the test situation for each 
subject to find that this is not a sim- 
ple matter. Although some investigat- 
ors, among whom Schachtel (11) is a 
notable example, have given this 

roblem their attention, by and large 
no satisfactory understanding has 
been reached. 

Let us turn now to the varying ex- 
periental matrices as another type of 
cultural influence which may have 
contaminated our results, While there 
is considerable overlap in the kind of 
experience which members of various 
cultures have the differences in such 
experiences are substantial and might 
lead one to expect differences in Ror- 
schach content. Such differences might 
form the basis of "B's" sortings even 
though they were not among the ex- 
plicit factors mentioned by her. For- 
tunately some data are available to 
help us evaluate this possibility. In 
the study by Kaplan (6) previously 
mentioned, the four groups were com- 
pared with respect to certain content 
categories of which animal responses 
and popular responses are the most 
pertinent. The finding, surprisingly 
enough, was that in neither of these 
categories were there substantial dif- 
ferences among the cultures. With a 
few exceptions the animals frequent- 
ly seen were the same in all four cul- 
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tures, as were the popular responses. 
Although these results were derived 
from a larger number of Rorschachs 
than are studied in the present re- 
search, they provide us with some rea- 
son to doubt whether "B's" sortings 
were based on content differences, 
While the extent of cultural con- 
tamination cannot be assessed satis- 
factorily, it is still possible to draw 
from our data some tentative conclu- 
sions, cautiously held and subject to 
revision if contrary evidence is forth- 
coming. Our procedures of analysis 
do reveal certain characteristic differ- 
ences among the four cultures. It 
seems appropriate to formulate these 


differences in terms of the modal per- 
sonality concept. 
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The Use of Projective Techniques in Predicting Performance 
in Freshman Psychiatry * 
В Wa ter С. KLOPFER 
Norfolk State Hospital and University of Nebraska College of Medicine 
R. HucH DICKINSON 


Nebraska Psychiatric Ir 


PROBLEM 

One of the important objectives of 

н dynamically oriented course in in- 
hea gel psychiatry is to make the 
udent aware of the influence of un- 
ee he factors upon all types of 
intone It was presumed that if a 
es nts initial receptivity to un- 
wt qeu influences. could be meas- 
in some way, it might be pos- 


si А А Е 
ты to predict his success In the 
ourse as a whole. 

Projective techniques are based 


арав the hypothesis that an indivi- 
sed who is presented with a highly 
wee stimulus situation will 
Tell, he opportunity to handle this 
с ion in his own personal or idio- 
ЖЫ way. The interpretation of 
ity de material requires the abil- 
bh see beyond the obvious and to 
oo strate some sensitivity to the 
проца of unconscious factors upon 
s Tue to ambiguous stimuli. It 
tery кеше, deed to use а bat- 
this ki projective test, extracts to tap 
ind of “receptivity.” 
PROCEDURE 


ux the first meeting of a class in 
Seer ып psychiatry, the students 
Series presented with the following 
lals М of extracts of projective mater- 
5 trom a ca В i iss 
ollows. ase. This material was 


"ones or Mike. (Male—Age 14) 
pretation of Proverbs 


L 
Ше burnt child dreads the fire.) 
fun; Е. to repeat.) (“Once an unfor- 
Un te experience has happened to а 
tion. ioa dS wish to express their apprecia- 
Of the William J. Reiss and AI S. Morrison 
folk s, PSYchology department of the Nor- 


Ik Sta T 1 
this strat Hospital for their assistance in 


astitute, and University of Nebraska College of Medicine 


person, that person subconsciously makes 
a mental note—now wait, let me get that 
again—that connects that—uh—unpleas- 
ant situation with the particular stimu- 
lus that causes it and thereon tries to 
ticular stimulus.") 

test who travels alone.) 
(Sometimes, extra company, like extra 
baggage. can weight a talented. person 
down.") 


Sentence Completion Test 
SHE REFUSED HIM, HE cried. 
2, LOVE IS foolish. 
-TER HE MADE LOVE TO HER, 
HE died. 
4. MOST OF ALL I WANT position. 
"E BLUE WHEN he kicked 


her. 
6. MOST WOMEN ACT AS THOUGH 


they are beasts. 

71. WHEN I FEEL THAT OTHERS 
DON'T LIKE ME, I hate 'em. 

8. WHEN I THINK OF MARRIAGE, I 
shudder. 

9. FATHERS are stern. 

10. MOST MEN ACT AS THOUGH they 
are better. 


Blacky Test 
Cartoon. VI: “Well, I suppose Tippy's 
getting her tail cut off to prevent germs. 
Her tail sometimes drags in the dirt and 
picks up dirt, etc. There is nothing cruel 
about it. That isnt how they cut them 
off, If Blacky is an intelligent dog, he is 
watching with as much glee as possible 
because he realizes that maybe someday it 
will happen to him then, as it is a favor 
to Tippy пом. He is actually realizing that 
this is the best thing and a profit for him 
to have it done too. 

Cartoon XI: “Oh, I suppose he's dream- 
ing of his —either his girl friend or his 
mother. Maybe an idealized shot—thought 
of his mother, what he'd like mama to be. 
No, not what he'd like mama to be actu- 
ally. Well, I guess that’s it. If he could 
have his own way. Or a girl friend when 


he's a knight. 
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Make a Picture Story Test 


(Dream) “This man is picturing what he 
might be, and on this side, he's having a 
nightmare." "He might even picture him- 
self as a king. He's pointing down for 
someone to polish his boots for him. You 
know, being stinky about it.” (What will 
the outcome be») "Oh, he probably goes 
back to his little $35 а week bookkeep- 
ing job the morning after his dream." 

(Bridge) "That man is trying to force 
that girl to jump off that bridge there and 
one woman is holding her hand in front 
of her face, Maybe she's screaming." (What 
will the outcome be?) "Oh, I suppose the 
policeman would either shoot the man or 
stop him, Her screams bring the police. 
She tries to help if she's exceptionally 
brave, she probably wouldn't scream. She'd 
stop him in the interests of humanity, I 
should find a policeman, but none are 
running; they are all standing at attention. 
(What is the man's motivation?) “You never 
can tell. It may be a jealous husband or 
revenge for something she did—one of his 


acquaintances, Just that he doesn't like her 
for some reason,” 


(Selects Landsca 


j ре) "This one's a pretty 
picture. This is е 


г just а nameless figure 
reaching for the sun, you know. It’s not 


just a person, it could be a symbol. Sci- 
ence, searching for the truth, It’s just the 
relative truth in our times. A symbol for 


the act of going forward, going to attain 
higher goals." 


"They were given the following in- 
structions: 


Upper left-hand corner, 
On the second sheet, 
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Sentence Completion test, the part in в, 
itals is read to the patient and he i: kec 
to complete the sentence with the first thing 
that comes to his mind. In the interpretaion 
of the proverbs, the proverb is read to him 
and he is asked to say what people mean 
when they say that, You will be given fifteen 
minutes in order to finish this task." 


The students then proceeded E 
Write a personality description o 
Mike on the basis of the instructions, 
cited above. A ten-point scale was 
then developed for rating the inter- 
pretations of the individual students 
for statistical purposes. The points in- 
cluded in the scale were: (a) noting 
that the boy had above average tii 
telligence, (b) noting that intelli- 
gence was used as a defense, (с) de- 
tecting the presence of inferiority 
feelings or defensive superiority, (C4 
noting the presence of frustra Eg 
Strivings for independence, (6) pe 
tioning the presence of a specific co ^ 
flict with women, (f) taking into ind 
Count the boy's age in modifying p 
saterpretations of the material, (8) 
some description of the paranoid рг "s 
cess, (h) some explanation of Makss 
problems on the basis of parents, E 
ficult home situation, etc., (ij) So 
attempts at giving an integrated € 
planation of the total personality. 

There were 80 students in the 
group and each one of them We 
rated on his interpretation of i 
material separately by two judge? 
First, a sample of 17 cases was takes ‘ 
out and rated separately by the br 
Judges in order to measure the 16 Il 
ability of the rating scale. Taking xs 
items into account, there was ап ova 
all agreement between the judges 9 


јав 
ments on each student and develop Te 
а guide to accompany the rating 5 the 
in hopes that this would increase sec 
reliability of their judgments. 4 
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ond sample of 17 students was then 
selected and the procedure reported 
above was repeated. In this sample, 
the over-all agreement was 82 per 
cent and was not essentially different 
from that of the first sample. It was, 
therefore, concluded that the reli- 
ability of the rating scale, although 
adequate for present purposes, was 
_ hot sufficiently high so that only one 
Judge could be relied upon to make 
accurate ratings. It was, therefore, de- 
cided that all 80 students would be 
rated by both judges and that any 
disagreements would be resolved 
through a process of panel discussion 
and review, 
LM the end of the two quarters of 
struction, 54 of the freshmen were 
once again given the “Mike” mater- 
lal, with essentially similar instruc- 
tions except where modifications were 
ресевагу. This material was also 
ated by the panel method described 
above, 
ке Mike material was also ad- 
а stile to a group of seniors dur- 
Уер е same semester in order to see 
HERB. seniors would demonstrate 
n icantly different scores from 
i птеп. The main data analysis, 
Wever, consisted of a comparison of 
a Initial ratings achieved by the 
SR with their scores on the 
int . examination in the course, а 
tiple-choice test. 


RESULTS 


«А Comparison of those students who 
rated on their performance at 
1 епа of the course, as well as at 
beginning, demonstrated little 
at change in their performance. 
ing of ундеш» achieved a mean rat- 
Course :33 at the beginning of the 
the SR. a mean rating of 431 at 
two 10 the difference between these 
the tot e not being significant. 
the 1041 of 54 students who repeated 
Р TOcedure, 23 showed improve 
тесе received the same rating, and 
time 21У а worse rating the secon 
that ,.OWever, it is important to note 
Ose students who improve 


Wi 


Over., 
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received a definitely higher rating 
than the ones who did not improve 
on the final running of the experi- 
ment. The ratings for the improved 
group had a mean of 5.35 as opposed 
to a mean of 3.55 for the unimproved 
group, a difference significant at the 
.01 level. 

A comparison of the ratings of the 
freshmen and the ratings of the sen- 
iors demonstrated that the seniors re- 
ceived a somewhat lower mean score 
(8.80) even though the difference be- 
tween the ratings of the seniors and 
the freshmen were not significantly 
different. Certain qualitative differ- 
ences between the senior and fresh- 
men interpretations of the material 
are worthy of mention. The, seniors 
did much better in picking out the 
pathology involved in the case, Most 
of them were able to detect the para- 
noid features involved. However, the 
seniors tended to ignore almost com- 
pletely the personality dynamics, 
whereas the freshmen described them 
more fully. 

An examination of a scattergram 
of the data concerning the relation- 
ship between the initial ratings and 
the scores on the final examination 
indicated that this was a curvilinear 
type of relationship. Eta was chosen 
to test the significance of this rela- 
tionship. A value of .34 was obtained 
for Eta-squared. According to Peters 
and Van Voorhis,* Eta-squared was 
converted to Epsilon-squared and cor- 
rected for bias and sampling error. 
The value obtained for Epsilon- 
squared was .02. This value is in the 
expected direction, but not statistic- 
ally significant. It would be consid- 
ered significant if the total number 


of cases had been higher (about 
300).* 
з peters, С. C. and Van Voorhis, W. R. 


“Statistical Procedures and Their Mathe- 
matical Bases." New York: McGraw-Hill, 


1940. 


з Тп another kind of data analysis, scores on 


the final examination were converted into 
scores equivalent to the "Mike" material. 
Of the 80 students, 32 deviated by 1 point 
or less on the two tasks. 
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Discussion 


The results of this study have rather 
interesting implications for the use 
of projective techniques in this area, 
as well as for the medical school cur- 
riculum and the role of psychiatry in 
it. The relative lack of improvement 
on the experimental procedure dur- 
ing the course would seem to indicate 
that whatever psychiatric aptitude 
was involved in interpreting the pro- 
jective material was present at the be- 
ginning of the course and was not 
materially improved as judged by the 
final ratings. Whether this ability is 
related to the student's previous train- 
ing in psychology or whether it re- 
Пес a certain 
(which might be termed “Psychiatric 
Sensitivity”) cannot definitely be det- 
ermined on the basis of the present 


is a rela- 


b al ratings 
and the final grades in th 


direction, even though it 
Significant as might be desirable, in. 
icates that the final examination is, 
to some extent, measuring a similar 
characteristic in the students, Per- 


haps, that part of their relationship 
which lowers th i 


cance is due to 
amination does not 
ure that which the i 
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jective of the course as set out at ше 
beginning of this paper than the 
scores on the final examination. 

The idea of using the interpreta- 
tion of projective materials to gauge 
the student's sensitivity to the uncon- 
scious has not previously been m 
ied to any considerable extent, Th 
present study would seem to мане 
that such а procedure holds а certai 
amount of promise. А follow up 
study with this particular group A 
students is contemplated throug p. 
their entire medical school career an 
further results should demonstrate 
more clearly the value of this ap- 
proach. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


One of the objectives in ап n 
ductory course in psychiatry might a 
to make the student increasingly se? 
Sitive to the influence of Lege 
material upon various types of h- 
havior. The use of projective uU 
niques was introduced as a means n 
measuring this variable, It has p 

€monstrated that those students W e 
tend to improve in this regard а. 
Ing the course generally end up 5 
onstrating more sensitivity than tho Я 
who do not. Also, a certain low, a 
Positive, relationship between in 
ratings and grades on final examina 
tion in the course was demonstrate"! 
The fact that senior students receive? 
à somewhat lower rating on the e 
Permenta] procedure than Беше, 
raises questions about the emphas 


In medical school on diagnosis dit 
Pathology as opposed to persona 
dynamics, 


Further research along 


these lines is Suggested, 
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Rorschach Responses of Normal Aged 


BERNARD H. LIGHT 
New Chief, Counselling Psychology Service, V. A. Hospital 
Jefferson Barracks, Missouri 
and 
EAN HOLLANDSWORTH AMICK 
West Virginia University 


, Herman Rorschach (10) in the first 
reference to Rorschach responses of 
the aged suggested three signs symp- 
tomatic of old age: 

(Ex A coarctation of experience type 
eben), ie. a restriction in 
А ability of the aged to make fullest 
tse of their capacities and a dimuni- 
tion in emotional reactions. 

2. Unclear forms which suggest a 
decrement in intellectual efficiency 
and perceptual acuity. 

"s Marked response stereotopy dem- 
of анор а constriction in the field 
interest and imagination. 

Since these initial observations by 
ae there have been only three 
Scheer studies dealing with the Ror- 
aged L Г responses of the normal 
minist n 1946 Walter Klopfer (7) ad- 
е co the Rorschach to 50 sub- 
Subie years of age and over. Thirty 
aged cts resided in a home for the 
Дк 20 subjects were noninstitu- 
iter ed. Klopfer obtained results 

: suggested a personality pattern 

L пе normal aged characterized by: 

; Intellectual impairment 
real ening of intellectual ties to 
елау to make full use of in- 

4, 'eSources 

: Inconsistency in responding to 
motional elialienges s 
їй ey in forming relation- 

With others (p. 152). 
€ based these conclusions on the 


low : 
s "Ing characteristics of the proto- 


ol 
Col 
1 
9 ром Sum С 
Li greater than M 
ittle m, k, K and FK 


cr’ Color responses more likely to be 


5. Small number of responses 

6. Small number of 'popular' res- 
ponses 

7. Overemphasis on W; underem- 
phasis on D 

8. High A% (p. 149). 

The second major study was under- 
taken by Prados and Fried (9) in 
1947. Their sample consisted of 35 
subjects in the age range of 50 to 80. 
They concluded that 

. with increasing age an impov- 
erishment of creative intellectual fac- 
ulties takes place. The subjects be- 
tween 50 to 70 react with anxiety to 
the awareness of intellectual inade- 

uacy. The subjects over 70 seem re- 
signed to their condition. 

The records show that the capacity 
for emotional responsiveness to the en- 
vironment is impaired by age and 
that the affective life becomes rela- 
tively shallow. Little inner conflict 
takes place. With increasing age the 
individual's control over his instinct- 
ual demands tends to disappear and 
some of the primitive manifestations 
of childhood reoccur (p. 120). 

The quantitative results of this 
study were essentially in agreement 
with Klopfer. 

A few months prior to the writing 
of this paper, Ames, Learned, Met- 
reaux, and Walker published the 
third major work in their text Ror- 
schach Responses in Old Age (1). 
They analyzed the responses of 200 
men and women between the ages of 
70 and 100. Their subjects were classi- 
fied into three groups—normal, pre- 
senile, and senile, with classification 
being made directly from the Ror- 
schach itself. 
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Quantitative results suggested that 
the Rorschachs of normal elderly per- 
sons were not appreciably different 
from the Rorschachs of younger norm- 
al adults. The Rorschach character- 
istics reported by Klopfer and Prados 
and Fried were only present in the 
groups Ames classified as presenile and 
senile. Н 

Ideally, the results of such studies 
should contribute to a consistent body 
of normative data from which the 
Rorschachs of normal aged could be 
assessed. The previous investigations, 
however, manifest shortcomings which 
prevent fulfillment of this goal. In- 
telligence, a recognized variable in 
Rorschach patterning, was infrequent- 
ly considered. All the investigators 
except Prados and Fried included in- 
stitutionalized subjects in their sam- 
ple. Frequency distributions were 
also not presented in such a manner 
as to be helpful in establishing norma- 
tive criteria for the actual Rorschach 
responses. Finally, Ames, et, al., have 
emphasized developmental trends 
rather than normative trends, 

It is thus the aim of this study to 
present, in a normative fashion, the 
Rorschach responses of a group of 
normal aged individuals. These re- 
sponses will then be compared with 
the responses of the hypothetical nor- 
mal, normals of younger age groups, 
and other aged normals, The typical 
personality characteristics of the aged 
taken from this sample will be des- 


cribed through a composite Rorschach 
protocol. 


SUBJECTS 


Rorschach Responses of Normal Aged , | 


Initially the subjects were рыш 
individually by the junior aut 195, 
and these first cases were теди 
to solicit the cooperation of CC 
relatives, and acquaintances. Mos 
than half the sample was obtaina х 
in this manner, The remaining por- 
tion consisted of aged persons who 
were obtained from the rolls of yan 
ous organizations, local social ав 
cies, and West Virginia University. 
Marital status and the present or pis 
vious occupational level of the grou 
are shown in Table I. Table П one 
the means, sigmas, and percentile d px 
tributions of the Intelligence Qu 
tients and Deterioration ratios. 


TABLE I. Occupational and 
Marital status 
(Percentage in cach group.) 


Men Women Total 
Marital 46 
Married 56 an 4 
Single... 2 E 50 
Widowed. . 40 60 l 
Occupational 10 
Professional....... 16 1 28 
Semi-Professional 24 32 18 
Clerical (Skilled) 28 8 12 
Semi-Skilled 24 0 6 
Unskilled 8 4 96 
Housewif, 52 


It will be observed that both ш 
mean and median intelligence sna 
are within the average range as he 
fined by Wechsler (11). Through thé 
Use of Wechsler's standard of signi n 
cant Deterioration Ratios it would 23 
pear that this aged group is not AE 
duly affected by mental deterioratlo 


PROCEDURE 


The Rorschach and the ween 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale were a 
ministered to al] subjects in their OW 
home, and every effort was made t 
standardize the procedure. An апе 
was made to establish rapport py 
each subject, and this was followed n 
a brief explanation of the tests а 
testing procedure, The subjects ne 
been previously contacted by pug 


T 
and the purpose of the study had bee 
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"TABLE П. Means, Sigmas and Percentile Rank Distribution for 


Wechsler Intelligence Quotients an 


Percentile Tota! 
al Sample 
Rank 1.0. DR. 
147 34.0 
136.5 30.0 
128 22.0 
127 17.0 
127 14.0 
123.5 11.0 
119 8.0 
116.5 6.0 
113 3.0 
110.5 1.0 
109 0.0 
108.5 0.0 
108 0.0 
107 0.0 
105 0.0 
102.5 0.0 
101 0.0 
99 0.0 
97 0.0 
91 0.0 
112.78 6.74 
13.47 9.84 


Made clear to them. 
peur Wechsler was administered 
aa in all cases, After completion of 
Ns ү ШБепсе test, the Rorschach 
es 108 immediately given, using 
Been. directions and ех- 
бг ons set forth by Klopfer and 
the УО) In those instances where 
ann echsler consumed over two 
ein Rorschach administration was 
ayed until a later time. 
iar me completion of the tests, the 
6 Sea responses were immediately 
Was 1 y the examiner. The scoring 
pM checked and rescored by 
employe trained worker. The system 
fer, eee was that outlined by Klop- 
SNO Klopfer, and Holt in 
hique уш in the Rorschach Tech- 
А (6). Both Main апа Addition- 
only опе were scored, although 
the INS Main responses were used in 
Istica] analysis. 


ISI ds 
“нса Analysis 

n i H 
нт study means, standard devi- 
Present medians, and percentiles are 
“Corin €d for all the major Rorschach 
Б Categories. 
Ratan wane the data from the 
int of personality structure, а 


d Wechsler Deterioration Ratios 


Women Men 
LQ. D.R. LQ. D.R. 
135 31.0 147 34.0 
127 28.0 140.5 29.0 
126 21.5 132.5 19.0 
124 19.0 128 14.5 
119 16.0 127 11.0 
119 13.0 127 9.0 
116.5 7.0 125 8.0 
113 0.0 121.5 7.0 
113 0.0 113 5.0 
111 0.0 109 3.0 
109 0.0 109 1.5 
109 0.0 108 1.0 
108 0.0 107 0.0 
105 0.0 107 0.0 
101.5 0.0 106 0.0 
101 0.0 105 0.0 
100 0.0 103 0.0 

99 0.0 99, 0.0 
97 0.0 97 0.0 
87 0.0 88 0.0 
110.84 6.56 114.72 6.92 
11.50 10.06 14.94 9.67 


median Rorschach composite protocol 
is presented and interpreted. 


RxsuLTS AND DISCUSSION 
Quantitative 


The quantitative results of this 
study are presented in Tables II, 


IV, V, and VI. 


A. Determinants 
Inspection of Table III re 


following: 
1. Over 65% 


veals the 


of the aged group pro- 
duced only two M with the mean 
number of M for the whole group be- 
ing 2.02. The range extended from 
zero M to 6 M. 

9, FM response 
sponses in 70% 


s outnumber M re- 
of the subjects. In 
30% of the subjects FM equals M, but 
taking the group as a whole, both the 
mean and median FM exceed the 
mean and median M. The FM re- 
sponses ranged from zero to 12. 

3. The m responses were disregard- 
ed by 80% of the group. 

4. Diffusion and vista responses, k, 
K, FK, were rarely used. Ninety per 
cent of tbe subjects did not use k, 
70% did not use K, and 3075 used 
only 1 K. In 85% of the subjects FK 
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TABLE III. Means, Sigmas, and Percentile Rank Distributions 


rcentile 
кере М ЕМ m k K 
It ois 6.0 12.0 1.0 1.0 2.0 
Ub uis 5.0 9.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
90. scio 4.0 7.0 1.0 0.0 1.0 
С. E staan 4.0 5.0 0.5 0.0 1.0 
t EEES 3.0 5.0 0.0 0.0 1.0 
{ОЕ ЖЕ ЖОШ 3.0 4.0 0.0 0.0 1.0 
TO cx 3.0 4.0 0.0 0.0 1.0 
БЕ. МОИ а 2.0 4.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
SU mm Los 2.0 3.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
OM PEDEM 2.0 3.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
BUS a 2.0 3.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
o E a 1.5 2.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
AME RE oes 1.0 2.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
ID NR 1.0 2.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
UM orna 1.0 1.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
ЭБЧ с 1.0 1.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
г. he 1.0 1.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
| ee 0.5 1.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
|) Leni 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Ба нагыс 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Меп... 2.02 3.24 16 10 36 
Газ И 1.50 2.55 37 30 55 


TABLE IV. Means, Sigmas and Pe 
for the Location Sco 


Percentile 
Rank W Wo, D 
jT RR 15.0 100.0 23.0 
з CTI ылымы ысы 11.0 90.0 17.0 
i ESO ИИИ 10.0 85.0 15.0 
снна 9.0 77.5 14.0 
80 c T T NNNM 8.0 70.0 12.0 
LE T MN MM 8.0 68.0 9.0 
(| POPE 8.0 64.0 9.0 
НОННИ 8.0 56.5 8.0 
г ОРЛЕ 7.0 50.0 7.0 
у RM 7.0 50.0 7.0 
50 г НУРЕ 7.0 47.0 7.0 
ОНР 7.0 45.5 6.0 
OMA 7.0 44.0 5.0 
ons SRM 6.0 41.0 4.0 
30 СТРУНИ 6.0 37.0 4.0 
ои 5.0 34.0 25 
20 icc E PPM 5.0 27.0 2.0 
= OPEM MM 4.5 29.5 1.5 
р PA ы Ны д, 4.0 19.0 1.0 
Ute о ОРОМИИ 20 7.5 5 
MOM E 6.98 509 7.96 
PEEL VR 2.69 7.65 5.51 


Was not used at all. 


5. Fifty per cent of t] 1 | 
duced at least 5 F 4 1e group pro- 


vith th ; 
being 6.96. dais P 


6. Of the texture and achromatic de- 
terminants, Fc was used more fre- 
quently than either с от С, Seventy 
per cent of the subjects used at least 


for Determinant Scoring Categories 


FK F Fc c С FC CF C 
10 210 40 20 50 50 40 ое 
10 150 25° 20 20 20 3.0 А7 
10 130 20 10 20 90 2.0 ү: 
1.0 105 20 10 10 15 20 ues 
00 70 20 10 10 10 20 T 
00 70 15 10 10 10 15 d 
00 70 10 00 10 10 10 20 
00 65 10 00 05 10 10 d. 
0.0 6.0 1.0 0.0 0.0 1.0 1.0 nD 
00 50 10 00 00 10 10 о 
00 50 10 00 00 00 1.0 о 
0.0 5.0 1.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 1.0 n 0 
00 50 10 00 оо 00 020 30 
0.0 4.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 4 
00 40 00 00 00 00 00 a 
00 30 00 00 00 00 0.0 aD 
00 30 00 оо 00 00 0.0 O0 
00 20 00 00 00 00 0.0 un 
00 20 00 00 00 00 0.0 Ss 
00 15 00 00 оо 00 0.0 4 

18 6.26 96 36 58 .74  .94 a 

38 4,99 96 63 98 98 1.01 


rcentile Rank Distributions 
ring Categories 


Dd and 

D% d а ра 5 ae 
870 — 90 300 40 3.0 20 
67.0 40 18.0 3.0 1.0 100 
600 20 140 20 00 1 85 
57.5 20 110 1.0 0.0 0 
53.0 10 90 1.0 0.0 2: 
5s 10 60 10 00 7$ 
300 10 40 шю 00 97 
500 00 оо ið 09 ае 
300 00 00 o0 00 Je 
15 00 оо 00 0.0 
160 оо оо оо 00 t 
135 00 оо оо 00 ве 
20 00 00 оо 00 ue 
360 оо оо оо 00 ee 
805 00 оо оо 00 ne 
205 — 00 00 оо 00 ds 
200 00 оо оо 00 A 
140 00 00 оо 00 4: 
10.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 00 00 

4.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 '58 
40.94 90 414 62 14 det 
1943 195 746 106 32 5. 
1 Ес, whereas 75% used no c and 657% 
no C, 


fre 
7. CF responses were used more d à 
quently than ЕС. С was not use ed 


all. Generally speaking, color is U? 
infrequently, 


B. Location he 
Table Iv reveals that 35% of ! 


- — 


TABLE V. Means, Sigmas and Percentile Rank Distributions 
for Major Content Categories 


Percentile Art and 
Rank H Hd A Ad Aobj. At. N Obj. Pl Geo Arch Cl Design 
11 1 WO NR RR ERR ERR RS ee 7.0 7.0 22.0 8.0 3.0 5.0 3.0 8.0 5.0 6.0 1.0 2.0 2.0 
O————— —— O ees 55 2.0 16.0 3.5 2,5 3.0 3.0 3.5 3.0 2.0 5 1.5 5 
| ЭШНЕ COMETE PER 40 2.0 12.0 3.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 3.0 2.0 1.0 0.0 1.0 0.0 
 c-——————" 3.0 1.0 9.0 2.5 2.0 1.5 LS 2.5 2.0 1.0 0.0 1.0 0.0 
Iur 3.0 1.0 9.0 2.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 2.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 1.0 0.0 
oT epee ee 3.0 1.0 8.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 2.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 1.0 0.0 
у. ЖЕ ELE ERN 2.0 1.0 7.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 1.0 0.0 
 —————— 2.0 0.0 7.0 0.5 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
D ursa GAS rum UNDE cosa itn s, "an 0.0 6.0 0.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
БӨ мене RETE N E PER 2.0 0.0 6.0 0.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 1.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
DU aui ee cnni aes a Mr DSi 2.0 0.0 6.0 0.0 1.0 0.0 0.0 1.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
By ENTRIES ANETE CRT ЫЫЫ 2.0 0.0 5.0 0.0 0.5 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
B secte c AEA E eger E 2.0 0.0 5.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
сыс ———— 1.0 0.0 5.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
———— eee 1.0 0.0 4.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
o — ——— 1.0 0.0 4.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
 ———À » 19 0.0 4.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
 —— еЙЁ « M5 0.0 3.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
TUM, н aduotosidic ыыы 0.0 0.0 3.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
: ЖАШАИ EE 0.0 0.0 25 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
поо. + "НН А vegans anne 2.12 60 6.78 88 80 78 68 1.12 76 50 06 38 08 
BI i nen eigenen caen 1.66 129 4.16 1.56 87 1.10 97 1.53 


1.21 1.02 24 ‚60 39 
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subjects produced more than half of 
their responses in the W category. In 
30% of the cases D was used 50% of 
the time or more, with the mean D 
being 40.94. Small and unusual details 
were seldom used. Seventy per cent 


utilized no d and 90% employed less 
than 10% Dd and S. 


С. Content 


Table V demonstrates that animals 
are used more frequently than any 
other concept. The median number 
of animal responses is 6, and the mean 
6.78. Thirty five per cent of the cases 
had more than half of their responses 
in the animal category. The mean 


animal percentage for the group was 
47.82. 


The number of other 
gories employed is negligible. The 
median number of human responses 
is 2, but the medians for Hd, Ad, At, 


N, Pl, Geo, Arch, Cl, Art and Design, 
are all zero, 


content cate- 


D. Certain percenta 
ive ratios 

From Table VI it will be obsery 

at the median number of respon: 


ges and interpret- 


ed 
ses 


th 


Rorschach Responses of Normal Aged 


to the cards is 18, with the range ex- 
tending from 7 responses to 36. Half 
of the group gave 40% of their те 
5ропѕеѕ іп ће Е category and 45% 
in the Ес ЕЕК group. The median 
number of Popular responses used was 
4, and the mean 4.64. 


Sum C appears to be quite low. A 
median score of one was obtained for 
this ratio. The median percentage of 
responses to the last three cards was 
33 and the mean 39.50. 


Comparison oF THE AGED GROUP WITH 
YOUNGER NORMAL ADULTS AND WITH 
THE HYPOTHETICAL NORMAL 


Table VII shows the median Ror- 
Schach scores of our aged group со 
pared to the hypothetical normal ап 
to the normative groups of Brockway 
Gleser, and Ulett (3) and Cass an 
McReynolds (4). Brockway, Gleser, 
and Ülett's subjects were 151 men 

Stween the ages of 17 and 36 who 
had been psychiatrically screened for 
adjustment. Cass and McReynold’s 
group consisted of 104 “normal’ Es 
With a median age of 84. Beck ani 
Rabin's study (2) did not lend itse 


entile Rank Distributions 
for Certain Percentages and Interpretive Ratios 
ve, Ave. 
Rr г. “рр n 
Percentile (in Art Tt- 
- Art- Fk Last 
Rank R sec.) ac c Fo, пи Р за" 3 Cds % 
уй. UIDI мдын БИЕ 100 бз E 
оопа k po g i 
. 6 7 Д 8 4 
280 СТИ $e 20 0 25 425 | 
f Be аЙ Ey i | nam 
IDA ШОУ ИРДЕ 20 855 60 30 395 
е отш nb 60 20 58 
160 279 155 10 ау 5 55 15 365 
ey т s 50 50 15 35 
Т ВИ тае 05 49 50 15 B 
id NE ie ae 45 40 10 38 
19 80 125 Mg Sex 44 40 10 30 
120 400 Р q4N = iac 42 40 10 30 
no 30 n 185 315 4 40 05 30 
ое ше ost И 40 05 29 
100 MEUM. de кзз. 85 05 255 
О SS 38 30 00 28 
8.0 23) 2 10 20 20 HL EPIS 
PE ТЕ i 1 y 27 20 00 1 
15.92 60114, 1618 | 19 "ONES 2 
\ 16. 8.10 391 ue s 
734 40108 ggg 1810 1841 1025 204 125 103 
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"TABLE VII. Median Rorschach Scores of the Normal Aged Compared to the 
Scores of a Sampling of Normal Young Men and the Hypothetical Normal 


Brockway, 
Gleser, and 
Ulett 


Rorschach 
Category 
Determinants 


м Go _ 
61010 e 001000 omooo-,.-ooo-ui 
ж өю ш Litho 


oo 


me be 


soo cp 
iou-o 


1 


Par co 


Dario 


Standards. 


№ сотр arison nor did the work of 
That Lidz (8). 
follo ©, Comparative data yielded the 
Owing results: 
"Determinants 
same Lhe aged group produced the 
Youn, Sumber of M responses as 
M EM Normals, but the number of 
аз below the hypothetical normal. 
doe, M4 exceeds M in our group 2$ 
Thi. is ratio in normal samples. 
hypo nding is not consistent with the 
3. thetical normal. 
€ present aged group were not 


n Klopfer and Kelley, “The Rorschad 


Cass and Hypothetical Present Aged 
McReynolds Normal Sample 

2.0 2.0 
3.5 3.0 
0.5 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
75 5.0 
34.0 40.0 
2.0 1.0 
0.0 0.0 
1.0 0.0 
15 0.0 
20 1.0 
0.0 50 
7.0 

450 47.0 
9.5 7.0 
44.0 46.0 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
1.0 0.0 
05 d 0.0 
07 «10 00 
25 A 2.0 
5 Ы 0.0 
90 : 60 
10 * 0.0 
. 35-50 45.0 
ов 20-40 13.0 
53 15 10 
р Zo 45.0 
39.0 33 33.0 


h Technique,” and clinically derived 


und to differ appreciably from other 


to the production of m, k, K, 


groups in 
and FK. i 
4. The number of F responses in 


ed is below the younger adult 
d. but the F% seems to be with- 
in hypothetical limits. 

5. The aged employ less Fc than 
any of the comparative groups. Only 
small differences were noted in the c 
and C' category, however. 

6. The number of FG and CF re- 
s of our aged sample are below 


onse 3 
зр re were по differences 


all groups. The 
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in the number of C responses. 
B. Location and Content 

1. The W% of the aged exceeds all 
the other groups, 

2. The number of D responses em- 
ployed by the aged are less than the 
younger normals but the D% does 
not seem to deviate significantly from 
any of the groups. The d%, however, 
is smaller than the hypothetical 
normal. 

3. H, Hd, A, Ad, responses of the 
aged are less in number than all the 
other groups, but the АФ, is within 
the hypothetical normal range. 

С. Percentages and Interpretive Ratios 

1. The median number of responses 
in the aged is considerably below all 
groups. 

2. Popular responses are within the 


hypothetical normal range but below 
the other groups. 


3. Sum С is lower than 
4. The FK-LF-LFc9? in our sample 


does not differ significantly from any 
of the other groups, 


all groups. 


Comparison WITH OTHER 
Аскр Groups 


Table VIII reveals how the Ror- 
schach responses of our aged grou 
compare to the responses of other aged 
persons. Means were employed in the 
comparison because the results of 
other studies had taken this form, 


Rorschach Responses of Normal Aged 


A general overview of Table УШ 
shows that the responses of the present 
group are very similar to Klopfer к 
Considering the scoring categorie 
more closely, however, one will note 
that Padros and Fried’s and Ames 
groups gave more responses. The 
greater proportion of FM to M is 
present in all the groups except Ames’, 
where the M seems to be rather high. 
Color responses are also used more by 
Prados and Fried's and Ames’ subjects 
than either Klopfer's group or our 
group. As far as W% and D% are 
concerned, our subjects seem to come 
closest to Prados and Fried’s subjects 
in the 61-70 age range. The Dd%, 
however, is much below the percent 
ages found by the other workers. Our 
A% is lower than the Ames' group; 
but the Ao; corresponds very closely 
with the other aged groups. 

QUALITATIVE. CHARACTERISTICS 

A median Rorschach protocol 
Which represents a composite of d 
typical aged individual of the presen 


Sroup, is shown in Figure 1. 
A. Outer Control 


The protoco] seems to suggest y 
the typical aged person has some E 
ficulty in his adjustment to others. He 
5 пог particularly responsive to stim 
uli coming from the environment, an 
there is evidence of a narrowing © 
Social and emotional contacts wit? 


ngs of Different Investigators 
Mean Scores 5 
Ames 
et. al. t 
Presen 
Prado: ЄР (normal tudy 
Age (mean or range 50-60 “te E group) pu 
Ышш of subjects 13 12 m0 70-100 50 
D 20 23 20 z 9 15.92 
29 19 “ы 33 A 
= m H 27 "s 
18 17 СУ 10 T 
1.5 1.6 2 13 9 
ei; вә s 2 502 
o 52% 43 36 309! 
1% 46% р 170 ii 
25 € оў 15% 39.0 
= а zd 50 
13% 4592 49%, 166, 180 
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(Differentiated падт) 


Fe с c 


Diffusion—Vista 


Texture and АсЬго- Bright Color 


matic Color 


RELATIONSHIPS AMONG FACTORS 


tl Responses (R) = /3 
{ otal Time (Т = 435^ 
jM 
Verage time per response (5) 2.34 bí 
E # 
p reaction time for Cards I, IV, V, VI, VII = 47 
3 А ж 
TA reaction time for Cards П, III, VIII, IX, X = /6 
| Total y 
D NS -40 ЕФ 
ЕК 
. CHEER =YS 5 
Ака 
BR 74 5 мм, 
Numb 
тогр.. “ 
пы of0 = 
1Ацна+л = 8:0 
‘nC =FC+2cr+3C_ f 
Mg E 
TM 
с 27] 


M 34 
тев nses to Cards VIII, IX. X 55. 


уму ә 


Succession i 


Rigid — Orderly Loose Confused 


(P 
lace a check mark al the appropriate point on the scale abore) 
FicunE 1. Composite Psy 


Other, 
n аа this reaction may stem 
in = ities which manifest them- 

к cial situations. 

"er Control 

аып кы seem to show a lack of 

© empathize, Not only were 


Estimate of Intellectual Level 


Intellectual Capacity Intellectual Efficiency 


n Very Superior 


«Dull Normal 


Feebleminded «+ +-Feebleminded 
Note that this estimate is based mainly on the following: 
number and quality of W 
number and quality of M 


level of form accuracy 
number and quality of O 
variety of content 
succession 


w HZ so 00 


Manner of Approach — 

Hh gay -O Da d sO %) 

Suus the Leon percentges in the spaces abore. Compare these per- 

Enler the oon Pe oon in the lez boa, by placing a check mark 
opos Ihe appropriate range of percentages. 


chogram of the Age 


d Subjects. 


M responses hard to elicit, but M 
often represents mythological or fan- 
tasy figures rather than objects of 
reality. This finding considered with 
the color nuances seems to suggest 
that the aged person has withdrawn 
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from social relationships and that he 
often tends to live in a somewhat iso- 
lated fantasy world. A regressive re- 
action is suggested. 

Generally speaking, although there 
were no gross breakdowns in control 
functions, nine of the subjects did 
produce a total of 13 F— responses. 
It may be thus hypothesized that not 
all aged persons show the same degree 
of impairment in intellectual func- 
tioning nor the same decrement in 
their. effectiveness to deal with the 
problems of everyday life. 


С. Adjustment and Maturity 


There were many behavioral signs 
Suggesting the presence of anxiety, 
but anxiety did not become manifest 
in the form of m, k, or K responses. 
The aged frequently made such re- 
marks as “Do others see that,” and 
“Do you think I'm crazy?” Their re- 
sponses were, in addition, often very 
evasive, stereotyped, and constricted, 
containing many leaf, tree, butterfly, 
and bat concepts, Anxiety was also re. 


vealed in frequent rejections of the 
cards. 


D. Erlebnistyp 


The Rorschach ratio: 
aged persons 
personalities, 


ЕТЕ 


atios suggest that 
are typically introversive 


ch in turn promotes 
al from close human rela. 


F. Intellectual Aspects, 
The overemphasis on the W sug- 


Rorschach Responses of Normal Aged 


gests that aged take an inflexible, rig- 
id, and global approach to unfamiliar 
situations. The presence of DW's ш 
the records suggests some loss in intel- 
lectual efficiency, and this hypothesis 
is further borne out by the fact that 
the W's are often superficial and of 
poor quality. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of this study was three- 
fold: 

l. To present in a normative fash- 
ion the Rorschach responses of a group 
of normal aged persons, itl 

2. To compare these responses wt 
the responses of younger “norma 
groups and with other aged groups. E. 

To evaluate the personality pa 
tern of the aged. NW. 

To this end, Rorschachs were indi- 
vidually administered to 50 noninst: 
tutionalized persons, 25 men and ad 
women, between the ages of 65 ап З 
85. Means, medians, standard devia 
tions, and percentiles were calculate 
for all the major scoring categories. 


A. Normative 


Medians of the major scoring сат 
gories suggested the following sta 
dards for this group. 

1. An excess of FM over М. 

2. Zero m, k, K, FK,c,C’. с- 

3. F of 5 and an F% of 40. Form AH 
curacy ranging from fair to good мі 
limited F, 

4. An Fc of 1. 

5. More CF than FC and zero C- z 

6. W of 7 and WY, of 47. The larg 
“st proportion of W’s were organize 
populars, 

7. D of 7 and D of 46. 

8. Zero d, dy, T S, and Dd-F875;. 

9. H of 2 and A of 6. A% of 


Aobj and Obi of 1, The remaining 
content categories zero, 
10. An R of 13. ds 
11. À 


" H n 
reaction time of 18 Ше 
for achromatic cards and 16 seco 

for chromatic cards, 


12. A P of 4 and NR to last 3 саг 
percentage of 33. 


ds 
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B. Comparative 
The following results suggested 
characteristics of the aged group 
which deviated consistently from both 
the hypothetical normal and from the 
normative studies of younger men. 
l. Low Sum C 
2. Infrequent use of shading 
3. Underproduction of FC and CF 
4, Narrow content 
5. Reduction in the total number of 
responses 
6. Overemphasis of W 
7. Underemphasis of d 
Я Low number of popular re- 
ponses, 
9. High A% 
Rs was found that these results were 
y consistent with the findings of 
Orschach studies of the aged. 
C. Qualitative 
y (An evaluation of a composite Ror- 
T ach record of this aged group 
€med to warrant the following hy- 
Potheses, - 
mnl, The aged are characteristically 
Picious, anxious, and evasive in 
€ir approach to the Rorschach. 
iene individuals seem to show a 
a Е hat immature, introversive in- 
ife which is colored by fantasy 
unreality. 
m The aged show difficulties in in- 
personal relationships. 
Little awareness of affectional 
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needs is shown by elderly persons. 

5. Aged persons show signs of in- 
flexibility, stereotopy, and intellectual 
impotence. 
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A Study of Dyadic Relationships in the French Family 


Lioyp Meapow 
Jewish Vocational Service, Detroit 


This paper deals with the study "d 
the dyadic relationships of the iym 
family as revealed by the analysis о 
the Thematic Apperception Test pro- 
tocols of twenty-six adolescents (thir- 
teen boys and thirteen girls) studied 
in the town of Revel, France, Revel 
was selected for the study because it 
was considered to be a fairly typical 
small homogeneous French commun- 
ity. It has an area of 3,55] hectacres 
and a population of 3,508 persons. 
The physical devastation of World 
Wars I and II by-passed Revel and 
the surrounding region. The town has 
both an agricultural and semi-indus- 
trial economic base, There are num- 
erous farms, a few small furniture and 
liqueur factories, and many artisan 
furniture workshops. There are no 
ethnic groups and almost all of the 
people are of Catholic background. 

The children in the Study parti- 
cipated on a voluntary basis, They 
were enlisted through personal con- 
tacts and through their parents, teach. 
ers, and the municipal officials in the 
community. No child who Was asked 
refused to participate. 


The twenty-six children їп the 


study ranged in age from eleven to 
Seventeen years with a mean age of 
13.2 and a Standard deviation of 1.5 
years. All the children have a Catholic 


ackground, and all attended public 
кс 

? This article is based on a 
to the Committee on Hum: 
of the University of Chicag, 

fillment of the requirements for the Degree 
of Master of Arts, i thank Dr, 
William E. Henry, 3 
mittee on 


ragement 
study. 
y of this Paper w. 
can Psychological 
City on September 


the Ameri 


as read before 
New York 


Association in 
4, 1954, 


school although there is a small раг 
ochial school іп the town. Almat Ai 
were in grades commensurate ba 
their age levels, One, a fifteen-y cial 
old, had just left school. The ed 
class level of the sample popu d 
can be assayed in part from the "ren 
pations of the children's fathers. eril 
are craft workers, three are gen 0 
laborers, two are tenant farmers, p 
proprietor farmers, one an armis E 
licer, and the occupations of fiv п A 
unknown, About half of the moth re 
Work in either the small. -—— 
Workshops, liqueur factories, i Mee 
the farm. The others are housew 
and remain at home. the 
The small size of the AOV and 
very similar housing conditions, 2 to 
the narrow economic base S 
preclude any sharp class инда in 
Interviews with over forty adult о 
the town confirm the iyi dare e 
а working and peasant populatior ‘the 
Four major dyadic тенор ч 
father-son, father-daughter, mo an 
son, and mother-daughter, be E 
alyzed in terms of a series of d 
theses developed by Rhoda e) in 
Margaret Mead and associates Oh ile 
a Research in Contemporary Met: 
tures Project on France. The rive 
raux-Mead hypotheses were pei 
primarily from informants, felt 
literature, and films, and 16 маз liv 
that a clinical study of children. eu 
ing within a French cultural. D ent 
would be 4 valuable ex peki ue 
means of testing and adding to 
hypotheses, 
The Them 
was chosen 
instrument f, 


t 
5 Tes 
atic Apperception priat? 
as the most арР еве 
or testing the hypo 5: 


+ in СГ 
used previously in 


It has been and 
Cultural studies by Henry (1) еї 
Meadow (9. The TAT lends 895 


m 
particularly wel] to a study of fa 
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relationships since many of the cards 
have stimulus pictures of child and 
Parent figures in interaction, Fifteen 
of the original Murray cards were 
selected and presented to each child. 
Cards 1 through 10 and 12, 18, 16, 17, 
and 18 were used. The boys were 
T on the male series and the girls the 
в, series. Standard instructions 
д, 4 in French, with the one 
akei ion that the children were 
uem to write their stories. The orig- 

a protocols were then translated by 
ad an interpreter and the author 

analyzed by the author. 


T nature of the dyadic family 
T ationships was deduced from the 
lw by an examination of the fol- 
Wing: 
1. The themes that were presented which 
involved children and adults in inter- 
5 action. 
<. Гһе characteristics and attitudes 
5 plied to male and female figures. 
* The events and emotionally-toned in- 
terpersonal situations present in pictures 
Benerally thought to arouse reflection of 
4 [аш associations, 
ч Гһе kind of symbolism used in соппес- 
5 in with parent-child relationships. 
`+ the presence of emotionally-toned wor 
and situations reflecting unresolved y 
ent-child situations. Examples of this are 
Interactions. in which submission to or 
ve rebellion against adult figures 
Реге present. 
рагы Study differentiates and com- 
серо ле son's and daughter's con- 
noa the parental roles in terms 
analys variables found in the TAT 
omin s. These variables are: parental 
Маг pte and discipline; affection, 
and a d and understanding; sexuality 
sizga S8tession. It should be empha- 
adi nat the analysis of the family 
€ relationships is based solely on 
presented in the stories of 


im- 


ateria] 
t A 
he children, 


HYPOTHESES 
The м 


€ teste Vetraux-Mead hypotheses to 
Of the СС Were formulated in terms 
chijg, Parents" role in relation to the 
dre, П and the converse—the chil- 
Tole in relation to the parents. 
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For the purpose of this paper, the 
Metraux-Mead hypotheses are 


abridged. 

Father-Son Relationship—The father's main 
duty is to supervise and assist in the educa- 
tion and development of his son, teaching 
and guiding him in those which will 
contribute to his future ha This fac- 
ilitation includes a permissiveness toward his 
adolescent son's sexuality... А young brother 
or close friend of the father may at times 
take over some of the more indulgent aspects 
of the father's role...In fantasy father and 
son may appear as rivals for a young woman 
figure, sometimes a jeune fille, sometimes a 
young, beautiful, sexually mature woman... 

Son-Father Relationship — French children 
are taught early of the tence of a sinister 
male mythological figure somewhere outside 
the foyer to whi ttributed excessive vio- 
y, and other ag- 
he fantasy figure 
is consequently available as a recipient of all 
the negative feelings and fears which the 
child might otherwise direct onto the image 
of the father — particularly in his nighttime 
role. In most cases it would appear that this 
psychological safety valve works ееси 
and the son conceives the father to be s 
coring protective and undestructiy f 
generally conscious of the fath 
ity in all spheres and rebellion against 
$ en as dangerous 


son i 
perior 
his decisions and control is sei 
and well-nigh impossible of su 
Father-Daughter Relationship— "hedaughter 
potentially presents the greatest. gratification 
and the greatest temptation to the father. 
From adolescence or even earlier the feminine 
sexual qualities of the daughter — provided 
she is pretty, caline (coaxing, caressing), chic 
— аге a source of gratification to the father 
ill act towards her in a playfully 
danger 


and he w 
courting manner, There is s 
s heavily sexualized relationship will 


that hi ! 
pass over into actual incest; and under un- 
favorable housing conditions and similar situ- 


ations such incest would seem to occur with 
consideration frequency. Under normal con- 
ditions the relationship does not pass beyond 
the limites de bienseance (limits of propriety). 
‘This relationship is expected to fall into 
abeyance at the daughter's marriage, when 
she comes under the influence of her hus- 


band. 

Daughter-Father Relationship — The dis- 
placing of the destructive masculine qualities 
onto a fantasy figure outside the foyer seems 
to operate for the daughters as well as for 


the sons: and as a consequence the father is 
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seen by the daughter as a protective, un- 
frightening, sexually attractive figure. Under 
normal circumstances the daughter will seek 
as a husband a man embodying at least some 
of the father’s qualities; disparity of age is 
not considered to provide an unfavorable 
prognosis of marriage. .. The daughter learns 
early that the father can be cajoled by ap- 
propriate behavior into kindnesses and con- 
cessions which would not be spontaneously 
forthcoming. In the event of the mother’s 
decease or absence, the adolescent daughter 
can usually fill the mother's roles other than 
the sexual one, as far as the father is con- 
cerned. 

Mother-Son Relationship — The mother is 
justified by her son’s successes in all fields, 
including the sexual; and she prepares him 
to achieve this success by the most scrupu- 
lous attention to his education and training, 
and by resisting the temptation to spoil him 
by over-indulgence. The imposing of discip- 
line is the mother's task; and an undiscip- 
lined child is a reproach to the mother, The 
mother's tenderness lowards her adolescent 


he same degree 
5 his daughter; 
he mother may 
her son's friends 
Social classes the 
oice in her son's 
a distinct sacrifice 
marry a woman of 
*.She may confide 
cent, some of her 
nd may privately 
nd solace; but she 


j the chief restricti 

à rictions. 
Figures of external authority (Justice, he 
Censorship, Lelanie, eve; ded 


f) are 
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fairly consistently conceptualized as feminine. 
Although the direct expression of sexual feel- 
ings cannot be shown towards the mother, 
young Frenchmen are likely to receive their 
sexual training at the hands of women of 
their mother's generation, in some cases the 
mothers of their companions. 
Mother-Daughter Relationship—This rela- 
tionship (and its reciprocal) is typically more 
highly charged with expressed ambivalence 
than any of the preceding relationships. The 
mother is the teacher and disciplinarian for 
the daughter as well as for the son, and 
should equip the daughter with all the arts 
and skills she possesses; but by doing so she 
equips a rival capable of displacing her. Many 
French mothers tend to insist on their daugh- 
ters’ inadequacy and immaturity as long as 
possible; and, because they must rely on the 


mother for training and on the mothers , 


judgment of their adequacy, many daughters 
acquiesce fairly willing in the situatio oui 
The need to prove to herself (and to b. 
mother) her skill is undoubtedly an imp 
tant factor in the daughter's turning to th 
father for favors and appreciation; this 28] 
only increase open tension between поша 
and daughter...The mother arranges оя 
daughters marriage; in the case of too E 
tractive a rival, this is likely to take plac 
early... Unlike rivalry between father аа 
son, that between mother and daughte 
Seems not to be resolved in fantasy. 
Daughter-Mother Relationship — Like mg 
хоп, е daughter has no fantasy figure Of 
which to place her negative emotions towa" 
the mother, Apparently the major еше 
made by French daughters to their mother 
15 not that the mothers should be lene 
but that they should be justes (just), "i 
showing favoritism, not acting capricious y 
but following a consistent and understan 
able line in their exercise of authority. APP, 
from favoritism, the mother's lack of jus 
15 usually demonstrated by her attempts 116 
delay her daughter's adoption of an adv 
role: dressing her like a child, refusing (9 
allow her to wear make-up, refusing to ae 
her to go out Without supervision, censor 


her reading matter, and generally Keep ing 
her unselfconfident, 


THE FATHER-Son SoN-FATHER 
RELATIONSHIPS 


OUI) 
Eleven of the thirteen boys in Or. 


tudy see the father as dominant, d 
trolling, firm. as a disciplinarian, thet 
as head of the household. The fa ly 
inflicts punishments which are ra" 
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Physical, but which involve more 
m the deprivation of a privilege. 
li rere 15 no evidence of direct rebel- 
Лоп against the role of the father. An 
Important reason for this is suggested 
eem d stories which stress the strong 
£ €gration of the family unit. The 
amily is pictured as an important in- 
stitution that must be preserved at all 
күш Family unity is equated with 
otion to country. Direct rebellion 
against the father would serve to dis- 

Tupt family unity. 
sa a found that seven of the boys 
А ле а as affectionate, warm 
Sven erstanding — as teacher and 
ine rn one boy's story, the father 
oe nis son every night, then the 
ee [0 sleep. Father and son are 
trips as Trequent companions taking 
the f; кя the country. In other cases 
ow FE her is seen as teaching the son 
o work on the farm. One of the 

Oys tells this story: 
M in father likes him a lot. One eve- 
pos ds him kindly advice. If John 
liis Mn eR allows it, he will succeed in 

cavors. (7BM) 
& ine! mentioned previously, there is no 
the Bice or rebellion toward 
Pr s in the stories. Most of the 
t xL Gestis in fantasy activity. 
лан Taree Tt is not necessarily a 
of then being who is cast in the role 
emai More often than not 
vivendi forces are used as the modus 
ather 1 Pi geression against the 
device ; ne can speculate that this 
Buise nod used by the subjects to dis- 
aggressio, ther the real source of the 
ems е — themselves. _However, it 
res, L At as the intensity of the ag- 
the on diminishes, the identity of 
Stories ressor becomes more clear. In 
Btession lere there is only mild ag- 
entific the child himself is usually 
° aon a as the aggressor. This type 
Spitefuj р replete with disobedience, 
бо behavior, and running away. 
the p times the aggression toward 
against "s is displaced and turned 
Jecause m self. Again, this may be 
Бас деге is no outlet for direct 
against the father figure. 
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Thus a boy of fourteen relates the 
following: 

Newspapers were telling the story of a 
child who had blown out his brains. He 
was the son of an alcoholic who instead of 
working and earning an honest living 
would go every day to the street corner to 

ned cafe. This boy, whose name 
was would receive the brush-off 
from his parents.-He was thin because he 
didn't eat often. So one day he decided to 
get it over with. He wrote a long letter in 
which he explained his rcasons for killing 
himself, and after signing it he took a 
revolver, pulled the trigger, and fell down 
on a couch — blood streaming from his 
mouth. His fingers had let the revolver 
rents changed their way of 
ly. (3BM) 


drop. The 

living but lived 

In the next story the aggressive wish 
toward the father is again very close 
to being a direct form of aggression. 
The accident around which the story 
centers is the externalized, hostile, ag- 
gressive wish of the child. 

Once upon a time there were two gentle- 
men who went hunting. They had spread 
out. One of them was behind a big hedge 
row. The other thought, "There must be 
the game.” Then he shoots. He wounds the 
other in the belly. They bring him to the 
hospital. He has to be operated on. He is 
very sick. His little boy thinks he is going 
to die, Нез thinking of him. He say 
himself that he will not go hunting like 
his father. (8BM) 


Tur FATHER-DAUGHTER DAUGHTER- 
FATHER RELATIONSHIP 


Six of the thirteen girls see the 
father as dominant, controlling, firm, 
a disciplinarian, and as head of the 
household. In seven cases, there is no 
evidence concerning the way the girl 
s the father in respect to this role. 
the stories in which the 
father is seen in this role are similar 
to the stories of the boys. The differ- 
ences between the stories of the boys 
and those of the girls seem to be re- 
lated in part to the difference of sex 
roles. The girls’ stories deal with the 
father figure more in terms of mar- 
riage and the woman’s role in the 
household. In several cases there is 
on the fact that the girl’s 


see 
Many of 


emphasis 
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duty is to keep a clean house. 

An important question arises as Ko 
why eleven of thirteen boys see ae 
father in the role of the ишш 
head of the household as юруге 
with only six of the thirteen girls. 
The data suggest the explanation that 
the boys tend to identify more closely 
with the father and thus the associa- 
tions of interest such as school and a 
career are more clearly identified as 
masculine, The father does not seem 
to be as active in the control and dis- 


cipline of the daughter as he is with 
the son. 


Only two of the thirteen girls see 
the father as affectionate, warm and 
understanding — as teacher and ad. 
visor. In eleven cases there is no evi- 
dence relating to this aspect of his 
role. Quite often the father is seen 
in a negative light. The Story of a 
fifteen-year-old girl is cited below. 

In a poor house are two children — two 
girls. The younger is the preferred. The 
oldest is seen as bad by her parents and is 
always maltreated. Tt is she who does all 
the work in the house. In the evening she 
is very tired. She is always the last to go 
to bed and the first to rise. What work for 


a child of eleven years! The mother is 
never at home. She is always on the move, 
The father does not work and is always at 
the bar. He comes home in ill temper and 
hits the poor innocent child. She has no 
more strength. She knows that whatever 
she does, whether it be good or bad, she 
is always beaten Without just reason, Soon 
the young girl will die and one will hear 
no more talk of work, (3GF) 
As in the case of a boy cited previ- 
ously, this girl cannot aggress and 
rebel directly against her parents, So 
the aggression is 


displaced and direc- 
ted toward herself. 


A RERO ari 
two o 


thirteen. boys, 
discussed above 
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ation. Although only two girls -— 
father as being affectionate, D. 
(nine of the thirteen) see the Ls E. 
as sexually attractive. This leac d 
the belief that the sexual апа 
for the father tends to supersede ta 
type of relationship that is found 
tween the father and son. T е 
This attraction for the father is по 
expressed directly but is on a totis 
covert level. Typical of many 5 on 
is one in which the mother is irl 
veniently disposed of and the She 
finds herself living alone with irls 
father, At the same time these Б 23 
see a male non-mythological RES. 
aggressive and threatening, anc x 2 
are fearful of being » aem Us 
male figure. Some of the gir * eH 
afraid of homicidal attacks by e E. 
of being stabbed with a kni mi 
choked. These homicidal attacks 
be disguised sexual attacks. dis 
A twelve-year-old girl tells 
story: н Eua 
бе evening I was asleep in my a 
I slept so well that I didn't hear VS very 
Suddenly I woke up and here comes ‘hand: 
well-dressed man with a knife in his БЕ 
He made a sign for me to say nen dei 
didn't say anything, He comes Cee ше, 
He shows me the knife and he te p him 
“TE you shout I will stab you." I tel X be 
that I am afraid. He tells me, "Don have 
afraid.” T shout. He tells me, axo 
shouted,” and he kills me. (13MF) Atte 
As with the son there is very Jithe 
direct aggression expressed towar there 
father figure. In only one сазе 15 сыш 
a direct attack upon the father. 
rather unusual story follows. 
On one side of a stair a 51 
Strangles her father with her hapaa h 
is shaking and weeping. Her ше ы) he 
do it without making a mooni ad an 
will fall to the ground stiff and ава меер 
the little girl will look at him while 
ing. (18СЕ) yes 
Seven of the thirteen. girls age inf 
against the father in fantasy, "Nine 
him killed by external sources. ой 
of the thirteen express RENI be. 
through disobedience and spite! ht of 
havior. This compares with ei^ «d 
thirteen boys in the first category 
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eight of thirteen in the second cate- 
gory. The girls’ means of aggression 
toward the father figure closely par- 
allel the means employed by the boys. 
A twelve-year-old girl tells the fol- 
lowing story: 
med an old mill lived a father, mother, 
DE her and sister. One day it was stormy. 
c mill was destroyed and the father was 
buried in the wreck. (17GF) 


Among other devices used to ex- 
B aggression against the father are 
m , running away, disobedience, 

aggression against the self. 


THE Morurn-SoN SON-MOTHER 
RELATIONSHIP 


ке mother plays an important 
i in the disciplining and control- 
ims of the son, She seems to be as 
рота in the disciplining of the 
t as is the father. But on occasion 
lie mother calls on the father to in- 
d the discipline, especially with the 
m. here are no cases in which one 
S nt is found contradicting or not 

Pporting the action of the other 
nunt This again emphasizes the 
(То of the household and the non- 
ов of the lines of the dyadic re- 

nship. 


Мше of the thirteen boys see the 

In d in the role of disciplinarian. 

evides, four other cases there is no 

Stor ae on this point. The following 

d ROMS the mother as the primary 

inv Plinarian but the father is also 
olved, 

Yesterday evening before supper Bernard, 
en, piEhbor, lied to his parents. His par- 
is] And out quickly and then—the pun- 
Supper; They«sent him to bed without 
of [n and deprived him of dessert for all 

ed s] Orrow. Poor Bernard is now in his 
this а; The mother tells him that 

be a lesson to him. (3BM) 


S i n 
he chis the mother disciplines 
lations ed through her emotional re- 
infu with him. She may exert 
8Pprob lence by withholding love an 
hurt, ation or becoming sad an 
ee illustrative story follows. 
dnd oe Picture we have Andre le Duc 
% mother Jean. Andre lowers his 
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head for he has committed a fault in his 
youth, Later he comes to ask his parents 
for their pardon. But they want him to go 
and ask pardon of the neighbors against 
whom he committed the fault. He didn’t 
want to be brought down to such a level. 
Jean, seeing that, turns her back to him 
and weeps quietly. Then her son, to make 
her feel better, promises to apologize and 
they live happily without arguments or 
worries. (6BM) 
Another important cultural standard 
emerges from this story. Behavior in 
the family is also dictated by com- 
munity values. Therefore Andre must 
apologize to the neighbors. 

As in the father relationship, there 
is no direct defiance or aggression 
toward the mother, However, there is 
indirect aggression and spite and dis- 
obedience toward the mother. The 
mode of aggression toward the mother 
differs to some extent from that em- 
ployed against the father. External- 
ized and anthropomorphic mechan- 
isms are less frequently employed. Six 
of the thirteen boys tell stories in 
which they attack and murder a 
woman. Two of these stories follow. 

One day a young man and a young girl 
arried. They loved each other a lot. 
the man is taken crazy and kills 
After committing this crime he 

started weeping and wiped his eyes with 
the sleeve of his shirt. He took the phone 
and called the police. After doing that, he 
took a knife and committed suicide. (13MF) 
This man slithers into the room of his 
lady friend one evening. Noiselessly he ap- 
proaches as she lies on her bed. At this 
moment she awakens and cries out not 
wanting any more of him. Hating her he 
jumps for her throat. She dies. Recogniz- 
ing his crime, he turns away, his arms 
across his eyes. (13MF) 
In these stories there is a consistent 
attern. Violent aggression 15 fol- 
lowed by guilt and usually by punish- 
ment. The female objects are suffi 
ciently disguised so that it cannot be 
said with absolute certainty that they 
represent mother figures. 

Six of the thirteen boys see the 
mother as sexually attractive. In seven 
cases there is no evidence. The fol- 
lowing story seems to be an example 


got m 
One day 
his wife. 
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of a boy attempting to display him- 
self before his mother. ei 
My neighbor one day started playing Эу 
going up and down a Smooth rope a 
naked. His mother saw him and to punish 
him she sent him out naked to get some 
bread. Thats how the story 
obedient child ends. (17BM) 


While the mother is seen as sexually 
attractive by many of the male sub- 
jects, she is also seen in a non-sexual 
role. Seven of the thirteen boys see her 
as being affectionate and as someone 
to turn to in times of trouble. (In 
six cases there is no evidence.) Two 
of the seven cases are concerned with 
the independence-dependency striv- 
ings of the young adolescent. 
In this picture we see a mother \ 
goodbye to her son who le 
colonies to make a fortune. T hey slay a 
long time close to each other weeping, 
holding each other by the waist, The 
mother hopes the son will come back alive 
and he thinks he will see her in good 
health when he returns, These farewells 
are very touching. This is love that the 
son brings to his mother and the mother to 
her son, (10) 


In his youth the 


of a dis- 


vho says 
aves for the 


worthless son left his 
mother, She loved her son and through all 
her life she was benumbed. Now he knocks 
on the maternal door, The mother opens 
the door but the meeting is so strong that 


no sign of filial and maternal love is evi- 
dent. (6BM) 


THE MOTHER-DAUGHTER DAUGHTER- 
MOTHER RELATIONSHIP 


In the stories of all thirteen girls, 
the mother is shown taking a strong 
part in controlling and disciplining 
the daughter. This compares with 
only six of thirteen girls who see the 
father in this role. The mother is 
very active in the training of the 
young girl. All of the girls studied 
Seem to be aware and 


girl who alw 
her. Once sh 
ach time she 5 
what she s 
at she h 


ays had 
e had a 
poke the 
id. When the 
ad said the Witch 


someone to disturb 
witch behind her. Е, 
Witch would hear 
girl would ask wh: 
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would repcat everything. (12F) Ет 
Other stories which this girl tells e 
little doubt that the witch we. 
the mother. Another story told by 
subject follows: i 
s m I woman left her daughter m nen 
and went on some errands. W hen pe 
comes back she gocs to the girl's 2s irl 
She opens the door and finds no уо Ei. 
in bed. The young girl had left the lig б 
оп and all her clothes at the ого es. 
the bed but had taken her Sunday clot ilie 
The mother is furious. She goes out ha 
front door. She finds her daughter et 
young man. The mother passes by roing 
and is happy to see her daughter B рос 
to marry him. She goes back to her : 
and prepares the meal happily. (5) "V. 
Although the negative ise cou 
the mother-daughter relationsh ip о 
to be predominant, there oF UD 
positive aspects in their Esa Six 
which should not be окпен ег as 
of the thirteen girls see the mot is td 
being affectionate and han wg ace 
turn to in times of difficulty. | a 
of the stories show a mathe enon 
daughter working happily togeth the 
a household task. In Some sd 
mother is showing a positive in mple 
in the child's activities. An exar 
of this follows, A sith а 
Jeannine has just been playing X late 
few of her girl friends. It is already сап“ 
So they ро to their respective homes 
nine's mother calls her into the y do- 
room. She asks her what she has Бе КИЙ, 
ing that afternoon, Jeannine is gc 
She tells her mother what she has һа 
Her mother closes the book that ae са 
been reading. Jeannine takes her am tell- 
into her arms and caresses him while E! 
ing her mother what she has ODE is 
mother listens to her dear little girl W leas" 
very happy to tell her mother what p her 
ures her little comrades have fillec 
with. (IGF) 
The stories 
dicate feelin 


Р in 
of all thirteen girls im 
gs of deep rivalry gii 
the mother, A fourteen-year-ol 
tells the following story: 
After a terrible war between P over 
ieval lords the family was spread fa each 
People died by the thousands. i tears, 
family there were mourning ant one 08 
Here we see а poor family where O" ine 
the lords has killed the mother 9 


e шей 
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children. The oldest girl, who is eighteen, 
replaces the mother. She is dying of worries 
knowing that her brothers and sisters com- 
plain of hunger and are thin and sick. 
The youngest of the children is about to 
die. The father and the oldest girl are 
desolate. They hope they will soon be 
paved because a bit of bread is distributed 
TM) that way not everyone will die. 
The next story was told by an eleven- 
year-old girl. 
„This beautiful child was only a baby. 
Now it has grown up. It loves its mother 
D much. She is bigger than her mother. 
She will become still bigger, will become a 
үтеп; will have children and will be very 
парру to be loved by them, (18GF) 
a this story the child competes with 
"bi mother first in saying that she is 
mft than the mother, and then 
her wish to have children. She 
attempts to deny her competitive feel- 
ngs by showing how much she loves 
€r mother, 
ione may question why it is that 
баз. rivalry is present in all thirteen 
сапа is usually so evident. It is 
am that this is primarily because all 
cer Subjects are adolescents who are 
the. much aware and concerned about 
А problems of sex and motherhood. 
SU maternal strivings are height- 
aie during this period, and are on 
Nuch more conscious level. While 
eg is keen and the drive to- 
апо independence is strong, there 15 
love strong drive for maternal 
the ae fection and control. Many of 
Valen ories illustrate the great ambi- 
viewed, with which the mother 1s 
ample | The following story is an ех- 
l € of this ambivalence. 
ian young girl is loved by her grand- 
candy awe spoils her a lot and gives her 
While a his young girl is sad, for a little 
tible Eus grandmother died in a ча 
Waiting re ent. Every night she feels like 
ing the Ba something. She thinks of де 
er to Ad of her grandmother who 16 5 
in that otk Well, to be honest in life for 
husband way she will easily find a g00 
is gentle апа become a good mother. Spe 
everyone” miable, helpful, and loved by 
is ARE) 
assumed that the grandmother 
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is actually the mother. The signifi- 
cant fact is that the grandmother 
dies in a terrible accident. The child 
externalizes the hostile wish that the 
mother should die. 

There is more indirect aggression, 
spite and disobedience than in any of 
the other dyadic relationships. Twelve 
of the thirteen girls depict instances 
of indirect aggression toward the 
mother. 'This compares with seven of 
the thirteen boys. Eleven of the thir- 
teen girls show instances of spiteful 
and disobedient behavior toward the 
mother, This compares with nine of 
the thirteen boys. 

The externalized source of aggres- 
sion seems to be the method used 
most frequently for expressing hostil- 
ity toward the mother. 

Despite the rivalry with and ag- 

ression toward the mother, there is 
much ambivalence in the daughter's 
feelings. This ambivalence is charac- 
terized by a drive toward independ- 


ence as opposed to equally strong 
affection, 


needs for maternal love, 
guidance, and control. There is little 
resolution of this ambivalence be- 


cause of the intensity of the mother- 
daughter conflict. 
DISCUSSION 


In examining the data in terms of 
the Metraux-Mead hypotheses, evi- 
dence was found confirming many of 
the hypotheses. In some instances the 
TAT did not yield material pertinent 
to the hypotheses. In some instances 
our findings seemed to be discordant 
with the hypotheses. 

In the father-son son-father rela- 
tionship, We found the father seen by 
the son to be dominant, controlling, 


firm, as а disciplinarian, and as head 


of the household. He participates ac- 
tively in the education and develop- 


ment of his son. 

There is no direct aggression to- 
ward the father figure. This concurs 
with the Metraux-Mead hypothesis 
which states that a sinister male 
mythological figure outside the foyer 
is an available recipient of negative 
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feelings and fears. The pra 
figure is not found in our gaia, n- 
stead, we find anthropomorphic char- 
acters and vague externalized forces as 
a vehicle for the expression of aggres- 
sion. The Metraux-Mead hypothesis 
further states that the child uses dis- 
tantiation as a mechanism for deal- 
ing with dangerous impulses. Most of 
the boys in this study use this mech- 
anism of distantiation to express their 
aggression. The ability to express ag- 
gression by anthropomorphic and ex- 
ternalized means (distantiation) seems 
to be the psychological safety valve 
referred to by Metraux and Mead, 
and consequently in most cases the 
son does conceive of the father as suc- 
coring, protective, and undestructive, 
The son does recognize the f 
superiority and rebellion 
ered dangerous. Our data 
that as the intensity of the 
decreases, the identity of t 
sor becomes more clear. 
Stories where there is indirect aggres. 
Sion such as spiteful behavior, the 
father-son figures are more easily rec- 
ognizable, No evidence was found 
garding the Metraux-Mea 
concerning the father’s р 
toward his adolescent so 
Concurring with 
Mead, we do find some 
ing on the conflict in fa 
father and son for 
figure, The evidence 
much as the rivalr 
clearly identifiable 
‘evertheless are highly sug. 
gestive, Perhaps the Oedipal theme is 
à conflict to be dealt with 


ather's 
15 consid. 
also reveal 
aggression 
he aggres- 
That is, in 


re- 
d hypothesis 
ermissiveness 
n's sexuality, 
Metraux and 
evidence bear- 
ntasy between 


directly, 

In the father-daughter, daughter- 
father relationship, the father is also 
seen as dominant, controlling, firm 
and head of the household but toa 
much less extent than with the boys 

While only two of the thirteen girls 
see the father as affectionate warm 
and understanding, almost al] see him 
as sexually attractive. Our evidence, 
agreeing 


_ with the Metraux-Mead 
hypothesis, Shows that the father- 
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daughter relationship keeps Ne. 
the bounds of propriety. We ey ad 
evidence of incest which Metraux ar E 
Mead say may take place under ш 
favorable economic and social sora 
tions. Metraux and Mead further re. 
that the displacement of баве 
masculine qualities onto а зушы 
figure outside the foyer seems E for 
erate for the daughter as well as Ж. 
the son, and that consequently к 
father is seen as a protecter, as fe 
frightening, a sexually AEn catio 
ire. Op findings, while indica e 
the father as being sexually ane 
also point to a male figure as eee: 
aggressive and threatening and face 
of the girls are fearful of an e -ises 
from a male figure. A question ат be- 
as to why there is this yxp e 
tween our findings and the hyp 
eses. А possible explanation may bel 
that guilt is aroused in the Ed the 
cause of sexual attraction toward dé 
father, She handles this guilt by dy 
nying these feelings and conseque » 
sees males as threatening and bare 
sive. This disputed point needs 
ther clarification. г 
More girls than boys see ike ‘More 
45 aggressive and threatening. s af 
Oys than girls see the father iding: 
fectionate, warm, and understan "tant 
his seems to point up an impor ss is 
difference in the way the father ie 
viewed by the boys and by the Lam 5 
In view of the fact that more E nt 
see the father as aggressive, 1t es d 
be expected that more girls “This 
show hostility toward the father. an 
is not the case. There seems to Бе 
equal amount of indirect Aggro. 5 
9n the part of the boys and the В: 
This raises an important point 75, 
how fearful the girls really are о hat 
father. We are inclined to eme a 
perhaps some of the stories show age 
male figure attacking or threaten’ on 
girl are wish fulfillment fantasie 50; 
the part of the daughter. If this jy in 
our findings would be more near? d 
accordance with those of Metraux 
ead. 


24 
rel? 
In the mother-son son-mother 
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tionship, it is found that the mother 
15 quite active in the disciplining and 
controlling of the son. From the data 
she seems to be equally as important 
as the father in this respect. In no 
Case is one parent found contradicting 
tad with respect to discipline. 
i his supports the Metraux-Mead 
Aypothesis concerning the unity of the 
household and the noncrossing of the 
ines of the dyadic relationships. 
here is no direct aggression toward 
the mother just as there is none to- 
pius the father. However, there is in- 
Tie aggression, spite, and disobe- 
> псе. Externalized and anthropo- 
lorphic mechanisms are less fre- 
Дз employed than with the fa- 
tes Almost half of the boys tell 
ies in which a woman is attacked 
and murdered by them. In part, this 
ү йш the Metraux-Mead hypothe- 
m in which it is stated that no com- 
n female image onto which the 
ites could project negative and hos- 
‘ie peg was found, In addition, 
чаа that the aggressive feelings 
there to be permissible only when 
iene, is ensuing guilt and punish- 
e ai half of the boys see the 
Тапу S as sexually attractive. Met- 
Social апа Mead find that in some 
Banat classes the. mother may have 
Hike relationships with her son’s 
this "s and companions. Evidence. of 
nere not found in the TAT stories, 
Veg we expect to find it here. 
e ane and Mead say further that 
ings тесі expression of sexual feel- 
5 cannot be shown to the mother. 
here is some evidence to indicate 
part y mother plays an important 
and M the son's marriage. Metraux 
has rie have found that the mother 
marrias deciding voice in the sons 

р Бе in most social classes. 
Mother 07 of the boys see the 
Опе to SS айегмепге and as some- 
his is me to in time of trouble. 
Mead К Onsistent with the Metraux- 
the chip thesis that the mother 15 
Well po Source of gratification as 
5 the chief source of restriction. 


that 
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Also concurring with the Metraux- 
Mead hypothesis are the findings that 
the mother is active in supervising 
and helping in the education of the 
son. 

It was found in the TAT’s that the 
mother-daughter daughter-mother re- 
lationship was the most strained of 
all the dyadic relationships. The 
mother seems to play a much more 
important role than the father in 
the disciplining and education of 
the daughter. While there is little 
direct rebellion against the mother's 
control there is much indirect aggres- 
sion, spiteful and disobedient behav- 
ior. Almost all of the girls use ex- 
ternalized forces to aggress against 
the mother. We find only half as many 
boys using this mode of aggression 
against the mother. There is no fant- 
asy figure outside the foyer on which 
the daughter could place her negative 
feelings. This agrees with the Metraux- 
Mead hypothesis. Many Oedipal situ- 
ations cccur when the mother is con- 
veniently disposed of and the daughter 
has the father to herself and helps him 
to care for the family. Metraux and 
Mead state that in the event of the 
mother's death or absence, the adol- 
escent daughter can usually fill the 
mother's role other than the sexual 
one. The many Oedipal stories seem 
to confirm this. 

Much guilt is aroused in the daugh- 

ter by her aggressive wishes toward 
the mother—one indication of the de- 
velopment of strong superego con- 
trols. 
Most of the rivalry between daugh- 
ter and mother centers around the 
role of motherhood. Metraux and 
Mead state that many French moth- 
ers tend to insist on their daughter's 
inadequacy and immaturity as long 
as possible. The TAT stories indicate 
that this is achieved through the very 
close control exerted by the mother 
over all the activities of the child. 

The mother is not only a disciplin- 
an, she is very active in the train- 
and socialization of the daughter. 
any signs of im- 


ari 
ing 
She frowns upon 
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moral behavior. The daughter is 
taught to be considerate of others and 
any aggressive behavior on her part is 
not welcome. 

Despite the rivalry with and ag- 
gression toward the mother, there is 
much ambivalence in the daughter's 
feelings. This ambivalence is charac- 
terized by the hostile wishes toward 
the mother and the drive toward in- 
dependence as opposed to equally 
strong needs for maternal love, affec- 
tion, guidance, and control. There is 
little resolution of this ambivalence 
because of the severity of the mother- 
daughter conflict. 

There is no evidence in the TAT 
to confirm the Metraux-Mead hypoth- 
esis that the daughter turns to the 
father for favors and appreciation de- 
nied by the mother. The evidence 
does indicate, however, that there is 
less hostility toward the father figure 
than toward the mother. 

А few additional points bear dis. 
cussion here. There is а strong sense 
of family unity and loyalty which is 
revealed in stories told by every sub. 
Јес. Although there are many in- 


of tenseness and wh 
Show rebellion 


ren, loyalty to 
family is the first commandment and 


nse of family 
part, the basis of loyalty to country. 


In one Story, in urging the son to 
fight well for his country, the father 
couches his admonition in terms of 
maintaining family honor as well 

їп terms of Serving France. R 
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amining the data in terms of indi- 
vidual relationships, it could be in- 
ferred from the above discussion that 
these relationships would necessarily 
be very strong. Analysis of the stories 
confirms this supposition. Not only 
are the ties binding son and daughter 
to father and mother strong, there 
are also strong elements of both 
tender affection and strict discipline 
in these relationships. 


SUMMARY 


The numerical differences between 
boys and girls with regard to the 
conception of parental roles point 
a significant direction, The small E 
of the Sample population precludes 
subjecting the data to a finer stati 
tical analysis such as chi square. — 

This study has attempted to е 
amine certain hypotheses abn 
French family relationships throug; 
an experimental approach. Many у 
the Metraux-Mead hypotheses cor 
cerned with the four basic dyadic "a 
lationships have been confirmed а 
this study. For those which were ЖҮ 
confirmed, an attempt has been тан 
to analyze and clarify the discrep@ 
cies. A few, such as those regarding 
the daughter's choice of a Бизрара 
and the mother’s attitude toward th 
daughter after marriage did not len 
themselves to analysis from the Т 
data. In many instances the de 
have clarified and expanded upon t a 
erginal hypotheses, The study n 
ther offers ап operational method f 


n i о 
Measuring the child’s conception u 
Parental roles, It also furnishes 
with 


pertinent additional data 
French cultural patterns. 
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Attitudinal Correlates of Rorschach’s Experience Balance‘ 


James О. PALMER? 
Sonoma State Hospital, Eldridge, California 


In his original thesis (6) Ror- 
Schach took pains to delineate his con- 
cept of Experience Balance, EB, as a 
perceptual set or generalized attitude 
underlying overt behavior, This shift 
of emphasis from the content of as- 
Sociations to a method of perceiving, 
ОГ, to use Rorschach’s term, experi- 
bens thus presaged a distinction 
R ween perception and reaction cur- 
ently recognized in personality 
theory (1). Unfortunately, Rorschach 
€mbedded this theory in a wealth of 
Cescriptive material, especially in the 
Шчзгацуе ideal types so popular in 
Us day, The ensuing studies on Ror- 
Schach’s technique have concentrated 
a; Беу on this descriptive typology, 
nd the theory which he considered 
T chief contribution, i.e. of person- 

„ЧУ based on modes of perception, 
145 been neglected and almost ob- 
Scured, [s 
e he present study is one of a se- 
cei papers (5) attempting to de- 
the М empirically the correlates of 
рі, Sum C ratio, Purely em- 
Ine al results are, of course, never 

."quivocal. Such results, however, 
npon utilized to refine and expand 
Work, orschach’s conceptual frame- 
па Schach assumed the M Ё гыш 

псе 2 Measure the individual's bal; 

y вор ееп perceptions determine 

Jective ideation and perceptions 


meg went upon immediate environ- 
lainey. CXperience. Rorschach mam- 
€d that these perceptual sets 


Запіс : à 
i nifested themselves in many Ways 
lar] мене behavior but were particu- 
Y evident in verbalized attitudes. 
1 
Reg 
ad - 
2 Sychoo, the 1954 meeting of the Western 
Thi, gical Association. 
ашћо Udy was accomplished while 
Medici, eas an instructor at the Scho 
© Washington University, St. L 


the 
o] o 
outs. 


The earliest attempts to validate his 
assumptions utilized questionnaires 
purporting to measure introversion, 
ignoring Rorschach's distinction be- 
tween this popular concept of social 
introversion-extraversion and his own 
concept of perceiving through intra- 
personal versus extra-personal stim- 
uli. To demarcate his meaning, Ror- 
schach introduced the terms extra- 
tension and intratension. It is there- 
fore understandable that the results 
of these studies were [or the most part 
negative, as Hertz (4) concluded in 
her review. More recently, attempts 
have been made to determine empiri- 
cally the patterns of verbal attitudes 
accompanying certain types of the 
movement response (7) and of color 
responses (2. However, neither 
Thompson's study (7) nor that by 
Clark (2) encompassed the movement 
color ratio as a unit, and each con- 
sidered only isolated aspects of the 
respective determinant in question. 


PROCEDURE 


To sample verbal attitudes the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory (MMPI) was selected be- 
cause of the number and variety of 
items in this pool. From a popula- 
tion of psychiatric patients to whom 
the Rorschach had been administ- 
ered 120 subjects, who also took the 
MMPI, were drawn, such that 30 
cases fell into each of the four EB 
Extratensive (Е), Coarctate 


OUPS, 
ТС), Ambiequal (A) and Intraten- 
sive (1)? The method of determining 


г opulation of 481 patients from the 
Eoo University Clinics and. Homer 
G. Phillips Hospital, St. Louis. The author 
js indebted to Miss Ruth С. Dixon for use 
of the cases from Homer G. Phillips Hos- 
pital. The sample consisted. of 49 white 
Е ales, 32 white females, 13 Negro males, 26 
Negro females. Age was evenly distributed 
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these categories was described in de- 
tail in the first paper of this et 
(5).4 No significant sexual or racia 
differences existed among the four 
EB groups. 
Two ub Ria were tested using 
these data. First, the most obvious 
question to be checked was whether 
the EB groups were characterized by 
differences on the MMPI diagnostic 
scales, i.e., whether they followed any 
commonly used schema of subjective 
verbal behavior. For this purpose, the 
median of the total sample was cal- 
culated for each of the usual nine 
MMPI scales, plus Drake’s (3) scale 
of social introversion. Using these 
median T-scores as cutting points, the 


four EB groups were contrasted on 
Chi Square tables, 


Second, this pool of 550 items (dis- 
regarding the scales) was analyzed to 
determine what other patterns of ver- 


bal behavior might characterize the 


EB groups. Specificall 


that distinctive patterns of verba] be* 


havior would appear, consistent with 
the different kinds of emotional] per- 


ceiving which Rorschach attributed 
to each EB SrOup, as discussed in the 
first paper of this series (5). For each 
MMPI item, the EB group having the 
highest or lowest frequency of the 

€viant response (that opposite to 
the one given by the normal popula- 
tion)? was contrasted with the sum of 


among the four EB Broups, ranging from 18 
to 70 years, mean age 32.81. The MMPI was 
administered Only to patients with Wechs- 
ler Bellevue | 


Q’s above 80, range 80-137, 
mean 108.36. Relationships betw 


В are reported elsewhere (5). 
* Briefly, the formula 


100 (M. Sum C 
ЕВ [ OM Sum c) 4- 100 
Was standardized о 
of 481 patients. 
all scores below 
above ОЗ or 105, coartatio 
and 105 when component 
Sum C/R fell below their respective medians 
(.08 and 12), ambiequali aS any score be. 
tween 90 and 105 wi 0th component 
ratios above their me 
5 Only the dey 
counted. Th 


n the clin 
Extratensio 
О1 or 90 


dians. 
iant true Or fal 


S€ response was 
€ cannot-say с 


ategory Was i g- 
LI 


y it was posited , 
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the frequencies of the other ca 
groups, also on Chi Square -— 
The EB groups were also pe 
individually one against the o E. 
but most of these differences appea: E 
to be a function of the overall -— 
tion between an extreme groups S 
the rest of the sample. These di c 
ences between separate EB gronpi i 4 
indicated in the tables which follo 


. > 45 У аг- 
by the respective initial letters in р 
entheses. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Differences between the EB BOUES 
on the MMPI scales were so few aut 
be of doubtful significance and do h 
Warrant discussion here. xs : 
Rorschach discussed the EB in Hex. 
of diagnostic categories, he di osti- 
maintain that the EB was йар 
cally discriminating. The ab ears ар 
nosology of the MMPI pais. 
course, from symptom patterns 1 er- 
than from relationships рее йыт 
ceptual modes. The lack of re ч the 
ship between Drake’s IE scale a ROE 
Sroups adds further weight to Es 
ach's distinction between the sd 
cept of socia] siphons Lee, 
sion and his own concept of ре! 
tual sets, Т 

The ММРІ items which E EIU 
ly differentiate the four EB БТ Ing 
are presented in Table I. Кор sug 
the group, casual Speco e ^ 
56555 none of the traits common nd 
tributed to the movement resp ith: 
Les imagination, Sa Den M 0 
drawal into fantasy, It is possi ade 
course, that the MMPI does not “the 
quately sample these traits. When th 
source of the attitude rather a. 
content is considered, a categoriza we 
of these Intratensive items into mrms 
STOUDS appears. The first BrOUP "acti 
the constancy of intrapersonal < 


sch 


ante 
М devia’. 
nored and jn effect counted as 10 Benjami” 
he writer js indebted to Dr. respoP* 
Pope who tabulated the cannot-say wa 


ы . 1 em - 
separately, discovering that no it еге, 


LI < t 
disproportionate]y affected and PA i 
fore no gross error was committe 
Ing this category, 


ey 
ааа 
eee 
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TABLE I—MMPI Items Distinguish- 
ing the Four Experience 
Balance Groups. 


wigs MMPI item number is followed by 

REDE F to denote True or False. All items 

E : Significant at the .10 level of confidence, 

it indicates the .05 level, ** the .01 level. All 

ihe distinguish the respective group from 

EI Other three EB group combined unless 

di rwise noted. Initials in parentheses in- 
Cate that this item additionally distin- 

Buishes these respective EB groups. 

G INTRATENSIVE ITEMS 
"UP 1. Constancy of intra-personal activity. 
n. T (IC*); A-21, F* (IE*); A-38, Е 
(IE*); B-18, Те (IEĦ); B-20, Те (IE*) 

-18, Еее (IC*y; G-22, F* (IE*); G-34, ERE 
I-19, r** (IE*, IA*). 

ponp 2. Environmental independence. C-32, 
i TE"); C-40, Е** (IE**, IC*); C-55, Ре 
ae , IC*); D-13, F; E-23, T* (IE*, IC*); 

8, T; 1-16, Е (IE*) J-30, E; J-49, I? 
(IE*, IC*); J-51, Те (IC*). 

Group 3. Self-dissatisfaction and self-aware- 
YN А-7, F** (IC*); B-39, Е (IA*); C-8, 
3 (IC*); C-12, T (IE*); C-47, F* (IE**, 

a A*); I-18, T* (IE*, IA*, IC*). 
nclassified. 1-5, F* (IE*); 1-42, F* (IE*) 
E-19, F (IE only). 

С EXTRATENSIVE ITEMS 
Oe 1. Need for environmental consistency. 

43, T*. C.38, T* (EI*, ЕС®); р: 
(Ere); D-35, T* (EC**); D-41, Te (EIN 
m T* (IE*, EC*); E-5, T*. (IE*); E-19, 

(IE only*); E-23, F* (IE*, EA*); G-55, 

; H-11, T** (EC*); H-22, Е; H-45, T** 
gre, EC*, EA**); I-16, T* (IE*); I-43, 

C (IE*, EA**), 

TOup 2. Self-satisfaction or denial of self- 
(p areness, A-39, T* (IE*, EC*); B-35, Е* 
Cotte): C-47, T* (IE* *); (3:50; T** (EC*, 
EASD 24, T6, D.36, T; G-43, TULOT 
Lgj p 136, EF; 1-40, T** (IE*, EA*); 


); 
Е 
99 3. Lack of intra-personal constancy. 
Ts 0, Т; A-49, T; A-54, T*; B-2, T*, B-36, 

(IE*); J-8, T*. 

Gro COARCTATE ITEMS 

such I. Denial of interpersonal concern or 
ar distance. C-42, F; D-48, T; D-55, 
i: *) op M - F; F- , 

T; F-14, T*. Ms ); E l5, T; E 30, 

r 

ee 2. Denial of intrapersonal awareness. 
Ds Е (АС): А-1, тее (АС**, CE**); 
1655, F; E-51, F* (AC**); F-32, F* (AC^ 

ic ); 1-24, T** (CA**, CE*, GIS). 

Sree Lack of either intrapersonal or €n- 
“4g 'ental constancy, A-2, F* (CA*, EC*); 

(Cag. Е (СА); В-7, T* (CAS); B-9, Ех 

T (Gest 2 B-25, F* (CA*, CE*); B-42, 

F*a E D-17, d D-18, T: (CA**); D-35, 
C**); E-19, F (AC only**); G-14, 
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TIGAS 0%; -H-50, ES; H50 Т” (EEGs); 
jaya (CAS, ECE). 

Unclassified. J-22, F** (CA*, CI*, CE*); J-33, 
T* (CA*, CI*, GE*). Ў 

AMBIEQUAL ITEMS 

Group 1. Constancy of intrapersonal activity. 
А-11, Е; A-13, F* (CA*, AE*); B-2, F* 
(AE*); B-7, Е (CA**); В-23, I; C:83, T; 
C-84, F* (CA*); E-22, TA (EA) E-26,D*: 
F-20, F* (AC*, EA*); G-25, T; G-40, Е. 

Group 2. Need for environmental constancy. 
C-51, F** (CA**, CI**, CE**); С-53, Е; 
D-2, F* (EA*); D-7, Е; D-30, Е; D-50, Е, 
(AI*); E-7, F (EA*); E-19, T (AG** and 
JE** only); G-53, T*; 1-21, F. 

Unclassified: I-46, T* (AI*); J-26, T*. 


ity. The intratensive individual has 
few doubts that the self is a reason- 
ably stable basis from which experi- 
ence may be interpreted. This self- 
reliance is further evidenced in the 
second group of items which declare 
a relative independence from environ- 
menta] press, denying any need to 
conform or to relate to others. The 
third item group indicates that an 
awareness of the self includes a criti- 
cal attitude of introspection, not a 
self-satisfaction. Only three items do 
not readily lend themselves to this 
interpretative scheme. 

As was true of the I items, the E 
items appear miscellaneous and con- 
fusing when only the specific content 
of each separate item 15 considered. 
Extratensity is not here defined by 
the usual attributes of social affabil- 
ity, affective expression, aggressive- 
ness or impulsiveness. Indeed, these 
data suggest almost an opposite com- 

lex of traits. There 15 a definite 
trend in these items toward a strait- 
laced morality rather than emotional 
spontaniety. Impulsiveness is directly 
denied by such items as 0-35 and J- 
43. These items do not, however, con- 
tradict the definition of extratensity 
as а perceptual mode dependent upon 
extra-personal stimulation, This en- 
vironmental dependence 1s illustrat- 
ed in the first item group, through- 
out which there is expressed a need 
for environmental constancy and an 
almost hyper-acute awareness of ex- 
tra-personal stimulation. Projection 


Di 
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onto the environment of a lr 
degree is expressed. The items in Т 
group 2 denote ап obtuse lack of se 
awareness and a self-satisfaction “of 
megalomanic proportion. On the oth- 
er hand, the attitudes contained in 
E group 3 indicate that the self is 
not a constant, dependable basis for 
experiencing. Apparently this de- 
pendence on the environment creates 
a sense of intra-personal Inconstancy 
which the avowed self-superiority 
does not manage to cover. There is 
an uneasiness about the self, without 
the open admission of guilt and dis- 
appointment allowed by the I group. 
The attitudes of the Coarctate 
group scarcely depict the pedant 
which Rorschach used to exemplify 
this experience type. The emotional 
rigidity often attributed to the C 
group in clinical practice would seem 
contraindicated by such items as D- 
35 or J-4, if these items are considered 
in isolation, However, the 
the coarctate 
tionally 
ment 


sted under 
Coarctate as groups 1 and 2. In group 


І this experience type disavows con. 
cern over either intra-personal or ex- 
tra-personal events, The C person is 
typically an individual with no re- 
Brets; his lack of intrapersonal aware. 
ness is also characterized by his de- 
nial of physical 


upheaval (though 
not of somatic complaints), by ab. 
sence of self-blame or admission of 


This emotional neu- 
amtained а 


in trapersona 


ation 
ment correlate of tl 
Son, as witness item 
chondriasis, re-incarnation, 
ism and phobias appear as defenses 
against the anxiety 

this failure to establi 
set. 

The Ambiequal 


oup Rorschach 
found most difficult to desig, When 


's E. "ence ce 
Altitudinal Correlates of Rorschach's Experience Balan 


the items were considered under ЕЕ 
same rubrics used for the other ces 
groups, only two attitude pese 
appeared. Group 1, the need 0 of 
constancy, parallels the first a 
items distinguishing the I сасы E 
primarily denying Paysidlopical a a 
social dysfunction, yet шаа Be 
self-responsibility and їн ереен 
of functioning. Side by side with am 
attitude complex is group 2, the ee 
trasting extratensive need for е of 
ronmental constancy, the ——— 
social mores (especially regar ml 
sex) and dependence upon the oh 
tional support of others. The A сне 3 
is not so exaggerated in their envi em 
mental dependence as the E ERA 
but seems to emphasize an inter pes 
ized social conscience rather Mete 
ternally imposed rules for beha [ех 
Absent in the A attitude ey 
are the feelings of inadequacy “the 
dysfunction so prominent ee 
items, the introspection of ia 
group or the paranoid ress De 
the E group. This absence o a 5 
flict suggests that the сана ihe 
both modes of perception, of both ex 
self and environment as bases aon 
Periences, creates the balancing € this 
which Rorschach posited for pe 
type.“ These results are even bei 
Surprising when it js rete те 
that the MMPI contains a large ut 
ple of items relating to «опа ae 
not concerning integration at cae 
tudes. The fact that these su That 
were not well-adjusted suggests han 
they suffered other disturbances к 
an imbalance of perceptual funct 
ing. 
SUMMARY oe 
Considering Rorschach's experie! 


do 
Table 4, 1-46 and „726, е 
into these categories. yon- 
Carrol's classic Alice jeitmoti 
e interpreted as the of Саг 
of ambiequality in that the eae АНЕС 
тоз allegory is the introspective nent She 
which Alice maintains from the ps e at 
Steps through the looking-glass and she, 0?” 
sompanying balance with which enviro” 
jectively experiences the satirized hers 
ment with which Carroll surrounds P 


"Two items in 
not easily fit 
preference for 

erland may p 
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types as emotional sets or attitudes 
pirates 9 perception, it was hypoth- 
“sized that these attitudes would be 
злой in patterns of verbal be- 
er, as sampled by the MMPI. 
EON of each of the four EB types 
re drawn from a population of 
hg ee patients to whom both 
b orschach and the MMPI had 
€en administered. 
кї О possibilities were explored. 
di that the EB groups might be 
Istinguished by differences on com- 
are used verbal patterns, the diag- 
ds i of the MMPI, with par- 
Secon interest in Drake's IE scale. 
ed n ап Item. analysis was conduct- 
vele dE for other patterns of 
sevice ена which might сһагас- 
chert the EB groups. It was expected 
ios item patterns would appear con- 
тат) with Rorschach's theory of 
á tional perception as discussed in 
n earlier paper (5). 
А No significant degree of difference 
ена among the four EB groups 
м the MMPI scales. The EB modes 
di, Perceptual functioning cut across 
ae categories, Drake’s IE scale 
cept of relation to Rorschach’s con- 
fa Intratension and extratension. 
suni items were derived distin- 
othe ing each EB group from the 
er three groups. When the con- 
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tent of these items was considered, 
few if any of the specific traits at- 
tributed to the EB groups in the cur- 
rent literature and in clinical prac- 
tice appeared. However, viewing the 
item lists as verbal expression of per- 
ceptual attitudes, each list could be 
subdivided into three headings: self- 
constancy, environmental constancy 
and feelings of dysfunction, These 
verbal attitudes were consistent with 
the rationale posited for each EB 
group. 
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Evaluation of Personality by Viewing a Motion Picture ` 


MARVIN SPIEGELMAN 


Clinical psychology and communi- 
cations research share an assumption 
that an individual’s personality may 
be ascertained by means of an analysis 
of his creative production. The indi- 
vidual telling a story, for example, is 
engaged in a creative act even if the 
stimulus is relatively structured. This 
assumption underlies the use of pro- 
jective techniques and the interpreta- 
tion of productions of individuals 
undergoing psychoanalysis. 

Communications research assumes 
that all regions of the communica- 
tions field are interdependent or, in 
other words, that the personality of 
the communicator is related to both 
the content of the communication 
and its effects. There have been rela- 
tively few studies of this relation, but 
an example is that of White's (1) 
analysis of the personality of Richard 
Wright through a study of his auto- 
biography, Black Boy. White's pro- 
cedure was to compare, by means of 
content analysis, Wright's book with 
written autobiographies of eight col- 
lege students. Literary critics, of 
course, are often engaged in person- 
ality description as revealed by the 
written document. 

No experimental studies of the 
above assumption are reported in the 
literature, to the author's knowledge. 
The present investigation was under- 


taken to contribute some experiment- 


al evidence on this assumption. 

The general hypothesis tested was 
the following: 1. The personality of 
a communicator can be ascertained 
from his creative production by 


1 part of a doctoral dissertation in personality 

and perception completed at UCLA in 1952. 
Thanks are extended to Professors Franklin 
Fearing and Bruno Klopfer for their as- 
sistance, to the Veterans’ Administration for 
providing facilities and clinicians’ time, and 
to Mr. Sam Zebba, who generously exposed 
both his artistic production and his own 
personality to study. 


trained clinicians in agreement with 
that found by an independent assess- 
ment of his personality. 


METHOD 


To test this hypothesis, the author 
administered a Rorschach to the cre- 
ator of the color film, Uirapuru, Mr. 
Sam Zebba. This film is an enactment 
by natives of the Amazon jungle of a 
story of a legendary bird of love, the 
Uirapuru, and has background music 
by Villa-Lobos. The film has won in- 
ternational prizes in Europe. With 
the exception of an introductory nar- 
ration, there is no dialogue in the 
film. The Rorschach was interpreted 
“blind”—that is, with no information 
other than the fact that the subject 
was an adult male—by Dr. Bruno 
Klopfer. From this interpretation, 
which was recorded verbatim, twenty- 
five “true” statements about the per- 
sonality of the subject were derived 
and agreed to be “true” by Dr. Klop- 
fer, on the basis of the Rorschach. 
Twenty-five “false” statements were 


then added to this list. The latter [ 


were devised so as to be logical oppo- 
sites of the "true" statements, "This 
was done in the hope of ascertaining 
a kind of "consistency-quotient" 
among the clinicians who were to view 
the film. It was belatedly recognize? — | 
that logical opposites are not psycho- 
logical opposites, and that it is quite 
possible for logical contradictories tO 
be psychological compatibles. Тре | 
twenty-five "false" statements were 
randomly combined with the twenty" 4 
five "true" ones, however, to serve as 
a ground or contrasting influence. 

The experimental design was simp- 
ly to show the film to a variety of 
clinicians, administer the statemen | 
as а true-false questionnaire about the 
man that made the film, and compare І 
the clinicians judgments with those 9 


Dr. Klopfer in terms of proportion of k 
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one If the proportion of agree- 
тор in comparison to a control 

2 a reached significance, then the 
»othesis would be assumed to be 

validated. ‘ 


To this end, forty-four clinicians 


and a c 
d a control group were shown the 


thi 


1 mabi 
m, Uirapuru, and asked to complete 


e true-fals pe ‹ 
true-false questionnaire. The ques- 


tionnaire jc у 5 
nnaire is reproduced in Chart 1. 


or Кс E Я 
obvious reasons, the “true” state- 


ments wi indi х 
Nem, will not be indicated. Subjects 
asked to indicate their clinical 


ED 


€cialty and, for clinical psychology 


tra ү ДЕК 5 Я 
Inees, to indicate in which of the 


fo 


Ur years of training they were. 


Cuan; ч : 
ART l—Statements Concerning the 


€rsonality of the Communicator 


+ He n t i122: 
€ tends to organize his thinking care- 


fully and elaborately. 
€ is à very gifted person. 


* Orivina ^ 
Yriginal elaboration of common concepts 


15 characteris: 


c of his creative approach. 


4. Hi ie 
His thinking is characterized by sticking 


to facts В - 
кез and avoidance of broad generali- 
‘ations, 
3 кА feels encumbered by responsibilities 
d has a strong sense of duty. 


6. H 
ie handles acute emotional stimulation 
ha nd the environment better than he 
ri lie lles his own emotional needs. 
5 relationship to people has a “sticky” 
8 Uality, 
"Не is overtly a Seve f is 
ertly gentle and passive їп his 
o, (mee with people 
to ns is an "accumulating" characteristic 
10, үү 15 ambition. 
rati struggles with his emotional needs 
thos’ than repress or run away from 
11 lem, 


Ecos p 
intents strong needs for organizing and 
: Thee ting his intellectual life. 
havior is little of the actor in his be- 
- His 3 since he feels no need for it. 
and hinking often tends to be confused 
.Slipshod. 
3 15 adjus' " ES ica ole 
ма ШАК ted to his psychological г 
d i H р, "n fel 
eee is, for him, feminine, |. 
: ative abilities are icular 
remarkable. ties are not parti у 
[e is рат, a. 
He rane aware of his major pro! 
“nds to 
Creative EE off the beaten trac 
He uideat. Aa, 
ual ide ап intense conflict about his sex- 
- Emon entification. 
is Eb situations stimulate and clarify 
Hs is here HD 
emotio 61е able to cope with his own 
Vironm al needs than with a stressful en- 
ental situation. 


blem. 
k for 


35. 


. He perceives the environment 


. He has made 


„ Masculinity is, 


‚ Sexuality and tenderne: 


„ He feels tha 
. He is equally а 


. He tends to 
rigid. 

: When соп 

. He is characteri 


. He enjoys being with 
. His nee 


. His major stren; 
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. Repression or escape are his major mech- 


anisms for dealing with his emotional 
needs. 


. He can slide out of a relationship very 


easily. 


. He never feels tied down to pérsons or 


things. 


. He covers his passive needs for fear of 


appearing too gentle. 


. His thinking becomes erratic in response 


to emotional stimulation. 


. He lacks insight with regard to his con- 


flicts. 


. His ambitions are toward quality rather 


than quantity of production. 


. He feels that the sexual act is a com- 


bination of passion and tenderness. 


; He is so eager to accept the cultural role 


of a man that he is willing to forego 
sfactions and needs which conflict 


with it. 


. Play-acting is a’ mask he wears to hide 


his conflicts from others, 
Parties and social events bore him. 


. He is quite able to cope adequately with 


situational problems. 
fairly ob- 


jectively and distinctly. 
When alone he feels lost and empty. 
a choice between art and 


power. j * 
It is difficult for him to establish. deep 


and tender relationships. 


ontancous. 


. He is quite sp \ 
„ Не conceives of the masculine role as for- 


biddingly authoritarian, 


for him, wisdom and 


kindness. 
ss are separate and 


isti or him. 
per t he must accept the cul- 
bed role of masculinity, but 
to give up those of his 
nflict with that role. —. 
attracted to a HE 
of mastery and control on the one 
poen and a TUAE role of the esthete 


on the other hand. 
be rather ovcr-coni 


turally prescri 
is not willing 
needs which cor 


trolled and 


fronted by a problem, he suc- 


cumbs to it. 4 A e 
zed by having a rich in- 


ner life. 
people. 


ds tend to interfere with his per- 


ception of reality. —— 1 
gth lies in the ability to 


establish mature relationships. 


. The esthetic is vigorous and forceful from 


his point of view. 


The groups were as follows: 


Control: Total 5; two secretaries, two 


occupational therapists-in-training, 


-and one hospital attendant. 
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Psychologists: Total 23 
First year trainees: 5 
Second year trainees: 11 
Staff psychologists: 7 
Psychiatrists: Total 9 
Resident psychiatrists: 6 
Staff psychiatrists: 3 
Psychiatric Social Workers: Total 11 
Chief Psychiatric Nurse Instructor: 
Total 1 


All clinicians and controls were em- 
ployees of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital (Sawtelle) in Los An- 
geles. The psychology trainees were 
all part-time employees of the hospi- 
tal and graduate students in clinical 
psychology at the University of South- 
ern California or the University of 
California, Los Angeles. No third or 
fourth year trainees were included. 
The staff psychologists were Ph.D.'s 
in clinical psychology. The resident 
psychiatrists were in various stages of 
training, the staff psychiatrists were 
regular staff members. The psychiatric 
social workers had two or more years 
of experience and were regular staff 
members. There were several psychi- 
atric nurses-in-training who saw the 
film but declined the questionnaire 
on the ground that they did not feel 
competent to make these judgments. 
Two resident psychiatrists did not feel 
they could answer all the questions, 
so they were not included. 

The various clinical groups were 
divided in the above fashion on the 
assumption that there would be group 
differences. It was hypothesized, that 
amount of training would be an im- 
portant factor in the degree of agree- 
ment with Dr. Klopfer's findings. 


RESULTS 


The results are summarized in 
Table I. The control group averaged 
55% agreement, which is not beyond 
that expected by chance alone. The 
clinicians, on the other hand, aver- 
aged 68%, agreement, which is sig- 
nificantly better than chance, and sig- 
nificantly better than the control 
group at beyond the .01 level of con- 
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TABLE I—Percentage Agreement with 
Klopfer by Various Clinical Groups 


N in Average % 
Group Group Agreement 
Control... 5 55.2 
All Clinician 44 68.1* 
Ist year traine 5 61.6 
2nd year trainee: 11 64.7 
Staff Psycholog. 7 714 
Psychiat. Resi 6 70.0 
Staff Psychia. 3 68.0 
Psychiat. Soc. W 1 68.1 
Chf. Psych. Nurs 1 96.0 


* Significant at 
Control. 


01 level with respect to 
fidence. The hypothesis that clinicians 
can ascertain the personality of a cre- 
ator of a film in agreement with the 
Rorschach findings appears to have 
received confirmation, 

With regard to the second hypothe- 
sis—that level of training is an impor- 
tant factor in the degree of agreement 
—the results are also summarized in 
Table I. There are no significant dif- 
ferences among the clinical groups, 
but there is a tendency for the per- 
centages to increase with the level of 
training and experience. Since the 
Rorschach is a psychological instru- 
ment, it might have been expected 
that psychologists would do better 
than psychiatrists or social workers, 
but this is not the case. The lack of 
significant differences among the clin- 
ical sub-groups bespeaks a singular 
agreement in clinical knowledge. The 
wording of the statements, however; 
undoubtedly favors psychiatrically- 
trained people, in contrast to the con- 
trol group. The extent that this fac 
tor influences the results, of course, 15 
unknown. All of the controls, however: 
understood the meaning and sense О 
the statements, 


No analysis of individual difference? 
was done. A score which an individ" 
ual would have to attain in order t° 
reach the .05 level of confidence 
68%. None of the control group 
achieved this, but half of the clinic? 
group had 68% agreement or better 

To refine the experiment furthe? 
and ascertain whether it was, indec® 
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t H 
prim which gave the clinicians 
a E to evaluate the personality, 
лов е controls were instituted. 
ae group of five graduate 
Eu cr clinical psychology were 
Ai EAE questionnaire with only the 
HER om that the subject was an 
Sd to [Ms control, which was 
thing 5a s out. if there. were any- 
would he questionnaire itself which 
89 a provide cues, averaged only 
ing foa тшеп with no one exceed- 
ne It is clearly not the ques- 
clues f e, itself, which provides the 
A or personality interpretation. 
E d control group was used 
about x preliminary information 
Provide ды а: who made the film 
he foll clues for the interpretation. 
fe Re excerpt was provided 
order 4 Iclans who saw the film in 
Soon announce its showing and 
т n а maximum turnout: 
бү: кше film, “Uirapuru,” will 
nection Gate ang place provided) in con- 
MER vith a Ph.D. dissertation. The 
Amazon Jun enactment by natives of the 
Vita’ of me of a story of a legendary 
graduate E ER was filmed in Brazil by a 
ground M ent at UCLA. With back- 
Won UH by Villa-Lobos, the film has 
cen saber tay prizes in Europe, It has 
entertainirer fly be a most unusual and 
country, g film by audiences in this 
qi bo appended was a word about 
act олен to be tested and the 
am аро EDU data, other 
asked for ical speciality would be 
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showed a percentage of agreement 
ranging from 48% to 76%, the aver- 
age being 58%. There was a very defi- 
nite trend for the percentages of agree- 
ment to increase as a function of level 
of training. In comparison with the 
experimental groups, the film ap- 
peared to contribute about 10% to- 
ward total agreement with Klopfer, 
when the effect of the introductory 
information is deleted. It is this aver- 
age difference, however, that provides 
the degree of significance. 


SUMMARY 


The following hypothesis was test- 
ed: The personality of a communica- 
tor can be ascertained from his cre- 
ative production by trained clinicians 
in agreement with that found by an 
independent assessment of his person- 
ality. : 

From an interpretation of a Ror- 
schach given to the creator of a film, 
a true-false questionnaire about the 
man who made the film was devised 
and given to forty-four clinicians after 
they saw the film. The clinical group 
did significantly better than chance, 


and significantly better than a control 
group of hospital employees. There 
Was evidence that the percentage of 


agreement increased with level of 
training. 
The results from two additional 
control groups indicated that the 
uestionnaire, itself, offered no cues 
for interpretation of the personality, 
but that the preliminary information 
rovided about the man who made 
the film did so. It was shown that it 
was necessary to see the film, however, 
in order for the clinical group to do 
significantly better than chance. 
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Within the past several year clinical 
psychologists have become increasing- 
ly interested in Rorschach content 
and two recent articles in this jour- 
nal indicate the rising importance 
ascribed to it (3, 19). Although Ror- 
schach considered content of “second- 
ary importance,” certain qualitative 
aspects of the human movement re- 
sponses were not so regarded. He ob- 
served that flexion movement charac- 
terized "passive, resigned, neurasthe- 
nic individuals,” whereas extension 
movements were found in “active in- 
dividuals with strong drive toward 
self-assertion." He also surmised that 
the prognosis for analysis was "prob- 
ably more favorable in cases where 
kinaesthesias of extension predomin- 
ate than in cases in which flexion 
movements are more numerous" (14). 

Rorschach's qualitative distinction 
between the movement responses was 
generally accepted by clinical psychol- 
ogists (2, 9, 12). Piotrowski advanced 
the hypothesis of a developmental 
change from a childhood assertive M 
to the complaint M of the adult. He 
observed that only in a "very small 
minority of subjects examined" did a 
change occur in an opposite direction. 
As an explanation for the transforma- 
tion to compliant responses, he states 
the following: 

Apparently all of us would have a basic 

attitude of confident self-assertion if there 

were no frustrations and no conflicts with 
others. These conflicts and the need to ad- 
just to more powerful and potentially dan- 
gerous persons on a basis of compliance or 


1 This article is a major portion of the dis- 
sertation presented in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the Ph.D. at New York 
University. The author would like to express 
his appreciation to Dr. Kalinkowitz for his 
critical suggestions and helpful guidance, 
and to the other members of his committee, 
Dr. Ben Avi and Dr. Schwebel, for their 
counsel, 


even submissiveness undermine self-asser- 
tion. Therefore, we can always conclude 
that when an individual produces com- 
pliant M, he has had to face obstacles so 
strong that he could not develop or main- 
tain an attitude of self-assertion. . . Aggres- 
sive M may be a sign of transition from 
assertion to compliance, In this connection 
it may be pointed out that children pro- 

duce more aggressive than compliant M's. 

Childhood is the period in which self- 

assertion is v frequently weakened by 

environmental stress. 

Two studies are relevant to the 
above hypothesis. Ames et al (1) report 
a normative study of 650 children 2 
through 10 years of age described as 
having both superior socio-economic 
status and intelligence. Their classifi- 
cation of human and animal move- 
ment into extensor, flexor, and static 
responses disclosed an irregular in- 
crease in extensor M which became 
the predominant type from 6 through 
10 years, "Flexor movements increase 
after 5 years reaching their high 
points at 7 and 10 years but never 
predominating.” There was no indi- 
cation that flexor responses were gain- 
ing on the extensor responses. They 
conclude, “Thus if we assume that 
the M responses do reflect the indivi- 
dual's role in life or the nature of his 
psychic activity, then it would seem 
from our data that this role becomes 
increasingly active and increasingly 
capable of expression as the child 
matures." They classified the FM re- 
sponses "along approximately the 
same lines as M responses” and found 
that strong extensor movement pre- 
dominated at all ages and that F 
was, in general, consistently more aC 
tive than M. With regard to aggre* 


sive M, the only activity listed 1? - 


their tables which can be so regarde 
is "fighting" which remained at ? 
low frequency level throughout with 
the exception of the 8 year group: 
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sponses were scored as assertive, com- 
pliant or ambiguous on the usual 
basis; extensor or centrifugal actions 
as assertive, and flexor or centripetal 
actions as compliant. Actions or posi- 
tions which could be considered 
neither extensor nor flexor were 
scored as ambiguous responses. Fol- 
lowing Piotrowski, the [ew cases 
where extensor and flexor elements 
were both present, the dominating or 
stronger action was scored. Illustra- 
tions of frequent responses in each 
category Were the following: 

‘Assertive: walking, running, climbing. danc- 
ing, fighting. flying. 

Compliant: lying down, hanging 
hanging on, sitting (down), leaning. bend- 
ing (down). 

Ambiguous: looking, standing, 
something, crying, laughing. 

To analyze further whatever changes 
did occur and to note the relation- 
ship between aggressive responses to 
assertive and compliant responses, all 

ere classified in 


movement responses w f 
terms of the purpose or meaning of 


the activity. ]llustrations. of these 
classifications and the activities sub- 
sumed under them were as shown in 
table on the next page. 
Because of. the large number of cate- 
ories, frequencies for each age group 
would be too small to apply statistical 
rocedures. However, trends might be 
evident which would clarify the data 
and be helpful in directing further 
research. . ’ 
Twenty white, native-born children, 
10 male and 10 female, were tested 
at each of three ages: 7-6 through 8-6; 
11-6 through 12-6; and 15-6 through 
16-6. The ages were selected to coin- 
cide with "latency," puberty, and 
adolescence, as well as providing 
equal temporal intervals. АП sixty 
subjects were tested in two New York 


down, 


holding 


ately 15 per cent of the re- 
doubts remained about the 
roper category. Mr. Herbert Fensterheim 
and Mr. Joseph Lakritz kindly served as 
judges. and with the author as third judge, 
unanimity or agreement by 2 out of 3 judges 
determined the category of all but a few 
responses. These last responses were scored 


"ambiguous." 


du. 
?]n approxim 
sponses, some 
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Hostility 

explosions 
Social-sexual 
Sociable-cooperative 
Physical activity 
Oral activity 
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fighting, quarreling, struggling. 

bomb bursting, atom bomb exploding. 

kissing, dancing. 

shaking hands, talking, lifting something together. 
jumping, climbing, swimming. 

cooking, eating, attacking prey. 


Passive hanging limp, holding on, leaning over, bending down. 
Static sitting, standing, lying down. ‘ 
Curiosity looking, watching, putting hands over eyes. } 
Escape-concealment-safety snuggled in nest, running into cave. 
Exhibitionism dancing alone, doing acrobatics. 
Inanimate movement \ 
water river flowing, waterfalls. 
smoke smoke rising, smoke going up from chimney. ] 
fire fire, burning. 
wind action flowing veil, wind blowing hair. 
science fiction rocket shop blasting off, space ship taking off. 
others sun giving off rays, object falling down. 
Ambiguous making something, clapping hands, barking, laughing. | 
City public schools. The calculated cance set at .05 or better. The p/2 
median incomes (18) of the areas measure was used where differences ; 
served by the schools were $4480 for were tested for increased compliant M 
the grammar school and $4682 for responses between age groups. 
the high school. Random selection R Р 
was employed in obtaining subjects. esults and Interpretation 
Tables were prepared with estimated Some major characteristics of the 
І.О. determined from the number of three groups are presented in Table I _ ] 


words correctly defined on the Stan- 
ford-Binet vocabulary test, and only 
those children scoring from 95 through 
125 estimated І.О. were included in 
the groups. The classroom teacher in- 
formed the students they would be 
tested and the experimenter indivi- 
dually explained the purpose of test- 
ing as the need to learn more about 
a new test, particularly for younger 
people in New York City. 'They were 
cautioned not to discuss the test with 
classmates “because it wouldn't be 
fair," which was apparently effective. 
All data was collected, coded, and the 
movement responses then scored by 
the examiner without knowledge of 
the age group of the subject. 

The Rorschach test was adminis- 
tered in the manner described by 
Klopfer and Kelley (9) with the ex- 
ception that, during the inquiry, ad- 
ditional questions were asked about 
each movement response. This was 
done for another study and did not 
affect the results reported here. The 
t-test for within and between groups, 
was employed with the level of signifi- 


for the purpose of comparison with 
other samples reported in the litera- 
ture and to illustrate that the sam- 
ples were sufficiently alike to provide 
a basis for comparison. There were 
no significant differences in estimated 
LQ. between the three groups and 
averages were within the normal 
range. With the exception of inani- 
mate movement, average number of 
R, M, and FM were within the ranges 
reported in the literature (1,5, 7, 8, 
10, 13, 15, 17). The average number 
of inanimate movement at 8 years 
was considerably greater than gener- 


Taste I. Mean Estimated 1.Q., Age 
R, and Types of Movement Responses 
for the Three Groups of Subjects 


Characteristics 8 years 12years 16 years 
Estimated 1.Q....... 108.7 107.2 108.6 
9.1 9.0 51 
8:0 11 16-1 
24.83 21.05 890.15 
s. 11.95 9.81 16.10 
Total movement... 4.01 4.75 5.92 
М. 1.10 1.60 2.39 
1.54 9.55 2.98 
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significant differences between the as- 
sertive, compliant, and ambiguous re- 
sponses. At 12 years assertive М was 
significantly greater than the compli- 
ant and the ambiguous responses. At 
16 years ambiguous M was significant- 
ly greater than compliant responses. 
(Assertive M was not significantly 

reater than compliant M, within the 
16 year group, even though the aver- 
age number of assertive M, 1.10, was 
absolutely greater than ambiguous M, 
1.05. The p-value was .097.) For FM, 
assertive movement was significantly 
reater than compliant and ambigu- 
ous responses at all ages and, at 12 
years, ambiguous responses were also 
significantly greater than compliant 
responses. Ап examination of between 
› differences discloses that asser- 


group 
M was significantly greater at 12 


tive 
d ambiguous M was 


than at 8 years an 
significantly greater at 16 than 12 
e FM was significantly 


years. Assertiv 
greater at 16 thar 
ant FM was sign! 


than 12 years. 
Because of the significant increase 


in R between 12 and 16 years, an ex- 
amination of the relative percentages 
was necessary "Table IV). At 8 and 16 
'ears the relative amounts of assertive, 
compliant, and ambiguous responses, 
for both M and FM were remarkably 
alike. Assertive and ambiguous M 
were of а proximately equal fre- 

{ compliant M accounted 


quency anc © 
for only one-fifth of all human move- 


thin and Between Groups 
p-values 


an 8 years and compli- 
ficantly greater at 16 


> compliant 

ambiguous 
> compliant 
S compliant 
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TABLE IV. Relative Percentages of Assertive, Compliant, and 
Ambiguous M and FM Responses 


Ames’ Study Present Results 

Type of Movement 8 years 8 years 12 years 16 years 
M percentages 

MG ——À EX a 43.2 40.8 63.9 41.4 

сошрдап ss MNT Gn ота. 20.9 99 4 99 4 18.9 

ZmnDIguOUuS m m oen 35.8 36.7 13.9 39.6 
FM percentages 

ANNIS Lied Е I EI TOUT Ai E а JE NE 66.3 60.8 74.9 63.0 

сорап г ыл мир реги 27.3 23.4 5.8 22.8 

ACCU aS Peg aaa он а о ЭЕ 6.5 15.6 19.2 14.2 


ment. For FM, the assertive response 
was the major type; compliant FM 
accounted for one-fifth; and ambigu- 
ous FM occurred in about one out of 
seven responses. 

The simplest interpretation of the 
above data, taking into consideration 
the significant rise in R between 12 
and 16 years, is that there is a signifi- 
cant increase, at 12 years, in assertive 
M (and probably FM also if the num. 
ber of R were controlled at 8 and 12 
years). For the M, this increase was 
at the expense of ambiguous responses 
and, for FM, the increased assertion 
depleted the compliant responses, At 
16 years, the pattern reverted to the 
same distribution as at 8 years. 


In interpreting content changes 
(Table V), no distinction will be 
made between M and FM although 
they are so distinguished in the table. 
Because of the large number of divi- 
sions, total frequencies of M and FM 
are more reliable measures, At 8 years, 
Inanimate movements’ and ‘Physical 
activity’ were the largest classifica- 
tions. For the 12 year group, ‘Physical 
activity,’ “Hostility and explosions,’ 
and ‘Sociable-cooperative’ activities 
were the largest, clearly indicating 
that the increased assertive movement 
was both of an aggressive and coop- 
erative nature, although predomin- 
antly aggressive. At 16 years, ‘Physical 
activity was once again most fre- 
quent, followed by ‘Static’ and ‘Hos. 
tility and explosions.’ Taking into 
consideration, once again, the signifi- 
cant increase in R between 12 and 16 
years, the major changes at 16 years 
were the increase in ‘Static’ responses 


and the increase in three classifica- 
tions with smaller total frequencies: 
Social-sexual,’ ‘Curiosity,’ and ‘Pas- 
sive.” ‘Physical activity’ and ‘Hostility 
and explosions’ were less often per- 
ceived, absolutely and relatively, at 16 
years than at 12 years. The increase 
in ‘Passive’ responses at 16 years ap- 
pears to be a return to the 8 year 
level whereas the increase in ‘Social- 
sexual’ and ‘Curiosity’ responses are 
new phenomena. 


Discussion 


These results provide no support 
for Piotrowski's hypotheses of a change 
from assertive to compliant M re- 
sponses. Although the increased ag- 
gressive responses found in the 12 
year group should herald the transi- 
Поп to compliant responses, the ex 
pected change was not evident at 1 
years. Rather, there was a return tO 
the same distribution of assertive, 
compliant, and ambiguous M re- 
sponses observed at 8 years, At all 
three ages, assertive FM was greater 
than assertive M and the same was 
true for the Ames et al sample. It 15 
Interesting to note that the relative 
percentages of the three types О 
movement in the Ames study were 
very similar to the percentages in this 
study (see Table IV). Since FM is pre- 
sumed to represent the childhood 
mode of adjustment and M the cul 
rent mode, the greater amount of as- 
sertive FM may have led Piotrowski 
to the hypothesis of increasing com- 
pliance. However, the relationship b€ 
tween assertive FM to assertive М 16 
mains fairly constant at all three ages: 
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TABLE V. Frequencies for Specific Activities of All Movement Responses for the Three Age Groups. * 2 

8 years 12 years 16 years 

Specific Activity M FM m total M FM m total M ЕМ m total 
TIOSCHILV а ааа 2:5 2.5 8. 9.5 17.5 2.5 8.5 12. 

ÉYDIOSIODSSS Е бл иктеш. 3. 8. 6. 6. 6. 6. 
SOCIAL COX Ua е E ын ыл 1. 1. 2.5 2.5 129 7.3 
ЅосіаЫе-соорегайіуе............................. 4. 2.5 6.5 10. 2: 12. 8.3 1. 9.3 
Рпузуса! асуу n. oem 25 15.5 18. 5. 27.5 32.5 T 22: 25.5 | 
Өтааспуу ые зе жш ..л=- 25 2: 1. 2: 1: 4, 1.5 4. 5.5 ‹ 
БасетуЄ е. e uL Еши 3.5 3. 6.5 i Де 2D 5.5 8. bu 
бао no Te Ae oe АНА TIT 4. 4. 8. 3. 3. 6. 9.5 12.5 22. чыл, 
болову хш ере Н asad а 1.5 3. 4.5 1.5 l. 2.5 4.8 5.5 10.3 3 

Escape-concealment-safety................... 2. 2. 1. 5. 6. 2: "4 4. 
PxmbidonismE Е 6. 3. 9. 2. 2. 2. 1 8. 
Inanimate movement 
Матет tae e. UM T 4.5 4.5 th 7 2: 2. 
ua) (E CLAUD mue M 5. 5. ke 1. 
бте E eue meo am UH pe 6. 6. 2.5 2.5 
WU ANIC ACEI ON! ыз e 1. 1. 5 5 1. 1. 
science fiction............--—...-. erreurs 2.5 25 1. 18 
оШегіпапішаќе................--.....-------- 12. 12. б. '6. 
'Yotalananimate......-.———2.—.——-- 31. 10. » т 11 
Ambiguous...........—.. serene 2. 2. l. 1 О 7.5 ел? 8.5 
* The columns M, FM and m do not tally with the averages presented in Table I, where, 


running" was scored % "curiosity" and 14 “physical activity." 


if other determinants such as color were seen in addi- 
ion to movement, each was given equal weight, i.e., % FC and 15 FM. In the above table, partial scores were also given, e.g., "looking and 
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Piotrowski's hypothesis of increasing 
compliant M may still be true but at 
an age greater than 16 years. Я 
That there is some difference in 
the psychological meaning of M and 
FM appears evident from the changes 
noted in the 12 year group. The in- 
creased assertive M takes place at the 
expense of ambiguous M whereas the 
increased assertive FM coincides with 
a decrease in compliant FM. At the 
M level, the relative percentage of 
compliant responses remains relative- 
ly stable but for FM, it is the ambig- 
uous responses that are constant. 
Davidson and Fay (4) reported a 
repression of fantasy during the 
"latency" period and A. Freud (6) 
described the increased scientific and 
mechanical interests during this peri- 
od. The high incidence of inanimate 
movement for the 8 year group sup- 
ports their observations for a middle- 
class group of students. These re- 
sponses declined sharply at 12 years, 
with the exception of ‘water’ re- 
sponses which may have some special 
symbolic meaning associated with the 
increased ‘Hostility and explosions’ 
and 'Sociable-cooperative' responses. 
Machover (11), on the basis of a de- 
velopmental study of figure draw- 
ings, reported. that aggression "mounts 
into explosive fantasy about 11 and 
later into an acted out rebellion at 
puberty." Ames et al reported in- 
creased aggressive FM responses in the 
9 and 10 year groups, and A. Freud 
observed increased hostility during 
puberty and adolescence. Support for 
these observations was found in the 
increased frequency of assertive re- 
sponses at 12 years which included 
many hostile, aggressive activities, 
The absolute number of hostile, ag- 
gressive responses declined moderate- 
ly at 16 years but, on a relative basis, 
the decline was appreciable. This dif. 
ference from A. Freud’s observations 
would need to be checked with other 
populations but it may be that the 
duration of hostile, aggressive be- 
havior is shorter in a “normal” mid- 
dle-class group than in her sample. 
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The increased ‘Social-sexual’ and 
‘Curiosity’ activities indicate the 
maturing sexual interests and its rep- 
resentational mental content. ‘Static 
responses at 16 years, which are con- 
siderably greater than at 8 and 12 
years both absolutely and relatively, 
may reflect the conflicts, uncertainties, 
and awkwardness of adolescents which 
are resolved by non-action rather than 
compliance. 

Thetford (16) reported the most 
acive M in his adolescent group 
whereas his 10 through 13 year group 
was constricted in a number of psy- 
chological processes. The most active 
M in this study was observed in the 
12 year group and the only indication 
of constriction was the lowest number 
of R which, however, was not signifi- 
cantly different than the 8 year group- 
The narrower age ranges employed in 
this study and the homogeneous mid- 
dle-class socio-economic status may be 
factors accounting for disparate re- 
sults, 


Summary and Conclusions 


The purpose of this study was to 
test Piotrowski’s hypothesis of in- 
creased compliant M responses re- 
sulting from the frustration and need 
to "adjust to more powerful and po- 
tentialy dangerous persons." The 
Rorschach was administered to three 
groups of 8, 12, and 16 year old chil- 
dren, each group consisting of 10 
male and 10 female students. Sub: 
jects were obtained from two New 
York City public schools in areas O 
approximately equal family incomes: 
On an absolute and relative basis, nO 
evidence was found for an increase i? 
compliant M responses and, therefore 
within the age span tested, no sup 
port for Piotrowski's hypothesis. 

The relative per cents of assertive 
compliant and ambiguous responses 
for both M and FM were the same 
at 8 and 16 years. At 12 years there 
was a significant rise in assertive 
responses which was largely of a” 
hostile, aggressive nature. At 12 years 
2 out of every 3 M and FM responses 


| 
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Some Relationships Among Sexual Characteristics 
of Human Figure Drawings 


CLIFFORD H. SwENSEN and Cart N. SiPPRELLE 
University of Tennessee 


It is generally assumed that various 
sexual characteristics of human figure 
drawings on the Draw-A-Person Test 
indicate the subject's sexual identifi- 
cation. For example, a subject draw- 
ing male and female figures that show 
little or no sexual differentiation is 
assumed to be confused concerning 
his own sexual identification. Or, a 
man whose first drawn figure on the 
DAP is a female would probably be 
considered to be femininely identi- 
fied. Since several aspects of draw- 
ings are used to determine a subject's 
sexual identification, it was felt desir- 
able by the authors to investigate the 
relationships among some of the sex- 
ual characteristics considered im- 
portant. 


METHOD 


The following sexual characteristics 
were investigated in this study: a 
sexual differentiation; (2) sex of the 
first drawn figure; (3) masculinity of 
the male figure and femininity of the 
female figure. 

The Draw-a-Person Test was ad- 
ministered individually to 25 men 
and 25 women of various diagnoses 
at the time they applied for treat- 
ment at the University of Tennessee 
Psychological Service Center, The sex 
ascribed by the subject to the first- 
drawn figure was noted. Each pair of 
drawings was rated on a sexual dif- 
ferentiation scale. This scale has nine 
points and ranges from drawings in 
which there is no discernable differ- 
entiation between the sexual charac- 
teristics of the male and female at 
the “poor” end of the scale to draw- 
ings in which the male and female 
figures are well differentiated and por- 
trayed at the “good” end of the scale. 
This scale is more fully described in 
a previous paper (3). 


To determine the relative masculin- 
ity of the male figures and femininity 
of the female figures, the male figures 
and the female figures were rank- 
ordered by two independent judges. 
The judges arranged the drawings of 
the male figure in order from the 
most masculine male figure to the 
least masculine male figure. The 
judges arranged the female drawings 
in order from the most feminine fe- 
male figure to the least feminine fe- 
male figure. The reliability of the 
judge's rankings of the drawings was 
checked by rank-order correlating 
Judge 15 rankings with Judge 2% 
rankings, The mean reliability of the 
rankings was .63. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Three of the relationships were sig- 
nificant at the .01 level of confidence: 
These results are presented in Table 
I. The .woman who drew feminine 
female figures tended to differentiate 
well between the sexes, whereas wom- 
€n who drew masculine female figures 
tended to differentiate less well be- 
tween the sexes. This correlation was 
—.68 and significant at the .01 level 
of confidence, ы 

Men who drew the more masculine 
male figures tended to draw the more 
masculine female figures whereas men 
drawing less masculine male figures 
drew less masculine female figures: 
The correlation was .50, and signifi 
cant at the .01 level of confidence. 

The men and women were cont 
pared for the masculinity of the male 
figure and the femininity of the f€ 
male figure. There was no significant 
difference between the men and wom 
en in the masculinity of the male fig- 
ure, although the men tended to draw 
slightly more masculine male figures 
than the women. However, the wont 
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TABLE I. Relationship between Sexual Characteristics of 
Drawings and Other Factors 


Factors 
И Statistics 
masculini 5 
ысу male figure уз. female figure... rho = —.03 
ee male figure vs. sexual differentiation rho ERU 
ur female figure xual differentiation. rho = —.68* 
ity female figure vs. sex first drawn figure. X 1.00 
Гын = -08 


sexi B dou 
ual differentiation vs. sex first drawn figure... 


Men 


masculinity na 
ulinity male figure vs. masculinity female figure 
sual differentiation 
cual differentiation 
sex ^ le ti irst drawn figure 
ual differentiation уз. sex first drawn figure... 


prageu nity male figure vs 
CUIR female figure vs 
sculinity male figure vs 


Men vs. Women 


nity male figure... 
arte female figure. 
iS rst drawn figure.. 

xual differentiation... 


ce group drew female figures 
than d re significantly more feminine 
men 2 female figures drawn by the 
S ELT 1e chi-square Was 8.16 which 
gnificant at the .01 level of con- 
ence, У 
еге was no significant difference 
Nom. the tendency of the men or 
first f to draw their own Sex in the 
men YS Eighteen (72%) of the 
i ape 18 (72%) of the women drew 
first dy wn sex first. The sex of the 
Related ce figure was not significantly 
Charact to any of the other sexual 
mony eristics. This finding is in har- 
вао the findings of previous 
Sex of (1, 4) which suggest that the 
related the first-drawn figure 15. not 
or femi to other indices of masculinity 
| ininity. 

between was no significant difference 
VES the ability of the men or 
Sexes P. differentiate between the 
Stentiation 4 drawings as this CT 
i V rode was determined by the 

"s lation rating scale. 
Ta quera, the findings could be 
are Beene as indicating that women 
Bure tha able to portray the female 
he mal ап men are, and can portray 
Fately д € figure just about as accu- 
of why s men. This raises the question 
cantly ° Чч don’t women do signifi- 
etter in differentiating be 


* Significant at .01 level. 


tween the sexes so far as the sexual 
differentiation scale ratings are con- 
cerned. The answer to this question 
apparently lies in several statistics that 
are not significant at an acceptable 
level but that do show trends. Men 
tended to render male figures that 
were somewhat more masculine than 
the male figures drawn by the women, 
but not significantly 50. Also the men 
who drew the more masculine male 
figures tended to differentiate better 
between the sexes in their drawings 
but not significantly. And finally, 
women did differentiate a little bet- 
ter between the sexes in their draw- 
ings but again not significantly so. 
All of these conclusions should be 
tempered with some caution since the 
sample was relatively small and com- 
osed of subjects who had psycho- 


ogical problems serious enough to 
ire treatment. And 


requi: of 14 com- 
uted statistics, three could be signifi- 


cant by chance. 
SUMMARY 


The Draw-a-Person Test was given 
to 25 men and 25 women prior to 
entering psychotherapy. Sex of the 
first-drawn figure was noted, the draw- 
ings were rated on sexual differentia- 
tion, and the male and female draw- 
ings for each group were rank-ordered 
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on a masculinity-femininity contin- 
uum. The relationships among the 
above mentioned measures were det- 
ermined. The following relationships 
were found to be significant at the 
.01 level of confidence: Men who drew 
masculine male figures tended to draw 
masculine female figures; women who 
drew the most feminine female figures 
tended to differentiate better between 
the sexes than the women who drew 
the less feminine female figures; the 
women's drawings of the female figure 
were significantly more feminine than 
the men's drawings of the female 
figure. 


Sexual Characteristics of Human Figure Drawings 
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Use of the Rorschach in the Diagnosis of Teacher Effectiveness’ 


: PrRcivAL M. SYMONDS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


| and STEPHANIE DUDEK 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University 


sli pi now well known that person- 
жя бабы important factor іп the ef- 
also i os the teacher; and it is 
Бон помп that the Rorschach 
йолан potential for the study of 
quantit Y^ There is a voluminous 
Ways "i os ongoing research to find 
ness for thee ne teacher effective- 
method Ene purpose of discovering a 
їп уо methods which can be used 
results s selection. But to date the 
appointing been on the whole dis- 
abilit ng. Tests of knowledge and 
en т low correlation with any 
titude п of teaching effectiveness, At- 
ut the Ven TOMES appear promising, 
el ыны are inconsistent. Some 
Боп in the use of projective 
results d has gone forward but the 
ше hough suggestive, have not 
fu fica. nstrated their practical use- 
о ais study reports the possibilities 
i eee in predicting teacher 
О Саш, к The data consist of the 
Whom Pu of nineteen teachers on 
ata не first author has extensive 
Hass ed on interviews, observation 
Апен practice, the Thematic 
ade а Test, and information 
Pring sie able by supervisors an 
tunity g s who have had an oppor 
teachers o observe the work of these 
^ Orschachs у an extended period. The 
hore ее obtained by the first 
th With mechanical recording on 
udograph. 
ae 
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Ack 
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for Rov ledgments are made to the Council 


bia у ыз the Social Sciences of Colum- 
sible the sity for grants which made pos- 
Were inci basic study of the teachers whi 
aty ended in this study and to the Fac- 
Jolumpi arch Fund of Teachers College, 
Possib e а University for a grant which made 
he Rorsep analysis and interpretation O 
Schach protocols, 


The Rorschachs have been scored 
and interpreted by the second author. 
The interpretations are contained in 
three sets of reports for each teacher: 
a report on the Rorschach psycho- 
gram, a sequence analysis, and a com- 
prehensive report. In the latter, each 
point made and conclusion drawn is 
indexed to a separate report giving 
the Rorschach evidence on which 
each conclusion is based. This makes 
it possible not only to appraise the 
characteristics of each teacher from 
the Rorschach but to determine the 
Rorschach sign or signs which served 
as a basis for each characteristic. 


The first step was to establish the 
correlation between estimates of teach- 
ing effectiveness based on the Ror- 
schach and independent estimates 
based on acquaintance with each in- 
dividual’s teaching performance. On 
the basis of his extensive and intimate 
knowledge of the work of each teacher, 
the first author ranked them in or- 
der of teaching effectiveness accord- 
ing to his judgment. The second 
author did the same on the basis of 
her blind Rorschach interpretations. 
The correlation between these two 
sets of rankings was ‚60. Mrs. Dudek 
ranked them again a second time on 
the basis of her direct reading of the 
Rorschach protocols, this time yield- 
ing a correlation of .54 with the cri- 
terion. As a third check a third work- 
er, Dr. Arthur К. Jensen, ranked the 
nineteen teachers on the basis of the 
Rorschach reports, having in addition 
the benefit of knowing the factors to 
Jook for in the Rorschachs which are 
indicative of teacher success (to be 
reported later in this paper) and these 
rankings correlated .54 with the cri- 
terion based on the rankings of the 
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first author. This correlation would 
have been much higher if proper 
weights had been given to aggressive 
tendencies in one teacher. 

These correlations are considerably 
higher than anyting hitherto reported 
in the literature on factors predictive 
of teacher success. Flanagan (3) re- 
ported years ago a correlation of .51 
between the National Teacher Exam- 
inations and the rating of teachers by 
supervisors. A later study (6) reports 
a correlation between the National 
Teacher Examination and judgments 
of. faculty members on students likely 
to succeed in teaching of .48. But 
Delaney (2) in a doctoral dissertation 
reporting on the use of the National 
Teacher Examinations in Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, found a correlation of 
only .17 between the Common Exam- 
ination of the National Teacher Ex- 
aminations and a composite of the 
judgments of principals and super- 
visors on teaching effectiveness, and 
the highest correlation of any of the 
subtests—the optional examination in 
Elementary Education—with the cri- 
terion of supervisor's judgments was 
27. In this study the National 
Teacher Examination added only .04 
to the multiple correlation of .446 
based on a combination of interview 
and an evaluation of training and 
experience. 

An early study by Yaukey and 
Anderson (11) reported an average 
correlation of .26 between tests of 
professional fitness and teaching suc- 
cess as reported in several studies. 

Recognizing the impropriety of 
drawing conclusions of general sig- 
nificance from a study of only nine- 
teen teachers, an attempt was made 
to discover the factors in the Ror- 
schach which made it possible to pre- 
dict teaching effectiveness equivalent 
to a correlation of .60. Most studies 
using the Rorschach which have led 
to disappointing results have at- 
tempted to ascertain the value of the 
Rorschach by correlating individual 
signs. This time we started in with 
the Rorschach report—a personality 
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description—with the thought that if 
the factors in this report could be 
found to differentiate the better from 
the poorer teachers, it might be pos- 
sible to work back to the Rorschach 
factors which served as a basis for the 
statements in the Rorschach report. 

The top five and the bottom five 
teachers were selected on the basis of 
the criterion ranking, and the Ror- 
schach reports of these individuals at 
the extremes of the distribution were 
studied with the intention of finding 
factors which were mentioned in the 
top five reports which were the op- 
posite of factors in the bottom five 
reports. Four such factors were found. 
Four of the five better teachers 
showed superior personality organiza- 
tion as evidenced by such comments 
in the reports as “organizing ability 
more adequate,” “organizational cap- 
acity superior,” “a very good organiz- 
ing capacity,” and “a well-ordered 
person.” Four ‘of the five poorer 
teachers showed inferior personality 
organization as evidenced by such 
statements as “basic ego organization 
is schizoid,” “his thinking and plan- 
ning are disorganized,” "very poor ог- 
ganization of his energy," "such à 
pathological lack of organization 1n 
thinking that her thought processes 
verge on confusion.” 

A second factor that differentiates 
the top from the bottom groups 1$ 
judgment and reasoning. Statements 
to the effect that “her reasoning ап 
judgment appear to be good," "her 
judgment and reasoning are gener- 
ally very good," “his judgment is al- 
most never bad,” “her thinking is €t- 
ficient, her judgment superficial but 
good” appear in four of the five bet 
ter teachers. Statements like "her 
judgment is poor and she is complet 
ly incapable of differentiating Þe 
tween important and inconsequenti i 
details,” “extremely poor judgment 
and rigidity of thought processes 
characterize two of the lower five i" 
dividuals. 

A third factor differentiating th? 
two extreme groups is capacity to 1 
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гонг. This is somewhat dif- 
SUR ncm warmth and not identical 
of the E Sparty to love others. Four 
e etter teachers were char- 
сои in this way by such state- 
EM un she is interested in people 
pathize- eT good capacity Wore 
inely Pe them," "she is genu- 
capable о е, lively, pleasant and 
Dort wi о extensive emotional rap- 
е а people,” "she makes а good 
Tend » with people," "she shows a 
0 automatic, mechanical social 
good КОМ, in the manner of a 
ties ner Four of the five poorer 
others s had poor capacity to relate to 
ments asi evidenced by such state- 
EE ee is no evidence of any 
[еге у for warmth or affection, 
ФИДАИЛ very little awareness of, or 
capacit in, people as persons, her 
with y to make emotional rapport 
NS Беррі is very poor,” “she has 
= pacity to relate to people and 
shi le need for emotional relation- 
ps with people.” 

n M the two extreme groups 
Gf € differentiated on the basis 
pense сол. Two individuals in the 
sion ee either had less aggres- 
gressive express or they had their ag- 
fro] as tendencies under better con- 
as сү Чепсеа Љу such statements 
Bression , is very little evidence of ag- 
ae or hostility, she harbors lit- 
ence 225 hostility or spite. The ab- 
tection a trait is easy to escape de- 
o a perhaps accounts for 
ager re to comment on the absence 
EI түе traits more fully in the 
signifi, teachers. But aggression was 
Oorer EE factor in four of the five 
Stateme eachers as evidenced by such 
or Ша. as “his inability to accept 
Erie Dong and largely Б 
lain ar е, destructive impulses," "her 
tile; get o£ difficulty resides in ћ05- 
Schach or sve impulses,” “the Ror- 
citable ps a picture of a highly ех, 
o E Ne: energetic person, 
Breat th ility and aggression 15 so 
be у that it makes her too restless (0 
Perioq gp ople for more than a brie 
time," In the case of these 
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poorer teachers, the hyperaggressive- 
ness may express itself in different 
ways; їп some cases by uncontrolled 
impulsive behavior and in others by 
extreme reactivity and reaction for- 
mation. 

A statistical test of the significance 
of the differences reported for the 
above four factors reveals that two of 
them—organization and empathy—fall 
at the .05 level of significance, while 
judgment and reasoning and aggres- 
sion may be expected to show oppo- 
site occurrences at the extremes of a 
group of teachers as frequently as re- 

orted in this study as a matter of 
chance with a probability of .17 which 
is somewhat higher than is commonly 
accepted as convincing that the dif- 
ferences could be not attributed to 
chance. According to current statis- 
tical thinking, the first two of these 
factors have been convincingly dem- 
onstrated to differentiate better from 
poorer teachers and no further test of 
their significance 15 necessary. The 
significance of the other two factors 


is hypothetical only and further tests 
would be necessary before it could be 
said with any certainty that they dif- 
ferentiate between better and poorer 


teachers. These estimates of proba- 
bility were made with the help of 
“probability Tables for Item Analysis 
by Means of Sequential Sampling” 

repared by H. M. Walker and Sid- 
ney Cohen.! It was thought by these 
statisticians that if one found differ- 
ences that fell below the .05 level, one 
would continue to add cases and make 
repeated tests in a process of sequen- 
tial sampling until it became clear 
that the differences would or would 
not fall beyond the required .05 level. 
This would be appropriate only if 
one could draw on unselected items 
or individuals. But the individuals in 
this study yet to be included in this 
test would have to be drawn from 
those nearer the middle rank and pre- 
sumably the chances of their showing 
trends in the desired direction would 
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become less and less. Kelley (5) many 
years ago showed that 27% was the 
optimum cutting point in a distribu- 
tion for determining the differences 
of the tails of the distribution with 
the optimum confidence. With fewer 
than 27% the smaller N lowers the 
confidence even though the differ- 
ences may become larger, and more 
than 27% decreases the differences 
even though N becomes larger. Five 
out of nineteen is close to the 27% 
for these data. 

Other factors were investigated but 
nothing of a clearcut nature could 
be discerned. Three of the poorer 
teachers showed marked depressive 
trends, but these same trends might 
also have been present without being 
labeled as such in the better teachers. 
Some of the poorer teachers showed 
strong anxiety and feelings of inferior- 
ity, but this also was true of some of 
the better teachers. High intelligence 
characterized some individuals in 
both groups. The better teachers 
showed drive, energy, and ambition, 
but so did some of the poorer group. 
Some members of both groups had 
exhibitionistic tendencies and were 
compulsive. It appeared at first that 
the poorer teachers tended to be in- 
troverted, but this could not be said 
of all, and the same held true of the 
better teachers, Individuals in both 
groups showed good and poor control, 
were active or passive. 

To summarize, out of a large num- 
ber of personality variables, only four 
seemed to differentiate the better 
from the poorer teachers: 1) person- 
ality organization, 2) judgment and 
reasoning, 3) ability to relate to 
others, 4) amount of aggression. But 
it should be emphasized again that no 
definitive conclusions can be reached 
on the basis of nineteen teachers. 


However, there are indications that 
these factors may have greater validity 
than might be supposed from the ten- 
uousness of these data. In another 
study as yet unpublished from quite 
different data (10) the author reached 
the conclusion that effective teachers 
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could be distinguished from less ef- 
fective teachers by three factors: 1) 
liking children, 2) inner strength, and 
3) personality organization. These 
three factors are remarkably similar 
to the three factors in the present 
study. Personality organization 15 
identical in the two studies, "Liking 
for children" bears a close resemb- 
lance to "being able to relate to peo 
ple." It is probably that being able 
to relate is the more fundamental and 
that the matter of liking per se is not 
the prime issue. Christine Olden (7, 
pp. 111-126) in an insightful article 
on "Adult Empathy with Children 
says "Mature empathy, educationally 
useful, is independent of love for the 
object. Moreover, love may even ham- 
per useful empathy as it does free- 
floating attention. This is one of the 
many reasons why empathy of parents 
with their own children is more com- 
plicated and difficult to achieve than 
with other children. You can have 
empathy with a child whom you love; 
but you do not empathize with a chil 
because you love him." (7, p. 118). 
The factor of inner strength 15 
closely related to the factor of ag 
gression in the present study. In my 
earlier study, I surmised that the €s- 
sence of inner strength was the capac 
ity to manage and direct one's a£ 
gression constructively and the pres 
ent study gives strength to that 45 
sumption. In addition, the matter O 
empathy and aggression are proba 
related. In the article above referred 
to, Olden says “Empathy is temp 
rarily blocked by the adult’s aggre* 
sion toward children in its тапу 
forms. . . Aggression blocks empathy 
even when the aggression is directed 
not against the possible object of € 
pathy, but against someone else, eve” 
Someone not present." (7, p. 119). 4 
Ryan’s factor analyses of teacher” 
were not designed to get at qualitl© 
of teacher effectiveness, but more si? 
ply at clusters of factors that come OU 
of classroom observation of teacher 
However, his first factor which Es 


scribes the teacher "who shows a li 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ot an affection for pupils” can 
the Bares with the third factor in 
ds po study "capacity to relate 
Ast p Ryans' factor 2, "system- 
Behav: procedure and responsible in 
acaavior' is distinctly related to 
А organizing capacity” in the 
ара study. Ryans’ third factor of 
EY HMM initiative was not 
mU o be a differentiating factor 
А present study (8, 9, 4). 
а ед0 ет study by Coffman (1) has 
adds EE to our attention that 
Ens itional corroboration to these 
крип This investigator inter- 
UAE ted college students ratings of 
Scales et eee on seventeen rating 
cluded t from a factor analysis con- 
xe b that the correlations could 
En determined by four in- 
Edo factors: a) empathy, b) or- 
etc. d ion, c) punctuality, neatness, 
of E verbal fluency. The first two 
e aes also appear іп the pres- 
that is y. There seems to be evidence 
anal 1e conclusions reached from the 
on: is of the Rorschach interpreta- 
CEN these nineteen teachers 1s not 
Cons ing that is a matter of chance 
anes ence, but that corroborative evi- 
m from other studies gives the 
c study considerable validity. 
plied eh the Rorschach reports sup- 
Statem е Rorschach evidence for each 
to tra ent made, an effort was made 
dif кс back these four factors which 
D аса the better from the 
to the teachers to the signs that led 
LAN conclusions in the Rorschach. 
ing si results were somewhat confus- 
sion ee because the same conclu- 
abilit or instance, better organizing 
evide, — was reached from different 
erent ce in the Rorschach for dif 
counts шааны: This probably ac- 
studies or the fact that in scores O 
ith останова of Rorschach signs 
ver leq er variables have seldom 1 
nor Tape positive results (12). . 
Rorscha ample, roughly the best single 
ing abit criterion of “good organiz- 
good we was a large number © 
S How and also well elaborated 
wever, the correlation of num- 
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ber of W's with the criterion ranking 
of teaching efficiency made by the 
first author was only 4.26. The fol- 
lowing signs were used as a basis for 
drawing the conclusion of better or- 
ganizing capacity in four of the five 
better teachers: “perceptions articu- 
Jate—can elaborate picture in detail— 
can account for all parts of the blot,” 
“articulate, spontaneous, very high 
үү,” “high W%—when he is able to 
see a W he can account for every 
art without being asked to —able to 
take blot and fit all the parts to- 
gether—even though the response is 
not too good,” “tendency to be articu- 
late—able to take blot and fit all the 
parts together.” Of four of the five 

oorer teachers, some had а high 
number of W's without showing “high 
organizing ability.” For instance, one 
individual with 143 R had 16 W but 
his responses showed “disorderly se- 
quence with much repetition.” An- 
other individual had 10 W but only 
9 D. His Rorschach showed "much 
impulsivity with little capacity to 
round out his W's and he had no 
concrete, practical sense." A third had 
only 1 W and many dd so that she 
“doesn’t know the important part of 
anything." The fourth individual had 
«noor form and vague concepts 50 
that she was confused about what she 


" 


saw. 

Decision as to "judgment and rea- 
soning” are more closely tied to a 
single Rorschach factor—high F4%— 
than any other characteristic exam- 
ined. But other Rorschach signs such 
as high W, good sequence and a large 
number of P's also contribute to this 
factor. Of the better teachers, high 
judgment and reasoning were based 
on "good W, good F+%, well elab- 
orated М”; "good form-level, good W, 
good sequence." But of the two poorer 
teachers, One is said to have poor 
judgment because of "dd and only 1 
M." While another has “extremely 

oor judgment" because of "very poor 
s канш to be over specific in 
concepts which are vague, no initial 
delay in colored cards.” 


———————— 
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With regard to the capacity to re- 
late to others, the one Rorschach cri- 
terion most frequently referred to was 
M. However, it was not merely the 
number of M’s but also their quality, 
and other Rorschach factors contrib- 
uted also—notably color and shading. 
(The correlation of the criterion— 
with M was +.33, with SC+.10 and 
with X(c--K) was —.04). For example, of 
one of the better teachers who showed 
good capacity to relate, it was said 
"many M's and good M's. They are 
real human beings and she shows 
variety and capacity to change the 
roles. There is lots of color and good 
Fc in card VI. The responses are not 
stereotyped, and there is a desire to 
communicate and to show off." Of 
another it was said, "good M and a 
constructive M on III (two women 
working over a kettle) Emotional 
capacity not too good—lots of color, 
outgoing red—extroverted—afraid of 
people. Shows sensitivity (Fc).” Of 
another it is said, "not so many M's 
but much color—very extroverted— 
much outgoingness—tries to put self 
across. Color (which has to go some- 
where) goes into her teaching. She 
shows a need to go out to people." 

Then of the poorer teachers who 
are unable to relate to others, the sec- 
ond author says from the Rorschach 
record "too much K—overwhelmed 
by inadequacy—couldn't possibly re- 
late well—flooded by anxiety—distorts 
his relations with others because he 
is so uncomfortable with himself— 
quality of M in III and VII artificial 
and with derogatory connotations." 
Of the Rorschach of another of the 
poorer teachers, the second author says 
"M is minus. In III, M is one person, 
not two persons in a relationship. 
Even the animals in VII are stuffed 
and mounted, There is intensity and 
impulsivity of color. No FC or Fc. 
H% 1s very low." 

With regard to aggression in the 
Rorschach, the second author draws 
heavily on content and the quality of 
M and C in the record. Of one of the 
better teachers, the second author 
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says, "no aggressive FM or discordent 
M; no violent color, yet he gives an 
unpleasant spider and web response 
in X with unpleasant elaborations of 
the concept. Afraid of aggression from 
other people—he has aggression but it 
doesn't come out." or of another bet- 
ter teacher, the second author says, 
“No aggressive content, no negative 
color, very controlled mechanized M 
—masochistic tendencies." 


But the aggression in the records 
of the poorer teachers is described as 
follows: "Indirect aggressive content 
such as claws, pincers, jet plane, pliers, 
as well as directly aggressive content 
such as guns, atomic bomb explosion, 
combined with high F+%, shallow 
color, very high shading, suggesting 
suppressed controlled aggression." Or 
again, "Ageression hinted at in M of 
first two cards (Card I reminds of 
Sohrab and Rustum—the latter kills 
the former, his son; Card II looks like 
people dancing—they don't look like 
Indians—it wouldn't really be a war 
dance, but it might have some reli- 
gious significance) and vehemently 
denied in III through an over-empha- 
sis of the cooperative element of the 
M. Dragons breathing fire in ІХ be 
come picture objects of the Walt Dis- 
ney type, robbed of real vital quality. 

gression indicated by many те. 
sponses over-emphasizing sweetness. 
“M in III very aggressive (fire coming 
out of man's mouth); fireworks in I 
1s explosion." 

These illustrations are given tO 
demonstrate that the significance 1? 
the Rorschach cannot be found by 2 
mere counting of signs, but by an at- 
tempt to interpret the character 9 
the responses both from their forma 


qualities and the nature of their 
content. | 


SPECIAL STUDY or DISCREPANCIES 


It is possible to study the data fut 
ther to discover the basis for the dis 
crepancy between the rankings of ё 
first and second author. 

The largest discrepancy was of ? 
teacher whom the second author р" 


== 
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in fourth place on the basis of the 
Rorschach and whom the first author 
put in seventeenth place on the basis 
of first-hand contact and observation. 
This teacher who formerly taught in 
high school was relieved of her posi- 
tion because the pupils “ran away 
with her." She is now a counselor in 
mur high school and does well 
Sod she sees one pupil at a time. 
1е is a cultured person, widely read 
and interested in music and art. The 
Orschach presents her as an intel- 
€ctual and ideational person, cooper- 
oure pleasant and capable of being 
fr oing and spontaneous and it was 
om this picture that the second 
п undoubtedly gave the high 
that pua The Rorschach also states 
at her main area of disturbance 1s 
an ageression апа hostility which 
“ms to have been successfully re- 
Pressed through reaction formation 
EA denial, We have here, then, a per 
n who has many of the qualities 
M БО to make up a good teacher, 
t who failed as a classroom teacher 
Ee UM she was unable to show che 
re essary assertiveness and firmness 
quired to deal with a classroom of 
Pupils, 
ihe the opposite side is a teacher 
of = the second author on the basis 
Biz Rorschach put in eleventh 
ie while the first author on = 
ee of case data put her in thn 
tation This teacher has a good repu- 
Оп in her school as being a force- 
‚ Energetic teacher who establishes 
lehiou tionis with her po д 
| отасћа 2000 results with Бота 
\оѕ ty eport speaks ої perve» "" 
tem У and acute anxiety. The at 
] Apt to йе i ‘lity has 
ed al with the hostility 
a masochistic character. UP 
nkin ts the second author based ВЕ 
is 8. But the Rorschach also = 
800d ¢ interested in people and 1as 
Her nr e to empathize with them. 
еер T of aggressive energy 15 what 
ису going апа its use 15 we 
Hey нее far as society 15 concerned. 
ly Well Pitionism appears to be fair- 
ontrolled and used construc 
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tively to endow her teaching with a 
dynamic, lively quality. In short, al- 
though hostility and anxiety are re- 
vealed by the Rorschach which was 
the basis for giving her a ranking in 
the middle position, the constructive 
use of her aggressive and exhibition- 
istic tendencies helped to make her 
effective as a teacher. 

In a third case, the second author 
on the basis of the Rorschach gave a 
ranking of fifteen while the first 
author from the case data gave a rank- 
ing of seven. This mother of four 
children was teaching a second grade 
class with considerable success in an 
energetic fashion. The Rorschach re- 
port describes her as a lively, hyster- 
ical woman with typical "effort" syn- 
drome in terms of a compulsive drive 
to activity and sociability. But there 
are deep feelings of inadequacy and 
inferiority and anxiety Is pervasive 
and chronic. It is on the basis of such 
factors that she was given à low rank- 
үе second author. In addi- 
tion, the Rorschach report speaks of 
an "effective persona of an active 
dvnamic woman who has more energy 
than the average person and shoul 
be admired for it.” Her interest in 
controlling and manipulating gas 
vironment is abnormally lm F 
aggression 15 for the most ae on 
structively used. This picture 
verson coincide with the айе that 
served as the basis for the judgment 
of the first author. 

It is evident from these three cases 
of discrepancy between the two sets 
of rankings that the trouble is not 
with the Rorschach which presents a 
faithful picture of the many sided 
aspects of personality, but of knowing 
which of the aspects are crucial in 
determining the kind of teacher a 

erson will be, It 15 quite possible 
that the first author erred to some 
extent in his judgment by overvalu- 
ing traits of assertiveness while un- 
dervaluing some of the qualities that 
make for effective teaching in the less 
assertive and less demonstrative per- 
son. The second author, on the other 
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hand, based decisions on the general 
goodness of a person and freedom 
from neuroticism and did not fully 
take into account the devastating ef- 
fects of aggressive hostility, whether 
under- or overcontrolled on success- 
ful teaching. A person who both 
knows the Rorschach and also the 
qualities that make for successful 
teaching should undoubtedly be able 
to predict teaching success correspond- 
ing to a correlation of well over .60. 
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E E Pa ‚ Barcelona psychia- 
Wishin E Pigem, „published his 
ë bae est, called “Prueba de la 
presión desiderativa" (5). When 
P acquainted with it, I was struck 
might originality and I felt that I 
child ma е a trial with it in my 
"ie тронак practice. Soon I 
in di that it was of enormous value 
as 1 е amination of children and 
tant Bp; iced that even many impor- 
S ere рини contributions to science 
other idm accessible to workers in 
paper anguage territories, I read a 
tion A" this subject for the Associa- 
Py n Neurologists and 
contact rists (4). Then I came into 
develo with Henry Р. David, who 
ЧОП” pa a similar “Projective Ques- 
of o Supposing that it might be 
ers to = to Anglo-American work- 
bue e note of Pigem's work, I 
ences he record my latest experi- 
рте D the test of the Wishing 
Use in n in the form I had come to 

TI he practice with children. 
Bs еа point of Pigem's study 
may be recognition that any person 
him th characterized by assigning to 
Stotle ha га ѕоте animal, Агі- 
istics e ascribed typical character- 
of the rd animals in his "History 
Bken o nimals, which have been 
eryday in to describe people in ev- 
Ke ex ier i “i In every idiom there 
lamb ressions such as “as gentle as 
The tis: as brave as a lion," etc. 
superfiu, of an adjective may even be 
acterize Ous, as it is possible to char- 
Daring Аан, merely by com- 
Unde i with an animal. We 
the © т clearly what is meant by 
onkeys аша of hares, snakes, 
eed 52, 985 and so on. Do we 1n- 
Come RE a clear conception? We 
© know that the same animal 


Wi 


is suitable for quite different char- 
acterizations. A person can be as true 
as a dog, another person can be as 
mean as the same animal, The pig is 
a symbol for laziness, but for dirti- 
ness too. I will come back to this 
point. 

If we examine the loregoing list 
more closely, we notice that the char- 
acterizations have not all come about 
in the same way. It is a well-known 
fact that man considers himself to be 
far superior to the animals, If a per- 
son is said to behave "like an ani- 
mal," this genera ization does not re- 
fer to an outstanding quality. There 
is a long list of characterizations 
which are derived from the precon- 
ceived idea that animals lack intelli- 
gence, as witness the expressions: "as 
stupid as an ass,” "as a sheep," or 
even "as an owl" (the classic symbol 
of wisdom!). 

The characterizations mentioned 
have no reference whatever to special 
qualities of the particular animals; 
they are drawn from our conception 

Js in general. But there are 


of anima пег: | 
ошег characterizations which are 


based on а specific quality of the ani- 
mal in question. This can be an out- 
ward feature, which then becomes a 
symbol for a psychological character- 
istic. Examples of this are “as thick- 


skinned as an elephant,” “аз smooth 
as an eel, 


” “а butterfly mentality.” 
This way of characterizing is yet more 
striking if we take inanimate objects 
to designate people, eg., “as hard as 
a stone,” "as stiff as a broom.” 


Quite another type of characteriza- 
tion originates from the idea that ani- 
mals possess psychological traits, Or- 
iginally it is the animal which — 
mostly in fairy tales — possesses hu- 
man features : the cruel wolf, the sly 
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fox, the proud peacock. So far as man 
in his turn may be compared with an 
animal another group of character- 
istics comes into existence: “аз false 
as a cat," "as meek as a lamb." Even 
inanimate objects can serve as a model 
for this kind of characteristic. A 
Dutchman can be “as honest as gold,” 
whereas an American can be “as true 
as steel." 


Now I pass on to Pigem's “Prueba 
de la expresión desiderativa." It is 
straightforward, short and simple. It 
might even be considered a parlor 
game, but in reality it is a most valu- 
able projective test, as it induces the 
tested person to reveal himself. As a 
matter of course the atmosphere in 
which the test is carried out must be 
easy; there must be a genial relation- 
ship based on confidence. It is best 
for the examiner to include the test 
in the conversation so that it becomes 
part of the psychiatric interview. I, 
myself, usually proceed in such a way 
that in the course of the conversation 
I say at a suitable moment (to ado- 
lescent and adult persons) "Now I 
would like to ask you something ra- 
ther queer, about which you have 
probably never thought before. Any- 
how I suppose that you will be able 
to give a satisfactory answer. Just 
try!” And then follows Pigem’s test. 
Needless to say that the tone in which 
the test is carried out is all-important, 
especially with children. 


The test consists of two questions, 
the first of which reads (literal trans- 
lation from the Spanish) “What would 
you like to be, if you had to return 
to this world and you could not be a 
person? You may be whatever you 
like. Choose from everything that 
exists. What would you like to be?” 


When I started to use Pigem’s ques- 
tion in my work with children I felt 
that I needed another formula, which 
might suit more with the child’s at- 
titude of mind. I invented the follow- 
ing version: “Jmagine that a ma- 
gician — you know what that is? (if 
necessary I give an explanation) — 
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comes to you and wants to turn you 
into something and you are allowed 
to say what you would like to be, 
what would you say? You could 
choose anything there is!” In the be- 
ginning I used to add: “except boy 
and man, girl and woman.” But once 
having forgotten to finish my instruc- 
tion in this way, I had the experi- 
ence that the omission of above-men- 
tioned restrictions gave more and 
even indispensable data. ч 
Children are, as I came to notice, 
often inclined to name a special kind 
of adult, e.g, an Indian or even 4 
member of a particular profession. 
Children often take the question as 
an inquiry into their choice of career. 
For this reason I changed over to the 
Systematic omission of the restrictive 
explanations. But, if the child chose 
some human being, I proceeded: 
“Tt is very nice, that you made your 
choice, but now I see that I have for- 
gotten something very important. The 
magician I told yow of cannot make 
persons. That means, that you can- 
not choose a boy nor a man, a gir 
пот a woman!” Whether the child 1$ 
able to make a new choice or not, 
conclude: “Now you must imagine 
that the magician cannot turn you 
into the thing you wanted to be- 
Then he says to you: I am sorry, but 
that is not ‘possible. I must turn you 
into something else, but I promise 
you, that I am not going to turn yo" 
into something you do mot like. 50 
tell me, what would you neuer like 
to be?" In this manner I obtain in 
the majority of cases two wishes (or 
even more), so to say a positive wish 
and a negative one. I will explain thé 
importance of this fact later on. 
When I met Pigem in Barcelona, I 
told him of my version and he the? 
told me that he himself sometimes 
used another version with adults 
namely: "Imagine that you are dead: 
standing before the gate of Heave” 
ready to enter, and that Saint Pete" 
Says to you that unfortunately he Ва 
no more places and that Һе must se” t 
you back to earth for a while, but DO 


| 
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uu en shape. What would you 
this p. e then? ]t is obvious that 
esula iem ta our Protestant country 
subj Sis В ly be applied to the adult 
E n ut that is not of impor- 
e of x principle is clear: the 
Е pe question must suit the 
uc of the tested subjects, who 
that will scenes to a epee 
light. ing their inner desires to 
now return to the fact that one 
exte _can illustrate different char- 
B adi In recognition of this, 
Ae rh added another question to the 
Sym Nur produces the subject's W ish 
The wi ("Símbolo  desiderativo )- 
ed pua must be explained, to this 
tion: pem put the following ques- 
What magine that I have never seen 
nothi you choose and that I know 
what ng about it. Just describe to me 
СЫ is like." Then the subject pro- 
presi his Wish Expression (“Ех- 
sión desiderativa"). 
пева, according to my own expe 
БҮ one does not get very much 
Бе ег with children in this way. It 
mere са to be much better to ask 
WOT oon blank: “Now tell me, why 
“Wh you like to be that?” and 
до if. would it be so unpleasant to 
Cases a In by far the majority of 
answe he examiner gets a satisfactory 
od E Moreover, in case this. meth- 
PN oue fail, it still is possible to 
questi with Pigem’s original second 
stion. 

ij, believe it would be advisable to 
exam ys the foregoing with some 
often? D An animal which is very 
is chosen is the dog, the domes- 
Whig mal beyond compare, with 
easily DA can identify himself very 
tiend he dog is certainly a good 
Se man, so that the saying © 
que тепе has been preserved: Plus 
ү connais l'homme, plus que 
to Ti NOR chien” (“The more I get 
dog”) w man, the more I love ШУ 
Which dics are a few examples in 
symbol. POUR is the subjects wish 
Noman explained happily marge. 
ained her choice: “Be 
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cause a dog is a sociable animal." 
This is quite another explanation 
than I got from a neurotic patient, 
an engineer in his thirties, whose van- 
ity had been hurt by his discovery 
that his intelligence, which he him- 
self had always rated very high, was 
not adequate to continue his research 
work. He gave the following explana- 
tion: "I chose the dog because he 
never makes use of his intelligence 
when he goes to work. I must learn 
to abandon my attempt of discover- 
ing everything. I must perform my 
task stupidly just like a dog does." 
Another patient, a 17-year-old youth, 
with delayed adolescence and inclined 
to homosexuality, who suffered a 
reat deal from his unsatisfied needs 
for an emotional attachment, chose a 
dog, because it was “а domestic ani- 
mal highly thought of by people.” A 
12-year-old boy, who committed neu- 
rotic thefts in order to invite the at- 
tention of his parents who only lived 
for business, explained his choice as 
follows: “Because a dog comes and 
sits by опе when one is alone, be- 
cause as a dog one is among people." 
It is obvious that all neurotics pro- 
jected their deepest conflicts into the 
same wish symbol which had a differ- 
ent meaning for each of them, I still 
ive the example of a fidgety, rest- 
jess neuropathic eight-year-old boy 
who gives his answers as quickly as 
lightning, just as he appears in all his 
reactions. He chose a dog, whereas he 
refused to be turned into a sheep or 
a church-tower, both symbols being 
named in the same breath. The choice 
of a dog was explained by his defi- 
nition: “He runs after the pussies.” 
That it really was movement that 
fascinated him, could be inferred 
from the explanation of his “nega- 
tive" choice: “The sheep walks the 
whole day in the field,” “The church- 
‘tower usually remains standing sev- 
eral years.” Tt is to be seen that even 
the feld is not large enough to sat- 
isfy this boy’s urge of expansion, 
The last case supplied two Wishing 
Symbols. Often the subject chooses 
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two or more forms of transformation. 
It then becomes necessary to seek out 
the common factor: the common de- 
nominator so to speak. This makes 
the examiner’s task easier. The dan- 
ger of misinterpretation lessens con- 
siderably. Pigem himself gave the ex- 
ample of a man, who in one breath 
mentioned: “Cow, dog, lamb.” It is 
conceivable that all three wishes sym- 
bolized something soft and good. One 
of my adult patients, a 40-year-old 
official, a real careerist, disappointed 
by his few chances of promotion, 
mentioned consecutively: “Boulder, 
lion,” which revealed that both sym- 
bols stood for prestige. 

Some people behave in the test 
situation like "nihilists": they do not 
know what to say they would like to 
be. The opposite question may be use- 
ful, because these people sometimes 
definitely know what they would not 
like to be. One of my female adult 
patients could say no more than: “On 
no condition a piece of furniture,” 
which was for her “ап inanimate ob- 
ject, in which no one has any inter- 
est.” In such a case it is possible to 
draw a conclusion from the negative 
wish. It was for this reason that I 
changed my original version along 
these lines: I tried to find out the 
subject’s dislike in every case, The 
wish and its opposite complete and 
reinforce each other. Whenever the 
wish fails to come, or does not reveal 
an obvious striving, the subject's dis- 
like may give the clarification needed. 

It appears that Pigem's questions 
stir up a very personal problem, be- 
cause they are directed at a very per- 
sonal choice. The animal, the plant 
or the object which is chosen by the 
patient must have a very particular 
significance for him, as à great deal 
depends on his possibility of identi- 
fying himself with the chosen object. 
The identification only comes into 
being, if the object chosen possesses 


*In the Dutch language there exists the 
word-picture: "A boulder-like man," which 
means a man who rises high above the 
others, 
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a certain quality for that particular 
person. The quality derives its origin 
from the personal problem of the pa- 
tient. But this can never undo the 
fact that by far the majority of sym- 
bols chosen have a conventional 
meaning of general validity, even if 
this recedes into the background 
when the choice is made. In the very 
beginning I mentioned some conven- 
tional symbols. A dog is always a do- 
mestic animal, the lion is for ever the 
king of animals. Just for this last 
reason the disappointed official could 
name in one breath lion and boulder, 
both provided adequate expression of 
his desire for prestige. 

One sees this most often with chil- 
dren. For them the bird signifies the 
desired independence, the fish sym- 
bolizes freedom, the horse expresses 
domestic utility. The child is already 
acquainted with these symbols. But it 
often happens that the choice is pro- 
Voked by an aspect of the object cho- 
sen which lies outside its convention- 
al symbolism. I will give some obvi- 
ous examples from. my child psychi- 
atric practice, 

An 11 year old boy of average ability 
was brought to my consultation room be- 
cause he had on several occasions taken 
money from home. The last amounts had 
been very considerable sums. The parents 
were upset, their discipline having been 
strict enough. The boy had been immune 
to every punishment. He could not resist 
any impulse, The examination showed that 
the boy must be considered to be a con- 
stitutional Psychopath, who was completely 
ruled by his passions and whose Superego? 
was insufficient. It may be assumed tha! 
his parents had threatened him many а 
time with confinement. Now for the result 
of Pigem's test. 

The boy chose a fish, an animal 
which swims in the water and 25 
eaten when it has been caught, When 
I asked him, why he would like to Þe 
a fish, he answered without any hesi- 
tation: "In order to remain outside 
the net." In this explanation was Te 
flected the personal problem of the 
boy. For all children, the fish is, i? 
general, an example of freedom: he 
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D around in the wide ocean. In 
m Ge of this patient, however, dic 
€ pus above all an animal that 
fieret caught in a net, which. must 
oan mit be careful that he is not 
Bue . It was just this aspect that 
gave the wish expression a very special 
personal stamp. ) С 
Another example concerns a 13- 
year-old boy. 
Rice boy, who lived with his aunt and 
step-fath Holland, because his mother and 
referred er had returned to Indonesia, was 
open ma to me because of his excessive and 
Um asturbation, His behavior was over- 
cheek E; aul his reactions, his daring and 
аи misconduct in the classroom, the 
his кенеп included, gave expression to 
culties ling of loneliness. As he had diffi- 
c a making friends he was forced to 
nosed EC attention of the others. I diag- 
a neurotic adolescent development. 
E answer to Pigem's question 
tion lu remarkable, as the conven- 
а | al meaning of the symbol chosen, 
horse, was emphatically rejected. 
Ree Шу the utility of the horse is 
as sed, either as a working-horse or 
gi à riding horse. The explanation 
imd by this patient was completely 
DEAE He elucidated: "In former 
lived’ when they still ran wild, they 
all together, those horses!” It 
є seen, that he emphasized the 
tia E between the happy former 
2:38 and the present loneliness. 
be n it was that his problem had to 
ought, 
а ту first study оп Pigem's test I 
Chose two examples of children who 
to de a "pussy." One of them I want 
teres SUR here too, because it 1$ 10- 
ting in more than one respect 
Renae year old boy came to me because 
older 1 ME. a pornographic letter to an 
cently i of his neighborhood who had I 
ion it ecome engaged. From the ri 
nursed appeared that the patient is 
(With m secret devotion for the older 3 
ased o om he was never even frien 10 
е єп n his latent homoeroticism, 50 Е 
equiva Бетеп of the other was to m 
ingly Er to being jilted. He was Бы 3 
gentle сак and effeminate, but beneath t 
utward appearance, his aggression 


Was | 
blazi - à и 
azing. His behavior became clearer 
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when I had got to know his home condi- 
tions. His mother reported that her son's 
favorite occupation was doing the house- 
work: he washed the crockery, cleaned the 
rooms, polished the furniture and would 
miss school, because he preferred to do 
household duties. He still played with dolls 
and would only urinate in a sitting posi- 
tion. He could not endure his father. The 
latter was a rough artisan who felt very 
hostile about the effeminacy of his son. 

He was a coarse fellow who often beat the 

boy, with the result the latter frequently 

had to hide himself at home. Hence his 
shy, repressed and furtive behavior. 

This boy chose a “pussy,” elucidat- 
ed by the wishing expression: "be- 
cause one never is beaten like a dog!" 
He feels, in fact, like a domestic ani- 
mal and moreover like a beaten dog. 
But he wants to be an aggressive cat 
which nobody would dare to beat. 
That means, he wants his aggressivity 
to deter the adults from attacking 
him. But now we see something very 
remarkable. When we go into the 
conception the "pussy" represents, we 
notice that "aggressivity and "pussy 
have divergent meanings. To express 
what he really aimed at, the boy 
should have said "cat" instead of 
“pussy.” But in fact he is a pussy, 
ie, a being that keeps his aggressiv- 
ity secret. The real problem of the 
boy, his ambivalent attitude, is per- 


fectly shown by the answers on 
Pigem's questions. 
This leads us to the problem: 


do we determine with 
the help of Pigem's test? Does it bring 
into the open what is conscious in 
the subject or does it reveal for us 
his unconscious impulses? Does it de- 
scribe the actual situation or does it 
exhibit the subject's repressed wishes? 

]t is an established fact that the 
simple question gives us the oppor- 
to discover something about 


t 
ite : Tent which he will have held 


pack during the interview. The test of 
Pigem is a real Projective Test. It pre- 
sents us with the fundamental striv- 
ings of the subject, which may al- 
ready be in a state of repression. The 
engineer who chose to be a "stupid" 


What exactly 
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dog felt indeed that he had hitherto 
overrated himself, but he did not al- 
low himself to be aware of this every 
day. His choice expressed his striving 
to accept himself as a mediocre man. 
The official who, an ambitious climb- 
er, saw his way barred, was, it is true, 
also aware his conflict arose from the 
fact that he was not able to keep up 
with his own double-quick time; in 
spite of this he did not impress this 
upon himself uninterruptedly. His 
choice expressed his striving for con- 
sideration. 

I have purposely repeated these 
two examples. What they both have 
in common is that both patients in 
the moment of their choice really are 
the object of their wish, A complete 
transformation has taken place: the 
engineer is the dog without reason, 
regarded, perhaps, by his environ- 
ment as intelligent, but notwithstand- 
ing that, a beast without a brain, The 
official is the boulder or the lion, even 
if not everybody realizes it. These 
examples differ from each other in 
one major point. The engineer con- 
firms the inference which he has 
drawn from his disappointment. He 
has lost his self-confidence: if only he 
was a dog who does everything stup- 
idly off-hand. He gives what Pigem 
calls an answer “de reafirmación." He 
impresses upon himself the fact that 
he is actually only a stupid dog. In 
this way he projects the damage done 
to his vanity. 

How differently the official reacts 
to his downfall. He comforts himself 
with the day-dream that he is a lion, 
although, as yet, not an acknowledged 
one. His answer compensates the of- 
fence he has experienced, It is an 
answer “de compensación." 


The 14-year-old boy is in the mo- 
ment of his choice the pussy, i.e. the 
disguised cat. He reveals by his answer 
his repressed aggressivity. In his be- 
havior he is really a gentle pussy that 
does no harm whatever. But in the 
back of his mind he wants to counter- 
attack his enemies. His choice reveals 
his need of security as well as the 
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necessity for hiding his true feelings. 

His answer can yet be viewed from 
a different angle, Pigem distinguished 
between male and female symbols. 
Among the former he included the 
lion and the eagle, whereas flowers 
could be considered as female wish 
symbols. If the specific sex-bound 
symbols are chosen by the opposite 
sex, this means the prevalence of 
those opposite sexual tendencies. It 
may be obvious that the symbol 
"pussy" is a female symbol. Thus it 
might as well indicate a tendency to 
a homosexual attitude. 

It may be seen that the symbols and 
the wish expressions belonging to 
them must be studied accurately, be- 
cause fine distinctions, as I mentione 
above, are of great significance in the 
test. 

.Pigem's test gives us the projection 
of an attitude toward life in respect 
of actual conflicts, The fundamental 
needs are various, the need for secur- 
ity, love, recognition, self-realization. 
Very often the Pigem test unveils the 
problem of human loneliness by the 
means of wish symols such as dog, cab 
horse, etc. As 1 have already pointe 
out, we must always take into consid- 
eration that these symbols express 
something quite different from the 
need for an emotional relationship. 
When these symbols are given by wel 
integrated, not neurotic people, they 
can represent again something differ- 
€nt, viz. that man in general can fee 
an affinity most with the animals 
mentioned, which, in a certain meas 
ure, belong to his friends. The course 
of things is as follows. The subject 
would prefer to come back to thé 
earth as a human being—the childre? 
often wish to remain what they аге» 
but because this possibility is denie® 
there is no other possibility than that 
of chosing an animal, which lends it 
self to identification. The wish sy?" 
bol then may be compared to the pop” 
ular interpretations of the Rorschac 
Test. They do not have a deep 
significance. 

Occasionally the test produces +617 
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co answers. One can get them 
easy i s children. It is extremely 
dS E К to project himself 
Ds He Ag than that of hu- 
thousht i has hardly outgrown in 
Р aia world of anthropomor- 
Жол Es he fairy tale in which hu- 
animals doe vin into animals and the 
stron z ato uman beings has a very 
м Араслы The idea of the 
tius e ooking only for work con- 
len? oW. disquieting. The prob- 
whic’ idi is a game for the child 
и» del ights him. He is ready to 
Shere Lo efforts to find a suitable 
ieee can say that it is exceptional 
vide: a a child who is unable to pro- 
Dien H solution. ‚Не will not, as is 
ered [ igase with adults, be hind- 
ical Fes a seca thoughts or hyster- 
Bunt anm Children who are of 
are т 1репсе or mentally defective 
the hs urally less successful in just 
esie De way as their adult counter- 
dren 7 x isa well-known fact that chil- 
Ранее 0 sometimes more quick at re- 
ace a зап grown-ups. We speak, in 
times T the “enfant terrible.” Some- 
magici got the amusing answer: | A 
the еу so that I myself сап bewitch 
e who wanted to change me!” 
at tbe most original symbol I ever 
me b was an unasked one. It was told 
поі) а mother who herself knew 
ing about Pigem's Test. 
Tools cud of a 6-year-old boy visited me, 
tinualty ps son used to tease her by con- 
Wiss. “Py AR things his „mother would 
of öble environmental situation is full 
many та The father left the family 
take), ш ago and the mother Ae 
Stitute Ti youngest son as h father's sub. 
her ake he bringing-up bears the mark o 
sion th; ае The boy has the wd 
"pat n he must see his mother naked: 
bep. x must be!" He gives her nins 
he a a Ma wish symbol: "I would like to 
could Б of drawers with еуез. Then I 
Wants ine watch vou." Another time i 
10 see yo = the seat of a W.C. to be able 
guage Pe buttocks.” (In the Dutch ше 
bril ig d word for "seat of the W.C. 
It is a homonym for “spectacles !) 
did бог ee that Pigem's Test 
reveal the above-mentione 


t 
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fervid wish. The answers I got to my 
questions were: “I would like to be a 
dog," "he can run and play nicely in 
the sea." One may draw the conclu- 
sion, that the force of repression is 
stronger than the provocation from 
Pigem's Test. But these answers might 
also be interpreted by the supposition 
that the fundamental problems of the 
boy do not concern sexuality and that 
the sexual wishes must be considered 
as efforts to monopolize the attention 
of the mother. There exists an inter- 
play between mother and child such 
that the mother provokes an erotic 
relation to which the child reacts with 
intensification of his dependence and 
infantile behavior. It is this last aspect 
which is shown by the controlled 


Pigem Test. 
One of the greatest difficulties in 
vers to the Pigem 


interpreting the ansv 
Test relates to the necessity for find- 
ing out the child’s own meaning for 
the symbol. On the one hand the ex- 
aminer is prone to the error of inter- 
preting along his own, adult, lines. 
On the other hand, there is the pos- 
sibility that the adult admits particu- 
lar infantile meanings, which in real- 
ity may not exist. The symbols and 
wish expressions must be studied mi- 
nutely, but no distinctions may be 
made which might be far-fetched. 
Whoever would think that Pigem's 
Test is a sort of party game, ces un- 
worthy of our serious techniques, 
should remember that the borderlines 
between test and observation become 
blurred in so far as the test becomes 
art of the whole examination: the 
observation of the child’s natural be- 
havior. Where is the child more at 
home than in his own particular play 
world? Whoever wishes to examine 
the child, must find him there. The 
Pigem Test has the undeniable ad- 
vantage of fitting in an unforced man- 
ner into the make-believe atmosphere 
of the child and of having him project 


in a playful manner. 


SUMMARY 


The author discusses Pigem's Wish- 


., 
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ing Test as it may be used with chil- 
dren. In its original form it consists 
of two questions, the first of which, 
producing the wish symbol, runs as 
follows: "What would you like to be 
if you had to return to this world 
and you could not be a person? You 
may be whatever you like. Choose 
from everything that exists; What 
would you like to be?" The subject's 
answer should be followed by his own 
explanation of the chosen symbol by 
means of the answer to the second 
question: "Just imagine that I have 
never seen what you chose and that I 
know nothing about it. Describe to 
me what it is like." In the work with 
children the author uses another ques- 
tion, more suitable to the fairy-tale 
world of the child. He found also that 
it was advantageous to provoke a 
"negative" wish. The author points 
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out that the test, simple and short as 
it may be, must be considered as а 
projective test. The author illustrates 
this by means of several examples. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


т: Merali-Daninos and N. Canivet. 
(The E Z". Manuel d'Application. 
Bor inique of the Z-test. A test 
Centre tie i E. OE E 
pp. ychologie Appliquée. 122 
E monograph consists of a de- 
А ҮН of Zulliger's Z-test, a group- 
M. DR i projective test which 
rapid vised during the last war for 
ai таа of Swiss army person- 
the В, consists of 3 plates similar to 
ate plates, which are pro- 
Ses oie d on a screen. 'The 
their ane required to write down 
[ee pones. In scoring and inter- 
followed: of these responses Zulliger 
schact ed closely the conventional Ror- 
fused 1. (The Z test is not to be con- 
schact with the 20 plate Behn-Ror- 
1941 1 test [Bero-test] published in 
ao Zulliger, but devised earlier 
ee Ron Behn-Eschenburg to parallel 
orschach.) 

B fter a brief historical introduction 
Scoring is discussed at some 


length. The authors propose the fol- 
lowing modifications of Zulliger's 
scoring categories on the basis of 
their study of over a thousand French 
rotocols: a new list of large detail 
responses, a new list of popular re- 
sponses, a redefinition of shading re- 
sponses including a reaction to black 
massive detail ("Clob") and a ratio of 
number of movement responses to 
number of shading responses to sup- 
plement the conventional experience 
balance ratio. A 55-page list of re- 
sponses to each of the three cards, al- 
habetized within the main content 
determinants, gives the form accu- 
racy, color, shading and movement 
responses, etc. This compilation is 
based on 12,000 responses collected 
by the authors. The monograph 
closes with two protocols which are 
scored and interpreted by way of il- 


lustration. 
STEVEN С. VANDENBERG 
Institute of Human Biology 
Universtiy of Michigan 
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Quintela, Gloria F. Psicodiagnostico 
de Rorschach. Arquivos Brasileiros 
de Psicotecnica, 1955, 7 (No. 3), 47-55. 

Part three of a series of normative 

Rorschach studies on male and fe- 

male adults in Brazil. 


Pertejo, J. La interpretacion del 
Psicodiagnostic de Rorschach y los 
dibujos infantiles segun F. Minkow- 
ska: Su obra. Revista de Psicologia 
general y aplicada., 1955, 10, 25-47. 

A summary of Minkowska's work 

with the Rorschach. 


Mila, Salvador E. Asociaciones lib- 
res: Test caracterologico- verbal de 
Portabella Duran. Revista de Psico- 
logia general y aplicada., 1955, 10, 
149-162. 

A detailed classification scheme is 

described for the clinical evalua- 

tion of free associations. Interpre- 
tative considerations are presented, 


Friedemann, A. Divers aspects de 
la pedopsychiatrie. 4 Crianca Portu- 
guesa, 1955, 14, 27-54. 

A discussion of child psychiatry 

and the contributions of tests such 

as the Wartegg and Color-Pyramid, 


Corboz, J. Roberto. Conceptions 
actuelles de la schizophrenie infan- 
tile. 4 Crianca Portuguesa, 1955, 14, 
71-112. 


"Theoretical and clinical considera- 
tions in childhood schizophrenia 
with reproductions of drawings by 
patients. 


Cotte, S. Etude statistique sur le 
registre de perception dans le Test 
de Rorschach des enfants impuberes 
de 7 à 11 ans. Giornale di Psichiatria 
e di Neuropatologia, 1955, 4, 1-14. 

Normative data on Rorschach con- 

tent obtained from both sexes at 

age levels from seven to eleven. 


De, Bimaleswar. Etude factorielle 
sur la validité de la technique d’ asso- 
ciation de mots pour différencier nor- 
maux et anormaux. Revue de PSY 
chologie appliquée, 1955, 5, 199-202. 

A new list of 94 words was used 

with normal, neurotic and psycho- 

tic subjects. Factor analysis 0 

many variables yielded three fac 

tors which differentiated thé 
groups: speed, stereotypy and dis 
orientation. 


_ Okino, H.; Fukui, I; and Samesh- 
ima, T. The Sentence Preference Test 
Folia Psychiatrica et Neurologic@ 
Japonica, 1955, 9, 918.995. 

A multiple-choice sentence comple 


tion test devised for children b. 
Scribes adjustment in areas of e 
a 


ily, sex, interpersonal relations, 
self-concept. Normative data ? 
presented. 
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NOTICE 


The newly formed Committee on 
Primary Records of the Division of 
Anthropology and Psychology, Na- 
tional Research Council announces 
its sponsorship of a publication series 
on Microcards, of personality mater- 
ials collected in non-literate and non- 
Western societies. The new series 
which will be entitled “Publications 
of Primary Records in Culture and 
Personality,” is under the editorship 
of Bert Kaplan, and is made possible 
by a grant from the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health. Its chief pur- 
pose is to make available to research 
workers in the culture and person- 
ality field, the rich personality mater- 
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ials from over 70 societies which have 
been collected by means of projec- 
tive tests, life histories, dreams and 
interviews, It is hoped that the avail- 
ability of these raw data will be im- 
portant in facilitating research and 
will make possible the investigation 
of a number of new problems. The 
series is being published by the Micro- 
card Foundation, an affiliate of the 
University of Wisconsin Press, Micro- 
card reproduction, which has never 
before been applied to the problem 
of the dissemination of original ma- 
terials in psychology or anthropology, 
makes possible the reproduction © 
as many as 60 815" by 11" pages on а 
single 3” by 5" card. Thus very small 
editions are possible at minimum ех- 
pense. A new pocket Microcard read- 
er has recently come on the market 
selling for $25 so that work with 
Microcards need no longer be con- 
fined to libraries. | 

The first volume of the series iS 
planned for May publication. It wil 
include the materials of about 25 
workers and will have approximately 
4,000 pages of data. The cost to рш" 
chasers will be in the neighborhood 
of 1 cent a page. Future volumes wi 
appear periodically as data becomes 
available. Thus far about 75 workers 
have agreed to contribute their m2 
terials to the series and almost 30,000 
pages of data are involved. Inquiries 
concerning the series should be sent 
to Bert Kaplan, Department of PSY 
chology, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kansas, or to The Microcar! 
Foundation, Box 2145, Madison ?' 
Wisconsin. 

The Committee on Primary Records 
plans to conduct an investigation, % 
the significance of the disseminate” 
of primary records in other areas }/ 
anthropology and psychology. It W! 


: 5 ~- the 
examine the problems involved in th 
d 


preservation, storage, retrieval 2? 
dissemination of such materials али 
will attempt, with the help of per^ 
nant specialists, to identify those o 
inal materials whose general ауа. 
ability is of present or potential 5 


| 
| 
[ 
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анас importance. The chairman of 
с шне is A. Irving Hallowell. 
it ЕР members аге Roger Barker, 
Joh red Brodgen, Melford Spiro, and 
us n Whiting. Bert Kaplan is execu- 
Ive secretary, 


ANNUAL WORKSHOP 


IN 
PROJECTIVE DRAWINGS 


ao 1925 Annual Workship in Рго- 
Neo y rawings will be conducted in 
Tier ork City by Emanuel F. Ham- 
A Ph.D. and Selma Landisberg. 
edi К ўз August 6-9, from 9:30-12 
БЕЛД 0-3 daily. The workshop will 
dnd ee a grounding in fundamentals 
mie пеп go on to advanced consid- 
thoa ig of differential diagnosis, psy- 
dee appraisal, anxiety, the in- 
ERU psychological resources as 
oes potentials, and the use of 
кассе drawings in therapy. In 
and M to Buck’s H-T-P technique 
th achover's Draw-A-Person Test, 
€ workship will include the Draw- 
р Шу procedure, Harrower’s Un- 
сое Concept Test, the Drawing 
inthe. etion Test, the Draw-A-Person- 
sor Rain modification of Abrams 
selice attempts to elicit clues to the 
Pee oncent under conditions of en- 
шелш stress, Schwartz's Draw- 
ing ыа. сопсерї useful for disclos- 
social he biological side of the bio- 
гау; coin, Calligor’s Eight Card 
rane Test which frequently digs 
о Into the deepest layers of the 
Јес psychosexual identification, 
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and free doodles, 

Information as to admission, fees 
or requirements, may be obtained by 
writing to Miss Landisberg, 204 West 
88th Street, New York 24, N. Y. 

The Third International Rorschach 
Congress will be held in Rome, Italy 
from September 13 through Septem- 
ber 16, 1956. The first day will be de- 
voted to organizational) and welcom- 
ing events. Scientific meetings will be 
held Friday through Sunday. Congress 
president will be: Professor M. Goz- 
zano. 

Tentative program: 

I. Clinical value of the Rorschach 

(a) Organic psychoses. Proposed 
speakers: Professor Delay, 
Pichot, Lempériére, and 
Perse of the Sorbonne. 

II. The light-determined response. 
H. Binder (Zurich), E. Bohm 
(Copenhagen), S. J. Beck (Chi- 
cago). 

Communications by younger 

Rorschach workers. 

IV. Special Rorschach studies, The 
following subjects are under 
consideration: (a) movement 
responses, (b) color associa- 
tions, (c) light determined asso- 
ciations, (d) the normal Ror- 
schach pattern in various ethnic 
and social groups. 

For further information write to: 
Dr. Med. A. Friedemann, Secretary, 
International Rorschach Society, Pe- 
cheurs 6, Bienne, Switzerland. 
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Announcements 


The following manuscripts have been accepted for publication as of 


May 31, 1956. 
Ansbacher, H. L. 


ЕЗ 
Bloom, Bernard L. 
Coan, Richard 


Coleman, James С. 
and Smith, John R. 


Fiedler, Miriam F. 
and Stone, L. Joseph 


Jones; Richard M. 


Kaplan, Bert 

and Berger, Stanley 
Lisansky, Edith S. 
Pick, Thomas 
Sargent, Helen D. 


Spiegelman, Marvin 
Spiegelman, Marvin 
Wiener, Gerald 
Wolfson, William 


and Wolff, Frances 
Zeichner, Abraham M. 


Social interest, an Adlerian rationale for the Rorschach 
human movement response, E 


Prognostic significance of the underproductive Rorschach. 
A factor analysis of Rorschach determinants. 


The relationship between manifestation of hostility in 
projective tests and overt bchavior. 


Rorschachs of selected groups of children in comparison 
with published norms: I. the effect of mild hearing de- 
fects on Rorschach performance. 


II. The effect of socio-economic status on Rorschach per- 
formance. 


The Negation TAT: a projective method for eliciting 
repressed thought content. 


Increments and consistency of performance in four re- 
peated Rorschach administrations. 


The inter-examiner reliability of the Rorschach test. 
A critique of current methods of Rorschach scoring. 


Insight. Test prognosis in successful and unsuccessful 
rehabilitation of the blind. 


A note on the use of Fine's scoring system with the MAPS 
tests of children. e i 
Rorschach form-level 


s » intellectual functioning, and po- 
tential. 


Neurotic depressives’ and alcoholics’ oral Rorschach per- 
cepts. 


Sexual connotation of the name Blacky. 


Conception of masculine a 


п Я nd feminine roles in paranoid 
schizophrenia. 
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Symposium on the Use of Projective Techniques as Research Tools 
in Studies of Normal Personality Development’ 
Observations on the Use of Projective Techniques in 
Child Development Research 


VAUGHN J. CRANDALL 
Fels Research Institute for the Study of Human Development 


oem most projective tests were 
lied di y developed and used in ap- 
ра Сеа settings, these techniques 
Gata pue an increasingly impor- 
s em integral part of personality 
arch as well.) This has been es- 
ау: true of/research concerned 
the отаг personality development, 
he Opic of the present symposium. 
RA ЖЕ шаран of this symposium 
min embers of various child develop- 
Кес arch centers, with the writer 
tite anng the Fels Research Insti- 
opm or the Study of Human Devel- 
sym ent? It is not the purpose of this 
Сои to discuss all research em- 
j NOUS from these centers using pro- 
ive techniques as research tools. 

n €tailed reports of these studies have 
реге in various journals. Rather, 
Gan Papers of this symposium will at- 
сар to evaluate the general appli- 
child d. of projective techniques in 
development research, The pres- 


1 
This and the four following papers are 
ridged versions of papers read as part 
as m Symposium on projective techniques 
cites tools in studies of normal per- 
m ity development sponsored by the 
vision’ for Projective Techniques and Di- 
PESSI 12 of the American Psychological 
Saeaon at the American Psychological 
DE meeting in San Francisco, 
irene 1955. Moderator: L. Joseph 


2 
т Я 
сае Fels Study, originating in 1929, is а 
ау nuous longitudinal, multi-disciplin- 
P. ieecarch project concerned with the 

elopment of normal children. The 


ample, rise 


o! at any given time, is compre’. 
midi] Proximately 180 children from 125 
fo ddle-class families. Original application 


г admissio APP b 
m n to the Study is mace, y 
а during pregnancy. From the time 
biremmission until the child's eightec™ 
are aed the father, mother and chil 
inal aembers of the Study, with longitute 

nd experimental data being obtained 
Psychojach by the Fels Departments of 
and ру? Biochemistry, Physical Growth 
Sychophysioloev. 


ent paper will be concerned with sev- 
eral methodological problems intrin- 
sic to the use of projective tests in this 
area, and with some of the advantages 
and limitations of various projective 
media as research tools in current and 
future child development research. 


One problem inherent in, though 
not unique to, the use of projective 
techniques in personality develop- 
ment research is that of the categori- 
zation of responses. Since projective 
techniques are designed to elicit rela- 
tively "free", unstructured responses, 
these responses must be subsequently 
categorized by the researcher in some 
fashion (Often in past research, pro- 
jective test responses have been an- 
alyzed according to a hodge-podge of 
empirically-derived, and atheoretical 
categories. “Sign approach" methods 
for analyzing Rorschach protocols 
exemplify this approach. Such em- 

irically-derived systems can seldom 
be used to categorize responses evoked 
by techniques other than those for 
which they were originally devised 
and, as a result, data analyzed in such 
a manner often lack generality. These 
data can neither be directly compared 
with data gathered by other person- 
ality assessment methods, nor can 
they be readily related to existing per- 
sonality theories. In the light of these 
limitations, it is incumbent on future 

ersonality development research to 
develop theory-oriented systems of 
categorizations applicable to data elic- 
ited by a variety of personality assess- 
ment methods) Ideally, such systems 
of categorization should be equally 
suitable for objective, subjective and 
rojective responses whenever pos- 
Examples of existing methods 


sible. e 
of analysis which may conceivably be 
used in this fashion»are Raimy's 


"^ 
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PNAv method developed within the 
framework of self-concept theory 
(10), Dollard and Mowrer’s Discom- 
fort-Relief Quotient influenced by 
Hullian learning theory (7), and the 
writer’s Social Reinforcement Index 
developed within the context of So- 
cial Learning Theory (5). 

A second general problem of per- 
sonality development research arises 
from the fact that the responses of 
research subjects are obviously in- 
extricably bound to, and determined 
by, the assessment methods employed. 
This has mixed blessings for person- 
ality development research, On the 
negative side, it strongly limits the 
scope of generalizations which can be 
made from personality research find- 
ings until more is known concerning 
the comparability of data obtained 
with various assessment techniques, 

In the area of child development 
research, for example, a large number 
of studies have investigated various 
aspects of maternal behavior as det- 
erminants of children's personality de- 
velopment. Almost all of these in- 
vestigations have relied on subjective 
reports of mothers concerning their 
maternal behavior practices. Assess- 
ment methods used to elicit these re- 
ports have included interviews, ques- 
tionaires and self-rating scales. These 
studies were based on the implicit as- 
sumption that mothers’ reports of 
their maternal behavior were reason- 
ably representative of their actual in- 
teractions with their children. No re- 
search, however, has attempted to 
evaluate the degree of correspondence 
between mothers’ reports and their 
actual maternal behavior. We recent- 
ly conducted a study with our Fels 
mothers addressed to this problem (6). 
The mothers were required to rate 
various aspects of their maternal be- 
havior using twenty-four self-rating 
scales. These scales were specially con- 
structed to parallel twenty-four of the 
Fels Parent Behavior Rating scales. 
The latter scales were used by a Fels 
Home Visitor, an experienced clinical 
psychologist, to rate the mothers’ overt 
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maternal behavior as observed in the 
Fels Home Visit Program. When the 
two sets of ratings were compared, 
they were, in general, positively re- 
lated. However, in none of the twenty- 
four correlations was as much as half 
of the variance held in common. Self- 
reported maternal behavior was clear- 
ly not the same as observed maternal 
behavior. While these results are not 
particularly surprising, they illustrate 
the fact that data gathered by differ- 
ent assessment techniques may be far 
from comparable, especially when 
these data are based on different lev- 
els of expression—objective, SURE 
tive or projective, The results of such 
a study add a note of caution for 2 
ternal behavior research in general. 
Until more research has been done 
on the comparability of data obtain’ 
by various methods, the lack 0 
knowledge in this area places obvious 
limitations on the scope of где 
cal generalizations which can be та ч 
on the basis of present maternal be 
havior research findings. f 
On the positive side, the ae 
congruence between data collected ру, 
different assessment techniques may 
provide the possibility of їпсгеазге 
accuracy of prediction through p 
combined use of objective, subjective 
and projective behavioral informe 
tion. The ultimate success of suc 
personality development research 15. 
however, contingent on the caliber a 
personality assessment methods at о 
disposal. In sheer number, there is he 
shortage of potential techniques. T d 
last ten years have witnessed a TS 
proliferation of assessment metho i) 
particularly projective tests. Un 
tunately, many of these have o 
demonstrated validity or reliability 
beyond testimonials from their 2 
thors. Others, originally developed A 
clinical application, have been prone 
diagnostically useful, but still ui 
evaluation as research tools with n9 
mal children and adults. red 
Several questions must be ANS We ee 
regarding the utility of an ase ty 
ment method for normal persona 
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development research, These include, 
ie the following: (a) Does 
E s inique elicit behavior relevant 
Кош олет under investigation 
(b) te ages of children studied? 
БЕ м: level of expression is this 
Navior elicited? (c) Is there an ade- 
апаке sampling of this behavior to 
on stability of measurement? (d) 
de range of this behavior sufficient 
to allow intersubject and intra-sub- 
Be. variability? At the moment, few 
їйї те SSE questions can be answered 
sonst ыр to existing methods of per- 
eho; lity assessment. As a result, the 
fed = assessment techniques in 
Щй 2 ity development research 
often be based on intuitive 
e and/or haphazard trial-and- 
ali т. The progress of future person- 
ity development research could be 
aed facilitated if what might be 
in ed cartographic studies of exist- 
md personality assessment methods 
Were included in this research. These 
mvestigations could systematically 
ap out the areas, levels and fre- 
quencies of behavior elicited from 
children of various ages by each of 
E techniques. Such information 
DUM be useful, not only to evaluate 
tool techniques as potential research 
ee but also to delineate areas where 
methods must be devised. 
na aPtographic information of this 
ave те should ultimately open new 
eens of research, Longitudinal in- 
d жш ee of the covariation of chil- 
jectiv, objective, subjective and pe 
Whe; € behavior should be possible 
со 1 assessment techniques covering 
Mparable areas of behavior at each 
е three levels of expression ате 
Steet Such studies could be ur 
velo €d to a variety of personality ge 
whea a problems. For examp'e, 
Cond a number of studies have been 
Need !cted on the acquisition of socia 
‘Sin children, there has been lit- 
in тосле concerned with changes 
chila, of expression of these nee 4 
Change, En mature. Obviously, such 
important part © 


сап 5, аге ап 1 
€n’s socialization and personal 
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ity development. A child learns; 
through his social experiences, that 
the overt expression of certain needs 
is socially acceptable while the overt 
expresion of other needs is not. 
Studies of adult subjects have dem- 
onstrated that correlations between 
objective and projective expressions 
of socially acceptable needs differ 
redictively from those of socially 
unacceptable needs. In the future, it 
should be possible to study changes 
of such correlations in children’s be- 
havior with age, as well as factors 
producing these changes. Similar 
kinds of investigations should be feas- 
ible in respect to the development of 
ego defenses in normal children. 
There is one trend in current child 
development research. which should 
radically affect the future role of pro- 
jective techniques as research tools 
in this area. As Radke-Yarrow and 
Yarrow noted in last year's Annual 
Review of Psychology (9), studies of 
children's behavior testing specific 
hypotheses derived from systematic 
personality theories are rapidly in- 
creasing. In these kinds of investiga- 
tions, the hypotheses of a study rig- 
idly determine the nature of behavior 
to be measured and, thus, dictate the 
requisite characteristics of techniques 
which may be employed to elicit this 
behavior. It is unlikely that stand- 
ard projective techniques can be used 
in much of this research. More often, 
studies of this nature will require 
either the modification of existing 
techniques or the development of 
new ones. 


There are, fortunately, several pro- 
e media which can be readily 
eet theory-oriented re- 
One of these is TAT- 

Specially-constructed 
sets of pictures can be developed to 
test a variety of theoretical hypoth- 
eses. Examples of this are Blum's use 
of the Blacky pictures to test psy- 
choanalytic hypotheses (1), some of 
the studies of McClelland, et al, on 
need achievement (8) and our own 
use of specially-constructed pictures 


jectiv 
adapted to m 
search needs. 
like pictures. 
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to test hypotheses derived from Social 
Learning Theory (2, 3, 11). Incom- 
plete stories and sentences are also 
particularly adaptable for theory-ori- 
ented personality studies of children; 
sets of either of these can be readily 
constructed to elicit behavior rele- 
vant to a variety of specific hypoth- 
eses. Semi-structured imaginative play 
situations can also be used with chil- 
dren in a similar fashion. 

On certain occasions, future theo- 
retically-oriented personality studies 
may be able to employ existing pro- 
jective materials as they are, but will 
require subjects to use these mate- 
rials in new ways. For example, we 
are currently conducting a norma- 
tive, cross-sectional study of children’s 
social perceptions and expectations 
using MAPS figures as stimuli. The 
standard procedure for administering 
the MAPS figures is not used. Rather, 
each child is presented selected groups 
of MAPS figures and is told to sort 
them according to whether they rep- 
resent people he would like or dis- 
like. The child is also encouraged to 
discuss the basis of his decisions. This 
method elicits material from each 
child in respect to the specific per- 
sonality characteristics he imputes to 
the various figures and the cues upon 
which these projections are based, 
while eliminating the imaginative 
story-telling aspects of the MAPS pro- 
cedure. Preliminary use of this tech- 
nique suggests that it is a reasonably 
effective one for eliciting children's 
responses indicative of their inter- 
personal perceptions and expecta- 
tions. An interesting variation of this 
method is the use of actual persons 
as projective stimuli. We have recent- 
ly found this variation useful with 
college students (4), but have not, as 
yet, tried it with children. 

Finally, there is one projective me- 
dium, used sparingly in' the past, 
which appears to be a particularly 
promising one for future theory-ori- 
ented research on normal personal- 
ity development. These are motion 
pictures. In the last five years or So, a 
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sizable number of documentary psy- 
chological films have been produced. 
Some of these films have dealt with 
various stages of personality devel 
ment. Others have portrayed specific 
types of inter-personal relationships 
among children and between children 
and adults. Still others have focused 
on particular aspects of personality 
dynamics. Many of these films may be 
suitable for specific research prob- 
lems. For example, existing films on 
parentchild relationships could be 
used in research on parental behavior 
to elicit projective responses of moth- 
ers and fathers revealing their par- 
ental attitudes, aspirations and ехрес- 
tations. Other available films could 
be employed to study age difference 
in children's social perceptions anc 
expectations as reflected in their de- 
scriptions of the motives and per- 
sonality characteristics of characters 
in the film stories. m. 

To summarize, while projective 
techniques will undoubtedly play an 
important role in future studies © 
normal personality development, 
their exact contribution cannot be 
predicted, It seems likely that stand- 
ard projective tests will be employe 
less frequently than in the past. While 
these techniques will, of course, con- 
tinue to be used in normative studies 
of children’s projective behavior pe’ 
se, they will probably not be an im- 
portant part of future theory-orient- 
ed personality development research. 
The contribution of existing projec 
tive techniques in this latter research 
will depend, in part, on future dem" 
onstrations of their utility as researc 
tools through special validation ап. 
cartographic studies, Their ultimat? 
contribution will largely rest on ti 
imagination and ingenuity wie 
which these techniques can be mo t 
fied, and new ones Hevelbued) to mon 
the ever-changing needs of future ! 
search. 
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Use of the Rorschach Test in Longitudinal Studies 
of Personality Development : 


Henry N. Висаоті 
The Child Research Council and the University of Colorado School of Medicine 


In the present paper, I propose to 
discuss some of the ways in which 
one specific projective technique, the 
Rorschach Test, can be used fruit- 
fully in longitudinal studies of per- 
sonality development such as those 
being carried on at the Child Re. 
search Council in Denver. I shall 
make no attempt to present any for- 
mal, systematic summary of our Ror- 
schach results on particular problems; 
rather, I shall discuss briefly some of 
the potential research advantages af- 
forded by Rorschach material collect- 
ed longitudinally on intensively 
studied individuals, as well as some 
of the theoretical and methodological 
questions and difficulties which arise 
in such an approach. In the course of 
this discussion, I shall refer infor- 
mally to some of our own Rorschach 
findings. 

By way of background information, 
perhaps it would be helpful to say a 
few words about our psychological 
studies, which represent one part of 
the Child Research Council's 
Bram of research on physical, physi- 
ological, and psychological growth. 
Essentially, our research is concerned 
with the intensive longitudinal study 
of a relatively small number of "nor. 
mal" individuals, who are seen from 
birth. onwards, as often as once a 
month during the first year, and with 
gradually decreasing frequency as the 
child gets older, The major long- 
range objective of our investigations 
is the elaboration and validation, 
Re. 

1 Grateful acknowled; 
John D. Benjamin, 
logical studies at the Chil 
cil, for his, assistance in 
this paper. Research Supported in part by 
grants from the Field Foundation, Com- 


monwealth Fund, and, Scottish Rites Re- 
search Committee, 3 


Yo- 
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through prediction studies, of various 
hypotheses stemming from the psycho- 
analytic theory of personality develop- 
ment. Among the techniques we use 
are observations of mother and child 
during infancy, combined with de- 
velopmental testing during this ‚Рё 
riod, periodic intelligence testing; 
play interviews, interviews with par- 
ents, observations of the child at 
home, and a variety of projective 
techniques, including the Rorschach 
and TAT. At the present time, Ror- 
Schach testing is begun at about age 
two, or shortly thereafter, and it is 
Tépeated about once a year, unless 
more frequent testing seems indicat- 
ed in a particular case. 


It is our feeling that repeated ad- 
ministration of the Rorschach in 
longitudinal studies offers a dual sci- 
entific advantage. In the first place, 
we feel that the Rorschach is of great 
help їп evaluating developmental 
changes in various aspects of the 
child’s personality, and hence it will 
enhance our understanding of devel- 
opmental processes. Second, we are 
convinced that the collection of Ror- 
Schach protocols оп intensively 
Studied individuals provides a valu 

€ Opportunity for systematic study 
of the validity of a variety of Ror- 
schach inferences. Implicit in the 
above statements is the belief that 
both the Rorschach Test and our 
understanding of personality develop” 
ment will profit when there is an op- 
portunity to Study them both simu 
taneously, 


ig ion 
For purposes of conceptualization: 


let me sketch briefly three types = 
situations which might obtain wi 
4 psychological test js utilized in t7 
studies, 1) ЛҒ perform 
ance on a test of unknown or ™ 


—— L—————— 4, 
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demonstrated validity is found to 
ud closely well established de- 
E Роп changes, this would pro- 
aiid 2E evidence that the test is a 
a neasure of the processes under- 
an change. In some respects this 
овце situation which char- 
агае Binet's development and 
э) um of his intelligence scale. 
Su Lg a test is known to have high 
idity and reliability for the 
Br шс of a particular psycho- 
Ол. unction, then its administra- 
Studies children in developmental 
omis would provide us with highly 
Shin ate information about age 
A ES in the process under study. 
aia test for measuring growth of 
Needs vocabulary would be an 
S ation here. 3) I would like to 
E ы that, for the most part, when 
stud е projective techniques in the 
me of personality development, 
Bienes of the two situations just 
ee applies. Rather, we com- 
shee find ourselves in a position 
cia our theory of developmental 
rg ae may be reasonably convinc- 
а ut іп need of а great deal of 
aa p Rab and verification, while 
Eber the same thing can be said 
eue it the rationale and validity of 
insta projective techniques. In such 
eA we look for some sort of 
кке between projective test 
ts and the changes postulated by 
jeg opmental theory, or between pro- 
EE test results and observed de- 
Т mental changes. When we find 
ratio; kd ат the „validity _and 
а sa e of the projective technique, 
de ell as the developmental theory 
ae Siven added support. When such 
ен is not found, then one 
ques S decide in each case whether to 
test Er validity of the projective 
both. the developmental theory, or 


a aa! me give you an illustration of 
Brue y (2) where the degree of con- 
tes „Се found between projective 

ay Sults and developmental theory 
sider be interpreted as lending con- 
able support to the validity of 
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both. Some time ago, Dr. Benjamin 
became interested in using the Ror- 
schach to follow the course of anxiety 
in a small group of children from the 
age of about 314 to puberty. As a 
rough quantitative estimate of the 
amount of anxiety present at any 
given time in the Rorschach record, 
he used seven signs which were 
weighted differentially, on the basis 
of his clinical experience with chil- 
dren and adults. The validity of this 
particular combination and weight- 
ing of signs, of course, was not 
known. 

When the course of anxiety, thus 
measured, was followed longitudin- 
ally for a small group of boys and 
girls, although there were some 
marked differences in the graphs for 
various children, the common trend 
for the group of children was of 
great interest. In general there was 
an anxiety peak between four and 
five years, then a descent and leveling 
off, followed by a gradual or sudden 
ascent just before puberty. The cor- 
respondence between these age 
changes in anxiety as measured by 
the Rorschach, and the pattern of 
chosexual development from the 


psy 
preschool period to adolescence as de- 
picted by psychoanalytic theory, is 


uite clear. Since there is good evi- 

ence that there is a close connection 
between at least some anxieties and 
sexuality, we do not believe it would 
be going too far to state that the con- 

-uence found between changes in 
anxiety level and the psychoanalytic 
theory of changes in sexuality during 
this period, can be interpreted as 
lending some support both to the 
validity of the Rorschach measure- 
ments of anxiety and to the psycho- 
analytic theory of psychosexual devel- 
opment. 

Now suppose that the anxiety 
changes were completely disparate 
with what one might expect on the 
basis of psychoanalytic theory. To 
reconcile these findings one would 
want to re-examine either the ra- 
tionale of the anxiety measures or 
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the developmental theory, pens 
upon which was regarded as the 
weaker link in the chain. In most p 
stances however, one would probably 
want to re-evaluate both the test the- 
ory and the developmental Шр m 
the hope of explaining the lac Т 
relationship. This would normally 
lead to revised formulations and new 
investigations which would contrib- 
ute to our understanding and use of 
the projective technique, as well as 
to our developmental theory.? 
There are many specific problems 
which could be fruitfully investigated 
with the Rorschach in longitudinal 
studies of personality development. 
By way of illustration, let me de- 
scribe very briefly just a few of these 
which happen to be of particular in- 
terest to us, A second part of the 
study just described was concerned 
with differentiating between free- 
floating and phobic anxiety, again 
based primarily upon clinical expe- 
rience with adults, and the use of 
this differentiation in following long- 
itudinally, sex differences in the devel- 
opmental vicissitudes of early phobic 
fears. There seem to be considerable 
grounds for believing that we can go 
further and reliably differentiate two 
tvpes of phobic anxiety: first, a series 
of fundamental fears such as fear of 
the dark, fear of Separation. from 
mother, fear of death, etc., which, as 
suggested by Benjamin and in some- 
what different form by Oberholzer 
(8), may be inferred from the pres. 
ence of black shock, especially on 
card IV, when this black shock can 
be differentiated from shading shock, 
The second group of anxieties con- 
sists of fear of bodily injury, or mu- 
tilation and castration fears, which 
Benjamin found were reflected by red 
shock on cards IT and/or III, or by 
blood and fire responses to cards IT 
or ПІ in the presence of color shock 


=A 


* Some of the methodological concepts con- 
cerning validity which are involyed here 
are discussed Systematically j 
and Meehl’s те 
validity" (8), 
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on cards VIII, IX, and X. The possi- 
bilities for evaluating the validity of 
these Rorschach interpretations _of 
anxiety on children who are being 
intensively studied longitudinally are 
quite obvious, and very challenging. 
From the standpoint of elaborating 
and clarifying Rorschach rationale, 
the great importance of research on 
age changes in all Rorschach loca- 
tion, determinant, and content cate- 
gories is self-evident. The аса 
interest in such problems, as atteste 
to by the number of recent studies in 
this area, both longitudinal and cross- 
sectional, (eg. 1, 7) is indeed en- 
couraging. In longitudinal studies, 
one has the opportunity to relate 
changes in Rorschach scoring cate- 
gories for individual children, to 
knowledge about personality chang. 
derived from other sources. Studies o 
this type should assist us greatly. e 
identifying some of the psychological 
processes or characteristics reflected 
in various Rorschach scoring cate- 
gories. At the same time, they pre 
à particularly good setting in which 
to evaluate the reliability of various 
Rorschach response characteristics. 1n 
investigating the reliability of any 
personality test, it is not enough sim- 
Ply to examine the extent to which 
the test yields similar results upon 
Tetesting. One also needs to know 
whether the underlying traits O! 
functions being measured have re 
mained stable or are changing. Long 
itudina] investigations of Rorschach 
response changes as related to inde 
pendently observed changes in the in- 
dividual should help us evaluate the 
reliability of the various scoring cate 
gories, some of which can be expectet 
to be considerably more reliable thar 
others (e.g., 6, 10). f 
It is felt by many that the mos 
convincing evidence for both the ust 
fulness and validity of the Rorschac 
technique is found in the area к 
multiple-sign interpretation for pus 
Poses of clinical diagnosis in adults; 
In view of the established clinica 
value of the Rorschach with adults 
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it 
ed ne of great theoretical and 
liza п va $ to identify and follow 
festations pr y age Rorschach mani- 
оло; 9 Qe onset and develop- 
Such те 1opathological processes. 
mln а would contribute both 
Ber of nc erstanding of the develop- 
validati psychopathology, and to the 
Eon of the Rorschach. 

nk care questions which we 
Dis of poss thus far involve the 
techni duet primarily as a 
scription or the assessment and de- 
Schach 1 _of personality. The Ror- 
an DR nay also be used primarily as 
the КЫ mental task, especially for 
work es perceptual processes. The 
Clark U. Verner and his associates at 
Other st PAEST (4, 5), as well as 
B. udies in which principal in- 
the ble centered on the way in which 
Decr от blot parts are organized, 
phreni arly in children and schizo- 
lise Sm illustrate this experimental 
terpret the Rorschach, in which іп- 
role eon as such. plays a minor 
Nor стоте experimental applica- 
Rd the Rorschach which would 
ongit pt have articular promise in 
and E: inal studies is the structure 
the de. of the inquiry for studying 
сень, evelopment of thinking pro- 
Use of m close analogy to Rapaport's 
ing і the inquiry for studying think- 

in schizophrenics (9). 
Greer: next consider several the- 
Which and methodological problems 
ее when the Rorschach is 
ticular in developmental studies, par- 
aes y of the longitudinal sort. 
féquenc first of all the problem of 
ong repetition of the test over a 
thie шоч of time, and the effect 
qus ee have upon Rorschach re 
aced ak their significance. We are 
o P EMG a dilemma here: one wants 
to doc еы test often enough 
Sonalit je significant changes іп per 
rhe ah unctioning, but at the same 
somewh so often as to render the test 
n as less effective in known or 
pun Nae because of too fre- 
Sene petition. Actually, the effect 
Peated testing is a very critical 
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problem in all longitudinal studies, 
since one needs to know to what ex- 
tent change or lack of change in test 
response reflect the state of the un- 
derlying process or trait being evalu- 
ated, and to what extent they repre- 
sent same artifact due to repetition of 
the test. 

Another problem of both theoreti- 
cal and methodological importance is 
the fact that when identical test tasks 
are presented to children at different 
ages and yield results that seem to 
differ only quantitatively or in level 
of performance, one needs to examine 
the possibility that there may also be 

ualitative age changes in the psy- 
chological processes which are in- 
volved in test performance. Putting it 
simply, the problem is that the same 
test may not measure the same thing 
at different ages. For example, form- 
board performance at age four or five 
might reflect differences in spatial 
perception primarily, while the same 
formboard given to older children 
would probably involve principally 
individual differences in psychomotor 
speed. Consequently, a growth curve 
showing age changes n formboard 

erformance would not represent a 
single psychological function but sev- 
eral functions, each of which may 
have quite different patterns of 

rowth. In developmental Rorschach 
studies it is quite obvious, for ex- 
ample, that W % in adults represents 
something quantas quite differ- 
ent from W % in children, so that 

of W % against age 


mere plotting of W , 
without an examination of qualita- 


tive differences in the underlying pro- 
cesses would be relatively meaning- 
les. Similarly we need to know 
whether the psychological implica- 
tions of shading responses, movement 
responses, color responses, etc., are 
the same for children at different ages 
and for adults. 

In this paper I have tried to em- 

hasize our conviction that the use of 
the Rorschach technique in longi- 
tudinal studies of personality develop- 
ment presents the opportunity for in- 
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vestigating many significant research 
questions, while at the same time it 
raises some important theoretical and 
methodological problems. I have tried 
to stress the belief that studies of this 
sort can make important contribu- 
tions both to the theory and valida- 
tion of the Rorschach Test, as well 
as to the elaboration and verification 
of developmental theory, particularly 
if emphasis is placed upon under- 
standing the psychological processes 
involved in Rorschach test perform- 
ance. 
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The Predictive Potential of Projective Tests for 
Nonclinical Populations 


]nvixc E. SIGEL AND Martin L. HOFFMAN 
Merrill-Palmer School * 


Кеше tests are often used to 
(© Pale Gee. dynamics in order 
Donde ict the functioning of the re- 
Je р in real life situations. Suc- 
D. m making such predictions has 
to Imited. It is our aim in this 
Which у present an approach in 
dled i pe problem has been han- 
entehil A context of studying par- 
ships wi д and relation- 
results. 1 interesting and suggestive 
Bur dee two reasons can be ad- 
lective or the limited success of pro- 
with tests in ae especially 
irst onina populations. The 
ee around the rela- 
and eee (existent between personality 
inter nvironmental variables as they 
Situate within a context of real life 
conte ions; the second pertains to the 
and i of the projective test itself 
atio ts relation to the real life situ- 
ns in question. 

шарип is that the normal 
aged overt behavior is an ex- 
in EE of his personality structure 
the елее with the demands of 
an environment. Being 
exible the individual is sufficiently 
varien. and integrated to make a 
Propri: of responses which are ap- 
Situa sate. fo the requirements of the 
ation, Consequently, in order to 

* ad prediction, it is important 
ife ul Me parameters of the real 
lation. It becomes important 


o 
— Cefine and specify the types of en- 


1 
Т) 
D research project out of which this 
г was developed is entitled, “A Study 
Chia a Influences Used in Controlling 
Effect Behavior and their Psychologica 
5 оп the Child,” and was begun with 


funds 

Sem granted by the Social Research 

renty "ion in 1952. The project is cur- 
У financed by a grant from the 


“Oundations’ E s 
ütry, lations’ Fund for Research in Psychi- 


vironmental situations and conditions 
which one is predicting. 

In the exploratory study to be re- 
ported, we conceptualized in detail 
the environmental aspects of the spe- 
cific situation toward which we were 
predicting. In this case, we predicted 
parent behaviors which were used in 
attempts to modify the behavior of 
the child.? 

In addition to such conceptualiza- 
tion of the pertinent social environ- 
ment, the particular type of projec- 
tive test employed is of considerable 
importance in enhancing predictive 
success. We reasoned that since the 
parental behavior we wished to pre- 
dict took place in the context of in- 
teraction with the child, we should 
use a projective test which would 
elicit those features of the parent per- 
sonality which manifest themselves 
in such interactions. At the same time 
it was apparent that too much struc- 
ture might result in a great corres- 
pondence between test response and 
5redicted behavior. This could de- 
stroy the projective nature of the test. 
Therefore, our projective test was 
made up of parent and child figures 
in unstructured situations. As the 
parent revealed himself in this con- 
text, we reasoned, he would offer us 
a relevant set of data upon which to 
predict his behavior in the real life 
situation. He would indicate his atti- 
tudes, feelings, anxieties and expecta- 
tions as a parent and as a person. We 
also expected his defense pattern, his 
ego needs, and his impulse expres- 
sions and controls to manifest them- 
selves in the same context. 


2 The parent behaviors are called influence 
techniques. The details of their conceptu- 
alization as well as the interaction se- 
quence within which they occur are de- 
scribed in detail (3). 
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We selected a TAT type of pro- 
jective technique of iicn, cards 
depicting adult and child in various 
ambiguous poses. We selected cards 
which would depict all possible com- 
binations of parents and children in 
terms of sex. Thus we had a mother- 
son and a mother-daughter card, a 
father-son and a father-daughter card, 
family scenes of parents and children, 
cards of children alone and adults 
alone. Some of the cards came from 
the standard Murray set, others from 
Alexander's set and the remainder we 
made up ourselves (1, 2). The cards 
we used gave a more representative 
range of parent-child inter-personal 
combinations than could be obtained 
from either of the two existing sets 
mentioned. 

This projective test was adminis- 
tered to all parents participating in 
our project. It was administered in 
the standardized fashion as described 
by Murray. We probably probed more 
than is usual in order to insure com- 
parable details for all records. 

Evidence about the influence tech- 
nique patterns of the parents was ob- 
tained through an interview in which 
the parent described in great detail 
the interaction between him and his 
child as it occurred the day prior to 
the interview. For mothers a single 
day was used, whereas for fathers a 
single day during the work week was 
used and a second interview was given 
to obtain data on a complete day at 
home. In every case the day described 
was the day prior to the interview. 
The interview was highly structured 
since a detailed chronological account 
was desired (4). The interviewer 
probed for omitted details and also 
asked the parent to state the rationale 
for his behavior, his judgment of the 
child’s feelings and attitudes during 
the interaction, and the success of the 
influence techniques used. 

Our procedure for exploring the 
usefulness of the projective test as a 
basis for predicting 
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pare these opinions with the a 
report in the interview. One judg! 
analyzed the projective record, ша 
preting the entire protocol witht 
modified psychoanalytic framework, 
with particular emphasis on themes, 
needs, and defense systems of the re- 
spondent. On the basis of the de- 
rived personality picture, predictions 
were made as to the influence tel 
niques a parent used. The seco 
judge independently analyzed the in 
terviews for the influence technique 
patterns used by parent. The two sets 
of materials were then compared. 

We shall briefly present in case sur 
mary form the salient feature of thre 
sets of records. The three parents 
were selected from the irene 
families involved in our study. 2 
three are fathers of preschool chil 
dren and to all intents and рр 
are within the normal range of a d 
justment. For each we shall рте 5 
the projective material, the predi 
tions, and findings from the interview 
material. Our predictions will be x 
ward technique patterns, since Ru 
Were unable to predict to specific iso 
lated techniques. 0). 

The first father reveals in his Ри 
jective a great deal of insecurity, пре 
certainty and doubt. In defense 
against this, he is overly self-co™ 

dent, rigidly dogmatic, and orientec 
toward close control of his environ 
ment. These characteristics are ega 
alien and he tends to project them 
onto others. Impulses are poorly com 
trolled and their expression is just- 
fied in terms of the demands of ae 
itimate or self-ordained authority., 
perceives the world as a depriving 
hostile place in which he is denied s 
just due. He is, however, able to. P 
Press positive emotions in situatio 
providing little or no threat. id 

From this picture, it was predict? 
that the father’s influence techniq 
would be predominately negative R 
coercive. He would demand immen 
ate compliance, and be relatively ds. 
Considerate of the child’s nee d 
When, however, the child did P 
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неп his authority, he could dem- 
TE sympathy and affection. 
ес predicted pattern was clearly 
niques mn the interview. His tech- 
певаче argely negative, with high 
instillin y^ of prohibitions, threats; 
tone Ad ба; and the like. Explana- 
ic Кошу" Pes and oversimplified. 
primarily | or his actions are given 
he ee in terms of his own wish. 
obedien niques are coercive’ чп 
E н not tolerated. If immedi- 
He’ thr npliance is not forthcoming, 
a ees the child, апа threats 
child i ariably carried out when the 
ical соге them. Verbal апа phys- 
are ae ressions of affection occur but 
tions ШУ reserved for those situa- 
mediately hich the child complies im- 
is ex у or spontaneously does what 
Xpected, 
пее d second father shows strong 
Status or intellectual recognition and 
Ped achievement. These are re- 
and m i a compulsive drive to excel 
о Са е professional contributions. 
egocent ences a general and pervasive 
ile f ше orientation toward people, 
Euer Smee tolerance, and inade- 
ageres developed defenses against 
is Felt Sye impulses. When aggression 
3 ; he may project blame, but usu- 
б һе tends to withdraw with ac- 
I Panying feelings of guilt. 
Кш predicted that the influence 
ony Dum. used by this father would 
EAA heir content and timing little 
ееп * Pon for the child's needs and 
nonca i was further predicted that 
tratin pliance would be highly frus- 
їтїр to him and would result in 
also 21е and drastic action. It was 
ео ге сеа that he would fre- 
nigu, Y use overly intellectual tech- 
V 
the id predictions are borne out in 
e This father’s influence 
quent 4 € pattern indicates the fre- 
command of direct commands. When 
Comes į s are not successful, he be- 
ring patient and without consid- 
Tents -16 child’s needs or involve- 
meg; 11 the si i demands im- 
€diate situation, demai 
compliance or impulsively Te- 
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acts with physical force. When com- 
mands or physical techniques are not 
applicable, e.g., in attempting to over- 
come fears, he uses lengthy and un- 
duly complicated explanations. At 
times, after several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to change the child's behavior, 
he acquiesces and withdraws from the 
situation, frequently making some 
negative interpretation of the child's 
behavior. He also indicates hostility 
toward the child in his occasional 
mockery and shaming. He has some 
intellectual awareness of children's 
needs and as a result frequently in- 
itiates play activities in his child. 
Usually his interest quickly wanes, 
however, and he leaves to engage in 
some professionally relevant activity. 

The third father, in his projective 
data, shows the presence of strong and 
successful defenses against aggressive 
tendencies, mainly repression and re- 
action formation. Consequently he op- 
erates as a solicitous individual who 
is considerate of others, avoids hurt- 
ing their feelings, and in general tends 
to avoid conflict. He does not see 
hostility in others, except where obvi- 
ous. Emotional expression in general 
is controlled and there is little spon- 
taneity. He identifies strongly with all 
forms of societally sanctioned auth- 
ority, seeing them as benign. He is 
conservative in outlook and has strong 
needs for conformity to middle class 
social values. Although he is oriented 
toward obtaining approval and ac- 
ceptance from others, his level of self- 
acceptance is high. He appears to be 
generally well integrated and adjusted 
to his world. 

It was predicted that he would be 
characterized by showing a great 
amount of concern, consideration, and 
sensitivity for the child. He would 
successfully attempt to avoid many 
conflictful situations. He would use 
techniques which are positively orient- 
ed and have their effect by inducing 
the child to want to do what is ex- 

ected rather than coercing him into 
compliance. Being realistically orient- 
ed and sufficiently secure, however, he 
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could modify this pattern if the situa- 
tion so demanded. ' 

The extent to which the interview 
data bear out this prediction is strik- 
ing. Direct commands or prohibitions 
are generally avoided. When used they 
are always tempered with explana- 
tions, with demonstrations of affec- 
tion, or the injection of humor into 
the situation. Most techniques involve 
attempts to manipulate the child’s 
need system, e.g., making the desired 
behavior attractive for the child, mak- 
ing a game out of the desired be- 
havior, and playing with the child as 
a way of distracting him. There are 
many instances of reward and en- 
couragement. Potentially conflictful 
situations are frequently avoided by 
anticipating them and preparing the 
child gently and patiently, or by at- 
tempting to make the psychological 
atmosphere in the house a pleasant 
one. A conscious concern in most at- 
tempts to influence the child is the 
child's feelings. 

Despite this orien 
conflicts with his child, he is able, 
when necessary, to take a firm stand, 
and even to use physical force if neces- 
sary. In the few instances in which 
force is used, it is followed by some 
show of affection, explanation, and/ 
Or reassurance. 

The above pattern tends to break 
down when the child shows aggres- 
sion clearly enough that it cannot be 
ignored or dismissed. Here the parent 
is apparently threatened enough that 
the defenses cannot operate smooth- 
ly. His response to this Situation is 


tation to avoid 
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awkward and unsure. He acknowl- 
edges concern in this area and is aware 
that some discomfort exists here on 
his own part. Although this was not 
predicted from the projective mate- 
rial, it is entirely consistent with it. 

The high degree of predictive a 
cess obtained appears to be a resu 
of the following conditions: 1) using 
test stimuli which correspond con- 
tent-wise to the area of real life nnd 
study; 2) predicting from a aes 
personality picture of the responden { 
using the entire record; 3) con 
tualizing in advance the behavoria 
situation toward which the predic- 
tions are made. 

Of course, we still do not ings 
how the personality picture of 216 
parent obtained іп our projective ue 
compares in completeness with oth a 
types of more generalized projectiv d 
tests. But we do feel that where Fo 
ited personality data are desired oF 
predictive purposes, the approach sug 
gested here is a fruitful one, 
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Discussion: Projective Techniques as Research Tools in Studies 
of Normal Personality Development 


SuzANNE REICHARD 


al childr e Rorschach studies of norm- 
establis} en were limited to the simple 
нА ament of age norms. This, of 
tosn 3 е essential preliminary 
Soest other type of research, such as 
eties d an of the dynamics or var 
dren adjustment in normal chil- 
pathol or | of „indications of psycho- 
the Ma With the publication of 
norms i ate and Orr (8) adolescent 
1 Ico 194 9 and the Ames, Learned, 
children and Walker (1) norms for 
59 n two to ten years of age in 
o objective of establishing 
out th ive Rorschach scores through- 
adolese whole range of childhood and 
Dorm cence has been met. A further 
hed he datum that has been estab- 
by Hertzman and Margulies 

) and by Ives, Grant and Ranzoni 
signs” that the so-called “neurotic 
ПЕ g Harrower-Erickson (5) and 
(4) de justment signs" of Davidson 
More i apply to adolescents, since 
jects qd han fifty percent of the sub- 
tion lowed such signs. One limita- 
chilq ae any generalizations about 
6 the “velopment made on the basis 
ңе ор other studies is that 
have P Ше populations. investigated 
tén пит always consisted of chil- 
do n superior intelligence. We still 
ee know what the Rorschach 
Vera zu behavior ratings of strictly 
to 108 children in the I.Q. range 90 
АГ look like. 
бев т, а long normative 
Search i: signs that developmental re- 
Ynamjo about to enter a new, more 
t te ee: Dr. Crandall has just 
terest that the Fels Institute is now 
the de ed in studying the effect проп 
ent ‘¢vclopment of the child of differ- 
Within rieties of maternal behavior 
the normal range. In fact, 1n 


Scop 


phase, 


1952, Montalto (9) published a very 
interesting Rorschach study of the 
relationship of children's adjustment 
to four different types of maternal 
behavior, namely, ideologically demo- 
cratic, restrictively cold, warm and 
spontaneously democratic, and re- 
strictively warm. An experience bal- 
ance pattern denoting affective sta- 
bility was most characteristic of the 
children of the spontaneously demo- 
cratic mothers and least characteristic 
of the children of restrictively cold 
mothers. 

Dr. Sigel is also interested in study- 
ing parental attitudes. Whether one 
devises new projectives, as he did, or 
whether one utilizes the standard 
techniques, probably depends on 
whether one's aim is a kind of map- 
ping of the total personality, or a 
focusing on specific variables. For the 
latter, a new technique focused on 
such variables may have advantages. 

In reviewing the many studies of 
child development, whether by pro- 
techniques or other means, 
ot help but be struck by the 
although the rich source of 
potheses offered by the 
psychoanalytic theory of child de- 
velopment has long been available to 
us, so little use has been made of it 
in research. 1 find it very gratifying, 
therefore, that Dr. Ricciuti intends 
to utilize these hypotheses as the basis 
for his research. His quotation of the 
findings of Benjamin and Hilden (2) 
in regard to the two peaks of anxiety 
in childrens’ Rorschachs апа their 
relationship to the psychoanalytic 
theory of the vicissitudes of the 
Oedipus Complex is an example of 
this type of research. Another inter- 
esting, but unpublished example of 
such research, this time emphasizing 


jective 
one cann 
fact that, 
testable hy 
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sychoanalytic ego phychology, is 
Betty ае study (3) of the 
relationship between Thematic Ap- 
perception Test fantasy and overt 
behavior in regard to two needs, de- 
pendency-frustration and object-ori- 
ented anger (verbal expression of 
aggression). The hypothesis tested was 
that the relationship between TAT 
and overt behavior would be depend- 
ent upon the inter-action of three 
factors: 1. The extent of experienced 
frustration; 2. Whether social de- 
mands are inconsistent with the needs; 
8. The kind of ego-functioning avail- 
able to the individual for dealing 
with the problems presented by con- 
flicting internal desires and social de- 
mands, The ego-functioning variables 
include tenuous ego controls, ego 
disintegration, withdrawal, tension- 
binding and wish-fulfillment or de- 
nial. For the purposes of the study, it 
was assumed that behavioral High 
Dependency would constitute a prob- 
lem for both boys and girls, and that 
High Aggression would be a problem 
for girls and Low Aggression for boys, 
because of lack of Social acceptance. 
"The major hypotheses were borne out 
by the findings, 


As regards future developments, I 
believe that the contributions of 
modern psychoanalytic ego psychol- 
ogy are especially promising for en- 
richment of our work with projective 
techniques. The biggest obstacles 
standing in the way of such fruitful 
interaction are methodological ones 
relating to the question of how to do 
justice to the structural and dynamic 
complexity of human psychic func- 
tion as it is expressed in test responses. 


The standard location, determinant 
and content sc 


jected to sign 
tabulation, re 


tent categories, and several attempts 
have been made 
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ically useful classifications. The be 
of these appears to me to be Scha n 
(11) proposed method of thema t 
analysis, that establishes classes 97 
thematically and theoretically relatet 
images that pertain only to dyna 
trends and are not, as with some О 
the other classifications, tied rigidly 
to any specific pathological syndrome. 
Some illustrations of this orientation 
are as follows: Dependent Orienta- 
tion (orality) is subdivided - та 
supply, ог oral-receptive MA 
tion, and demand, or oral-aggressiv 
orientation. Included under the form- 
€r are food, food sources, food objects, 
food providers, passive food тесе 
food organs, nurturers and protec 
etc. Under the latter are include 
devourers, devouring, engulfing | an 
overwhelming figures and ое 
deprivation, oral verbal assault, € а 
Anal orientation and preoccupa usa 
includes direct anal reference, ana 
contact and perspective, dirt, one 
assault and explosion. Sexual аы 
tudes are subdivided into fear of аы 
rejecting attitudes toward masculine 
identity in men and fear of and Td 
jecting attitude toward {етл 
identity in women. For both sex 
this includes reversal, combining; 
lurring and arbitrary assignment © 
sex characteristics to the blots, ree 
ence to perversions, a hostile, [сагв 
conception of the masculine role Vis o 
phallicaggressive emphasis, or on р 
other hand, castration emphasis. , © 
addition, for men there is feminini 
emphasis on female clothing, materia р 
and textures, and for women тазу 
line emphasis on mechanical Ор] 
and athletics. Other categories dei 
with sado-masochistic orientate 
authoritarianism, super-ego conflic™ 
rejecting attitude toward adult E 
turant, parental role, negative ide ү 
ity or chronic feelings of failure bon 
inadequacy, body narcissism, сораи 
with reproduction ог generatlY ni 
concern with aging and death, 2 
emotional tone 


ү 15, 
Schafer's improved content апар 
as well as Rapaport’s (10) апа 


SUZANNE REICHARD 


os козш represent valuable re- 
cane 8 pi Rorschach interpreta- 
T a Me it still is not enough 
impulses ER orality, anality or phallic 
Gi Rd are important motivating 
Evos m : subject; a person's be- 
bas E level of adjustment will 
matrix c Е erent, depending upon the 
ле 9 primitive impulsivity, de- 
which id adaptive mechanisms in 
$5 deal are embedded. In order 
ud with this complexity, we need 
ae ie designs that simultaneously 
Sha ош of scores, content themes, 
Ne bur attitudes and behavior. For 
ed age Pose; Schafer has recommend- 
EE S of interpretations as our 
EI e or units, rather than scores 
Our rion alone. As he points 
tative 115 total quantative and quali- 
the fa approach takes into account 
may bc that similar interpretations 
CN arrived at on the basis of dif- 
a the specific indicators." So long 
used patterns of specific indicators 
Would are explicitly defined, there 
such ; seem to be no objection to 
: ап approach. 

E as to applications of such a 
brodet analytic ego psychological ap- 
"si 2 E research in child develop- 
dde ey are obviously many. For 
collected since Rorschachs have been 
Would b on the Fels mothers, it 
terns D interesting to establish pat- 
of thes үп behavior by means 
Pretat; chafer method of using inter- 
relate ров as research units and then 
Tom ol Hele to the patterns derived 
children vation. One might examine 
rs, Bon Rorschachs for evidences of 

c itineris i and Ricciuti's valuable 
lety ано between fundamental anx- 
Ypothe castration anxiety. One could 
associat, MS that the former would be 
o a with more disruptive signs 
the ibe and mainly oral content, 
üption P with less diffuse or total dis- 
dealin of response and more content 
Darts. 8 with mutilation and missing 
MN regards child development, 
analysis sees maturation as а 


TOCesc of ; js 
progressive defense agains 
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and ultimate mastery of various bio- 
logical impulses. The application of 
Schafer’s method to children's Ror- 
schachs would appear to provide us 
with a powerful tool for the investiga- 
tion of such developmental changes. 
It would be interesting, for example, 
to examine the content of the Ror- 
schachs in the Benjamin and Hilden 
study to see if themes having to do 
with castration anxiety and threaten- 
ing authority figures were especially 
prominent in the records of the five- 
year-olds, and content dealing with 
the problems of sexual identity in the 
records of the pre-puberty group. The 
likelihood of such findings is sug- 
gested by examination of content in 
the Ames, et al. series of Rorschachs. 
Phallic aggressiveness combined with 
castration anxiety was indicated by 
the prominence of violent human 
movement responses, emphasis on 
sexual parts and mention of parts 
missing or cut off in the records of 
four-year-olds. Counter-phobic behav- 
ior, belittling the cards as silly, char- 
acterized four-and-a-half-year-old boys. 
Five-year-olds seemed to be more con- 
cerned with what goes on between 
“daddy” and "mummy." Five-and-a- 
half-year-olds revealed anxiety related 
especially to large threatening figures, 
such as giants, ghosts and monsters. 
The Ames, et al. material gives hints 
of other interesting relationships be- 
tween Rorschach data and psycho- 
analytic theories of child develop- 
ment. Psychoanalysis places the start 
of the phallic stage of psycho-sexual 
development in the third year, and 
this is paralleled by the beginning 
mention of sexual parts in the Ror- 
schach. Formal school entry at six 
ears of age marks the beginning of 
the latency period with its character- 
istics of increasing defense and sub- 
limation. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find that this is the age at 
which the Ames, et al. children for 
the first time gave an average of one 
human movement response, indicat- 
ing that primitive impulses were be- 
ginning to be brought under control 
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and subjected to delay. However, their 
Rorschach data raises some doubt as 
to whether the Oedipus Complex is 
resolved as quickly, or whether latency 
is as complete as psychoanalysis has 
assumed, Anxiety in the form of Clob 
responses, i.e. responses based on re- 
actions to diffuse shading, darkness 
and morbid content, reached an all- 
time high at seven years. Castration 
anxiety, in the form of content deal- 
ing with decay, damage and mutila- 
tion was still prominent. The typical 
obsessive-compulsive defenses of lat- 
ency first appeared in the records of 
eight-year-olds as qualification, un- 
certainty and demand for accuracy 
of responses. The presence of ana- 
tomical responses in the records of 
eight and nine-year-olds reflected un- 
easiness in regard to body image. In 
fact, a fair degree of stability, equil- 
ibrium and resolution of infantile 
problems did not seem to be achieved 
before age ten. 

І have gone into this re-examina- 
tion of the Ames, et al. material in 
some detail in order to illustrate a 
number of possibilities inherent in 
the combined application of psycho- 
analytic theory and the Schafer meth- 
od of Rorschach interpretation to re- 
search in child development. Much 
of what has been said in regard to the 
Rorschach would be equally applic- 
able to research with the TAT, CAT 
or other projective techniques, 
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Projective Techniques as Research Tools in Studies of 
Normal Personality Development 


WALTER Kass 
The Menninger Foundation 


epe isa critic whose "talk 
cept = oe has no serious value ex- 
bhilosb ADS as an expression of 
this I пу in the critic.” (3) With 
Eom ps from Santayana, I'm 
of the = to tell you first something 
and. ap lewpoint [rom which I read 
{келе аа the three excellent 
ations. 
Ns oes centers of research in 
pe development represented on 
cud ee all study personality proc- 
the chil E леу appear and operate in 
normal о; all are concerned with the 
ind "i progress of these processes; 
aton employ projective techniques 
also 5 others. These interests are 
Remade at the Menninger 
ciated ation by a research group asso- 
усі with the Department of Child 
“ychiatry, Several years ago a team 
a pe d ‚апа social psychologists, 
piis s nM. a child analyst and a 
pattern ician began the study of coping 
dren de in normal preschool chil- 
ere most of whom are now in kin- 
Barten, first and second grades. 
a children had originally been 
ants b and studied as normal in- 
hires oe Leitch, et al. (4) 
this Coys methods are used in 
oy eee Study, the Miniature Life 
Plieq às inique as developed and ap- 
Schach у Lois Murphy (8), the Ror- 
Ception and the Children’s Apper- 
n Test. The Rorschach and 
Working” the techniques I have been 
Point E: with, concentrating at this 
isto n what can be learned from 
ries children tell. 


men? Introduce my first general com- 
On projective techniques mM 
€velopment research, TIl tell 
di Two military psychologists 
lective SCUssing how to devise a pro- 

test to pick which troops 


should go to the tropics and which to 
the arctic, A social worker overhear- 
ing the conversation suggested a so- 
lution, "Why don't you ask them?" 
My sympathies are with the sensible 
social worker, for I once had a teacher 
of social work who wisely cautioned, 
"Never neglect the obvious." 


Obviously it is foolish and wasteful 
to seek by devious means that which 
is directly accessible. In recent years 
projective tests have proliferated 
from clinical practice into research. 
Their justification? A high reliabil- 
ity and a better than chance coeffi- 
cient of validity when correlated with 
clinical, observational or historical 
criteria. But many of the newer tech- 
niques, such as Sentence Completion 
and Situation Completion appear so 
patently close to the conscious cog- 
nitive and connative levels of ego 
functioning that what is gained in 
objectivity, speed of administration 
is often offset by the shal- 


and scoring 1 t 
lowness, meagerness and inconsequen- 


tiality of the material they convey. 
Projective techniques, their essence 
permitting, should of course comply 
with the rules of test rigor. But we 
should be no less rigorous in ascer- 
taining that the proposed methods 
are really more parsimonious and 
more useful than direct observation, 
direct inquiry or collateral sources of 
information; that they add new in- 
formation; or produce new insights 
for data already available from di- 
rectly accessible sources. 


Hoffman and Sigel say that when 
the projective technique and the con- 
ditions to be predicted are similar, 
predictability is enhanced, since the 
element of inference is thus reduced. 
But it seems to me the closer to the 


predicted behavior the form and op- 
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eration of your projective technique, 
the less projective the material you 
elicit will be. In other words, the 
more phenotypic the projective me- 
dium, the less inference is required, 
certainly. But also, the less genotypic 
the projective medium, the more lim- 
ited the range and usefulness of the 
prediction will be. The problem may 
be put in terms of length of infer- 
ence and depth of delving into psy- 
chic levels of consciousness optimally 
compatible with, predictability. If we 
seek the central, cohesive, recurrent 
and therefore predictable aspects of 
ego functioning, we necessarily deal 
with very complex psychic processes, 
the projections of which require tech- 
niques of multiple parameters. Pre- 
dictability then becomes a matter of 
inferential integration, interpreta- 
tion and judgment on the part of the 
examiner—a time consuming proced- 
ure. The as yet not fully tested as- 
sumptions back of all projective tech- 
niques are first, that they are indirect 
time-and-labor saving devices to get 
at material more laboriously accessi- 
ble by direct means; and second, that 
projective techniques deliver mate- 
rial otherwise inaccessible in the sub- 
ject’s usual state of alertness and con- 
scious control, 

We tend to take these assumptions 
for granted and experience tells us 
they are true. But it seems to me we 
need a more convincing demonstra- 
tion of the economy of projective 
techniques and diagnostic testing 
generally both in clinical practice and 
research as compared with the more 
direct interview, observation, and 
molar experimental methods. For ex- 
ample, in a survey by Odum "the 
tme required to complete a Ror- 
schach examination was estimated by 
166 Rorschach workers." (9) The 
average was a little more than 4 
hours, the range from less than 2 to 
over 8 hours, If one uses a battery of 
tests, total time is even greater. In 
clinical work I sometimes wonder 
about the sheer economics of hours 
put into testing, recording, review- 
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ing, pondering, interpreting results, | 
and reporting conclusions. I wonder 
about the worthwhileness of such 
heavy time investment if the most 
that can be said of a test's contribu- 
tion is that its results correlate 519- 
nificantly with findings from direct 


| 
sources. Why work so long, so hard 
| 


and so inferentially to duplicate data 
equally or more readily available by 
direct observation and inquiry? _ 

As for the assumption that projec 
tive techniques yield material other- 
wise inaccessible during normal states | 
of conscious censorship, how can We 
test and prove this? Schafer (10) an¢ 
Bellak (І) suggest similar approaches- 
Schafer describes the Rorschach те 
sponse process as a balance of Pr 
gressive, adaptive and creative fo 
versus regressive, autistic trends, shi á 
ing among psychic levels alone 
“dream-percept continuum ful ] 
dreaming, day-dreaming, purpos¢etl 
visualizing and normal perceiving; 
Bellak also deals with the question 0 
levels of consciousness to which pg 
jective techniques penetrate. His HUS 
tinuum includes the dream, DPA 
gogic states, preconscious fantasy, Mp 
dream, free association, artistic ara 
tion, and a separate category of Pra 
jective test responses. Bellak also тер 
fers to experimental application? у 
projective techniques during Y 
notic or less than fully cons 
states, The child's psychic life 15 al 
complex than the adult's. His ver?“ g 
graphic and dream expressions ep 
less disguised, and the projected ™ 


2 bs $ А or 
resentations of his inner life are 1* 


able. 
As in the clinical case study me 
so in research, we don't know not 
to do with test results which атс ae 
compatible with the criterion 2) 
ure. For example, Crandall dou jn 
a Fels study of maternal Беһау ed 
which mother’s self-ratings corre ips 
positively and, in many relations, vis 
significantly with ratings by home. s. 7 
itors. But, “in none of the Г 
ships was as much as half of the 


thod, 
what 


т 


patently understandable and УТ” | 
| 


| 


| 


^ 
latio. 8 
e / 
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eee held in common between the 
ratings Self-reported mater- 


м al behavior was not the same as ob- 
ved maternal behavior.” How 


Toda we construe such differences 

Ob jectiv subjects self-perceptions and 
any RACES of behavior presum- 
ЕЧ паш from the subjects 
Sie: -concepts? Rating scales and 
ews T projective tests are good first 
erue m think those complex tech- 

tha 5, like the Rorschach, which use 

\ method of inquiry for pursuing 
4 ped elucidating the projections in the 
» . tick peint the path to closer correla- 
B bouem subjective. psychologi- 
p ure once and objective inter- 
Mon of „underlying dynamic 
rides ses, Inquiry into responses pro- 
MS a means of deeper penetration 
en е subject’s psychic life, leaving 
ers speculation and inferential in- 
iia поп Via score formulas and 
M sien €d test "signs". Predictors of the 
RE a uae or formula type to 

К а, projective tests are commonly 
na ced are usually too empirical and 
e Rily “blind”. At their very 
ate these predictive devices enable 

| Only very mechanically to foretell 
X 


" 


En €nd product. They tell us nothing 
© ME intervening processes or devel- 
тееп! evolutions through which 
bI predicted end states are attained. 
[nu in is, of course, standard pro- 
4 de in the Rorschach, Word Asso- 
Верт and other .tests. Following 
| des eheim (2), Luborsky (7) recently 
s age the benefits of inquiry with 
^ азу, hematic Apperception Test by 
of С. subjects for self-interpretations 

Orsi TAT stories, Holt and Lub- 

meth, (5) found this a useful research 

mindes in assessing the psychological- 
4 nin edness of applicants to the Men- 
| d School of Psychiatry. I have 
Stories ed self- interpretations of TAT 

RE as presumptive work-samples 
anq Patient’s capacity to recognize 
Own understand expressions of his 
this К Ychit processes, and have used 
inj clinically as a method of apprais- 
P. ycnanenability to psychotherapy. 
analysts rarely interpret dreams 


R 
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without the dreamer's free-associa- 
tions to the dream and extensive 


knowledge about his life and person- 
ality. Why do psychologists presume 
to make important interpretations of 
the manifest forms and contents of 
projective tests without further in- 
quiry into latent meanings? The in- 
trospective method was long ago 
abandoned by psychology їп its 


growth toward objective science. 
Coupled with the projective tech- 
nique, introspection appears once 


again to be gaining respectability as 
a method of personality investiga- 
tion. I suggest that, as psychologists 
find further freedom from their test 
ties and make more first hand exam- 
inations of psychic phenomena, new 
dimensions will be added to projec- 
tive techniques. 

Both Crandall and Hoffman and 
Sigel have referred to the problem of 
defining what is normal. If one con- 
siders projective responses as prod- 
ucts at a point in time of a continu- 
ous and  preexisting personality 
which at an earlier developmental 
period was also a pre-rational person- 
ality, then one must expect to find in 
the projective material residuals and 
resurgences of, as well as regressions 
to, pre-logical thought forms and im- 
mature affect modes to some extent 
as characteristic of normal mentation, 
emotion, and action. The question is 
to what extent may these occur and 
with what degree of resilience should 
the child maintain the development- 
ally more mature and age-appropri- 
ate modes. The answer calls for fur- 
ther research in the borderland be- 
tween the rational and irrational, the 
logical and prelogical, the mature and 
the infantile, the adaptive and the 
maladaptive. 

Perhaps as many serious behavior 
and personality problems are abided 
and lived with today in homes, 
schools and communities as are 
brought to clinics for study and treat- 
ment. What does this mean when in 
research normal is defined in dichot- 
omized terms of non-clinical versus 
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clinical populations, and when exper- 
imental and control groups are cho- 
sen by this broad division? One small 
operational way to clarify and de- 
limit the concept of the normal for 
certain research purposes is to use 
the projective technique in a self- 
limiting and self-norming manner. 
For example, there is sufficient knowl- 
edge and agreement about what con- 
stitutes a pathological response on the 
Rorschach. When such responses 
abound, pathological protocols may 
be eliminated. Thus, one can a priori 
preclude extremely deviant cases from 
the research population. As one who 
tried this procedure in a predictive 
Rorschach study with adults, (6) I 
can tell you that it makes the task of 
valid differentiation and reliable pre- 
diction .enormously more difficult 
when you pre-experimentally elimin- 
ate one end of your population dis- 
tribution. This kind of precaution in 
a research design is not without 
precedent. It is ordinarily done in 
defining the limits of one's investiga- 
tion. Usually, however, the delimita- 
tion is according to external criteria 
and not, as I am proposing, in terms 
of the research instrument itself, This 
is a procedure of роса the re- 
search population by screening out 
from the start those subjects identi- 
fied by the projective technique it- 
self as abnormal, or even suspect, de- 
pending on how far one wants to re- 
fine the group. In this way the pro- 
jective technique does double duty, 
first as an initial screening device, 
and thereafter as a modality of the 
research proper. If this is done, we 
may not only be in a better position 
to examine how normal child devel- 
opment progresses when viewed 
through projective techniques, but 
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we may also more intensively estab- 
lish the descriptive, discriminating, 
and predictive powers of the projec 
tive technique in its own self-defined 
range of normal functioning. 

In concluding these general com- 
ments, I want to thank Drs. Cran- 
dall, Hoffman and Sigel, and Ric 
ciutti for the stimulation of their 
thinking. In the open discussion late? 
I'll comment more specifically on the 
fine points of their papers. 
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The Rorschachs of Selected Groups of Children 
In Comparison with Published Norms: 1 


The Effect of Mild Hearing Defects On Rorschach Performance 


© MIRIAM FORSTER FIEDLER 
Smith College and Clarke School for the Deaf 
and 
L. JOSEPH STONE 
Vassar College 


tome of a study of the educa- 
Ein e justment and personality de- 
dren ei hard of hearing chil- 
of Child ertaken by the Department 
ina d Study of Vassar College un- 
s He ant from the Estate of Lester 
Wi heimen, a group of children 
ets AP to moderate hearing de- 
BRA a selected for study (2) on the 
plied М а screening test of hearing ap- 
keepsi о several grades in the Pough- 
Varig ie public school system.! For 
ü beim purposes in the overall study 
Ws A: group with normal hearing 
ee Established in which each mem- 
ment T matched to one of the experi- 
nei s d for age, sex, school and 
stage, orhood and socio-economic 
E he present report deals with 
of chil ysis of the Rorschach records 
com lldren with hearing defects in 
inate with the records of their 
ched controls. 


SuBJECTS 
an the analysis of the Rorschach 
tive prid of children with defec- 
chiar ing ten matched pairs of 

ie n were used. Table I indicates 
nomics, sex and estimated socio-eco- 
status? of the ten children with 

к=. 


1 
Gr. 
Super! acknowledgment is made to the 
rendent of Schools, Fox D. Holden, 
dent Gs then Assistant to the Superinten- 
teachers E. Lewis, and the principals and 
boum Who cooperated in the study. 
from еп "best" cases of hearing loss chosen 
Presence Ber group of 16 on the basis © 
tiated p of binaural hearing loss substan- 
duration pathological medical evidence, am 
evidenced Over a period of three years as 
* Estim, ed by repeated audiometric tests. 
ate based on occupational rating of 


hearing defects (Group A) and their 
matched controls (Group B) and an 
estimate of the degree of hearing loss 
of the experimental subjects. 

An additional group, A’, of six 
children with severe hearing handi- 
caps was also studied, Because there 
is only a small number of such chil- 
dren, varying in age from three to 
eight, no attempt is made to compare 
them with the other children in sta- 


tistical terms. 
PROCEDURE AND FINDINGS 
The Rorschach protocols of these 


children were submitted for analysis 
to Bruno Klopfer at first without 
designation to indicate which chil- 
dren were known to have hearing de- 
fects in order not to bias the scoring 
and interpretation. It proved impos- 
sible to distinguish the children with 
and without mild to moderate hear- 
ing losses by “blind” examination of 


the Rorschachs. _ А 
The proper designations of normal 


father (or mother) as follows: I. Profes- 
sional; I. Semi-professional, large business, 
important manage ш. Skilled labor, 
small business, minor managerial; ТУ. Semi- 
skilled labor; V. Unskilled labor. 

+The administrators of the Rorschachs were 
all trained. by Klopfer or his students. In 
addition to the authors, these included Lucy 
Bodlander and Annette. Porter. Apprecia- 
tion is expressed for their as ance. The 
Rorschachs were collected in the period 
. Dr. Klopfer arranged for their 
analysis by Mrs. Winafred B. Lucas and the 
results of these analyses were discussed in 
conferences with Dr. Klopfer and one or 
both of the authors. Grateful acknowledg- 
ment is made to Mrs. Lucas and Dr. Klop- 
fer for their interest and generous coop- 


eration. 
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Rorschachs of Selected Groups of Children and Published Norms: 1 


TABLE I—Age, Sex, Socio-Economic Status and Degree of Hearing Loss 
for the Groups Studied 


or impaired hearing were then sub- 
mitted to the Rorschach analysts and 
they attempted to find, empirically, 
common attributes in the Rorschachs 
of the children with hearing defects 
which would differentiate them from 
the control children, A comparison of 


differences in mean scores between 
two groups was made for each of 
twenty-four Rorschach scoring cate- 
gories. For those differences which on 
inspection seemed possibly significant 
the ¢ test of significance for the dif- 
ference between correlated means was 
computed (3, p. 225-226). The Ror- 
schachs of the children with mild to 
moderate hearing defects showed 
No statistically significant differences 
from those of the children with nor- 
mal hearing. 

On the assumption that the hear- 
ing loss might, nonetheless, impose 
deprivations which would influence 
personality and which might be evi- 
dent in terms of a cluster of Ror- 
schach traits, a “deprivation syn- 
drome” was set up by Klopfer and 
Lucas and the groups compared in 
terms of its incidence. It should be 
added that before the analysts had 
been informed of the designation of 
“normal” or “impaired” hearing they 
had found it possible to characterize 
a considerable number of the children 
as showing such a syndrome. This 
syndrome consists of a cluster of the 


Group A 

Defective Group B 

Hearing Controls 
10 10 

6:4-13:0 7:3-12:8 


(eight, 8:0-11:5) (eight, 7:3-11:6) 


1 1 

1 1 

3 3 

4 2 

2 3 
3.6-47.397, Normal 


Mdn. 6.8%, 


following Rorschach characteristics: 
(1) "Blunting of affect": this has in m 
mon with what I usually term E 
discomfort in the presence of Cd 
affect" an absence of marked signs ch 
stimulation. It does not exclude МЕ 
intensive reactions as blood or fits, ел 
Where these occur they are not ma 
in the cold-blooded, matter ofct, 
way which characterizes bland à x 
However, blunted affect lacks the E 
pression of discomfort or eR 
which is typical for the more nor 
child, PNEU na 
Erratic form-level: marked variatio 7 
definiteness and adequacy of the bane 
form. (This was especially сор ent 
in the records of the more intelliE 
children.) f col- 
Emotional retardation: the use % © 
or is approximately two years 114% 
the differentiation typical for the © 
age.* ed 
The dynamics which were as 
to underlie this deprivation рай. 
were the effects of the handicap. 
communication, which tends 10 ing 
late the child with defective Eo 
in combination with the comP d 
tory attention which such а асар 
might get because of his bee he 
This combination might produc’ д 
“blunting of affect" (instea jatio? 
“flattening of affect," which н js in 
itself would bring about). Thi 


orschat? d 
* Quotation from summary of ш E 
analyses received from Dr, Klopfer- 


(2) 


(3) 


| 


| 
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et to the normal differentiation 
Ed unhampered communication 
m рне The same combina- 
nA аи produce an uneven 
children. igence in the more able 
К ег die hypothesis of the depriv- 
ү drome was set up, the Ror- 
SA one of the children in 
the TS A and B were examined for 
есеге or absence of the three 
кс сое above. It was found im- 
With d if to distinguish the children 
mal c e ective. hearing from their nor- 
Sir controls in a more than chance 
Eon 3 on the basis of the depriva- 
GENS uster of characteristics. For in- 
Гоа in the ten matched pairs re- 
rou UN this article, 6 children of 
ds Pd showed none of the syn- 
me and 4 the complete syndrome. 
Baer B, 3 showed none, 2 a 
REPOS pattern (two characteristics), 
n the complete syndrome. 
t ROS possible that the hearing losses 
от of the children in Group A 
thesi too slight to result in the hypo- 
med effect of the deprivation syn- 
the УГЕ However, when the records of 
of 95 Children in Group A with losses 
chita, or more and those of the 6 
km ren in Group A' with severe 
9 (A.M.A, ratings of losses of 
5 /o Or more) (1, p. 158) were exam- 
Es three ^ ШЕ А showed 
ibe of the characteristics of the dep- 
partial syndrome and 3 showed a 
imila pattern (two characteristics). 
ine arly, when the data were exam- 
the ae the interpretative level by 
made orschach analysts, estimates 
chose of such characteristics as “рѕу- 
Ys ual level," "degree of anxiety, 
tia] ectual functioning and ро 
ed’, and “general adjustment, yield- 
No differentiation of the two 
Oups, 


Th CONCLUSIONS 
* conclusion from these exam- 
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inations of our data was that in this 
small sampling no single Rorschach 
factor or pattern of factors, on the 
basis either of scoring or interpreta- 
tive analysis, could be found which 
would consistently differentiate the 
children with defective hearing from 
the children with normal hearing. 
Nor did the Rorschach evidence of 
disturbances in the personalities of 
the severely handicapped group of six 
children differ in quality and quan- 
tity from those in the mild to moder- 
ately defective hearing group or the 
control group. 

With reference to this finding, it 
is interesting to consider that had the 
Rorschachs of the children with hear- 
ing defects been compared only with 
expected norms, and no control group 
employed, the investigators would 
have been badly misled; it would 
have appeared that the "deprivation 

attern" was characteristic of children 
with hearing defects. That is, it was 
only through the use of matched con- 
trols that it became evident that not 
only the experimental subjects but 
also the normal control subjects dif- 
fered from “normals.” Hence it 
seemed reasonable to examine a new 
hypothesis: namely, that since both 
groups were of low socio-economic 
status, the Rorschach was sensitive to 
personality concomitants of socio- 
economic status. Part II will describe 


the testing of this hypothesis, 
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The Rorschachs of Selected Groups of Children 
In Comparison with Published Norms: II 


The Effect of Socio-Economic Status On Rorschach Performance 


MiRIAM FORSTER FIEDLER 
Smith College and Clarke School for the Deaf 


and 


L. JOSEPH STONE 
Vassar College 


Part I(6) reported a study of the 
Rorschach records of ten school-aged 
children with hearing defects com- 
pared with those of their matched 
controls. The conclusion of the study 
was that in these records no single fac- 
tor or pattern of factors, on the basis 
either of scoring or interpretative 
analysis, consistently differentiated the 
two groups. Both groups, however, 
showed a high incidence of what was 
called a “deprivation syndrome.” Since 
this syndrome was found in both 
groups it appeared that it might be 
associated with low socio-economic 
status rather than with hearing loss. It 
seemed important to set up a study 
to test the hypothesis that the Ror- 
schach was sensitive to personality 
concomitants of socio-economic status, 
since the results of such a study might 
alter the general acceptance of pub- 
lished age norms. The present report 
deals with the testing of this hypo- 
thesis. 


Since the concept of the “depriva- 
tion syndrome” used in Part I seemed 
too diffuse and qualitative to permit 
further analysis, the present compari- 
son is based on the frequencies of oc- 
currence of various Rorschach scores. 


SUBJECTS 


To test the above hypothesis we 
gathered a group of children of low 
socio-economic status for comparison 
with published norms. Eight of the 
ten cases of children with defective 
hearing described in the previous 
study were pooled with their normal 
hearing matched controls, omitting 
two pairs of children of high socio- 


economic status. To this group were 
added seventeen more children, some 
of them normally hearing children, 
others children with only marginal o 
doubtful losses or mild losses in wa 
high frequencies only. All thirty-thret 
children were of low socio-econom! 
status (Table I). 


PROCEDURES AND FINDINGS 


The Rorschach protocols of twenty 
five of these children, as described s 
Part I, had been submitted for ). 
alysis to Bruno Klopfer (6, р. pe 
Eight other protocols not submit? 
to Dr. Klopfer were scored by coe 
parable procedures. A recent Pa 
cation by Ames et al (1) provi¢ e 
norms for children at each year of M 
for ready comparison with these Tiea 
dren, Fortunately the Ames public 
tion contained a description OF g 
socio-economic status of her group? 
an examination of which made y 
obvious that the Ames norms actu se 
were derived from children b 
homes were predominantly mid ЕТ 
upper-class, Our experimental Б ash 
(E-group) was essentially lower om 
with very little overlap bet" 
Ames’ and ours. 


ten 
*It will be noted in Table I that [or ting 
cases of the E-group the occupational Tose 
is III. However, for more than hal Lud ас" 
children there were present depressi"8 peir 
tors in the home situation which ma а 5 IV 
homes comparable to those with rar chani 
and V, e.g., one family of a skilled ГЕЛИ 
was considered as a “typical welfare "5 etc. 
by social agencies: dirty, ill-manage akard 
Another skilled mechanic was a davis 
with court records for disorderly DC? cd 
etc. All but one of these ten famili 
in the poorest section of the city- 
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Thus the comparison of this E-group 
with the Ames norms provides the 

asis for a study of socio-economic in- 
fluences on the Rorschach. 

Inspection showed that the Ror- 
schach data for the E-group departed 
considerably from the Ames norms. 

о emphasize this disparity the num- 
bers of the E-group children who were 
at or above the Ames 75th percentile 
or at or below the Ames 25th per- 
centile (for corresponding age) were 
found in each of the scoring cate- 
Bories considered by Ames апа her 
Co-workers.? Table II presents these 
Bures with the results of the analysis 
Of the statistical significance of the 
differences as tested by the use of 
chi-square, using the Yates correction 
9r continuity because of the small- 
ness of the samples involved (7, p. 
278). It is immediately obvious that 
the E-group children deviate from the 
Ames norms in about half the scor- 
ng categories. Thus, of the 33 chil- 

Ten in the E-group, 19 score at or 
above the Ames 75th percentile for 

M, 17 for FC, 19 for R, all differ- 
ences being statistically significant at 
less than the .01 level. Of the 33 chil- 

ten, 14 score at or above the 75th 
Percentile for FC, 15 for P and 15 for 

о, differences significant beyond the 
:05 level of confidence. Examination 
С the number of children scoring at 
BL below the 25th percentile gives 
f ег highly significant deviations 
rom the Ames norms. Of the 33 chil- 
Теп in the E-group, 18 scored at or 
Tw the 25th percentile for W%, 
Чоп Pd%, and 15 for CF. In addi- 
low! only one child scored at or be- 

Ү the 25th percentile for m. All of 


LI 1 s 
тап, the contrast between the уре 
marke Broup and the Ames group is Dior 
fou, cd than Table I might suggest. Three 
me Of the Ames children came from 
Pati S5 rating as I or П on a similar occu- 
2 ona] rating scale. | 

о ОТїшпаге]у, Ames et al instead of using 
the t the Scoring systems now standard Б 
ОК Тү, have introduced the modification 
Sidera pi i-Usteri. Because this involves con- 
©цер у difference in shading scores, those 

Bories are omitted. 


ҮЙ 


these differences were statistically sig- 
nificant. It will be noted that CF and 
possibly P show a piling up of re- 
sponses in the E-group both below the 
Ames 25 percentile and above the 75th 
at the expense of the middle range. 
It will also be noted that not all of 
these differences lie in the “expected” 


TABLE I. E Group 
Low socio-economic status 


"TABLE II. Comparison of the E group 
with Ames Norms Rorschach Scores* 


N above 
Ames 75th 
percentile 
score x? P 
1.215 
16.97 
11.00 
4.45 
2.27 
2.92 
5.90 
5.90 
16.97 <.01 
N below 
25th 
percentile 
score xX? p 
9.70 PI 
<.01 
9.70 <1 
6.30 <.05 
9.70 <.01 
13.82 <.01 
6.30 <05 
1.71 Z 
3.64 “106 


* E group, N — 33 
rS N = 50 at each age level. 
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"TABLE III. Comparison of Children Over and Under 
11 Years of Age for Ames Norms 
M FM CF W% Р А% 
Above 75% percentile 
Age 11 0% ^ 439, 28% 14% 43%, 56% 
Age under 1 42%, 62% 459, 11% 45% 42% 
Below 25% percentile 
Age 11 28%, % — 1% 569 28% 14% 
Age under 1 1% 38% 54% 538% 19% 


TABLE IV. Comparison of Rorschach 
Norms for 8-year-old Children 
(Mean scores) 


Ames Carlson Е group 
100 10 
35.88 40.9 
51.3 41.7 
20.13 18.8 
22.56 16.8 
46.66 45.7 


direction of deprivation, and impov- 
erishment: there is also evidence of 
earlier maturity in the Poughkeepsie 
sample. A comparison of the E-group 
children who were eleven years or 
older (7 children) was made with 
those under eleven (26 children) for 
those categories whose scoring devi- 
ated markedly from the Ames norms 
(Table III). There was no evidence 
that the suggestion of “earlier matur- 
ity” was due to the weight of the 
scores of the seven children who were 
over eleven years of age. 


Before it is possible to discuss these 
differences it is necessary to examine 
the distinctions between the groups 
more closely. As noted previously, 
three-fourths of the Ames children 
came from families in the profession- 
al and managerial groups rated as I 
and II, while most of the Poughkeep- 
sie children in the E-group came from 
families rated IV and V, semi-skilled 
and unskilled labor. There would ap- 
pear to be, then, a clear-cut compari- 
son of socio-economic differences be- 
tween the E group and the Ames 
groups. By implication, we cannot 
then assume that the Ames figures are 
truly normative. This raises the im- 
‘portant question for future Rorschach 
research as to whether it is better to 
obscure these differences. by: combin- 


ing groups of different socio-economic 
status or to keep the norms for €a i 
group separate, Ames points out ша 
the one study to date of the ЫЛ 
economic differences аз related к 
Rorschach scores (4) found socio-ec 
nomic level not significantly relate? 
to Rorschach scores but that Co 
bach has suggested that more арры 
priate statistical treatment of the dat? 
would have revealed several i 
cant differences (1, p. 16). There 
well be other differences betwee? E 
Ames group and the sample of P onir 
keepsie children, but there is no SIE 
dence that Ames' or the Poughkeef 
group is atypical in any respect ОЁ ily 
than socio-economic status (евреса те 
since it is clear from the data of P 

I of this study that the presence 
children with hearing defects made 
significant difference as such). 


ight 
With the thought that some ш 
might be thrown on this issue pii. £ 
paring some of the data for 119. 
group and from the Ames tables 
other normative studies, scores oup 
the ten 8-year-olds in the E БОИ 
were compared with Carlson's mains 
(2) for 8-year-olds. Table IV COMM he 
the results of this comparison 0 


E group, the Ames and the Carls 
b. 


norms 


and Carlson norms, with the 
norms representing a wider ѕарз. 
of socio-economic levels than ЭУ ipis 
At the request of the authors 0 sed 
article, Carlson made a more jt yen 
analysis of responses of her ch? 
from different socio-economic 5 
Using the chi-square techniq" 
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differences between a ‘high’ group 
ag LIII) and ‘low’ (IV-V), Carl- 
ae an a very significant difference 
Bist? and a result approaching 
FC; a aan (P=.10) for 
ee in both cases the children of 
Hees posco. status utilizing 
um a т Using a different dichot- 
а PW ПІ, IV, V) she found 
ANE o the lower levels gave sig- 
Re cat y more A responses. None of 
Een her scores differentiated be- 
m Socio-economic levels regardless 
may 9 ouping employed. Differences 
that DUE obscured by the fact 
B arlson's ratings of socio-eco- 
A етщ мее made on the basis 
ds al indices rather than parental 
pation.3 


CONCLUSIONS 

бака r-cut difference between Ames’ 
бу “aap ca group and our 
vA ocio-economic group is evident. 

data Ree un with _the Carlson 
ba "m little to clarify the prob- 
ings z interpretation of these find- 
терага. does reinforce our question 
Torm, ne the validity of the Ames 
Societ, eu children from all levels of 
must, M our suggestion that we 
childre, tain appropriate norms for 
levels ER of various socio-economic 
the th n view of the discrepancies 1n 
i ree sets of findings and in view 

бү E relatively small samples used 
Es three sets of data, it seems pru- 

VERNA eschew the temptation to 
d ate now over the psychological 

ures related to low socio-eco- 


Fro 
Ors m personal correspondence of the auth- 

ES Rae Carlson, September 1952. 
i iul acknowledgment is made for her 
ler data and cooperation in re-examining 
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nomic status (such as earlier respon- 
sibility and the need to assume in- 
dependence, as well as environmental 
deprivation factors) which might ac- 
count for the striking apparent dif- 
ferences between our E-group and the 
Ames group. The Rorschach tech- 
nique may prove to be a very acces- 
sible and insight-revealing method for 
the study of the psychological impact 
of socio-economic factors, but at this 
point it is obvious that what is need- 
ed is much more Rorschach material 
on large, well-defined samples of chil- 
dren differing in socio-economic 


status. 
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A Factor Analysis of Rorschach Determinants 


RICHARD COAN 
Laboratory of Personality Assessment and Group Behavior, University of Illinois 


Since 1947, a number of factor 
analyses of the Rorschach have been 
published. They may be considered as 
of three general types, according to 
whether their major concern has been 
with content, diagnostic signs, or scor- 
ing categories. The only factor an- 
alysis of diagnostic signs is that of 
Hughes (5), who employed a com- 
bination of psychoneurotic, organic, 
and schizophrenic signs. Two other 
early studies, by Hsü (4) and by Wit- 
tenborn (10), dealt with content. Wit- 
tenborn secured responses to the Har- 
rower-Erickson check list, analyzed 18 
of the items on the list, and attempted 
to draw generalizations regarding the 
unitariness of the major determinant 
categories. 


Hsii’s study, however, is of greater 
interest at the moment, since it fore- 
shadows a finding common to all sub- 
sequent factor analyses of formal scor- 
ing categories. Very limited generali- 
zations from Hsü's data are warranted, 
because of the special circumstances 
of this study. Hsü used only the first 
card of the test and secured responses 
—evidently at a Halloween party — 
from 76 children, all of whom were 
clients at a clinic. The prominence of 
such a response as “pumpkin” should 
especially suggest due caution in in- 
terpreting the data. Hsii analyzed 15 
scores, including total time, number 
of words, number of nouns, number of 
adjectives, number of verbs, use of 
numbers, and nine general content 
categories, It is the first rotated factor 
that is of interest. In view of its high 
loadings for scores obviously related 
to the length of the protocol, Hsü in- 
terprets it as a factor involving facility 
in using words and associating to the 
stimulus material. In reference to this 
study, Adcock (1) speaks of the factor 
as one of “fluency.” 


The major factor analyses of con 
ventional scoring categories have Б 
those of Adcock (1), Cox (2), Sen ( ), 
Williams and Lawrence (8, 9), айы 
Wittenborn (11, 12). These studie 
have involved varying selections 0 
scores and widely different types б 
subjects, but they have one majo 
finding in common. Each has turns 
up a “productivity” or “fluency Ва 
tor. Some psychologists have been is 
pressed with the persistence of va 
factor, as though it had some ереста 
psychological significance, But its Pits 
mary significance probably lies 1.2 
inevitability in the factor analysis je. 
matrix containing the spurious p 
relations of a set of systematically ^ 
terrelated scores. R (the number рў 
responses in the protocol) invaria, 
has a high loading on some such ve 
tor. Where determinant scores na 
been used, F has had the highest d 
ing. Of the location scores, the det 5, 
scores tend to have high loading" 
whether a simple summative hod. 
a percentage score is used, since ole 
subjects can give many suitable WPO, 


responses, and the more опе us 
up the stimulus perceptually, dis 
more possibilities there are for 
crete responses. г 
r for 


Adcock (1) found such a factor 15 
a matrix composed almost entire a 
percentage and ratio scores—the hs 
part-whole correlations being " ne 
avoided. He made two analyses, 
for the responses of 88 native ch! 
of Cook Island and one for геп" 
sponses of 30 New Zealand chile” ре 
The results for the two groups. ors 
surprisingly consistent. Three iy de 
show high loadings for roughly the 
same variables, Adcock refers Et ive 
factors as fluency (with high РОЗ sy 
loadings for R, Dr%, and S), pe fof 
or introversion (with loading 


dre 
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а айа Н), and intelligence ог 
Н а tical common sense” (D%, H%, 
de having high loadings). 
terns of | factor shows different pat- 
but Ad oadings in the two cultures, 
ictor о felt that a “constriction” 
(быр EE be involved in both 
ed NU found somewhat similar 
ing ME n a factor analysis of 36 scor- 
Be ^ egories for responses obtained 
Ro D of 100 Indian students. 
угей Be ho. correlations were anal- 
mation. ; urt's method of simple sum- 
БЕП fel and three factors were found. 
ively f t that these involved respect- 
EM а of association, the ability 
ds ace elations, and fantasy thinking 
ies concrete and. practical 
усуе S Re-examining Sen’s findings, 
third a Eysenck (3) felt that the 
ered a actor might better be consid- 
Second neuroticism" factor, while the 
telli might be considered an “in- 
1бепсе” factor. 
aqjeoductivity (or “Пиепсу”), normal 
and Stment (as against neuroticism), 
D [Le sag factors were also 
Spons y Сох (2), who studied the re- 
ре of 60 normal boys, selected 
boys School, and 60 psychoneurotic 
kir a attended a clinic. The 
Were -clinic dichotomy and Raven IQ 
included among the scores as 
уе variables. The factor ап- 
qu s scores done by Wittenborn 
More r4 however, are probably of 
separ: arreaching implications, for 
On are analyses were made for a 
е), of normals (Yale undergradu- 
atric and, for a group of neuropsychi- 
aud, ы using the same set of 
Studies scoring categories. These twin 
Уйоцу permit a comparison that pre- 
um Studies have not permitted. 
th s 
a "a level of mental health, but it is 
evident that the level of mental 
Б of the group studied will influ- 
Cores 1€ factorial composition of the 
üctivi here is, to be sure, a ` pro- 
high oe factor for each group; with 
but oadings for R, D, Dd, d, and F, 
€ven here there are important 


are factors that may relate to. 
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differences. For the normal group, M 
and FM have high loadings on this 
factor; for the psychiatric group, m 
has a high loading, but the loadings 
for M and FM are low. For the nor- 
mals, a factor representing a "low 
order of perceptual control" was pre- 
dicted and it materialized, with high 
loadings for W, CF, C, c, and K. This 
and a similar factor found for the 
psychiatric group may correspond to 
the neuroticism factor of Sen and Cox. 
In both groups, there is something 
that might be called an "originality" 
factor, but there are marked differ- 
ences. A high loading for M in the 
normal group suggests a factor akin to 
creativity, while Wittenborn feels that 
the prominent joint loadings for S 
and O in the psychiatric group are a 
function of the fantastic originals of 
the psychotic subjects. In the psychi- 
atric group, D, M, FM, FK, C', FC, 
and R form a fourth factor. In the 
normal group, a possible fourth fac- 
tor is formed by P, O, K, C, and c. 

It may be noted in passing that in 
the normal study, Wittenborn made 
an issue of the fact that the factorial 
composition of ЕС was more like that 
of M than like that of CF or C. He 
felt that the discrepancies among the 
color categories and among the move- 
scores suggested an incorrect 
emphasis in present scoring practices. 
Wittenborn seems to believe, however, 


that Rorschach theory assumes more 
for the movement scor- 


and for the color scor- 
ing categories than it does. Were not 
at least some factorial differences ex- 

ected, the distinctions between FC, 
CF, and C and between M, FM, and m 
would not be made. On the other 
hand, there are certainly reasons, from 
the standpoint of Rorschach theory, 
to expect à relationship between M 
and FC and, for that matter, be- 
tween K, c, and C. 

Wittenborn's findings were gener- 
ally confirmed in a study by Williams 
and Lawrence (8), who sought to rep- 
licate his study of psychiatric patients, 
drawing subjects from a different hos- 


ment 


factorial unity 
ing categories 
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pital population. The clearest dupli- 
cation is in a “productivity” factor. It 
again shows high loadings for R, D, 
d, and F, though a few changes emerge 
in loadings for other scores. FC again 
shows a kinship with the movement 
scores, which in this study show joint- 
ly high loadings on a "movement" 
factor. A factor of low "perceptual 
control' again appears, with high 
loadings for c, CF, and C. A distinct 
intelligence factor also appears in the 
data of Williams and Lawrence, who 
included two Wechsler-Bellevue scores 
—Verbal IQ and Performance IQ—in 
their matrix. A fifth factor shows high 
loadings for Fc and FK. 

In a more recent study, Williams 
and Lawrence (9) have added MMPI 
variables to those used in the above 
study. Once again, there is a factor 
which is primarily a function of Ror. 
schach productivity. Of the remaining 
three factors extracted, two show an 
overlap of Rorschach and MMPI 
variables, while the other is primarily 
a function of certain MMPI variables 
alone. 


PROBLEM AND METHOD 


It has been noted that all previous 
factor analyses of Rorschach scores 
have found a productivity factor. This 
factor seems to be a necessary product 
of the experimental interdependence 
of certain scoring categories. R espe- 
cially may be expected to correlate 
spuriously with many other scores be- 
cause of the manner in which the 
scoring system has been constructed. 
The correlation of R with any loca- 
tion or determinant score is actually 
a part-whole correlation, since the 
sum of either the primary determin- 
ant scores or of the location scores 
will equal R. Similarly, P and О are 
functions of protocol length, since 
their size is limited by the total num. 
ber of responses and longer protocols 
present more opportunity for popular 
and original responses to occur. On a 
similar basis, certain specific location 
and determinant scores may be ex- 
pected to correlate especially highly 
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with R, so that even percentage scores 
will show certain systematic correla- 
tion effects. Such percentage scores 
are also unusable for factor analysis 
because of their ipsative nature. А 
any rate, the greater the рго!осо 
length in general, the greater the Pra 
portion of small and unusual details: 
For it is easier to give many response 
if the subject feels free to use any раг 
of the inkblot to the exclusion of the 
remainder for a given response. In. 
tegrating various parts of the blotna 
a single concept not only reduces E 
number of discrete responses to, 
tabulated but also alters the locale 
scoring in the direction of W. The 
proportion of form-determined e 
sponses will be a function of R for 
similar reasons, for an attempt to 10 
tegrate the various determinant PR 
tentialities of the blot will not оп 
tend to produce a determinant B 
ing other than F but will also rest)?" 
the number of responses that a Re 
ject can make. We may note, too, E 
the smaller the area to which a Slity 
cept is confined, the less the possibi Pe 
for a determinant scoring other th? 
F. The derivation of determinant ап 
location scores from the same set Я 
responses is, of course, a source ^. 
spurious correlation in itself. This he 
not to deny that the joint occurrem 
of high R, high F%, and high d E 
Dd% is devoid of psychological B 
nificance, for it is such an occurre" f 
that one expects for certain type се 
subjects. The less common occurrent 
of high R with, say, high W% aC р 
predominance of m responses, 
1s far less common because the n 
of the test militates against the E 
currence, is likely to be of even 816 
er significance, as 
For the present study, it Wa ari- 
sumed that relatively little еХР ре 
mental interdependence shoul rely 
present in a matrix composed єп Ју 
of determinant scores, since i OTe 
primary determinants are used, nhan 
sponse will contribute to more i 
one score. An experimental ing? 78 
ent tending to generate negative 
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Ta =; i 
BLE I—Intercorrelations of Rorschach Determinants (from Wittenborn) 


3 


оп: zan remain, however, in so 
ae choice exists between two de- 
um E possibilities in the produc- 
Bins a response or in the scoring of 
Mante И against secondary, determ- 
tially wee example, what їз еззеп- 
card III orm response ("two men “on 
funr ) may by a slight embellish- 
Subject Lending to the whim of the 
ре become a movement response 
DRM men lifting a piece of furni- 
and ). In the Klopfer scoring system, 
ee А, in others as well, the 
aa ise will be scored M, though 
termi is theoretically the primary de- 
MADE In terms of Rorschach 
nos Де, such experimental interde- 
not Mer of determinant scores should 
um ent (to the extent that the num- 
Scorin responses is not limited), for 
fhe os is ideally made in terms of 
is e process by which the percept 
Е (barring a simultaneous 
ment Бүр Биа), апа по embellish- 
БАЙЫ лс response should alter the 
an rs y determinant score assigned by 
The nniscient Rorschach examiner. 
ui сп demands of scoring dic- 
ha oat different situation. 
Чех perimental interdependence of 
ods of ae scores in the usual meth- 
as it administration is not so great 
Would be if a fixed limit were 


Com В 
hay, Pulsion he may be expected to 
to give more. To this extent, the 
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roduction of any response to a given 
card will make any other possible re- 
sponse less likely to occur. But this 
cannot be considered a serious source 
of interdependence. 

On the other hand, individual dif- 
ferences in total number of responses 
may be considered a source of positive 
correlations and may account in large 
part for the generally positive trend 
seen in the correlation matrix (Table 
1. To the extent that the relative 
size of certain determinant scores 
(considered as a proportion of the 


sum of determinant scores) varies sys- 
] number of 


tematically with the tota 
responses, these scores will tend to 
correlate especially highly among 
themselves. If the relative size of each 
determinant score were a constant for 
all subjects and all protocol lengths, 
of course, all determinant scores 
would correlate perfectly with one an- 
other and with the total number of 
responses in the protocol. Independ- 
ence of protocol length and relative 
size of specific determinant scores 
would perhaps be the desired state of 
affairs, for then all correlations be- 
tween determinant scores would be 
equally, but only slightly spurious. 
Since this situation is not the expect- 
ed one, one might still expect some 
sort of productivity factor with high 
loadings for scores systematically re- 
lated to protocol length. 

For the present study, the writer 
sought a correlation matrix for Klop- 
fer determinant scores for a group of 
normal subjects. One of Wittenborn's 
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studies (11) provided the desired data 
The subjects were 92 Yale undergrad- 
uates. The intercorrelations, which 
are shown in Table I, were selected 
from Wittenborn's matri». for the fol- 
lowing determinant scores: M, FM, т, 
K, FK, F, Fc, c, C', FC, CF, and C. 
These correspond to the summary 
scores ordinarily entered on the de- 
terminant profile (thus, m includes 
mF and Fm, K includes KF, c includes 
cF, and C' includes FC' and C'F) and 
include all such categories except Ё, 
for which an adequate number of re- 
sponses was presumably lacking. 


Seven factors were extracted by the 
centroid method, with the resulting 
loadings shown in Table II. The jus- 
tification for extracting the seventh, 
and possibly the fifth and sixth as 
well, might be questioned, especially 
since a rather large r is needed for 
significance with a sample of only 99. 
All of the last three factors extracted, 
however, seemed to be of value in 
clearing up the factor structure, and 
all three gained variance in rotation. 
The fifth and sixth factors also seemed 
to become more meaningful in the 
course of rotation. The seventh, whose 
maximum loading is still only .31, re- 
mains rather ambiguous and may be 
considered a "residual" factor. The 
relatively small sample size, neverthe- 
less, seriously limits the conclusions 
that we can justifiably draw from the 
factors. But to date, inadequate sam- 
ples have been rather characteristic of 
factor analytic studies of Rorschach 
data. 


TABLE II—Centroid Factor Matrix 
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The primary aim in rotation was (0 
approximate simple structure. Post 
tive manifold was sought when other- 
wise indifferent choices presente 
themselves, though there are no com- 
pelling psychological reasons for de- 
nying bipolar factors in the present 
realm of data. An attempt was made 
to evaluate possible rotations in terms 
of their psychological meaning, but 
the writer did not seek to duplicate 
Wittenborn's factors, He was guide 
rather by a general knowledge of the 
sorts of factors that had been foun 
in several previous studies. Thus, 
there was some reason to expect 24 
tors of intelligence, fantasy or intro 
version, constriction, and neuroticism 
or low order of perceptual control. 


RESULTS 


An examination of Table III shows 
that positive manifold was virti 
achieved for most of the factors. Оп 
one negative loading, for CF on * í 
tor III’, exceeds .20, and the loading 
below this level may be regarded ч 
not too significant. None of the od: 
tained factors may properly be E 
ered a "productivity" factor, $O EHE 
one may conclude that restricting x 
correlation matrix to determin? 
scores has eliminated much of 
spurious correlation. The commu th 
ity for F is noticeably lower for ene 
reduced matrix than it is for Мше 
born’s matrix, as one might ера 
with the omission of R and the Ig IE 
tion scores. Of the determinants, 


ichest 
the one that would have the high 


nar 
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TABLE III—Rotated Factor Matrix 


Фоме 0 ооо 


10 


айша in a fluency or productivity 
onis т, and it has a loading above .50 
mr on factor IV', to which such a 
aning cannot readily be attributed. 
er d r has only one high loading, 
xor pe the remaining loadings 
NU .30 are distributed among an 
Fee s of variables — FM, m, F, 
е а Е C'. Any attempt to define this 
се present seems hazardous. It 
tees es a factor referred to by Wit- 
ae n as one of intelligence or orig- 
Fe " in having a high loading for 
Un nt such an interpretation seems 
po ped in view of the relatively 
v loading for M. It also resembles 
e рог productivity factor, des- 
bos loading for F of only .35. This 
on may, however, be largely a func- 
Сш of variables which tend to ac 
is pany length of protocol for sub- 
Jécts in the population studied. 
Басет IV’ more closely resembles a 
vee which Wittenborn felt to in- 
Коре a “low order of perceptual con- 
E As in the case of Wittenborn s 
ate T the loadings for K, KF, and CF 
I үне, and there аге positive 
SEDEM for m, c, and C as might be 
ever icted. A further distinction, how- 
a is suggested by the presence of 
-— VL, which has high loadings 
And ee C and lower ones for K, FK, 
of Wi "This resembles another factor 
iin ittenborn to which he did not 
tion. р. to assign a definite interpreta 
seem, oth factors II and VI’ would 
ml to involve a low order of percep- 
UM онно, with slightly different 
tors €stations of it arising from fac- 
ally distinct sources. Factor П”, in 
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the light of. Rorschach theory, might 
be specifically termed an "anxiety" 
factor. Anxiety would be reflected 
here in an evasion of the manifest 
form potentialities of the blot. Diffuse 
shading responses (K) become prom- 
inent. Where form is mentioned, it is 
likely to be vague and indefinite in 
character, suggesting feeble attempts 
to reconcile the form of the concept 
with that of the blot. Factor VI’ sug- 
gests a low order of perceptual con- 
trol that is more a function of uncon- 
trolled emotional response to the en- 
vironment, The sensitivity to texture 
suggested by c would seem to counter- 
indicate an evasion of manifest char- 
acteristics of the blot. The picture is 
rather that of a tendency to submit 
passively to emotional impulses Ar 
oused by environmental forces with- 
out taking active measures to control 
them. The emotionally stimulating 
characteristics of the blot thus absorb 
the subject’s attention, and form 
tends to be disregarded. 

Factor III’ resembles factors that 
have been spoken of in terms of intel- 
ligence, originality, fantasy, and intro- 
version. It differs slightly from any of 
Wittenborn's factors in having three 
prominent loadings [or the three 
movement variables, though it accords 
with a factor found by Williams and 
Lawrence (8) It may be interpreted 
as an intratensive factor, such as might 
be predicted on the basis of the Ror- 
schach rationale for the movement 
responses. It seems to reflect a gen- 
eral sensitivity to "inner stimuli,” 
which thus exert an influence on the 
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perception of external stimuli. 


M has further variance which ap- 
pears on factor IV’, where it is coupled 
with F and Fc. M, F, and Fc are all 
variables which have been associated 
with some sort of perceptual control, 
but the zero loading for FC counter- 
indicates an interpretation of a “gen- 
eral perceptual control” factor. The 
emphasis is rather on M, which may 
represent an "inner control.” Taking 
the loadings for F and Fc into account, 
we might interpret the factor as one 
having to do with the constructive 
use of inner stimuli, or creativity, An- 
other possibility is suggested by Klop- 
fer’s interpretation of texture respons- 
es in terms of a “need for contact.” 
It may be that the high loading for M 
on factor IV’ is attributable to the 
prevalence of human content in M 
responses. M and Fc in combination 
might reflect a sort of responsiveness 
to preple which we could designate as 
empathy. We might use this term 
simply in the now popular sense of 
social responsiveness or integrate the 
idea with a kinesthetic concept of em- 
pathy, perhaps adopting Schachtel’s 
(6) physiological rationale for the 
movement response. 

Among the variables with high load- 
ings on factor V’, Fc is accompanied 
by C’ and FC. This factor differs from 
VI’ in having nearly zero loadings for 
c and C. It may thus represent a con- 
trasting factor of controlled emotion- 
ality. Control in this case would be 
effected by well regulated emotional 
responses, reflected in the integration 
of color and texture with form, rather 
than by withdrawal or emotional con- 
striction. There is little point in at- 
tempting to interpret factor VII’, on 
which there are but two loadings as 
high as .30, these being for F and с. 
The remaining loadings are scattered 
among FM, m, Fc, and CF. It would 
be difficult to find a meaningful inter- 
pretation for a factor having a little 
variance on each of these particular 
variables. Factor VII’ may be viewed 
as a residual factor. 


A Factor Analysis of Rorschach Determinants 


SUMMARY 


wy 

1. A factor analysis by the centroid 
method was performed on the таш 
formed by the intercorrelations © 
twelve determinant scores selected 
from data provided in a previously 1 
published scudy of Wittenborn. The 
subjects of Wittenborn's study were 
92 Yale undergraduates. 

2. Seven factors were obtained, and 
rotation was attempted in the direc 
tion of simple structure. 

3. A distinct. productivity facti 
such as has appeared in all previous 
factor analyses of the Rorschach 4 
not evident, though factor I’ may po 
sibly have some significance of this 
sort. The lowered relative commun 
ality of F, in the present data i 
against Wittenborn's data, is interpre n 
ed asa consequence of the elimination 
of the most spurious correlations fror 
the matrix. d 

4. Factors II’ and VI’ are interpre 
as factors of low perceptual cont E 
involving anxiety and passive supr 
sion to emotional impulses respect 2 
ly, Factor III’ is taken as evidence 9. 
an intratensive factor, involving ў 
general sensitivity to inner stimuli. V 
terpretations of factor IV’ are Stl 
gested in terms of “inner control e 
empathy, while factor V’ seems to J^ 
volve an "outer control" or а C? 
trolled emotional responsivenes , fe 
the environment. The variance of al 
tor VII’ is probably in large part 
sidual. 
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Rorschach Productivity and Card Preferences as Influenced by 
Experimental Variation of Color and Shading’ 


Harry M. Grayson 
VA Neuropsychiatric Hospital, Los Angeles 


This investigation introduces a new 
Rorschach research tool, one expressly 
designed to permit experimental in- 
vestigation of various assumptions and 
hypotheses relating personality struc- 
ture with responsiveness to color and 
shading. The tool is comprised of a 
total of nine achromatic and mono- 
chromatic sets of Rorschach cards, 
plus the original Rorschach, makin 
up ten sets of 100 cards in all. Three 
sets are entirely achromatic, differing 
from each other only in degree of 
blackness. The range of blackness- 
intensity from the lightest to the dark- 
est set is not great, although easily 
perceptible. The reason for the rela- 
tively narrow range of blackness is to 
avoid loss of shading-detail as the 
printing becomes either too light or 
too dark. The other six are mono- 
chromatic sets in the following colors: 
blue, green, yellow, orange-tan, brick, 
and red. These colors were selected as 
being most nearly like the colors on 
the original Rorschach chromatic 
cards. The sets were made by means 
of the Kodak Dye-Transfer process, 
the printing being done in mono- 
chrome colored dyes? The idea of 


+The writer wishes to express his apprecia- 

tion and thanks to Mr. W. L. Martinsen, 
Chief of the Medical Illustrations Labora- 
tory, V.A. Center, Los Angeles, for working 
out the technical procedures and making the 
entire series of Rorschach variations; and to 
Professor J. A. Gengerelli for invaluable as- 
sistance in connection with the statistical 
analyses of the data. 


?In making these prints the first step is to 
make normal black and white negatives. As 
in any photographic process, from these 
negatives a matrix is prepared which is a 
gelatine image film base. The image is in 
relief form so that the parts to be printed 
darkest in color are the thickest parts of the 
relief with the medium or in-between tones 
in somewhat lower relief. There is no gela- 


constructing multi-colored sets of 
cards was put aside for the time being 
because of the technical difficulties 
presented. If the results obtained E 
experiments with the present ser. 
are sufficiently promising to жапы 
it, multichrome Rorschach variation 
may be constructed. 


Problems 


Although the present study was we 
dertaken primarily to investigate ОЁ 
effect of experimental variation Fal 
color and shading on Rorschach c? er 
preference and productivity, the pe 
perimental design provided ansW 
to the following questions: Р 

1. Is Rorschach productivity, 
terms of the number of respons 
elicited, significantly influenced by: 

a. variations in color and shading 

irrespective of form? E 

b. form, or card design, irrespe 

tive of color? 

с. subject, or person, irrespect 

form, color and shading? lor 

d. interaction effects among © t? 
and shading, form and sup" 5 
- Is the pleasantness or prefe ifr 
value assigned to the cards signi 
cantly influenced by the variables 
dicated above? en 

3. Is there a relationship betwen 
pleasantness of the card and пит 
of responses it elicits? 


in 


ive of 


ЗА, 


ted 
tine present where no image is to be priame 
The matrices are used much in the eral 
manner as the photoengraver uses 11% imag? 
plates to print from, A transfer of thee ар, 
consists of soaking the matrix іп ‘ma 25 
propriate dye and then squeeging е. Th 
onto a specially prepared transfer рар ү 0 
image then consists of a heavy dCPPickest 
dye where the matrix relief was the E 
with proportionally less dye transfer 
relief was lowered. 
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Experimental Design 


ae ra of the experiment were 
po hach-naive female college 
e 5, mostly nurses, who were tak- 
En " peus psychology 
or ls h the UCLA University Ex- 
ie n order to facilitate the ex- 
hice т the students were seated in 
aes s running ten seats across. 
fen oe "s ent had. a Harrower-Erick- 
ы ip in which she entered and 
The u red the responses to each card. 
es e of the booklet was explained, 
i bi aes instructions given. 
арп, the students were re- 
ER E: to assign a pleasantness value 
Sere IVE: BOING scale, ranging from 
lee ai (very unpleasant) to plus 2 
ry pleasant) to each card. 


кше ten cards were distributed to 
Ps 1 student in the standard sequence 
^. Реч design, but order of color 
a shading was randomized accord- 
(& to a 10 x 10 Latin Square design 
y hart I) which appeared on the 
Кага in front of the class. From 
bh Chart it can be seen that Subject 1 
p ed Card I in the original Ror- 
^ poer (A); Card II in dark black 
X ); Card III in blue (C), etc. Sub- 
(By received Card I in dark black 
ca) Сага II in brick (G); etc. (The 
n corresponding to the code let- 
5 are given in Tables I and II.) 


ene the back of each card was 
ed to correspond to the Latin 
jae design, each student in the 
pro Tow was able to receive the ap- 
m priate cards in proper order. Four 

Octors assisted in distributing the 


CHART I. 
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A B C D 
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D A G 1 
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cards to the students in the first row. 
The students had three minutes time 
for each card and turned the card 
face down to signify that they had 
finished. Most finished well within the 
three minutes. Those few who lagged 
behind were reminded to finish up 
after two and three-fourths minutes, 
and were allowed to finish even if 
they exceeded the time limit. 

On the face of each card, at top 
center, was a small circle in pencil to 
show how the card was to be held. 
Those students who asked if they 
might turn the cards were informed 
that they could do so. At the end of 
three minutes, the students in the 
first row passed their cards directly to 
the students behind them, face down. 
They then asked for their next card 
by code number, These were handed 
to them by the proctors, face down. 
When all the cards were in proper 
place the signal to proceed was given. 
The students in the first row all be- 
gan on Card II, those in the second 
row on Card I. This same procedure 
was followed until the students in the 
third (last) row had completed all ten 
cards. (It should be noted that the 
procedure involved a triple replica- 
tion of the experimental design.) 
Upon completing the performance 
proper, the students went back and 
indicated the locations for their re- 
sponses on the small black diagrams 

rinted in the Harrower-Erickson 
booklets. They also indicated for each 
card whether the responses had been 

rimarily influenced by shape, color, 
movement, or texture. 


Latin Square Design of Experiment 
Card Sequence 


У VI уп ҮШ ІХ K 
E F G H I J 

H С Е 1 J D 
F B E A D I 

J E G B F H 
1 с А р B С 
р I J G H A 
A D H J C E 
G ] D E A B 
С H B F E G 
B A I [o G F 
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Data By Card and By Color* 


ivity 


Product 


TABLE I. 


Total 


Card Sequence 


Code 


Color 


VII VIII IX 


VI 


III IV 


II 
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Source of V TABLE III. Analysis of Variance Based on Productivity 
ariation df SS 
Total 2x S» М. Square F 
Moi PEE ERHEBEN ER a E RO АЕА 9 

Inter action between persons and cards i: eae 
mdi а БЕГІС, КЕНИНЕ 180 172.60 96 
Saag within a series abo béencnenseccncasccccnetétbeecsonsececueses 90 654.50 39 79 34 00** 
Colors... араара зона : 2510 2.97 3.09** 

omn and лнн ТА 


+ + . . 
Significant at beyond the .01 level. 


Statistical Treatment 


Коше each of the 30 subjects re- 
PR a complete set of ten color- 
d MO cards, there were 300 
ERI card presentations. Each pre- 
ae ee yielded content responses 
Bee ce pleasantness rating. The num- 
6 SPENE and the pleasantness 
XO each subject were separately 
Due in the appropriate cell of a 
DA quare design and treated by 
i ysis of variance.’ Tables I and II 
Provide the card-by-color data for pro- 
кону, and for pleasantness, re- 
pectively, 
m ле sums of squares of the 300 ob- 
mh 2 constituting the experiment 
EE ivided as follows: (a) Inter- 
With. between persons and cards 
squire a color series. This sum of 
Rcs was used as basis for the error 
, Since the values involved may 
EA looked upon as a random sample 
(b) T normally distributed variable. 
oats: ndividual differences within a 
С penes. (c) Cards; (d) Colors; 
è nteraction between cards and 
olors, 
man mode of breakdown was fol- 
(у. both as regards the produc- 
unpie variable and the pleasantness- 
weed asantness rating. In the former 
Der eal with the number of responses 
E in the latter, with а judg- 
the Rd a 5-point scale relative to 
ie A ect evoked by a card, Whether 
peri ata gathered in the present ex 
аси fulfill the requirements of 
PA EY is a moot qu since 
XXE no evidence that Rorschach 
VU NIA: constitute a normal univ- 


2 
Al 
aly, determinants, ratios, etc., can be an- 
Fir similarly by entering the desired 
In the appropriate cells. 


erse; this judgment is perhaps even 
more pertinent with respect to the 
ratings. Nonetheless, the findings of 
Norton (5) relative to the influence of 
deviations from normality and homo- 
scedasticity on the values of F ratios, 
justify in some measure, at least, the 
use of the analysis of variance tech- 
nique in this case. Both the produc- 
tivity data and the rating scale data 
met the homogeneity of variance re- 


quirements. 


Results 

Productivity. Table III presents the 
analysis of variance based on produc- 
tivity as defined in terms of the num- 
ber of separate responses elicited. 

As is to be expected, individual dif- 
ferences in productivity, even within a 
color series, give the largest source of 
variation. The individual Rorschach 
cards, regardless of color, also con- 
stitute a significant source of varia- 
tion. (As will be noted in Table IV, 
our subjects gave the greatest number 
of responses to Card X, and the least, 
to Card VII. This is in consonance 
with clinical experience.) The inter- 
action between forms and colors is 
also significant in influencing produc- 
tivity but the colors alone, interest- 
ingly enough, are not. 

Since productivity was found to be 
influenced significantly by card de- 
sign, it was thought of interest to see 
which cards elicited most and which 
elicited least responses. The rank or- 
der of card productivity is presented 
in Table IV. 

As might have been expected, Card 
X, with its relatively discrete large- 
detail areas, elicited the greatest num- 
ber of responses entirely irrespective 
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TABLE IV. Rank Orders of Card 
Productivity 


"Total Responses 
Rank (N = 30 cases) 
1 121 
25 104 
1 98 
5 97 
6 96 
75 86 
9 85 
0 79 


of color. In fact, in our data, Card X 
yielded a higher average number of 
responses on the achromatic series 
than on the chromatic series, although 
the partial confounding resultin 

from the experimental design make 
comparisons of the effects of chro- 
matic versus achromatic series ques- 
tionable. The same finding, it might 
be added, obtained for some of the 
other cards, especially cards IV, VI, 
and VII. On the other hand, cards I; 
ПІ, and especially IX produced more 
responses on the chromatic series. But 
Since these data are partially. con. 
founded by various improperly ran. 
domized interaction effects, they are 
presented as something which might 
be explored further, rather than as 
substantiated findings. At any rate, to 
get back to Table IV, Card X pro- 
duced the greatest number of ге. 
Sponses, followed by III and IX which 
were tied for second place. Card VII 
elicited the least number of responses, 
followed closely by IV, V and VI. It 
should be kept in mind that, although 
the cards which were variations of the 
standard chromatic cards in general 
produced most responses, whereas the 


TABLE V, Analysis of Variance В. 


Source of Variation 


Interaction betwe 
within a series 


Form and Color. 


* F = 1.93 at the .05 level. 
** Significant at beyond the .01 level. 
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cards which were variations of the 
standard achromatic cards produced 
the least responses, it was not a 
presence or absence of color which 
determined this, Since each card ap- 
peared in each of the ten chromatic 
and achromatic versions, it was the 
design of the card irrespective of color 
and shading which influenced the 
number of responses. However, as 
Table III showed, although color per 
Se is not significant, the interaction 
effect of color and card design 15 sie 
nificant at a level beyond that of сагс 
design alone, 

Pleasantness. Table V presents the 
analysis of variance based on affec- 
tivity ratings on a five-point scale. 

It is notable that the only qea 
significant source of variation in al 
fectivity ratings was color. (This, per- 
haps, is consonant with our expecta- 
tions derived from ordinary experi- 
ence. As will be noted in Table VL 
the best liked color series is the stand- 
ard Rorschach and the least liked is 
the light black set.) Forms barely 
missed significance at the .05 level. 
Perhaps the most startling thing from 
a psychological point of view is E 
ack of significance of individual dif- 
ferences within a color series іп in- 
fluencing affectivity ratings. Бе 
_ Since pleasantness was found to 1 
influenced significantly by color anc 
shadin, irrespective of card design, 1t 
is of interest to see the rank order 0 
pleasantness ascribed to the various 
chromatic and achromatic series. This 
is shown in Table VI. : 

ere it is clear that multiple colors, 
Such as appear on the original Ror 
ased on Affectivity Ratings 
d.f. 


5.5. М. Square F 
299 460.92 
180 245.67 1.36 
20 38.78 1.94 143 
9 j 1.90* 
23.33 2.59 c 
9 19.67 174 3456 
81 140.89 1.74 с 
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Rank Orders of Color Pleasantness 
Total Pleasantness Value 
Е (№ = 30 cases) 
(Possible range: minus 60 to plus 60 


Taste VI. 


Color Set 
Original Ro chach 
Blue. i 
Green, 
Orange-Tan. 

rick 


Rank 


Yellow А3 0 
jd | = 
ack (med =; 
Black (um =10 
Black (light), Fy 


3 Although the 


perimental design did not provide sufficient randomization to permit ade- 


quate statisti 5 

ur ee analysis of any single set individually, it is interesting to note that the sums 

cards (1 сша. values for the chromatic cards (П, ПІ, VIII, ІХ, X) апа the achromatic 

average plensan VI, VII) on the standard Rorschach set were +19 апа 4-1, respectively. The 

It ihorei nsantness score for cards II and III was +2, that for cards VIII, IX, X was +5. 

set which seems quite evident that it was the multichrome colors of the standard Rorschach 
1 determined the high pleasantness value ascribed to it. 


iudi quromatic cards, are most pre- 
ors, bid ter that come the cooler col- 
ors, (ora and green. The warmer col- 
are res эк, _brick, yellow, red) 
i клей to in a neutral fashion. 
Preferred the warm colored cards are 
Which an to the achromatic cards, 
light jm rated as actually unpleasant. 
life to We. Say that most of us prefer 
may eke colorful, even if at times it 
leading des uncomfortably warm, to 
istene a dark, drab, or colorless ex- 
iine card design barely misses sig- 
Се at the five per cent level, it 
tanked of interest to see how the cards 
Pleasantnes terms of preference or 
Table УП 5. The data are given in 
Wind 
though 


IV was the least liked card, 
ard VI coming next, even 
these originally achromatic 


EU 
ABLE VIT. Rank Orders of Card- 
Form Pleasantness 
Total 


Pleasantness 


Rank Value 


O00 o - 
оил 


cards appeared also іп all of the mono- 
chromatic variations. Apparently the 
designs themselves are not liked, per- 
haps because of the fearful father 
image, and the sexuality, associated 
respectively with these two cards. Card 
X when stripped of the advantage of 
its multiple colorfulness by being com- 
pared with all other cards in all of 
the variations, fared not too well, with 
a pleasantness ranking of third from 
last. The disparateness or lack of co- 
hesiveness of the card design is the 
likely reason for this low ranking. 
Card II, with the clowns or cuddly 
bears, was the most preferred card. 
Perhaps because the effects of color 
and shading were completely neutral- 
ized in the analysis above, so that the 
leasantness values are ascribable to 
card-form only, our rank order of card 
preferences is quite different from that 
obtained by Mildred B. Mitchell (4). 
Her subjects were asked to select the 
card liked best and the card liked 
least. The non-patients in her study 
(most comparable to our group of 
students) ranked the “liked best" 
cards as follows: X, IX, III, VIII, VI, 
LU, IV-V-VII. They ranked the “liked 
least” cards, beginning with the most 
disliked, as follows: VII, IV, I-II-III 
V, VI, X, VIII, IX. It is interesting 
that the three multicolored cards (X, 
IX, VIII) occupy the first, second, and 
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fourth rank, among the “best liked 
cards, with Card III, another colored 
card, occupying the third rank. Cards 
IV, V, and VII, all achromatic cards, 
are tied for last rank, Contrariwise, 
among the “least liked" cards, Cards 
VII and IV, both achromatic cards, 
are the most disliked, while Cards IX, 
VIII and X, all multi-chromatic cards, 
are the least disliked. This is in gen- 
eral agreement with the finding of the 
present study when card-form is neu- 
tralized, that multi-chrome colors rank 
as the most preferred, monochrome 
colors rank next, and achromatic col- 
ors rank last. It is also in agreement 
with the findings of Wallen (6) who 
compared expressed liking for the 
original Rorschach cards and for pho- 
tographed achromatic reproductions 
of these cards. He States that, for his 
normal group, “The Significant de- 
crease in the popularity of the last 
three cards when they are achromatic 
demonstrates the pleasantly stimulat- 
ing effect of the multicolored blots,” 

Relationship between pleasantness 
and productivity. Since variation in 
color and shading were found to in- 
fluence pleasantness rating significant. 
ly but not to affect productivity, it 
would seem unlikely that any rela- 
tionship between pleasantness and 
productivity exists, This lack of rela- 
tionship was substantiated by the 
data, Two rank-order correlations 
(Spearman rho's) were computed be- 
tween productivity and pleasantness, 
each involving ten paired rankings, 
One involved the correlation between 
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rank order of productivity and E 
pleasantness, by color; the other E 
volved the correlation between гапы 
order of productivity and of plea 
ness, by card design. (See Ta 
VIII. pe 
The respective rho's of +-.34 ane 
4-29 (corrected for tied ranks) w E- 
tested by a ¢ transformation as с ү 
scribed by Kendall (3) are not RU 
nificantly above chance, indicating 
lack of any relationship bewei 
pleasantness ascribed to the card an 
productivity elicited by it. 


Discussion 


Perhaps it should be emphasized 
that the findings obtained in ina 
Study are pertinent only to the 4 i 
of population and conditions use m 
this experiment. In a "normal" gro Г! 
absence of color shock might be FE 
cipated, so that productivity on ch ht 
matic and achromatic cards ME. 
reasonably be expected to be E 
(as was the case in the presen at 
periment). An experiment тесла 
designed for this purpose by ANED t 
clearly establishes this as a fact. нет, 
might, however, not be the case ы 
Psychiatric population. In adips 
reaction time for first response to её e 
card might be a more sensitive us 
ure of color and shading disturbane? 
than is the number of responses p É 
duced over a three-minute period, @ 
though another study by Allen си 
ailed to reveal any significant di at 
ence in reaction time of normal nio 
lege Students to comparable ch 


TABLE УШ. Rank Order of Productivity anq Pleasantness By Color 
and By Card Design 
Rank Order ank Order 55 
Color Productivity Pleasantness Сага Design E си ОЕ апше 
Orange-Ta 1 45 X 1 | 
Green... 2 3 ш 25 
3 10 IX 25 
5 4.5 I 1 
5 2 II 5 
5 1 VIII 6 
7 8 M 715 
8 9 VI 75 
9 6 IV 9 
10 7 УП 10 
Rho = 4.34 Rho = +.29 
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matic and achromatic cards. However, 
Шы kion of this experiment on psy- 
fe Š panen, utilizing reaction 
onie n ad dition to number of Té 
and = uud seem to be worth doing 
ane ni clarify the meaning of 
Ше. a shading disturbance, A fur- 
а nement would be to admin- 
zu $ : example, a standard, a red, 
ОЁ individ, Rorschach set to a group 
Deren is uals and to compare the 
by us in performance on these 
Sitters nosological groups, e.g., 
tlie oe pehizopħirenics, etc. Perhaps 
eran more than one set, or the 
black d of particular colored or 
uiry b white cards during the in- 
сате enne iheimits phase, might 
also ud ы diagnostic focus. It would 
sibly ha ae interesting and pos- 
analyze calg research project to 
sonality лош differentiating per- 
“ б characteristics between the 
Rive ead individual who would 
ances Бау identical perform- 
ous chro t 1e achromatic and the vari- 
responsi matic series, and the “color- 
отта ve’ individual whose per- 

Кошар, on the achromatic and the 
erent a and indeed, on the dif- 
quite lromatic versions, would be 

decidedly different. 


Sum mary 


p ау introduces a new re- 
eses 1.001 for investigating hypo- 
ersonaly olving relationships between 

Ness р Ity structure and responsive- 

„to color and shading. This tool 

S dr L ten different Rorschach 

the o Series (100 cards) comprising 

Set; th Owing: an original Rorschach 

bag. nec Achromatic sets differing in 

chro, t Intensit ^ and six mono- 
amut D» Sets running the rainbow 

St yn Tom blue through red. The 

tion Mu alas here was an investiga- 

Effects 121165 this tool to ascertain the 

“olor ae experimental variation in 

Preferer € shading on Rorschach card 

а Brou aces and productivity among 
P of presumably normal, Ror- 


Sch 
ach-n А 
aive nurses, The experimental 
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design permitted ascertaining the ef 
fects of card design, design-color ir 
teraction, and individual differences 
in influencing card preferences and 
productivity; and it also provided an 
opportunity to determine whether 
there was any significant relationship 
between productivity and pleasant- 
ness ascribed to the card. The follow- 
ing findings emerged: 

l. Productivity is independent of 
color and shading; is significantly in- 
fluenced by card design; is even more 
significantly influenced by design- 
color interaction; is most emphatically 
affected by individual differences. 

2. Card preference, on the other 
hand, is significantly influenced by 
color and shading; barely fails to be 
significantly influenced by card de- 
sign; is not influenced significantly by 
design-color interaction; and is least 
affected by individual differences 
among the persons, or subjects, of the 
experiment. 

3. There is no significant relation- 
ship between card preference and pro- 
ductivity. 

Some limitations of the present 
study, and some additional research 
suggestions were mentioned. The ease 
with which the new Rorschach re- 
search tool lent itself to the present 
study suggests that it is a promising 
instrument for further research into 
the relationship between personality 
variables and responsiveness to color 


and shading. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Sagan investigation had as its aim 
the evaluation of a modified form of 
TAT administration, founded on the 
4 ought mechanism of negation as 
о» ormulated by Freud, and as discussed 
by Rapaport. 
кые concept “negation” appears 
urst in Freud's paper, “The Uncon- 
scious” (1, р. 119): 
There is in this system no negation, no 
пире, no varying degree of certainty; all 
- this is only imparted by the work of the 
censorship which sts between the Ucs 
and Pcs. Negation is, at a high level, a sub- 
stitute for repression. In the Ucs there 
are only contents more or less strongly 
cathected. Y 
n The following statement, quoted 
om Freud's paper, "Negation" (2, 
p. 182), constitutes the fundamental 
Proposition upon which this study is 
ased: 
. Thus the subject-matter of a repressed 
Image can make its way into consciousness 
pn condition that it is negated. Negation 
15 а way of taking account of what is re- 
prese indeed it is actually a removal of 
Пе repression, though not, of course, an 
acceptance of what is repressed. 
Wc. these considerations we learn 
io inical practice to be attuned to 
ntaneously negated associations as 
c 


| 


Be 
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Repressed Thought Content "> 
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brief reflections of an individual's ego- 
alien psychic content. However, as 
regards turning this mechanism to use 
in standard projective testing, we are 
faced with the question of whether 
clinically evoked negation shares the 
properties of spontaneous negation. 
An observation drawn from Freud's 
experiences as a psychotherapist is 
relevant to this question. He states (2, 
p: 181): “There is a most convenient 
method by which one can sometimes 
obtain a necessary light upon a piece 
of unconscious and repressed mate- 
rial. ‘What,’ one asks, ‘would you con- 
sider was about the most unlikely 
thing in the world in this situation?" 
Rapaport is more explicit (3, p. 339): 
“The aim of this question is to create 
the same poco situation as the 
one which prevails when a negation 
spontaneously arises. It attempts to 
arouse forces that would negate the 
drive-representation as soon as it 
rises to consciousness, and thereby to 
obviate the danger of its being acted 
on, which is the reason for repressing 
їс... [It] clearly illustrates that nega- 
tion is a significant aspect of the 
thought process. It shows how com- 
munication can play a dynamic role 
in thought organization: the question 
ermits a loosening of repression by 
preparing the ground for negation.” 
The present research attempts to 
evaluate systematically the clinical val- 
idity of evoked negated associations. It 
thus seeks to bring empirical evidence 
to bear upon the above formulations. 
As a projective method, the nega- 
tion approach had its initial trial 
somewhat accidentally in a particular- 
ly difficult testing situation. A few 
days after having read Freud’s paper 
on negation the author was engaged 
in administering the TAT to a psy- 
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chotic patient. The patient’s typical 
response to every picture ran some- 
thing like: “That man has heavy 
thinking. He’s in deep thought. There 
are lots of worries and there's pressure 
over here. Everything is darkness." To 
such responses the examiner would in- 
quire: "What kind of thinking? What 
might the thoughts be? What is he 
worrying about? What is in the dark- 
ness?" etc. The patient's response to 
this type of inquiry ran monotonously 
as follows: "Oh, don't ask me that! 
] can't answer that: You mustn't ask 
me that kind!" On the last card 
(18BM), after the patient had re- 
sponded in his usual manner, the ex- 
aminer asked, somewhat in exaspera- 
tion: "What is the one thing that 
could not be happening in this pic- 
ture?" 'The patient's immediate re- 
sponse was: "He wouldn't fight back. 
He couldn't do that. He has eaten too 
much and he is too fat from living a 
bad life. He couldn't fight back." This 
was the only response in the entire 
TAT protocol in which there ap- 
peared any identifiable content. 

The clinical utility of this device, 
as employed by the writer, has since 
proved impressive. TAT stories in re- 
sponse to the standard instructions 
present the usual representative pic- 
ture of the individual's characteristic 
defenses, with inferential cues (almost 
always highly disguised by the censor- 
ing processes) concerning the unique 
forms taken by his unconscious im- 
agery. The negated counterparts of 
these stories have tended, with en- 
couraging regularity to reveal in 
naively undisguised forms the fanta- 
sies, images, and wishes, which would 
appear to be the objects of repres- 
sion. It is as if the individual, thus 
encouraged to shift responsibility for 
his own associations onto the exam- 
iner and his instructions, seizes this 
as a brief opportunity to give relative- 
ly uncensored expression to his re- 
pressed desires, 

The negation instructions have 
been found to be most productive 
with normal subjects, and with pa- 
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tients who yield extremely guarded 
material in response to the standard 
instructions despite the establishment 
of a good patient-examiner working 
relationship. On purely impressionis- 
tic grounds the writer has come to 
view responses to the negation instruc- 
tions in three categories: (1) The in- 
dividual accepts the instructions im- 
mediately and naively, seeming al- 
most grateful to the examiner for 
coming up with this helpful new twist 
and proceeds to weave a fantasy of 
strikingly uncensored quality. (2) The 
individual "sees through" the instruc- 
tions, usually remarking that this 15 
ridiculous because anything could not 
be there, Then, under the examiner's 
pressure he tries to concoct something 
utterly fantastic, as if to prove his 
point. This type of response shares 
the disguise features of the standard 
TAT story. However, the symbolism 
employed seems much more thinly 
veiled and amenable to much more 
confident inferences on the part of 
the interpreter. For example, one pa- 
tient who suffered from extreme feel- 
ings of sexual inadequacy, after re- 
marking that anything he said would 
be meaningless "because anything 
could mot be there," responded to 
Card 13 as follows: “Well, all right, 
then you could say that he's not rid- 
ing a motorcycle, because he could 
never handle a motorcycle. And be- 
sides, motorcycles make his wife sick. 
That's not in the picture!” (3) The 
third category refers to a small minor- 
ity of individuals who seem not tO 
comprehend the instructions. For €x- 
ample: “I couldn't do it." “That’s to? 
hard for me." "It doesn't make any 
sense." 

The writer's experience with the 
negation device has not been suffici- 
ently extensive to note any consistent 
parallels between these categories anc 
accepted nosological groupings. The 
oretically, one would expect person 
alities of “hysteric” structural empha- 
sis to populate the first category 215, 
personalities of “obsessive-compulsiv€ 
structural emphasis to populate the 


" 
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second category, A different line of re- 
search from that pursued here will be 
needed to explore this question. 

As it was employed in this study 
the modified administration of the 
TAT involved very simply asking the 
subject to make up the most unlikely 
Story that came to mind for each pic- 
ture—after the entire standard set of 
stories had been collected. To reverse 
this order, experience had shown, was 
to undermine the projective "set" in- 
tended by the standard instructions. 
After giving negated responses the 
Subjects’ reactions to the standard in- 
structions seemed dominated by a con- 
viction that there was a correct story 
(an observation, in itself, worth not- 
5, Іп respect to the reality testing 
unction attributed to negation in 
Peychoanalytic theories of thinking.) 

he exact phrasing of the negation in- 
structions varied with the intelligence 
and types of resistance shown by the 
subjects. For example: “What is the 
Most unlikely theme this picture 
nt represent?" “What is the last 

ing in the world that this picture 
might bring to mind?" "What could 
^ot be going on here?" 


PROCEDURE 


TET five card TAT (8BM, ІЗМЕ, 
nis 7BM, 18BM) was administered 
Ба. two sets of conditions to eleven 
p ре in psychoanalytically oriented 
[gp lag the Boston VA Men- 
Же lygiene Clinic, All patients had 
same t1 continuous treatment with the 
eric therapist for at least six months 
rior to testing. The two sets of con- 
itions were: — 
(1) Standard (Murray) instructions. 
(2) Negation instructions. 
E The protocols were recorded ver- 
>atim on tape. 
a The negation protocols were edit- 
athe eliminate references to the ne- 
un = instructions, thus eliminating 
tien. vious source of possible bias in 
rating of the stories. 
"A Typed transcripts of the paired 
Otocols were codified and their re- 
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spective positions on the rating sheets 
randomized. 

5. “Blind” comparative ratings of 
each pair of stories were made by 
each patient's own therapist, answer- 
ing the question: “Which story of 
each pair more lucidly suggests this 
patient's repressed psychic content, as 
you know it?"? 

In order that you may more clearly ap- 
preciate your role in the research let us fill 
you in on some of its background. We think 
we have discovered a new way of administer- 
ing the TAT which tends to elicit repressed 
material in much less disguised forms than 
does the standard method of administration, 
and we are out to prove it. We do not think 
the new procedure is better, generally, than 
the old—only that it yields something dif- 
ferent. which is clinically valuable: namely, 
the direct expression of the kind of re- 
sressed content which is only vaguely if at 
all alluded to in other testing procedures. 
Thus, the specificity of our question. 

The concept "repressed psychic content," 
then, is the key concept in our research, and 

e you come in. The concept of 
because of the looseness of its 
boundaries s serious Ob- 
stacles for any scientific research in which it 
is involved. Imagine, for example, the dif- 
ficulty that all of the ychoanalytically 
oriented. therapists involved in this study 
would have in trying to agree precisely on 
an explicit definition of “repressed psychic 
content.” However, we assume that a com- 
mon denominator of reference exists, which, 
though perhaps undefinable at present, al- 
lows each of you to communicate in mean- 
ingful w with one another about your 
patients. Now, since we do not consider it 
to be the purpose of this research to define 
the concept of repression, but only to critic- 
ally evaluate two testing procedures, we are 
skirting the whole problem of definition by 
leaving it up to you who are in the best 
position to know what's what, definition or 
no. Thus, we are claiming for our purpose 
that “repres: ed psychic content, in any 
particular patient, is what his therapist says 
it is. In other words, we are asking you to 
fill the role of expert whose judgments we 
shall use as criteria in evaluating our hypo- 
thesis. That is why we are not telling you 
in advance what the new procedure con- 
s of or which story is which, We are pre- 
dicting on the strength of our hypothesis 


з Therapist-rater Instructions: In rating the 
imaginative productions of each of your pa- 
tients you are asked to answer one specific 
question: Which story of each pair of stories 
more lucidly suggests repressed ‘psychic con- 
tent in this patient? 
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how you will judge them on their own 
merits, and according to how accurate our 
predictions are, to that extent we shall con- 
sider the hypothesis valid. 

Remember, we are interested only in your 
answer to a very specific question: not which 
set of stories "tells more about” the patient; 
not which gives more information about 
“control mechanisms," or “ego strength,” 
or “phase of therapy,” etc.; only which set 
of stories lucidly suggests repressed psychic 
content. 

Four psychoanalytically trained psy- 
chiatrists cooperated in the study as 
therapist-raters. They were provided 
with the pertinent TAT pictures and 
copies of their patients’ recorded pro- 
ductions. Precautions were taken to 
prevent the therapist's knowing what 
the "new" TAT instructions were. 
This was doubly insured by the edit- 
ing of the negated stories. The rat- 
ings were, therefore, presumably 
made only on the bases of the con- 
tent of the stories in relation to the 
pictures themselves and each thera- 
pist’s own intimate knowledge of his 
patient. 


RESULTS 


In 46 of the 55 pairs of TAT stories 
the negation story was rated more 
lucidly suggestive of repressed psychic 
content. This differential is statistical- 
ly significant at greater than the .001 
level of confidence, using the sign 
test (5). 

The following examples serve to 
convey some of the clinical flavor of 
these findings: 


Patient A: TAT card 8 BM 
Standard story: 


An operation. A father is laying down 
on a cot, his son is, his son can’t face the 
realities of life, is afraid that his dad may 
die. Surgeons are going about their busi- 
ness in a methodical way. The patient, I 
believe he is under anesthesia; he’s not 
having any anguish in his face at all; just 
poor light. Could be, could be war; could 
be possibly during the blitz, I should say, 
and they don’t have any emergency hos- 
pital. They are doing surgery right there, 
right in the room. The room is somewhat 
demolished. The window is on an angle. 
The boy is well dressed though; that’s the 
strange part about it. The doctors are 
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dressed . . . they have their white uniforms 
on. There’s a rifle there. Could be fifth 
columnists, underground. This boy is 
young. Why would he be dressed, that's 
the question? Since everything else looks 
demolished. There's a rifle; shining in the 
sunlight. (Outcome?) Well, we all hope 
for the best. Like myself, going back to 
myself, I hope these treatments I've been 
receiving from Dr. Smith. Oh Christ, God, 
I don't know! As far as this picture here, 
I hope it ends up for the best. 
Negation story (rated more suggestive of 
repressed material): 

He's going to have a baby. Maybe We 
go back to Christmas at Devil Island when 
the convicts would hide these tubes, ОГ 
vials, or whatever you want to call them, 
up their rectum, They kept their valuables 
in them. But then again he’s not on his 
back, on his stomach. The doctors could 
be, say, mercenary, and they are trying tO 
take out his money. He had a money belt 
sewed on his stomach. 


Patient B: TAT card 8 BM 
Standard story: 

Well, it looks as though there had been 
some sort of an accident here, down in the 
foreground. I don’t know. I can't seem to 
compose enough of a story from it. (An 
accident, you say?) Yeah, it looks as though 
its symbolic of an accident or an illness. 
Is this a weapon, do you know? (Whatever 
comes to mind.) It looks like a weapon and 
it looks as though they are operating ОП 
an emergency. The condition being a gun- 
shot wound, and perhaps the climax. .- 
Either that is a female or a male person 
being operated on. Apparently there is а 
loss of life as a result of the accident, ап 
the picture of the boy on the foreground 
shows perhaps the loss of a parent, } 
there was a parent, or kinfolk. That’s all 
I can see, (Outcome?) I don't know. 1% 
just one of, it looks like the thing, nO' 
ended in sorrow for the child. 

Negation story (rated more suggestive of 
Tepressed material): 

This would remind me of this young 
boy, for example leaving the table and this 
man here would be his father and he 1% 
sawing or cutting through a large steak 
which he is about to eat. The other Pe 
son would be at the table, the young man 
would be eating, so that it would be Sy?" 
bolic of that, I should think. Help him 
to eat. 


Patient Ci TAT card 18 BM 
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Standard story: 

„This guy is stif. Somebody is taking 
him some place. His hands look too del- 
icate. They're cops. Maybe it's not even a 
person. Maybe it's something spiritual. He's 
all dressed up so he's not a bum. He's got 
drunk for some reason, maybe to forget 
Whatever problem he may have. Now he's 

+ tomorrow morning he will wake up 
and he will be o.k. 
Negation story (rated more suggestive of 
repressed material): 

This guy is laying there and contracts 
(sic) for so long, and this woman here is 
chasing him, is holding him up, making 
him keep on going through the steps, fol- 
low the routine. He is disgusted with her. 
He wants to go to sleep. 


Normal Subject: TAT Card 14 
Standard story: 

This is a boy. He was asleep in his bed 
at night and he heard the noise of jets 
Overhead. And he jumped out of his bed 
and ran to the window to see the blue ex- 
haust of flames of the planes shooting 
through the sky. And it thrilled him, And 
he decided that when he was of sufficient 
age he was going to join the air force and 
Perhaps fly a jet. And he struggled through 
School. He graduates high school and joins 
the army. He's physically accepted to fly; 
learns to fly and distinguishes himself in 
air battle. He comes home a hero. 
Negation story: 

Well, this is a boy. It’s a very dark 
Toom. It's a laboratory. He's working in a 
laboratory. It's a dark room. And he's a 
Photographer. He's studying photography. 
And he just finished making a composite 
Picture of his father in bed with another 
Woman. And he just finishes processing it. 
And it's come out very successful. And he's 
Standing at the window thinking how he's 
Boing to show it to his mother and wreck 
his mother's marriage. 


DISCUSSION 


The results would clearly seem to 
ру further explorations into the 
а апа research utility of the 
fae approach, and it is hoped 
ge this report will be a stimulant to 
i research, Particularly enlighten- 
m would be a study designed to 
in^ Uate the efficacy of this approach 

| eliciting clinically relevant and 

‘stinguishing material, i.e. material 

Ld 
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that permits of distinguishing between 
individuals on the basis of specifically 
important repressed psychic content. 
It is suggested that more exhaustive 
validation research in this direction 
will lead to a more thorough-going 
assessment of the practical clinical 
value of the Negation TAT. 

Insofar as the results are supported 
by further validational research they 
support the position taken by Wyatt 
(4) that the standard TAT story is a 
product of a confluence of waking ego 
functions brought to bear upon un- 
conscious strivings; that the latter are 
rarely revealed in uncensored forms 
in the TAT production; and that 
more caution should therefore be ex 
ercised in imputing “unconsciousness” 
to the actual expressions of the stand- 
ard TAT story. Wyatt states: “In the 
light of the experiences of psychoan- 
alytic therapy, the process which pro- 
duces responses to the TAT seems to 
be much more one of defense and 
elaborate safeguarding against dan- 
gerous promptings than their frank 
fulfillment.” 

The need for interpretive caution 
must, of course, hold for the negation 
TAT story as well, since negation is, 
itself, an ego mechanism. The results 
of this study, however, while support- 
ing Wyatt, with respect to the stand- 
ard TAT story, suggest that the ne- 
gation TAT story is much less sub- 
ject to the elaborate censoring activi- 
ties that characterize the standard 
TAT story, highlighting instead the 
very content that we assume 15 being. 
censored in the standard story. Thus, 
the negation approach is not to be 
considered a substitute for the stand- 
ard approach in diagnostic work, but 
rather a complementary approach 
that can aid in the interpretive proc- 
ess, at that step in the process where 
aid is now most needed, ie., in the 
identification of specific unconscious 
content. 


Indications for Further Research. 


This study has emphasized the clin- 
ical utility of the negation approach 
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in conjunction with the projective 
approach. In view,, however, of the 
theoretical properties attributed to 
the negation mechanism by the psy- 
choanalytic theory of thinking, and in 
view of the experimental properties 
shown by this study to adhere to the 
negation approach, the approach it- 
self may make its principal contribu- 
tion as an experimental tool in gen- 
eral psychoanalytical research. 

From the point of view of the psy- 
choanalytic theory of thinking, nega- 
tion is a variety of conscious experi- 
ence. As such, it is closely inter-related 
with the function of judgment. More 
specifically, in the meta-psychological 
language of the theory, it is one of 
the controlling organizational ego 
functions involved in reality testing. 
Sull more specifically, negation is 
conceived as a thought mechanism 
(related to but not to be confused 
with "defense mechanism", e.g., de- 
nial) through whose agency ego-dys- 
tonic material can circumvent the va- 
rious censorships, under the guise of 
disbelieved conscious experience, in 
support of ego syntonic aims. 

It would seem, then, that the nega- 
tion mechanism operates as one of the 
agents of that experimentally elusive 
fluidity that is conceived to exist be- 
tween the primary and secondary sys- 
tems of thought organization, In 


Rapaport's terms (3, p. 343): “Nega-. 


tion appears to be a re-representation 
of repression on a higher level of in- 
tegration.” 

It is noteworthy that in consider- 
ing the theoretical position of the 
negation mechanism the focus of our 
interest has shifted pointedly from 
the identification of unconscious con- 
tent, pathologically organized, to the 
understanding of normal, creative or- 
ganizational processes. It is in this 
latter area, where research efforts suf- 
fer from a paucity of natural and 
controllable experimental tools, that 
the negation approach may make its 
most strategic contribution, 

To date, in general psychology, re- 
search efforts in understanding the 
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nature of “thought” have dealt al- 
most exclusively with secondary proc- 
ess thinking, as may be witnessed, for 
example, in the long list of “concept 
formation” studies. There have been 
relatively few systematic efforts to 
study the primary process, and still 
fewer have attempted to investigate 
the assumed processes of fluid inter- 
action between the two. This is un- 
derstandable in view of the relative 
inaccessability of primary process ma- 
terial to observation during normal 
waking life. Indeed, since observations 
of the psychoanalytic method itself 
are not subject to traditional experi- 
mental controls, we have had to rely 
almost entirely upon the reported 
dream, the hypnotic state, and various 
States of narcotism as the tools of sys- 
tematic research in this area. 

Certainly, the negation approach 
Will be found to have its limitations. 
Before these are discovered, however, 
it may well prove in its research con- 
tribution to be, like the free associa- 
tion method itself, a simple and pro- 
ductive investigative wedge into the 
resistant processes of dynamic mental 
functioning, and this while permitting 
of experimentally controlled observa- 
tion during directed normal waking 
activities. 


SUMMARY 


This study sought to make a pre: 
liminary evaluation of a modified 
form of TAT administration founded 
on the thought mechanism of nega- 
tion. After the standard TAT stories 
have been collected the subject 15 
asked: to report for each picture the 
most unlikely Story that comes to 
mind. The clinical utility of this de- 
vice, as employed by the writer, has 
proved impressive in eliciting naively 
undisguised psychic content. The 
present study was designed to test 
these impressions, i 

Eleven patients in psychoanalytical- 
ly oriented psychotherapy were a 
ministered a 5 card TAT, first with 
the standard instructions and then 
with the negation instructions 

4 
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"Blind" comparative ratings of each 
pair of stories were made by each pa- 
tents own therapist answering the 
question: "Which story of each pair 
more lucidly suggests this patient's re- 
pressed psychic content as you know 
it? In 46 of 55 pairs of stories the 
negation story was rated more lucidly 
Suggestive of repressed psychic con- 
tent. This differential is statistically 
Significant at greater than the .001 
level of confidence, Concrete examples 
were presented. 

: The study lends support to the po- 
Sition that the standard TAT story 
oes not reveal uncensored “uncon- 
Sclous” content so much as it reveals 
the machinations of the censorship 
Surrounding this content. 
z The results would appear to justify 
urther explorations into the clinical 
and research utility of the negation 
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approach. In view of the theoretical 
properties attributed to the negation 
mechanism it may prove to be peculi- 
arly adapted to the study of the trans- 
itional dynamics between the primary 
and the secondary systems of thought 
organization. 
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Increments and Consistency of Performance 
in Four Repeated Rorschach Administrations 


BERT KAPLAN AND STANLEY BERGER 
University of Kansas 


In work with the Rorschach, inter- 
pretations are almost always based on 
a single test administration. The as- 
sumption is made that only in his ini- 
tial and spontaneous reactions does 
the subject select responses which op- 
timally reveal his personality and that 
these responses, with a few additions, 
constitute the entire universe of psy- 
chologically meaningful or interest- 
ing responses. The basis for this as- 
sumption undoubtedly lies in the 
theory that perception of the Ror- 
schach blots is selective and that what 
is initially selected is of special signifi- 
cance. In the present paper, we will 
take the position that this selective 
process continues well beyond the per- 
ceptions which are ordinarily report- 
ed on a first administration. of the 
Rorschach and that the development 
of a technique for eliciting large num- 
bers of additional perceptions is of 
psychological interest. 

A number of considerations lead 
us.to question whether it is wise to 
put all our eggs in the basket of a 
single administration. of the Ror- 
schach test, Experience in psychother- 
apy and in personality study indicates 
that very often patients are unwilling 
or unable to express their major con- 
cerns and preoccupations on an ini- 
tial contact and only very gradually, 
after many sessions, do they become 
freely expressive. We suggest that 
many of the instances in which the 
Rorschach “does not test" as Lowell 
Kelly has put it, or does so in a dis- 
appointingly sparse way, are cases of 
this kind of initial reticence or inhi- 
bition rather than "emotional impov- 
erishment,” “shallowness,” or “jo ~ 
cient differentiation.” P 

In this connection, a hosti... 
studies, such as those by Lo:d (7), 


Kimble (5), Klatskin (6), Eichler (1), 
Gibby (2) and Hutt and his col- 
leagues (3) indicate that the circum- 


stances surrounding the administra- 


tion of the test have a considerable | 


influence on the nature of the re- 
sponses. This influence is not super- 
ficial but affects the most basic aspects 
of the performance. If test results de- 
rive in part from the specific situation 
in which the subject finds himself at 
a particular moment, we may draw 
the conclusion that any one test per- 
formance can hardly tell the whole 
story since in other situations the sub- 
ject might appear to be quite differ- 
ent. 

The most convincing argument 
against the complete reliance of the 
Rorschach worker on a single per- 
formance lies in the astonishing com- 
plexity of personality. As clinicians, 
sensitive to this fact, we expect that 
even when an interview or test pro- 
cedure yields apparently profound in- 
sights into personality, subsequent in- 
formation will broaden the picture 
and modify our impressions. This 
process seems to go on as long as ме 
continue to study the subject and we 
literally never achieve a final or true 
formulation. Work at the Harvard 
Psychological Clinic with the TAT 
has shown that only part of the po- 
tential of the subject is tapped by the 
20 pictures in the test and that with 
repeated administrations of the TA 
or with additional testing of the story 
telling variety, imp -rtant additiona 
material can be obtained which not 
only expands, our picture of the sub- 
ject, but often sharply alters any for- 
mulation based on the first adminis- 

“tion. 

= €test studies of Rorschach per- 
formance usually reveal a great deal О 
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similarity in responses from one ad- 
ministration to another, Even when 
there have been drastic intervening 
conditions, the stability of perceptions 
15 remarkable. We believe that this 
Stability is a function of the dom- 
-Mance of what has already been seen 
and that perceptual organizations 
Шр ченеп tend, under certain con- 
5, to interfere with the emerg- 

ince of new ones. The conditions we 
cpa E mind exist when the old per- 
tential Y are in competition with po- 
A € eg ones. This is the case in 
Ex. pa retest situation. If we ask 
у the old perceptual organizations 


i. боите of a single test we can say 
Been à response which has already 
m Ben does not compete with 
only m which are emerging since 
e etd responses satisfy the de- 
respon of the test situation. The older 
ra sof are no longer of value in 
subject the immediate needs of the 
and d and thus lose their compelling 
, Cominating force. 
inne se we were, in the present study, 
i me in seeing whether substan- 
ats "Ben of additional responses 
ered ре produced, this analysis of- 
od m eed to the appropriate meth- 
n Dias iciting them. This was simply, 
istrati second and subsequent admin- 
only zm, to ask the subject to report 
thin jn perceptions and to omit any- 
strud; he had given earlier, This in- 
К co e: we hoped would remove the 
ating and inhibiting influence 
me had already been seen. 

new 18 Пе instruction to report only 
Sc had < different responses, the Ror- 
i à ! was administered four times. 
ing d the following questions in 
| stantial ) Can subjects produce a sub- 
| Т5 al number of responses іп addi- 
Г to the ones } ven on a first per- 

А 

fi 


> 


ip ance? (2) Do these new responses, 
he Tthcoming, add significantly to 
bersonality picture derived from 
St performance? (3) Are the new 
imn if forthcoming, substanti- ` 
+ Perfor, ar to the ones given on a fi... 

mance in terms both of content 


a fir 
Tesp, 


M 


o н : d F 
not interfere with new ones during . 
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and scoring categories? We believed 
that the answers to these questions 
would have certain implications for 
Rorschach practice and theory, for 
the question of the reliability of the 
test and would yield new insights into 
the correlates of Rorschach produc- 
tivity, a subject dear to the heart of 
anyone who has given three 15 re- 
sponse Rorschachs in succession. 


PROCEDURES 


The subjects in this study were 28 
college students who were volunteers 
from an introductory psychology 
course at the University of Kansas. 
The group Rorschach was adminis- 
tered four times, using the Harrower- 
Erickson slides which were projected 
on a screen and exposed for a minute 
and a half in the regular position and 
a minute and a half in an inverted 
position. On the second, third and 
fourth administrations, the subjects 
were told to give only new and differ- 
ent responses. The protocols were sub- 
sequently examined and a very small 
number of responses which we judged 
to be duplicates were eliminated. The 
time interval between the tests was 4 
days. A special effort was made to 
create and maintain a friendly and 
relaxed atmosphere and high group 
morale throughout the experiment, A 
fifth session was held in which an in- 

uiry was conducted, and a sixth ses- 
sion was held in which the subjects 
filled out a questionnaire asking for 
certain attitudes and feelings with re- 
spect to the test experience, The ex- 
periment was also explained and dis- 
cussed during this session. It is of in- 
terest that all 28 of the subjects who 
started continued in the experiment 
until the last session which was op- 


tional. 
RESULTS 


Table I presents the mean scores 
for 17 Rorschach variables on each of 
[x “y administrations. It may be 

roductivity as measured by 

. v «about a third on the second 
adminis..ation, but maintained itself 
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TABLE I. Mean Score of 28 Subjects 
In 4 Repeated Rorschach 


Administrations 

Test Test Test Test 
I п III IV 
948 23.9 210 237 
7.2 5.4 4.5 4.1 
9.1 59 5.1 5.1 
5 3 E 

3 5 zu 2 
11.9 -89 79 86 
4 1.7 15 1.8 

6 15 9 14 

3 209: 25 

A4 9 5 14 

Өз 25. "95. 46 

8 22 19 9 

8 94 74 12 

1219 96 BI 

2 A A 4 

5 26 33 26 


at' the same level on the third and 
fourth. To our question as to 
whether subjects can produce sub- 
stantial numbers of new responses, we 
can answer in the affirmative since 
subjects who gave an average of 34 re- 
sponses originally, produced an aver- 
age of 68.6 new responses on the three 
later performances. These results also 
strongly suggest that this is not the 
outer limit of productivity but that a 
fifth and sixth administration would 
bring even more responses. Informal 
experiments with as many as nine ad- 
ministrations have revealed there is a 
gradual decrease both in number and 
quality. 

Table II presents Kendall’s coeffi- 
cient of concordance, a non-paramet- 
ric test of consistency of rank, for 13 
Rorschach variables. It may be seen 
that twelve are significant at the .01 
level and one at the .02 level. These 
findings indicate that there is a sig- 
nificant degree of stability in the 
scores on the location and determin- 
ant categories over the four perform- 
ances. We should mention that these 
scores were in the form of percentages 
rather than numbers of responses, so 
that we were working with MZ, 
FC%,etc. This means that the fact 
that individuals tended to hold their 
ranks in all four performances was 
not a function of differences in the 
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Taste П. Kendall's Coefficient of 
Concordance, W, Showing Stability 
of Ranks on 13 Rorschach Variables 
of 28 Subjects in 4 Administrations 
of the Rorschach Test 
Variable PWE р 


is based 
nses. For 


*On the starred measures, “W 
upon actual frequencies of res 
those which are not starred, the scores were 
converted to percentages. 


number of responses. These findings 
do not, however, resolve adequately 
the question of whether the responses 
in each of the four performances are 
distributed in the same way among 
the determinant and location cate- 
Богіеѕ, The significant Ws indicates 
that a similarity does indeed exist but 
оноп remains as to the magni- 
tude of the similarity and it is difficult 
to translate the size of the Ws into 
such terms, s 
The productmoment correlation 
provides an index of similarity of re- 
lationship between sets of scores. 
Table III presents the correlations be- 
tween tests 1 and 2, 1 and 3, and 1 


and 4 of scores on 13 variables. Corre- - 


lations are given both for scores con- 
verted to percentages as in M% an 

for scores reflecting simple frequencies 
as in number of M responses. Of the 
43 correlations computed, 17 are sig 
nificant at the .01 level and 3 others 
are significant at the .05 level. R, FM, 
and M, and the location categories 
tend to show the greatest amount 0 

consistency. The Rs, taken as a group: 
indicate that there is a considerable 
amount of relationship between pet 
formance 1 and subsequent perform: 
ances. However, the coefficients © 

alienation indicate that only a rela 


——— 


P3 


ji 
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* Significant 
** Significant 


Er mall part of the variance is 
БЕ Кү for by these correlations. 
СББ est correlation, .75 for W% 
25; UM l and 2 accounts for 

dE пе variance while an R of .51 
fie E aor only 27% of the variance. 

Hier. n ings indicate therefore that 

м also been а considerable 
Alpe of change. These changes were 

o PUER so that the basic shape 

little еш showed relatively 

m ability. Using only percentages 

Ponte cient, form and Sum C res- 

Mosis. im was found that when the 

Com ns formed by these scores were 

es Ped for tests 1 and 2, 1 апа 3, 

ата] and 4 for the 28 subjects ѕер- 
a Y, on only 18% of the pairs was 

Ginna pete the same so that for 

Seco Po F% was still highest, M% 

nd and Sum C% lowest. 


this Taps the most interesting data in 
ing ar y have to do with the chang- 
' administrati of responses in the four 
оп Strations. Unfortunately space 
\ More d permit our going into this in 
that n пап а cursory way. In order 
Merete reader get some idea of the 
D а манов however, we have 
9) сај the responses of one subject. 
typical snis made that she is absolutely 
ions у Or representative since reac 
Be 6а a good deal in different 
king on However we can say that this 
ay un Sequence of responses 1s 1n no 
anq JPusual The subject is female 
aged 19, The responses are to 


à VH Inquiry is omitted. 


Y 
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TABLE III. Product Moment Correlations of Rorschach Scores of 28 Subjects 


In 4 Repeated Administrations. 
1 and 2 1 and 3 1 and 4 
% Freq. % Freq. % 

56** 6492 

515% 41° 17 33 06 

ae .60** 57** yara 398 

-549° 36 17 

28 .38 ue 13 37 

32 -20 21 —.04 20 
SEV 22 

7590 S Due xe 

67** 46 6202 

54** 47 08 


at the .05 level. 
at the .01 level. 


Test 1. 
1—Bat 
2 — Air Shield 
3 — Cliffs 


у 4— А water fountain as in a park 
5— A Chinese tower, place for cars to 
drive under 
Test 2. 


1 — Hands reaching out 
2—Top—an explosion with fragments 


flying 
v3— Small animals in center casting spell 
downward 
Test 3. 
1—Two large birds resembling people 
fighting 


2—Two tiny figures like elves right in 
center, each has an arm up over his 


head 
3 — Egyptian or Chinese lady with full 
sleeves and tall hat in center 
Test 4. 
1— Two winged chiefs over a conference 


table 
v 2— Masses of molten lava 


In this example new responses ap- 

ear on tests two, three and four 
which not only lend themselves to new 
content interpretations but were not 
suggested by anything which came 
before. This is absolutely character- 
istic and occurred in every one of the 
28 subjects. 

DISCUSSION 


What are the implications of these 
findings? The fact that these subjects 
have been able to produce large num- 
bers of additional responses is, we 
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believe, of considerable significance. It 
suggests to us that the very great indi- 
vidual differences in Rorschach pro- 
ductivity which constitute one of the 
most notable of Rorschach phenom- 
ena, do not stem from basic differ- 
ences in capacity but are dependent 
instead on motivation and set and are 
to a considerable extent subject to 
manipulation. This is a very large 
jump from our results especially since 
our subjects were college students, a 
group noted for its high productivity. 
It would therefore be very nice to 
have this experiment repeated with 
other classes of subjects including 
that recalcitrant group of psychoneu- 
rotic patients who ordinarily average 
around twelve responses, Such experi- 
ments are planned for the near future, 
However, we do not feel that the cor- 
rectness of our conclusion is really de- 
pendent on the results of these addi- 
tional studies. Neurotic subjects in a 
hospital setting will undoubtedly be 
less responsive to our wishes than were 
the college students, but we would be 
very reluctant to believe that really 
basic differences exist. To get more 
responses from the former one would 
simply have to develop an appropriate 
test setting in which compliance with 
the tester’s instructions satisfies the 
subject’s needs in some genuine мау. 
We do not mean to assert that intelli. 
gence is not related to the capacity 
to produce large numbers of responses 
but we think that subjects within the 
normal range have a much larger 
Rorschach potential than is ordinarily 
sampled by a first performance. Indi- 
vidual differences in capacity mary exist 
at a much higher level so that some 
people may be able to produce as 
many as three or four hundred res- 
ponses before quality declines and 
they are unable to go on while others 
may be able to give only 75 to 100 
responses. Our point is not that diff- 
erences in capacity do not exist but 
that the number of responses given on 
a first performance is a poor measure 
of capacity. 

Since a first Rorschach administra- 


Increments and Consistency of Performance in Repeated Rorschachs 


tion ordinarily samples a good deal 
less than the total Rorschach potential 
we may ask whether it adequately rep- 
resents the larger universe of res- 
ponses. Our findings are not clear on 
this point. On the one hand they indi- 
cate a definite similarity between the 
first and the second, third and fourth 
performances. On the other hand 
there is a considerable amount 0 
change and the basic shape of the 
psychograms tend to be quite variable. 
The size of the correlations when 
judged by the standards against which 
we ordinarily measure reliability аге 
quite low. However, there is a ques- 
tion as to whether these standards are 
appropriate in this situation. 


While we entertained the possibility 
that the correlations might be very 
high and would have regarded this as 
convincing evidence of one aspect of 
the reliability of the test, namely per- 
former consistency, our own expecta- 
tions were that they would not be 
high since we took the position that 
only some aspects of the subject's per- 
sonality would be expressed on a first 
test and that others would be ex 
pressed on subsequent performances. 
Our findings indicate that this expec 
tation was correct. Nevertheless the 
amount of stability is considerable 
and may be regarded as evidence that 
the Rorschach test does tap some func 
Hons of personality which express 
themselves in a consistent way. 


The demonstration that subjects 
can produce substantial numbers О 
additional responses inevitably raises 
the question of why they ordinarily 
Stop so far short of their capacity. Опё 
possibility which we seriously enter 
tained was that subjects become рУ: 
chically fatigued or satiated and аге 
actually unable to continue, Certainly 
some subjects act very much like brain 
Injured patients in their inability (0 
shift and reorganize the blot stimulus 
despite apparently strong efforts (0 
do so. However, these appearances 
may be deceptive and further research 
is needed to determine whether actu? 
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Incapacity or motivation and set are 
the crucial factors. 


In conclusion, these results suggest 
that a certain degree of caution is ap- 
propriate in interpreting a single Ror- 
Schach performance. Such interpreta- 
tions should be made in the light of 
the findings, presented in this study, 
that the responses obtained are only 
Part of the story, and that they are 
tied to the peculiar circumstances 
under which the test was given. We 
Interpret our data as demonstrating in 
Conclusive fashion what many other 

orschach studies have implied; name- 
У, that the single Rorschach perform- 
ance cannot be regarded as an ade- 
quate, stable or complete representa- 
"Чоп of the personality characteristics 
Which the Rorschach is able to des- 
Cribe, 
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The Inter-examiner Reliability of the Rorschach Test 


Ерітн S. Lisansky! 
Yale University 


INTRODUCTION 

Reliability has several aspects: 

1. Self-consistency of the subject. Is 
the pattern of Rorschach responses 
given by an individual stable or does 
it vary and what are the conditions 
under which it varies? 

2. Self-consistency of the examiner. 
To what extent will a given Ror- 
schacher agree with his own scoring, 
his own interpretation? 

3. Consistency among examiners in 
scoring and interpretation. Given the 
same protocol, will independent Ror- 
schach workers score and interpret it 
in the same way? 

We are here concerned with the last, 
the inter-examiner reliability of scor- 
ing and interpretation. The scoring 


of the Rorschach test yields readily 
enough to statistical study but Ror- 
Schach interpretations are usually 


clinical reports, i.e. they are verbal 
accounts about character structure, 
interplay of traits, behavior, prognosis, 
etc. As such, they vary depending on 
the individual interpreter’s theoretical 
frame of reference in psychology, his 
talent and insight and verbal ability 
and the immediate use to which a 
clinical report needs to be put. The 
individual interpreter’s definition and 
use of many terms like anxiety, adjust- 
ment, identification vary. These verb- 
al accounts, while frequently mean- 
ingful and useful in a clinic situation, 
are almost impossible to equate from 
one examiner to the next with any 
degree of certitude and exactness, To 
minimize this problem, a question- 
naire was used. 


? Based on a dissertation submitted to the 
Department of Psychology of Yale Univer- 
sity in partial fulfillment of the Ph.D. re- 
quirements. The writer would like to ex- 
press appreciation. toward Professor Irvin 
L. Child who has been helpful and en- 
couraging. 


Studies of the inter-Rorschacher re- 
liability of interpretation have been 
reported for a single case (5), with 
problem children (6) and with adol- 
escents (3). The reliability of Ror- 
Schach "signs" has been examined in 
several studies (2, 8). There are Te 
ports of scoring reliability (1, 4, 9, 10), 
surprisingly few considering the rela- 
tive ease with which inter-examiner 
agreement on scoring can be checked. 
In general, agreement on scoring an 
on the presence or absence of certain 
Rorschach “signs” is good. Reports on 
the reliability of interpretation are 
few and ambiguous. Most of the re- 
liability studies of scoring, "signs О 
interpretation, have involved Ror- 
schach workers who are working 10" 
gether, usually in a clinic situation. 


PROCEDURE 


This is, in a sense, two duplicate 
experiments with the data of each ex- 
periment combined. Forty Rorschach 
protocols were randomly divided into 
two groups, twenty in each. Six Ror- 
schachers were randomly assigned: A, 
B and C received the same 20 proto- 
cols (set ABC) and D, E and F re 
ceived the other 20 protocols (set 
DEF). 
The Rorschachers 


The six Rorschach workers ave! 
aged 10.5 years of general experience 
in clinical psychology and 8 years © 
work with the Rorschach test. All have 
published research articles involving 
Rorschach data and all have taught 
the Rorschach technique. 


The Rorschach protocols 


The 40 protocols were all adminis 
tered by the writer at a voluntary 06 
patient clinic for alcoholics, the Ya E 
Plan Clinic. The subjects included 
men and 11 women and mean age Wee 
41.8 years with a range from 25 to ? 


( 


ee - 
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ураз. Mean educational level was the 
12.3 grade. Thirteen subjects were 
white collar workers, 12 worked in 
professions or as executives, 11 worked 
rd mechanical trades and there were 3 
ТОШЕП ев and 1 college student in 
1e group. Twenty-nine patients were 
dores three single and eight either 
ee bd separated from husband 
vu [e. he 40 patients have in com- 
i à symptom, i.e. chronic alcohol- 
н and their presence at a clinic for 
lagnostic or psychotherapeutic help. 
cone Е early in their clinic 
tt А : he patients represent a wide 
т ge араш (as alcohol- 
ae i he Rorschach protocols were 
eut cm y chosen from the test file, the 
tha’, : ective factor being the size of 
lene re inl Only protocols with at 
pa a 5 but not more than 60 respons- 
Were used. The average number of 
orschach responses of the 40 proto- 
cals was 26.5, 


The Questionnaire 
wig Ртейтіпагу survey was made in 
pea six Rorschachers were asked to 
ead main parts of a Rorschach in- 
heir po and to check behavior 
from hs hey felt confident predicting 
ү the Rorschach. From this survey, 
var questionnaire was devised. 
Problew® the questions presented a 
agree in most Rorschach workers 
Predict ч Rorschach test data cannot 
Bio. behavior in highly specific sit- 
need x at the same time, questions 
ize Pi e concrete 1n order to minim- 
ative ; iguity. The number of alter- 
ion c ise depended on the ques- 
зена the first nine items of the 
де o nnaire, the interpreter selected 
аб It of three to five choices but it 
Mon м possible to so limit the ques- 
Symptoj the patient's outstanding 
uesti m or diagnostic feature. The 
i Ons posed were: 
й What is this person's intellectual ca- 
pacity? 
128 what extent is this individual using 
3. tis capacities? 
S this person ambitious, і.е. to what 
extent is the drive to achieve or ac- 
complish present, to what extent does 
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he actively strive to reach goals of in- 
tellectual, social or occupational suc- 
cess? 
4. To what extent is this individual rigid 
or flexible in adjusting himself to the 
ging demands of most life situa- 
In other words, is he in a rut or 
to what extent can he change his be- 
havior to fit a changed situation, e.g. 
how does he react to his job when a 
new supervisor is introduced or new 
work requirements set up? 
How would you characterize this per- 
son's work habits, i.e. how do you think 
he handles problems related to his job, 
to intellectual tasks? 
6. In a social situation and everyday con- 
tacts with people, how would you ex- 
pect this person to act, eg. at a party 
or alumni gathering, bowling, meeting 
business contacts, etc.? 
How much emotional control does this 
person exhibit in stress situations, e.g. 
first clinic contact, loss of a job, being 
left by his wife, etc.? 
8. To what extent is this individual sen- 
sitive to and responsive to the needs of 
others, e.g. in love relationships, family 
relationships, friendships? 
How would you evaluate this person's 
sexual adjustment, і.е. the degree to 
which he anticipates and receives pleas- 
ure from sexual intercourse? 
10. Outstanding symptom or 
feature? 


Rorschach factors relevant to each 
questionnaire item 

Before the protocols were sent, each 
Rorschacher was sent a copy of the 
questionnaire with the following in- 
structions: 

Please list under each question those 
Rorschach factors which you feel must be 
considered in answering cach question. We 
are aware that in making an interpretation 
on some specific point, several Rorschach 
elements are evaluated together and in the 
context of the whole record. What we 
would like to know is what these elements 
are, i.e. which Rorschach factors are to be 
considered in answering these questions of 
interpretation? 


The life history abstract 

“Blind” interpretations are consid- 
ered to be parlor tricks by most com- 
petent Rorschach interpreters, On the 
other hand, a history including de- 


M 


e 


diagnostic 
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scription of the patient's symptoms 
and a psychiatric evaluation undoubt- 
edly influences interpretation so that 
we are no longer dealing with the re- 
liability of the Rorschach test alone 
as a clinical instrument. The aim of 
the study was to simulate clinic con- 
ditions but to minimize cues other 
than the Rorschach test. Each Ror- 
schach protocol was therefore ac- 
companied by an abstract of the pa- 
tient’s life history containing some 
facts of his life but no information 
about the patient's personality traits, 
emotional reactions or the opinions 
of others about him. The life history 
abstract included the patient's age 
and sex and the most important facts 
of his family, educational, occupa- 
tional, marital, religious, military 
and medical history. 


The control judges 


In order to evaluate the agreement 
of the Rorschach interpreters, the life 
history abstracts of the 20 ABC pa- 
tients were submitted to three clinical 
psychologists (R, S and W) and the 
life history abstracts of the 20 DEF 
patients were submitted to three other 
clinical psychologists (X, Y and Z). 
They were asked to answer the ten 
items of the questionnaire from the 
information contained in the life his. 
tory abstract alone. These psycholo- 


gists averaged 714 years of clinical ex- 
perience. 


The Inter-examiner Reliability of the Rorschach Test 


REsuLTS 


The Reliability of Interpretation 


We are interested in the relative 
agreement between Rorschachers and 
between control judges and in the 
relative reliability of Rorschach scor- 
ing and interpretation. The applica- 
tion of the Pearson coefficient of cor- 
relation to this kind of data is ques- 
tionable. The phi coefficient was there- 
fore used as the measure of degree of 
relationship. 


The degree of agreement betwee? 
Rorschachers on the first nine items 
of the questionnaire is presented 1n 
the top half of Table I, 


(Item 10 is presented separately in 
Table П). The answer categories O 
each item were assigned numbers, €-8- 
for item 1: 

5 Very Superior 

4 Superior 

3 Bright 

2 Average 

I Dull 


Rorschachers A, B and C's judgments 
on this item were tabulated in а 511° , 
gle combined frequency distribution, 
the median obtained and all judg- 
ments above the median were High, | 
all judgments below Low. The same 
procedure of dichotomizing the judg- : 
ments was followed on all nine ques 
| 


tionnaire items, Rorschachers A, 
and C averaged a phi coefficient О 


"TABLE I—Agreement among the Different Pairs of Rorschachers and 
Control Judges on Questionnaire items: phi coefficients 
Rorschacher Mean for 
pair 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 each pair 
A and’ B. Ho eon e ES E og кш Lge 29 
A and С. “26-8 оО TC Non. “se! PIT Veiga | S сн e 
B and C. АЗОО 80 лор LONGUE М Mog. fea. s 45 
D and E. 49." 4.05" 439.99 ОИ. 37 
D and E. ПОЕ ЕЕ УС 30 
E and F. JM ICM NE NE NET А TE 
Mean for еасі ti ire i overall 
т each questionnaire item Mean 
Rorschacher: Ad 09 AG 22 38 29 24 5 .31 E 
Control jude ЕА АЕ О, ae E 
t value LAB Abs GENO) a ое 22 


* Significant at the 2% to 5% level 
** Significant at the 19% leis 


2-2 i 
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TABLE II-Comparison of Agreement among Rorschachers and among 
Control Judges on item 10 


Rorschachers... 
Control judges. 


Rorschachers... 
Control judges. 


russe and Rorschachers D, E and F 

dif aged --.31. The lack of significant 

“ulterence between the two sets of data 

нде the combination of data of 
€ two duplicate experiments. 


4 The questionnaire items differ 
diffe themselves and although the 
aed are not large, item 8 on 
mo in human relationships 
T s out as the best and item 2 on 
ellectual efficiency stands out as the 
ne The weakness of item 2 is 
БОЛОН because Rorschach literature 
жо with. statements about the 
HIE of the Rorschach test over 
Ghee intelligence tests in dis- 
ре ип between intellectual са- 
у and intellectual functioning. 

зеш borióm half of Table I pre- 
Ane pus comparison between Ror- 
RP and control judges on the 
UA UAE questionnaire items. Differ- 
E za ween Rorschachers and con- 
a ges are small and non-signifi- 
$ except for items 2 and 8. For 


it А А 
*ms 1 and 2, intellectual capacity 


wee intellectual efficiency, the control 
ее all reported utilizing the edu- 
са апі occupational level of 
{н subject and with these simple 
the meas able to agree better than 

orschach workers. On item 8, 


2 
pi, duestion may be raised as to the ap- 
Statistic ity of the "t" test here. А new 
етерге test for the significance of dif- 
some cs between phi coefficients may show 

€ of the “р” values to be inexact. 
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Average number 
of agreements Predicted 
on diagnosis by chance t Р. 
52 24 5.73 1 
3.8 46" eee NS $ 
1.54 
10% to 20% 
Average number 
of agreements 
on diagnosis, 
with “presence” Predicted 
agreement by chance t Р 
9.8 46 9.40 1 
3.8 46 тег 1% 
6.83 
1% 


sensitivity in human relationships, 
the Rorschachers agreed significantly 
better than did the control judges and 
on item 7, emotional control, the 
agreement of the Rorchachers is better 
although the difference is not statis- 
tically significant. This suggests that 
we have slanted our questionnaire 
items to the disadvantage of the Ror- 
schach test. The first half of the ques- 
tionnaire deals with intellectual func- 
tioning, drive and work habits. It is 
on the second half of the question- 
naire which emphasizes emotional be- 
havior and symptomatology that the 
Rorschachers do relatively better. 

This is borne out in Table II. The 
control judges do poorly in selecting 
the outstanding symptom or diagnos- 
tic feature; one judge described ans- 
wering item 10 as "blindman's buff" 
and another called it "pure guess- 
work." The top half of Table II refers 
to absolute agreement, i.e. the number 
of protocols (out of 20) on which two 
Rorschachers or two control judges 
agreed on the outstanding symptom 
or diagnostic feature was counted up 
and averaged for the six pairs of Ror- 
schachers and six pairs of control 
judges- 

Several of the Rorschach interpret- 
ers checked more than one symptom, 
indicating which they considered pri- 
mary and which were merely present. 
Rorschachers might therefore agree 
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about the presence of a particular 
symptom or diagnostic feature even 
though one counted it as outstanding 
and the other as secondary. If agree- 
ment in this sense is considered, the 
Rorschachers average number of 
agreements shifts from 5.2 to 9.8. The 
control judges never checked more 
than one symptom so that their av- 
erage remains unchanged, 3.8 agree- 
ments. When Rorschachers and 
control judges are compared, Ror- 
schachers agree significantly better in 
diagnosis. The Rorschachers agree 
among themselves on diagnosis sig- 
nificantly better than chance. 


THE RELIABILITY OF SCORING 


Since all Rorschachers used the sys- 
tem of main and additional scores, 
each main score was weighted 1.0 and 
each additional score 0.5. As was done 
with the questionnaire data, the scores 
of the three Rorschachers (A, B and C 
or D, E and F) were tabulated in a 
single frequency distribution. Scores 
above the midpoint were High, those 
below Low. This conversion of contin- 
uous into dichotomous distributions 
means that the phi coefficients ob- 
tained are conservative estimates of 
the degree of relationship but this 
method was used in order that agree- 
ment in scoring be comparable with 
agreement in interpretation. 

The phi coefficients obtained on the 
six pairs of Rorschachers were aver- 
aged. The mean phi coefficients of 
agreement in scoring W, D d, Dd S, 
M, m, k, FK, F, FC, CF, C, H, Hd, A 
and P were significant at the 1% level. 
The mean phi coefficients of agree- 
ment in scoring FM, K, Fe and Ad 
were significant at the 5% level, Only 
in scoring C’ and с was the agreement 
non-significant statistically. When the 
overall mean phi coefficient of scoring, 
+.64 is compared with the overall 
mean phi coefficient of interpretation, 
-Ь.33, a t value of 6.89 is obtained, 
significant at the 1% level. Beyond 
question, Rorschachers agree better in 
scoring protocols than in interpreting 
them. 


The Inter-examiner Reliability of the Rorschach Test 


The question may be put: are the 
protocols on which Rorschachers 
agree in scoring the same protocols 
on which they agree in interpretation? 
An Interpretation Agreement Score 
was obtained for each protocol: if all 
three Rorschachers rated a protocol 
on a given questionnaire item as 
High High High or Low Low Low, 
this was counted as an agreement. 
The maximum Interpretation Agree- 
ment Score for any given protocol 
was, then, nine (item 10 was omitted). 
In the same way, a Scoring Agree- 
ment Score was obtained. When 
these two sets of scores are correlated, 
the Pearson coefficient of correlation 
is — 11. The ABC cases alone yield- 
ed an r of —10 and the DEF cases 
yielded an r of —12. The answer 
then is that the protocols on which 
Rorschachers agree in scoring are by 
no means the same protocols on which 
they agree in interpretation. The 
tendency toward an inverse relation- 
Ship may be accounted for to some 
extent by the fact that the long pro 
tocols with many responses tended to 
be high in scoring agreement but low 
in interpretation agreement. 

Another question related to agree- 
ment in interpretation among Ror- 
Schachers may be raised. The Ror- 
schachers were asked at the outset tO 
list the Rorschach scoring factors, 

ualitative and quantitative, which 
they considered relevant to each ques 
tionnaire item, The amount of agree 
ment among Rorschachers as to the 
relevant scoring factors differed from 
item to item. Are the questionnaire 
items on which Rorschachers agre? 
more about the relevant scoring fac 
lors the same questionnaire items 0" 
which they agree more in interprete 
tion? When questionnaire items ате 
ranked in order of agreement about 
relevant scoring factors and ranked 1) 
order of agreement in interpretation 
a rho of +.85 is obtained. 
would seem then that when Rorsch- 
achers agree more on what is relevant 
to some aspect of interpretation, they 
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аге more likely to agree on that in- 
terpretation. 


Discussion 


It is quite evident that the inter- 
examiner reliability of the Rorschach 
is low as gauged by the methodology 
of this study. One may question 
whether a questionnaire is an appro- 
priate instrument for studying Ror- 
schach reliability. While there is much 
to be said for the method of matching 
Interpretation reports, it is still to be 
Expected that independent Rorschach 
hate ols will answer questions 
about a particular subjects intelli- 
онсе, emotional behavior, symptoms, 
E approximately the same way. 
а оше methodology, the 

i aspect of Rorschach interpreta- 
поп is. retained because the inter- 
pes is free to use any and all of 
a scoring and content in answer- 
ng the questions put to him. 
EUN real and basic problem here 
ave are the questions to ask or, 
even more broadly, what is the 
E orschach test supposed to test? The 
€sults of the preliminary survey of 
E rade opinions done by the 
the er were essentially consistent with 
n. sputligoks and manuals of Ror- 
En ach interpretation. Significantly 

Ough, these Rorschachers agreed 
keys of all that the Rorschach tests 

ne following: 

functioning under stress, emotional 

Control, control of anxiety 

Intellectual level, functioning and 


efficiency 

Sexual attitudes and sexual be- 
havior 

Himan relationships, emotional re- 
ationships 


ү dependence and dominance 
Jo the questionnaire used, item 2 
im v with intellectual efficiency, 
liem 7 dealing with emotional control, 
serti i dealing with passivity and as- 
ape and item 9 dealing with 
роо al adjustment were among the 
mn The existence of agreement 
ut what the Rorschach is supposed 
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to test does not necessarily make for 
agreement in those areas. 

It may very well be that the Ror- 
schach cannot and should not be re- 
quired to stand alone. In a clinical 
work situation, the Rorschach test is 
used in conjunction with life history 
material, with interview cues and with 
the results of other tests. In this con- 
text, the Rorschach test results may 
contribute a good deal but it is a good 
possibility that the Rorschach test by 
itself cannot meet rigorous scientific 
and statistical criteria [or reliability 
and validity. The proper definition of 
global interpretation may have to in- 
clude more than the test responses 
themselves. 

Another possibility presents itself: 
there may be certain aspects of Ror- 
schach interpretation which can be 
made from Rorschach test data alone 
and which can stand up under tests 
of reliability and validity. Results 
with the questionnaire used in this 
study were uneven. (One important 
practical limitation in evaluating the 
obtained results is the absence of any 
information about the reliability of 
the questionnaire items themselves. 
Since the questionnaire was not pre- 
tested, the results obtained with it 
must be evaluated tentatively.) Ques- 
tionnaire item 8 on sensitivity in hu- 
man relationships proved to be a good 
one. When the Rorschachers in this 
study agreed more about the scoring 
factors relevant to a particular ques- 
tionnaire item, they agreed more in 
interpreting that item. Item 8 ranked 
second in agreement among Ror- 
schachers about the relevant scoring 
factors (item 1 was first). It is signifi- 
cant that items 2 and 4, which showed 
the lowest reliability in the question- 
naire, also showed the lowest agree- 
ment about relevant Rorschach scor- 
ing factors. It seems clear then that 
where Rorschach workers can come to 
agreement about the scoring and con- 
tent material relevant to an aspect of 
interpretation, they will be much 
more consistent with each other in 
interpreting that aspect than in inter- 
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preting aspects in which no such 
agreement exists. , 

This raises the question as to whe- 
ther the agreement among Rorschach 
interpreters in this study would have 
been improved if there had been dis- 
cussion of the questionnaire. It is the 
impression of the writer that it would 
have, in spite of the conclusion by 
Forer, Farberow, Meyer and Tolman 
that, “The group learning process did 
not lead to consistent increases in in- 
terrater agreement on judgment of 
signs or diagnoses," (2, p. 351). The 
Rorschachers referred to were staff 
psychologists in the same agency and 
clarification and agreement may have 
reached "its apparent limit" before 


weekly conferences were begun. Agree- 


ment among the Rorschach interpret- 
ers in this study could have been ex- 
pected to improve, however, if con- 
ferences and discussions took place 
about tlie handling of each question- 
naire item, ie. about the different 
Rorschach scoring and content factors 
related to each. 

The relatively good agreement 
among the Rorschachers in this study 
on item 10, the outstanding symptom 
or diagnostic feature, is encouraging. 
The Rorschach test is rooted histori- 
cally and has bloomed for the past 
thirty years in the problems of psy- 
chopathology. The number of studies 
and the amount of data available on 
normal individuals is relatively neg- 
ligible. We know virtually nothing 
about the Rorschach counterparts of 
constructive, adaptive behavior. There 
is, however, an enormous amount of 
Rorschach literature available on 
Rorschach indicators of schizophrenia, 
neurosis, organic brain disease, etc. 
The Rorschach test is a diagnostic in- 
strument in a double sense: it may 
yield a diagnosis of certain psycho- 
pathological trends and it is supposed 
to yield, in addition, a "personality 
diagnosis," ie. a description of the 
subjects personality traits and the 
dynamic interplay between these 
traits. The indication of the present 
study is that the Rorschach test is 
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weak in the inter-Rorschacher agree- 
ment on the latter. 


SUMMARY 


l. Forty Rorschach protocols were 
randomly divided into two sets of 
twenty protocols. One set (ABC) was 
submitted to three Rorschachers A, B 
and C and the other set (DEF) was 
submitted to three Rorschachers D, E 
and F for scoring and interpretation. 
The Rorschachers were also given à 
brief abstract of the subject's history- 
Interpretation involved answering ten 
questions about the subjects intelli- 
gence, personality traits and diagnosis. 
The life history abstracts were sub- 
mitted to six control judges who were 
asked to answer the same ten ques- 
tions. t 

2. In general, the Rorschachers did 

not show significantly better agree- 
ment than did the control judges. On 
two items, sensitivity in human rela- 
tionships and diagnosis, agreement 
among Rorschachers was significantly 
better than among control judges. The 
control judges agreed significantly bet- 
ter than the Rorschachers on the ques- 
tion of intellectual efficiency. 
_ 3. Agreement among Rorschachers 
in scoring Rorschach protocols was 
significantly better than agreement on 
the questionnaire items. The relation- 
Ship between the reliability of scor- 
ing and the reliability of interpreting 
the test protocols was small and in- 
verse; —. qug 

4. The Rorschachers listed those 
Rorschach scoring and content factors 
they considered relevant in answer- 
ing each questionnaire item. A high 
degree of relationship was found be 
tween their agreement on this listing 
and their agreement on the different 
questionnaire items, 

5. It is concluded that the inter- 
examiner reliability of the Rorschach 
test is not an all-or-none problem. 
would seem that there are certain a5- 
pects of interpretation which can be 
made from the test data and which 
can stand up to tests of reliability. 
More discussion and methodologic 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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study are needed in the Rorschach 
counterparts of personality traits and 
adaptive behavior. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Relatively little work has been done 
so far on the rationale of Rorschach 
scoring. Furthermore, in the few pub- 
lications on the subject no attempt 
has been made at a systematic analysis 
in terms of what the various scores 
refer to. Relevant questions in this 
connexion are: Does the score refer 
to qualities of the ink blots—if so, to 
what qualities Or does it refer to 
associative processes in the subject's 
mind at the moment of, and immedi. 
ately prior to, giving the response? 
Or does it reflect the relationship of 
a particular subject's particular re- 
sponse to similar responses which 
were given by a population of sub- 
jects of which this particular subject 
15 taken to be a member? An 'en. 
deavour will be made here to show 
that by means of such and similar 
questions inconsistencies and internal 
contradictions of scoring come to the 
fore. Suggestions will also be offered 
for changes in scoring and adminis- 
tration in order to remedy these 
shortcomings. 


1) Is an inquiry into the rationale of 
Rorschach scoring necessary and/ 
or profitable? 

It could be argued that empirical 
validation is not only more impor- 
tant than a logical analysis of scoring 
methods but also renders the latter 
unnecessary. After all, improving the 
rationale of scoring does not make a 
test more valid whereas empirical 
validation, of course, does. 


It is felt that this argument in its 
extreme form holds little water, First- 
ly, a scoring method or a few alter- 
native scoring methods have to come 
first and validation after; secondly, 
as a corollary to the first point, the 
degree of the test’s validity is a func- 


tion of the quality of its scoring sys- 
tem which in turn depends pe: 
such factors as logical consistency О 
scoring. Thus, an in uiry into the 
rationale of scoring indirectly also 
contributes to the validity of the test. 
Furthermore, it ma help settle dif 
ferences in scoring between the varl- 
ous “schools” by clarifying the issues 
involved, 


2) Raison d'etre of projective tech- 
niques and major difficulties in 
their use. 


Rosenzweig (9) makes the point 
that the major advantage of projec 
tive techniques is that by using E 
we are able to penetrate to the mor! 
permanent and constant, deeper laya 
ers of personality thus enabling us t 
make better predictions. To ега 
his argument, one could differentiat 
between “extrapolating” or a 
tional” prediction, on the cone hare 
and "dynamic" interpretation on th 
other hand. In the case of the former 
type of prediction its accuracy de 
pends on the similarity between th 
test situation and the criterion situa- 
tion to which we intend to predict; 
a good example of this type of pre 
diction in pure culture is the WOSBS 
procedure (4). "Dynamic" prediction, 
on the other hand, does not rest ОП 
the assumption that the test we pre- 
dict from is homologous to the situa 
tion we wish to predict to; other 
things being equal this factor could Бе 
expected to make for better predic 
tions. However, with "dynamic" pr€ 
dictions there is a considerable m, 
ferential jump”: from the test Pa 
formance, underlying structures O" 
processes are inferred which, in turn, 
enable us to make predictions. This 
inferential jump can be expected tO 
lower the precision of our prediction: 
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Thus, the scoring, in other words 
translation of significant elements of 
the test performance into a code, be- 
comes a link in the long chain leading 
from test performance to prediction. 
Although the above holds for psycho- 
metric tests as well, scoring being a 
more complex procedure in the Ror- 
schach it becomes a more vexing and 
all-important factor with the latter. 
Thus, an examination of the ration- 
ale of Scoring must be the starting 
point for any move to improve the 
validity of the Rorschach. 


3) Variants of scoring schemes. 

А scoring unit can be arrived at 

(i) on the basis of the response 
proper 
Bene by means of correlation with 
ipu Ron measure. In the case 
cH in ometric tests the criterion is 
На performance on the test as а 
er or performance on an outside 
this p Historically, an example of 
ОА i of scoring unit in the Ror- 
E a the Do score which Ror- 
of ee 1 thought was pathognomonic 
ing iMd deficiency. Thus, this scor- 
she рете is based on the relation- 
S k Seen response, i.e., the expres- 
NN -product of a thought rocess 
nea off by test stimuli, on the one 
itisz and some kind of characteristic 
lisi od to predict, on the other 
Bend: t follows from this that it de- 
inn en experience with a popula- 
SEE are ee the process by means 
Re ach the individual arrives at a 
M ise. That is, the scoring system 
ор punt of what the response is, 
parus however, differentiating be- 
done Several ways of arriving at the 
hold; nd product. This criticism 
on or all scoring systems based 
d yen ae response proper as well 
tie = factor-analytic studies; both 
cen е importance and the func- 
eae factors” may differ from in- 

Idual to individual. 
ae On the basis of some formal 
саен of the response, e.g. 

on the Rorschach or aggres- 
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sive or submissive remarks on the 

TAT. 

(c) By means of the frequency of 
the response in question in the popu- 
lation; examples are the frequency 
approach to the Word Association test 
(8) and the popularity-originality di- 
mension in the Rorschach. 

(d) By categorizing the relation- 
ship between stimulus and response, 
e.g., location score in the Rorschach 
or omission of some person or object 
from the story in the TAT. 

(ii) By means of a phenomenologi- 
cal analysis of the response. Thus, in- 
stead of scoring what the response is, 
one categorizes the process or rather 
the introspective perception of the 
process by means of which the re- 
sponse was arrived at. It can be argued 
that phenomenological scoring gives, 
other things being equal, more infor- 
mation about the subject than any 
other scoring method. It yields infor- 
mation about the subject qua indi- 
vidual and not only as a member of 
a population; or, to be more precise, it 
differentiates between individuals 
giving the same response. An impor- 
tant difference, then, between phe- 
nomenological and non-phenomenol- 
ogical scoring is that the former is 
done in the frame of reference of the 
subject, entering into his perceptual 
field, so to speak. The best examples 
for phenomenological scores are the 
determinants in the Rorschach; they 
will be the main concern of our dis- 
cussion. It follows from what has been 
said before that phenomenological 
scoring is eminently suitable for dyn- 
amic prediction as it categorizes proc- 
esses underlying manifest behaviour; 
for this same reason the likelihood of 
error in interpretation is also reduced 
(if the score is a valid measure of 
what it is supposed to measure). 

4) A discussion of Rorschach scores 
with particular emphasis on de- 
terminants. 

Aspects of the response scored in 
the Rorschach: 
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(i) categorizing the relationship be- 
tween stimulus and response. Two 
types of scores fall into this category: 

(a) the location score defines the 
relationship of the area utilized in 
the response to the total blot area. 

(b) Form level rating in terms of 
accuracy and specification is a score 
based on goodness of fit of the blot 
area to which the response was given 
to the corresponding object in nature. 
Organization, however, falls into a 
different category and will be dis- 
cussed later, 

(ii) The content score is based on a 
formal characteristic of the response. 

(ii) Popularity or originality is 
scored according to the frequency of 
the response to a particular area of a 
particular card in a particular popu- 
lation. 


(iv) Two scores are based on phe- 
nomenological criteria: 

(a) the organization aspect of the 
form level rating which refers to the 
organizing process by means of which 
the subject arrives at the response; 

(b) determinant scores. 


Let us, then, attempt to define what 
is meant by determinant score in the 
Rorschach. There are two criteria, a 
general and a specific, constituting a 
determinant score.! Firstly, the de- 
terminant score designates the salient 
feature (s) in the subject's perception 
in the test; this criterion is vague but 
holds for all determinant scores. The 
main objection against it may be that 
it lacks anchoring in the test material; 
thus, it cannot be directly used as a 
description of the subject's verbal be- 
haviour in relation to the test mate- 
rial. According to the second criterion 
the determinant score designates that 
feature or those features in the stimu- 
lus material which appear (s) to have 
contributed to producing the response. 


1 Also needed, of course, is a system of deter- 
mining features in perception. It is felt that 
too little thought has been given to select- 
ing the most important and most useful 
determining features. 
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This definition is less vague than the 
first one and is anchored in the stim- 
ulus material; consequently, it pro- 
vides a link between stimulus, on the 
one hand, and perception and percely- 
er, on the other. Yet it has a major 
disadvantage: it does not account for 
movement and for Klopfers three 
shading variants, c, К, and К, as de 
terminants. 

It is felt that there is insufficient 
differentiation between “objective 
and “subjective elements” in scoring: 
By "objective stimulus element" I now 
mean the feature in the stimulus ma- 
terial which produces the response 1n 
the subject and by "subjective stimu- 
lus elements" I mean features project 
ed into the stimulus material by the 
subject. For example, in the case hé 
the popular response to Card Ш t L 
“objective stimulus element {з ra 
most invariably form and the pue 
jective stimulus element" more ofte 
than not human movement. The lat- 
ter is not a feature of the blot; it i 
projected into the blot by the sub 
It can be argued, of course, that ‘ 
must be a feature of the blot; other 
wise the human movement responi 
would not be a popular. However, 1 
must be borne in mind that us 
phrase “feature of the blot" was nov 
used in a sense different from how 
used it. The extreme case would be 
the m response where the determin 
ant has a “subjective stimulus ele 
ment" only. 

Before we go any further I wish e 
clarify this issue, The objective su | 
ulus elements are those features of ш 
blot which produce the response га 
the subject. Let us now examine ps 
implications of this statement to 
movement and Klopferian shading T 
sponses. 


If movement is perceived in e 
blots it can be perceived in опе 0 
more of three ways: 

(i) in the case of kinaesthetic mv 
ment responses the process appears n 
be a most complex one. Mainly К, 
the basis of form perception the sub" / 
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ject experiences, however dimly, some 
empathy with the movement, and it 
is this kinaesthetic proprioception 
which is then scored with the appro- 
priate movement score. Thus, in this 
case an element of proprioception, not 
exteroception, is being scored. 


(ii) Movement can be perceived by 
means of an associative process. Thus, 
an object may be perceived which is 
usually seen in motion in nature and 
is therefore also seen as moving; or a 
sign is perceived which is stereotypi- 
cally associated with motion, e.g., -) <- 
as explosion (2). j 
i (iii) It is perceived in relation to an 
mplied background. I am referring 
to the fact that movement is not an 
absolute attribute of an object but 
can only be conceived of in relation 
to another object or group of objects 
or substance. ` 


E - 
à; Naturally, the above three categor- 
€s are not mutually exclusive. 


"a should be apparent. that the 
| OVE three criteria differentiate 
"ou Vd between movement as a de- 
fee on the one hand, and other 
ua minants, on the other hand. Cri- 
eal rae (ii) have as common ele- 
whit p fact that the feature to 
link 1 BE movement Score refers is a 
siad. à process initiated by the 
кш ш, yet distinguishable from the 
ediate response to the stimulus. 
faa pu Rapaport's terminology (7), 
men feature is part of a "distant" re- 
Кое; using the word ‘distant’ in its 
oi Si and not in its dynamic 
ee riterion (iii) refers to the fact 
at movement is the only determin- 
ps which does not refer to an abso- 
Ane stimulus attribute, Le. a stim- 
E attribute which is independent 
La relationship of this stimulus to 
ü spatially and temporally con- 
guous stimuli. 


„Ее Klopferian shading score also 
К €rs {о а “distant” response to the 
i M Klopfer gives the following 
definitions (5, p. 126): 
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c: shading gives the impression of 
surface or texture. \ 

К: shading gives the impression of 
three-dimensions or depth, either in 
the sense of diffusion (K or KF) or 
vista (FK). 

k: shading gives the impression of 
a three-dimensional expanse project- 
ed on a two-dimensional plane. 

It will be noted that all three defi- 
nitions start with “shading gives the 
impression of ..." Le. the objective 
stimulus element is in all three cases 
taken to be the same. Yet Binder's 
на (hell-dunkel), Loosli-Usteri's Clob 
(clair-obscur), and Schafers Ch are 
scores in terms of the objective stim- 
ulus element; it is only through Klop- 
fers refinement that the shading 
score becomes a score in terms of both 
objective and subjective stimulus ele- 
ments. It is a score in terms of the 
objective stimulus element insofar as 
it Is a response to differences in shad- 
ing and in terms of the subjective 
element insofar as the impression the 
shading gives is concerned. 

Thus, there is an irreducible con- 
tradiction in the Rorschach concept 
of determinant, If what I called the 
subjective stimulus element is the 
basis of the determinant score, a hal- 
lucinatory determinant such as, to 
take a relatively mild case, a bright 
colour seen in an achromatic card, 
should be scored as such, that is as a 
colour response. If, however, the ob- 
jective stimulus element is used here 
as а basis, it is very likely that the 
phenomenological approach will not 
yield a determinant score; if it will 
the score must necessarily be differ- 
ent as it can only be a score in terms 
of objective perceptual features and, 
as the card is achromatic, the score 
must be other than colour. 

It follows, then, that there always 
may be cases where there remains an 
unscored gap in the perceptual proc- 
ess between stimulus and response. 
Using the subjective stimulus element 
as a basis the gap, if it occurs, is be- 
tween stimulus, on the one hand, and 
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. perceptual feature, оп the other; 
using the objective stimulus element 
there may be an irreducible gap be- 
tween stimulus features? and response, 
the perceptual feature remaining an 
unknown. 


Therefore, from the point of view 
of objectivity of scoring, the starting 
point in determinant scoring should 
always be the objective stimulus ele- 
ment; determinant scoring on the 
basis of the subjective stimulus ele- 
ment should be resorted to only if 
there are some features in the re- 
sponse still unaccounted for in terms 
of the objective stimulus elements. 
The implication here is that the Ror- 
schach being a standardized test the 
first objective in scoring is to estab- 
lish or rather categorize a relation- 
ship between stimulus and response. 


However, the contradiction in de- 
terminant scoring goes further, In the 
case of co-determinant scores (e.g. 
FC) the primacy of the co-determin- 
ants (FC or CF) is decided either on 
the basis of "objective" or on the 
basis of phenomenological criteria, 
What happens if the two clash? Let 
us take colour responses as an exam- 
ple. There are two main criteria on 
the basis of which one is to decide 
whether form or colour is primary if 
there is both a form and a colour ele- 
ment in the response. 

(i) Has the object to which the blot 
is equated a definite shape? If so, the 
score is FC. This is an objective cri- 
terion, 7.¢., on its basis any subject 
giving that response to a certain loca- 
tion will be credited with an FC score 
irrespective of what produced the re- 
sponse in his phenomenal field. 


? Perceptual features are all those attributes 
of the stimulus as perceived by the subject 
on the interactive aggregate of which that 
particular individual's perception is based. 
? Stimulus features are all those attributes of 
the stimulus on the interactive aggregate of 
which perceptions are based (wave length 
for colour, spatial relations for form, differ- 
ences in intensity of light reflected for shad- 
ing, intensity of light reflected for achro- 
matic colour). 
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(ii) Which was, subjectively, the 
more important co-determinant pro- 
ducing the response? This is a sub- 
jective, phenomenological criterion; 
thus, it may happen that two identi- 
cal responses to the same area may 
get a different score using this cri- 
terion. Thus, according to this cri- 
terion the response "coral" to the pink 
portion on card X could be either FG 
or CF. What is to happen, then, if 
the two considerations clash, if, as in 
this case, the "objective" score is CF, 
the phenomenological, however, hap- 
pens to be FC? ^ 

This is not an argument against 
using the "objective" criterion of defi- 
niteness of shape as a basis for de- 
termining the primacy of co-determin- 
ants; in most cases it decides the issue 
in terms of phenomenological primacy 
as well. However, it is maintained that 
if there is a clash between the objec- 
tive and the phenomenological cri- 
teria of primacy of co-determinants, 
the scoring should take note of this 
fact. k 

A further complication arises if a 
co-determinant score is reserved for a 
specific sub-category of responses, 6.9 
Klopfer's ЕК being reserved for three- 
dimensional perspective responses 
Whereas K and KF are scores for dif- 
fusion. As the scores stand, it can be 
at least disputed if FK lies on the 
Same perceptual continuum with KF 
and К. It is suggested that there is ПО 
good reason why FK should be re- 
tained as a restrictive Score. 

In phenomenological scoring there 
is always an element of uncertainty: 
One of the elements of uncertainty. 
which cannot be resolved is whether 
or not a determinant was used by the 
subject in the performance proper or 
whether it has occurred to him in the 
inquiry only (see below). From the 
fact that there are various degrees of 
uncertainty in scoring determinants it 
follows that there are cases where 4 
decision as to what score is more ap- 
propriate cannot be made on the basis 
of the response and the inquiry only. 
In those cases there seem to be two 
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possible means of deciding the issue, 
both based on the concept of statis- 
tical regression: 

_ (i) On a population basis. The score 
given is based on the determinant 
most frequent for that particular re- 
sponse in the population of which the 
subject is a member. 

(ii) On a subject-inclination basis. 
The scoring is based on the observed 
fact that in other responses to the 
Same objective stimulus elements the 
Subject tends to use one determinant 
more often than others. 

1 Whether criterion (i) or (ii) should 
oue depends on how typical a 
2 ег of ће normative population 

Ne subject is. As from the point of 
view of objectivity of scoring the use 
of criterion (i) is preferable. Criterion 
ү оч be used only if, firstly, 
taere 15 strong evidence for the sub- 
FON tendency to use a certain de- 

minant in his response to certain 
objective stimulus elements, and sec- 
e if there is good evidence for 

€ subject's being markedly atypical. 

OY let us look into a further com- 
pecans factor with determinants: 
pw (6) claims that there are "two 
ou the Rorschach": firstly, the re- 
ода in the test proper, and sec- 
ie у, the subject’s performance in 
ані. Не says that current 
diff ds of Rorschach scoring fail to 

€rentiate between Test A (in the 
тепсе proper) and Test В (in 
n Ma In the main his criticism 
nee 7 . On the one hand, he feels 
mA what he loosely calls introspec- 
reigns. the inquiry may have little 
eee у; yet he feels that, on the other 
fallin information may be lost by 
кз Е to differentiate between the 
UN Be as Test A would reflect 
hile е the need and drive states, 
dete, est B would reflect more of the 

tense systems and other ego func- 
tions,” 4 + 

Levin's 
-——— 

* Recent work on the relation of Rorschach 

‘Tee associati inquiry seems promisin 

11 this co ied ае Р F 

nnexion (3). 


criticisms are legitimate 
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enough as far as they go. Yet it is felt 
that the problem cannot be wholly 
resolved as, in the case of determ- 
inants, the only alternative to scoring 
on the basis of the inquiry—excluding 
the cases where the response proper is 
sufficient for scoring—would be to as- 
sign a score solely on the basis of the 
response proper. Here, the implica- 
tion is that the score would be given 
in terms of what the Germans call 
‘Leistungspsychologie’, i.e., consider- 
ing the end product only and disre- 
garding the process by means of which 
the subject arrived at his response; 
the only exception would be a re- 
sponse so complete that an inquiry 
into it would be unnecessary anyway. 
Thus, the score would be arbitrary 
(the phenomenological score as seen 
by the individual who decides) or, at 
the best, the most frequent phenomen- 
ological score in the ОБШО" (see 
below). If the latter kind of scoring 
is adopted, scoring in terms of Test 
A and Test B separately may supply 
additional information, However, this 
would involve scoring norms for re- 
sponses (i.e., relative frequencies of 
determinants “objective determin- 
ants," to be more precise, see below) 
for a given response to a given area. 
It should also be noted that the 
terms Test A and Test B were now 
used in a sense distinctly dilferent 
from how Levin used them. The de- 
terminant score in Test A here is not, 
as Levin assumed, the "true" determ- 
inant in the performance proper for 
the simple reason that it cannot be 
ascertained. However, Levin's criti- 
cism still applies to the phenomenol- 
ogical determinant score. It should be 
self-evident that the error cannot be 
eliminated; it can, however, be re- 
duced considerably by systematically 
varying the objective stimulus ele- 
ments in the inquiry. 

Baughman (1) suggests three alter- 
native methods of utilizing modified 
blots. Firstly, they may be used after 
the inquiry by presenting the subject 
with the required modified card and 
ask him in what way, if any, his per- 
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cept is modified, A second possibility 
would be to begin the inquiry period 
with them. A third method was pro- 
posed by Zubin in a personal com- 
munication to Baughman. The es- 
sence of his suggestion was that each 
of the modified series be presented to 
groups of Ss in the usual manner. 
‘Tables would then be constructed 
showing the number of times each re- 
sponse occurred in each series and 
these tables would then be used as 
standards for scoring determinants. 
The essential, secondary, or insignifi- 
cant role of each determinant for a 
specific response could be assessed by 
reference to the distribution of the 
response throughout the various 
series. 

However, it should be borne in 
mind that, using the modified blots, 
one systematically changes the ob- 
jective stimulus elements. Thus, this 
method is of direct assistance for scor- 
ing in terms of the objective stimulus 
elements only and not for scores in 
terms of subjective stimulus elements. 

My objection against Zubin's pro- 
posal is that the scores derived from 
his method would be the most fre- 
quent determinants for the response 
in question in the population but not 
necessarily for a particular subject. To 
be sure, the Rorschach can be used 
in that way but by using this type of 
scoring we necessarily lose informa- 
tion about our subject. 


5) Suggestions for changes in scoring 
and in administration. 

Based on the foregoing analysis, the 
following changes to scoring and ad- 
ministration are suggested: 

(i) The scoring of determinants. 

(a) The category "determinants" 
as currently used is a hybrid amalga- 
mation using both objective and sub- 
jective stimulus elements. "Therefore, 
it is suggested that in scoring a formal 
distinction be made between “objec- 
tive determinants” (Klopfer scores F, 
C, C’, and Schafer's Ch, based on ob- 
jective stimulus elements) and "sub. 
jective determinants” (Klopfer scores 
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M, FM, m, k, K; and hallucinatory or 
illusional responses). The hypotheti- 
cal case referred to earlier where a C 
response was given to an achromatic 
card would then be scored as C' or 
Ch in the column for objective de- 
terminants, and as C in the column 
for subjective determinants, Thus, ev- 
ery response would have an objective 
determinant score, and some responses 
would also have a subjective determ- 
inant score. The popular human rê- 
sponse as a W to card III would then 
be scored W F M H P (form level 
rating remaining optional. This 
scoring method would naturally alter 
the meaning of such measures as 
F^5, the new F% being the old F% + 
(M--FM)%, 

(b) If a determinant cannot be 
scored on the basis of the response 
proper and inquiry into the response; 
the most frequent determinant score 
in the population for that response 
should be given except for very atypi- 
cal Ss who consistently use the same 
atypical determinant in their response 
to given objective stimulus elements. 
Such discrepancies, if they occur, will 
be noted. The scoring will then be 
based on that S's consistent trend. 

(c) If in the scoring of co-determ- 
inants there is a clash between ob- 
jective and phenomenological criteria; 
the response should be scored both in 
terms of the objective criterion (in the 
objective determinants column) and 
in terms of the phenomenological cri- 
terion (in the subjective determin- 
ants column). 

(d) Klopfer's FK score should be 
generalized to all responses with à 
definite shape where diffusion is a sub- 
jective stimulus element, 

(ii) Form level rating 

It is felt that in form level rating 
organization as a phenomenologic? 
aspect of the response should be kept 
Separate from accuracy and specifica- 
tion. The latter two, after all, refer to 
the end-product and thus to a differ- 
€nt predictive level from the former 


which refers to a process, In othe" l 
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words, accuracy and specification refer 
to what is produced and organization 
to how it is produced; the former two 
are closer to situational, the latter to 
dynamic prediction. 

(iii) The inquiry. 
| It seems to me that Baughman’s 
second method where the modified 
cards are presented after the inquiry 
has most to recommend it. The main 
danger with this method is that the 
inquiry may impose a frame of ref- 
Erence upon the subject which in turn 


may influence his reactions to the’ 


ee cards, Therefore, the utmost 
ies has to be taken to be nondirec- 
It Ar e inquiry, even on card X. 
üble rs t that this method is prefer- 
x ee the inquiry with the 
s hed cards as by doing that a num- 
Jer of diagnostically valuable verbal- 
lations may be lost. 


SUMMARY 


ren emphasizing the importance 
Ru egy a scheme categorizing 
de pu discussed. It was then 
nm a tnat Rorschach scores and/or 
Pineal fall into the following 
ao (i) Scores categorizing the 
one between stimulus and re- 
due (ii) scores based on a formal 

Ко aia ag a response; (iii) scores 
in i on the frequency of the response 
D ле population; (iv) scores based 

n phenomenological criteria. An in- 
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ternal contradiction in determinant 
scoring was then pointed out in that 
some of the criteria used are phen- 
omenological, others objective; it was 
suggested that the two aspects be sep- 
arated into two formal scores, if there 
is a discrepancy between the two. It 
was further argued that in the case 
of determinants maximum informa- 
tion is necessarily gained by scoring 
in the subject's frame of reference. 
Finally, the use of Baughman's modi- 
fied cards after the inquiry was rec- 
ommended as a means to render de- 
terminant scoring more reliable. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this study is to 
investigate the nature of the relation- 
ship between overt hostility in the 
normal classroom behavior of children 
and the hostile content they produce 
in their Rorschach and Make-A-Pic- 
ture-Story (MAPS) protocols. Previous 
studies and clinical theory in this area 
suggest several ешле hypotheses for 
investigation, These hypotheses may 
be stated as follows: 
1. The relationship between hostile 

content in the Rorschach and overt 

hostility will be curvilinear. 

2. There will be a positive, linear re- 
lationship between the hostile con- 
tent on the MAPS and overt hostil- 
ity. 

3.'The hostile content of the Ror- 
schach and of the MAPS, when used 
together, will provide a better pre- 
dictive index of overt hostility than 
either measure used singly. 
Hypothesis 1 is an expression of the 

often-made assumption that hostile 

content in the Rorschach is an expres- 
sion of covert hostile tension. Where 
such covert hostile tension is charac- 
teristically high, it would be presumed 
that the individual is unable to dis- 
charge it adequately through behav- 
ioral or other channels, Hence, high 
levels of hostile content in the Ror- 
schach would ordinarily be associated 
with low overt hostility. Conversely, 
where the individual is able to release 
his hostile tensions via behavioral or 
other channels, the characteristic level 
of covert hostile tension would re- 
sumably be in the intermediate or low 
range. These assumptions would thus 


imply a curvilinear relationship be- 
tween hostile content scores on the 
Rorschach and overt hostility. 
Hypothesis 2 is based on a common 
assumption in respect to thematic ma- 


-terial in general and to the MAPS in 


Particular. It is frequently assumed 
that thematic materials allow the sub- 
ject to become aware of the signifi- 
cance of his story responses just as he 
may become aware of the hostile na- 
ture of his actual behavior. (The 2193 
nificances of the responses to the Ror- 
Schach blots are probably not as ap- 
parent to the subject) This aware- 
ness of the significance of his responses 
presumably permits the subject to 
modify and interpret his own 15g 
Sponses to the MAPS in the same way 
that he is able to interpret and modify 
his overt behavior. On this basis, it 
would be expected that there woul 
be a close correspondence between 
story stimuli and real life stimuli and 
that hostile content on the MAPS 
should approximate a direct, linear 
relationship to overt behavior. 
Hypothesis 3 is an outgrowth of 
the first two hypotheses and is also 
in line with the common clinical prac 
tice of using both the Rorschach an 
a thematic test for diagnostic pul 
poses. The implication is that the 
two types of instruments tap different 
aspects of the personality so that whe? 
they are used together they give 2 
more accurate basis for prediction 0 


behavior than either instrument use 
alone. 


МЕтнор 


, То test the hypotheses of this study; 
1t was necessary to obtain reliable an 


| 
| 
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clinically meaningful measures of the 
typical patterns of overt hostility dis- 
played by a group of children and to 
compare these measures with a reli- 
able quantification of the hostile con- 
tent in their Rorschach and MAPS 
protocols. It was deemed desirable 
that the children be relatively unse- 
lected in terms of hostility and its 
manifestations and that they should 
display a relatively wide range of overt 
hostility since such heterogeneity 
would aid in the detection of the 
hypothesized relationships. 
Subjects: The population of this 
Study consisted of thirty white male 
children who were enrolled in the 
Clinical School of the University of 
рот at Los Angeles for reme- 
“lat instruction in reading. They 
ranged in age from nine to fifteen 
years and there were either two or 
three children representing each six 
month age interval throughout this 
Tange. Each child had been given the 
Stanford-Binet, The Wechsler Intelli- 
Bence Scale for Children, or the 
in cchsler-Bellevue. The group ranged 
ОЙ borderline to very superior in- 
1gence. However, for the two cases 
Which were below average in intelli- 
Bence test scores, the examiners’ re- 
Veer indicated that the Scores were 
ehm likely an underestimate of the 
trib. 5 intellectual capacity. The dis- 
тышо of the various levels of in- 
кше showed the group to be a 
m ively representative sampling of 
normal intelligence range. 
y From preliminary observations, it 
med that the distribution of overt 
AEn ity in the group approximated 
Dal curve. Thus, a few children 
Цу displayed a relative Jack of 
us rt hostility, E few were given to 
fae, and intense acting-out of 
d пе impulses, but the majority 
med to fall midway between these 
Extremes, 
ne factor of note is that all chil- 
Дыр епгоПеа at the Clinical School 
"a ases of reading retardation. There 
sp € been no studies that show any 
“cific relationship between reading 
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retardation and hostility. However, on 
a speculative level, the frustrations 
and conflicts which might be induced 
by reading problems would probably 
serve to heighten the mean hostility 
level in the group but, unless this 
served to modify the range of hostility, 
it would not necessarily influence re- 
lationships between test and behav- 
ioral measures of hostility. 

Procedure: The Rorschach and the 
MAPS were administered individually 
to each of the subjects by a single ex- 
aminer. The children were tested in 
a random order over a three-week pe- 
riod during which normal school rou- 
tine prevailed. The tests were coun- 
terbalanced by alternating the se- 
quence of administration from one 
subject to the next. In general, two 
subjects were tested in the morning 
and one in the afternoon. This test- 
ing procedure randomized situational 
factors such as fatigue, classroom argu- 
ments, time of day, or systematic shifts 
in the examiner's mood. 

The Rorschach: The Rorschach 
was administered according to Klop- 
fer's (4) technique with certain modi- 
fications required by this subject pop- 
ulation. If the child gave only one 
response to the first card, he was en- 
couraged by the statement: "People 
often are reminded of several things 
in the card. Why don't you look at it 
again and see if it might suggest some 
other things too." Regardless of the 
outcome, no further prompting was 
used. In four cases, as a concession to 
restlessness and short attention span, 
the Inquiry was conducted after the 
completion of each card rather than 
waiting until the subject had respond- 
ed to all ten cards, In all the other 
cases, the conventional method of In- 
quiry was used. _ ý 

A scale for scoring hostile content in 
the Rorschach was constructed utiliz- 
ing portions of the methods of Elizur 
(2) and Walker (8)! From this scor- 


ге printing costs, a full reproduction 
scale has been deposited with the 
American Documentation Institute. Order 
Document No. 4879 from American Docu- 
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ing technique a Rorschach Hostility 
Score (RHS) was obtained. Reliabil- 
ity of the scoring was obtained by se- 
lecting ten protocols at random from 
the thirty which were administered. 
All protocols were identified by code 
number only. These records were 
scored by the examiner and two other 
judges. All judges had administered 
more than one hundred and fifty in- 
dividual Rorschachs. The RHS as- 
signed to the ten records by the three 
judges were simultaneously compared, 
using the intraclass correlation coef. 
ficient, v, according to the method 
suggested by Garrett and Zubin (3). 
A very significant inter-rater reliabil- 
ity was found, r’ — .90. The F-ratio 
was 18.47 which is far greater than 
the .001 level of confidence. This high 
agreement indicated that it was ac- 
ceptable to use the examiner's RHS 
values for all thirty protocols as the 
Rorschach data to be used in testing 
the hypotheses of this study. 


The MAPS: A battery of eight back 
ground cards of the MAPS was cho- 
sen. The cards used were the Living- 
room, Street, Bedroom, 
Dream, Schoolroom, 
Forest. The first five w 
by Shneidman, author 
as the most productive cards for a 
short battery, With the exception of 
the Bathroom, these cards were judged 
to be relatively neutral in stimulatin 
hostile responses. The other back- 
grounds were expected to be approxi- 
mately equal in the number of hostile 
themes elicited. A tally of the number 
of times each card received any type 
of scoring denoting hostility indicat. 
ed that all, except the Bathroom card, 
elicited approximately the same num- 
ber of hostile themes, ranging from 
fourteen to twenty responses, The 
Bathroom card elicited only three hos- 
tile scores, 

The MAPS was 
cording to the stand 


Bathroom, 
Cellar, and 
ere suggested 
of the MAPS, 


administered ac- 
ard procedure in- 


mentation Institute, 1719 N St., 
ington 6, D.C., remitting $2.00 
microfilm or $3.75 for 6x8 inch I 


N.W., Wash- 
for 35 mm. 
photocopies. 
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dicated by Shneidman (б). The ad- 
ministration was probably facilitated 
by the fact that none of the children 
had seen this test before, and they re- 
sponded to it as they would to a new 
game. 

The MAPS protocols were scored ac- 
cording to the TAT Ageressive Сата 
tent Scale developed by Stone (7). 
Three scores were derived from Stones 
scale, based on the number and in- 
tensity of hostile themes produced. 
The MAPS Hostility Score (MHS) was 
obtained by summing the full scoring 
Weights assigned to each protocol. The 
Modified MAPS Hostility Score 
(MMHS) was obtained by summing 
the scores assigned to a protocol when 
the potentia] (P) scores had their 
Weights cut in half. (А P score 15 
Blven when the hostile act is not car- 
ried out in the Story but is placed in 
the future or is seen as a wish ОГ 
thought.) The MMHS, then, reflects 
not only the frequency and intensity 
of hostile themes, but also the extent 
to which they were actually acted out 
1n the stories without modification. 

The Hostility Control Score (HCS) 
Was obtained by dividing the number 
of hostile themes in a record which 
Were not P scores by the total number 
of hostile themes produced. This 
Score, then, represents only the de- 
Bree to which the hostile feelings in 
the subject's hostile themes were 
acted out in the Story as overt hos- 
tility, ie., Weré expressed without 
modification, 
, Using a table of random numbers, 
eighty stories Were drawn randomly 
from the tota] of two hundred and 
lorty stories Which the subjects had 
told. These stories were scored by the 
examiner and two other judges. Rater 
reliability was checked by the use of 


the intraclass correlation coefficient 
and an inter-rater 


89 was found. T} 
agreement indicat 
Stories were judged with very high 
the examiner's scor- 
APS protocols could 
mine MAPS hostility 
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Scores utilized in the testing of the 
hypotheses of this study. 

The Rating Scales: Two rating 
scales were constructed using the 
Champney (1) method. One scale per- 
mitted the rating of Physical Hostil- 
ity, the other the rating of Verbal 
Hostility. Quarrelsomeness, the third 
scale in the behavior rating battery, 
was taken from the Fels Child Behav- 
lor Scales (5). The raters were five 
teachers and one graduate assistant. 
Two of the classrooms had two teach- 
ers who divided the teaching day be- 
tween them. The third classroom had 
need one teacher but she had been 
o e for four months prior to the 
xr di the ratings by a graduate psy- 
em gy student who had spent a min- 
: m of one hour à day in the class- 
pom. This student assistant served as 
the second rater for this classroom. 


E pilot study conducted prior to 
i e adoption of the rating scales gave 
кы teachers experience in defining, 
ауа, апа recording overt hostile 
ane in their pupils. Originally it 
planned that the teachers should 
Pad a running record of every in- 
ови of actual or potential overt 
гем ility that occurred in the class- 
aie during the day and that this 
dem y record should serve as the meas- 
» of hostility for this study. The 
[гап proved unsatisfactory because it 
as so time consuming that it inter- 
did with the teachers’ actual han- 
T ne of the classroom. Even though 
Melo to be abandoned, it served a 
О u, purpose in clarifying the vari- 
io peat eporien of behavior that were 
iier rated on the rating scales so 
m the teachers were well-trained in 
é aking the type of observations neces- 
ary 


P en ratings were made on a nine 
hia scale, and the ratings for each 
das} were indicated by a horizontal 
Theis through а vertical nine centi- 
e. line divided into опе centi- 
ced lengths. A rating of nine indi- 
p maximum hostility. Each sub- 
lect received a final score on each scale 
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which represented the average of the 
two ratings he had been given by his 
two teachers. 

In order to avoid a positive trans- 
fer of judgment from one scale to the 
other, several rating scales dealing 
with non-hostile personality attributes 
were placed in between those used in 
this study. In the resulting sequence, 
Physical Hostility was first, Quarrel- 
someness was fourth and Verbal Hos- 
tility was eighth in order of place- 
ment in the battery of scales. The 
halo-effect was also counteracted by 
placing the subjects in a different or- 
der on each of the scales. 

The independence of the three rat- 
ings was tested in one operation using 
the intraclass correlation. The three 
scales were found to intercorrelate 
very highly, with an r' — .87, demon- 
stating that the children had very 
nearly identical scores on each of the 
three scales. This would indicate that 
any differences in the degree of re- 
lationship found between the various 
ratings and the projective test scores 
would be quite small. М 

A general reliability coefficient was 
computed for each scale by computing 
the intraclass correlation for the two 
ratings given each child. The relia- 
bility of all three scales was statistic- 
ally ‘significant beyond the .001 level 
of confidence. 

Analysis of the Data: Two statistical 
measures were used to evaluate the 
hypotheses. The chi square was used 
to test the significance of relationships 
between experimental variables since 
its use does not require making any 
assumptions concerning the distribu- 
tion of the data involved. 

Whenever the degree of correlation 
between two variables was required, 
"Tschuprov's coefficient, T, was used 

9). Tschuprov's T is a contingency 
coefficient which is superior to the 
more familiar contingency coefficient, 
C, in that jt expresses the degree of 
correlation in values varying between 
zero and one, regardless of the number 


of categories used. 
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To test the hypotheses of this study 
the test and behavior measures were 
divided as near their medians as the 
distribution would permit. The rela. 
tionships between high and low por- 
tions of any two measures were plot- 
ted in a two-by-two contingency table 
so that the appropriate statistics could 
be calculated. The use of more than 
two categories was not possible, as 
the resulting contingency tables would 
have contained cells in which the ex. 
pected frequencies would be below 
five, thus rendering the calculation of 
chi square invalid, 


RESULTS 


lationship between hostile content on 
the Rorschach and overt hostility is 
curvilinear, the Rorschach Hostility 
ed into quar- 
tiles, the first quartile being the low- 
The first and 


three behavior ratings: 


tility (PH), Quarrelsomeness (Q) and 
Verbal Hostility (VH). The signifi- 
cance and degree of associ 


All of the 
showed a low but statistica. 


TABLE I—The Relationshi Fo 
Between the Rorschach Нона 
Scores and the Overt 


Hostility Ratings 
} Chi 19 
Variables Square Level 
RHS,* and PH. 8.60 
RHSe and Q. 3.84 
RHSq and VH 


5.24 

* RHS, indicates that the Ro 
Scale was divided into ae 
first and fourth quartiles bei 
gether and the second a 
being similarly combined, 
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On the basis of the preceding ша 
ing, it was concluded that the firs 
hypothesis was confirmed. The Ror- 
schach hostile content displayed the 
Predicted curvilinear relationship to 
overt hostility, 

The second hypothesis predicted h 
positive relationship between the hoa 
tile content of the MAPS and on 
hostility. Three measures of hostile 
Content were used in testing dus 
hypothesis: the MAPS Hostility Score 

S), the Modified MAPS Hostility 
Score (MMHS), and the Host 
Control Score (HCS). All three tea 
measures of hostile thematic conte. 
Were divided at their approximate 
medians, as were the three overt nos 
tility ratings. Each test measure уы 
compared with each of the behavior 
Scales, using the two-by-two conte 
Bency table. The significance of Сы 
resulting relationships and their co 
Telations are presented in Table II. 

The results indicated that, of ш 
three methods for evaluating Dos 
content expressed in the MAP. S, on y 
one was related to the overt hostiis 
Mauss: Neither the MHS nor tot 
IMHS scores even approached a 516: 
Nificant relationship. The HCS "сога 
showed а low but statistically signifi- 
САПЕ correlation with the rating 9 
hysica] Hostility, The correlation 


TABLE ~The Relationships Between 
hree Measures of Hostile Conten 
In the MAPS and the Overt 

ostility Ratings 
Chi P т: 


Variables Square Level 


alue is 
ence of 3.84 


nt 
Very near the 5 per < 
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Taste Ш—Тһе Association Between HCS Scores and 
the Overt Hostility Ratings* 
PH . Q ун 
High HCS Low High Low High Low High 
SU HCS Jt NODUM 3 Тш 5 9 
E 19 4 9 7 1 5 


All variables were divided as close to their media 


n de rating of Quarrelsomeness 
enka ightly under the .05 level of 
HCS єпсе, The relationship of the 
о to the ratings of Verbal 
eels ү fell between the .05 and .10 
ee and thus did not reach an ac- 

ptable level of confidence. 
iet p hypothesis, further, required 
sa ny obtained relationship should 
тое. The appropriate tabula- 
seal ue HCS and the overt hostility 

es are shown in Table III. 
ее results indicated that only 
ing h the three methods for evaluat- 
коше content in the MAPS was 
5 to overt hostility ratings. HCS 


ns as the data would permit. 


of RHS, and HCS on the three be- 
havior ratings were then calculated by 
use of the standard multiple regres- 
sion equation, using the T values in 
place of the conventional Pearson cor- 
relation coefficients. The multiple cor- 
relation coefficients obtained are pre- 
sented in Table IV together with the 
correlations of the individual hostile 
content scales with the behavior vari- 


ables. 


Тави IV—The Single and Multiple 
Correlations of RHS and HCS 
with the Ratings of Overt 
Hostility 


wa DANT Я 2 

im де significantly associated with HCS* o RU 
shov ating for Physical Hostility and 54 68 
howed very nearly significant associa- 36 4 


Кад WA the ratings for Quarrelsome- 
s Ш correlations were positive. 
rm PUES at least partially con- 

study, second hypothesis of the 

"uie third hypothesis to be investi- 

tent aprcaicted that the hostile con- 

when the Rorschach and the MAPS, 

stron used together, would show a 

t dn relation to overt hostility 

» ed measure would by itself. 

e m upotbese was tested Љу ае- 

the RHS if the quartile division of 

Would and the HCS used together 
Me: correlate higher with the be- 

enm. Scales than either of these 

Correlati did singly. Therefore, the 
ent a e between the hostile con- 

ing a T es was obtained by calculat- 

their у om a chi square analysis of 

Usual тыыр as indicated in the 
UE оругу contingency table. 
ere rel ound that RHSq and HCS 

Gare ated at the .10 level of con- 
he With a correlation of T = -34 
multiple correlation coefficients 


* Degree of correlation indicated by Tschup- 


rov's Coefficient. 
++ Multiple correlation coefficient derived by 


substituting T values for r values. 


be seen that 
the third hypothesis is confirmed, 
]tiple correlation. coeffi- 


since the mu с 
cients were, in all instances, larger 
than the individual correlations, indi- 


cating that a combined use of the hos- 
tile content of the Rorschach and the 
MAPS did provide a positive increase 
in the relationship. 


From the table it may 


DISCUSSION 


] which predicted a 
curvilinear relationship between hos- 
tile content on the Rorschach and 
overt hostility is supported by the 

resent findings. One way of inter- 

reting this curvilinear relationship is 
to view the Rorschach hostile content 
score as a measure of residual tension, 
j.e. tension which is not acted out in 


Hypothesis 
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overt behavior or discharged via 
other channels. The data show that 
the individuals who were in the inter- 
mediate group as far as amount of 
hostile content is concerned showed 
both medium and excessive amounts 
of overt hostility, Since the measure 
of overt behavior is the resultant of 
ratings made over a relatively long 
period of time, it would seem that 
these individuals consistently dis- 
charge some of their hostile tension in 
overt behavior. Consequently, it 
would follow that their tension index 
on the Rorschach would ordinarily 
be in an intermediate rather than à 
high or low range. 

Those subjects who had extremely 
high Rorschach hostile content scores 
expressed relatively little overt hos- 
tility in the classroom, It would ap- 
pear that these subjects were unable 
to utilize behavioral channels for the 
discharge of hostile tensi 
hostility may have been 
provoking—and hen 
sion built up to higl 
in the Rorschach 
Scores. 

Those subjects evidencing low hos- 
tile content scores could theoretically 
have been subjects who discharged 
hostile tension immediately and regu- 
larly or who tended to be impunitive 
and to show little evidence of hostil- 
ity arousal in their everyday behavior, 
Since these subjects revealed little or 
no overt hostility in the classroom, it 
would appear that they were relative- 
ly impunitive persons characterized by 
а very low level of hostile tension. 
Consequently, low hostile content 


Scores in the Rorschach would be ex- 
pected. 


on — overt 
too anxiety- 
ce the hostile ten. 
1 levels as revealed 

hostile content 


Regardless of how one interprets its 
significance, however, the curvilinear 
relationship between hostile content 
and overt hostile behavior illustrates 
a significant methodologica] danger 
that accompanies the use of only two 
extreme criteria groups in Studies at- 
tempting validation of projective tests, 
f only the two extreme Broups had 
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been used in the present study, no 
significant relationship could have 
been established between hostile con- 
tent scores and overt behavior since 
both the low and high-scoring groups 
displayed little overt hostility. Since 
two-group criteria measures can not de- 
tect the non-linear type of relation- 
ship established in the present inves 
tigation, it would seem that studies О 
projective test measures would do 
well to use either the full range or 
several groups representative of the 
range of criteria variables. 
Hypothesis 2, which predicted a 
Positive, linear relationship between 
hostile content on the MAPS and a 
hostility is supported by one aspect о 
the MAPS hostile content, The Hos- 
tility Control Score (HCS) on the 
MAPS was very significantly associat- 
ed with the rating for Physical Hos- 
tility. Tt may be remembered that 
this score measures the extent to 
which a subject acts out his thematic 
hostility without modifying it. This 
significant relationship, then, would 
appear to substantiate the assumption 
that the stimuli provided by thematic 
materials are in close correspondence 
With real life stimuli and that the 
tendency to respond to these stimuli 
with unmodified hostility is character- 
istic of those individuals who respond 
Similarly under real life provocation. 
Although the present study showed 
DO significant relationship between 
the MAPS Hostility Score (MHS) and 
the behavior ratings, nevertheless this 
Score assumes Statistical importance in 
that it affects the reliability of the 
HCs which does show a significant re- 
ationship, 
, Hypothesis $ js also confirmed 
since each of the test measures — 
orschach and MAPS — contributed 
equally to а multiple correlation larg- 
er than that obtained from the use of 
either test alone. The findings thus 
Provide confirmation of the general 
clinical practice of basing hostility 


evaluations on both the Rorschach 
and a thematic test. 


( 
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This study confirms the validity of 
these hypotheses for the childhood age 
evel However, it may be noted that 
Coe to which these findings can 
be neld true for all children of this 
n group is limited by a lack of 

rire concerning the degree to 
P dich these children were a repre- 
еше sample, ‘The selective effect 
eee reading disability is not defi- 
ШТ “pagina The fact that the group 
pied a normal distribution, both in 
tilit се and amount of overt hos- 
мы Po as aw suggests that they do 
To markedly from their peers 
ае attributes. Because of their 
бели g шыч they may have more 
kehen ү conflicts | and somewhat 
bu d average hostility as a group, 
турте jara по evidence that they 
te : ily лапае their hostility in ways 

at are different from other children. 


SUMMARY 


а quy investigated the nature 
tilit ie between overt hos- 
йол ей by children in their 
conte room behavior and the hostile 
pro nt of their Rorschach and MAPS 
tocols. It was hypothesized that: 
E he hostile content of the Ror- 
tonski would show a curvilinear rela- 
o up to overt hostility. 
wai hostile content of the MAPS 
ndo show a positive, linear rela- 
UN 1p to overt hostility. 
idi prediction of overt hostility 
the h be more accurately made from 
аа content of both the Ror- 
either and MAPS Tests than. from 
test alone. 
end Rorschach and MAPS tests 
males u ministered to thirty white 
of ag ;»etween nine and fifteen years 
thers The Rorschach protocols were 
in ane ed for the amount of hostility 
Were content. The MAPS protocols 
fuer а for: (1) the amount of 
tihe, produced, (2) the amount of 
its mot produced and the degree of 
№ i анон, апа (3) the degree to 
the s hostile content was acted out in 
Stories without modification. 
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Each subject was also rated by his 
teachers on the degree of physical hos- 
tility, verbal hostility, and quarrel- 
someness which he generally displayed 
in the classroom. | 

The test and behavior measure of 
hostility were subjected to a statistical 
analysis which revealed the following 
relationships between them: 

1. There was a low but statistically 
significant correlation between the 
hostile content in the Rorschach and 
overt hostility. This relationship was 
essentially curvilinear with high and 
low amounts of hostility being associ- 
ated with low overt hostility and mid- 
range amounts of hostile content being 
associated with high overt hostility. 

9, A positive and st: istically sig- 
nificant relationship was found be- 
tween the degree to which hostile 
themes were acted out without modi- 
fication in the MAPS protocols and 
overt hostility. 

3. A combination of the hostile 
content scores in the Rorschach and 
the MAPS scores based on the acting- 
out of hostile themes without modifi- 
cation produced a multiple correla- 
tion coefficient that was higher than 
the corresponding evaluation of eith- 
er one with overt hostility ratings. 

4, The different relationships found 
between the MAPS and Rorschach 
hostile content and overt hostility in- 
dicated that the two tests were meas- 
uring different aspects of this person- 
ality dimension. 

5. None of the correlations between 
the hostile projective test content and 
overt hostility were high enough to 
make these measures useful as pre- 
dictive instruments on an individual 


level. 

The findings of the present study 
support the validity of each of the 
hypotheses evaluated. 
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Rorschach Form-Level, Intellectual Functioning and Potential ` 
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а ey eluation of intellectual function- 
EE been a routine part of Ror- 
dom i interpretation ever since the 
ai I ion of _the test, yet research 

med at “validating” such intellectu- 
al estimates has met with only variable 
ee: The present paper reviews 
in pies and reports on а study 
ть the previously untested 
iun ique or form-level rating 1s used 
neS estimates of both intellectual 

ning and potential. 
REVIEW 

е радд Rorschach postulated 
ike is laracteristics to be found in 
On Фф рои of intelligent subjects, 
SNR asis of his study of 120 such 
Edel uals, (17, pp. 56-66). "These in- 
(80 t GEN brief, an optimum F+% 
Wise о 95), many М, high W%, order- 
tenn both within each card and 
Bing ghout the test, low A% and op- 
Aah original responses. These char- 
than tics refer to the psychological 
абс ып of clarity of perception and 
D AR (F-- 26), capacity for "in- 
Git TOM (many M), ability and 
(high wo; thought and organization 
think: %), orderliness and control of 
than nS (sequence), flexibility rather 
mtn ereotypy (low A%) and opti- 
Won пын within the frame- 
als) Re good reality-contact (origin- 
D MV ch felt that productivity, 
Was Ee of the number of responses, 
анон праана: in intellectual evalu- 
aie although some researchers have 
studies it to be so. The available 
eee ТЩ be summarized below in 
Schach the factors posited by Ror- 
in whit D the addition of studies 

ez ch the number of responses and 

score of Beck (2) are used. 


1 

The 

t pata for this study were gathered while 
зар ог was оп the clinical psychology 
Боду aoe Army Hospital, Denver, 


Number of Responses (R) 


Wishner (24), reports correlations 
significant at the 1% level or better 
between R and Wechsler-Bellevue 
scores on Verbal 1.Q. (.80), Informa- 
tion (.75), Similarities (.53) and Vo- 
cabulary (.61). Spaner (19) finds a 
correlation significant at the 1% level 
between R and Information (.22, 
using epsilon square), but with no 
other W-B scores. Holzberg’s (5) only 
significant correlation (at the 5% 
level) was between R and Informa- 
tion (.27). Smith (18), on the other 
hand, found near-significant correla- 
tions (.07 level) only between R and 
Comprehension (.46) and Similarities 
(.49). His remaining correlations were 
insignificant (with Full Scale I.Q. .21, 
with Verbal 1.0. .17, with Perform- 
ance LQ. —.11) Other researchers 
also report insignificant results. (21). 
It would thus seem that R or pro- 
uctivity might be related to Verbal 
intelligence, particularly to Informa- 
tion, Comprehension, Similarities and 
Vocabulary may also play a role. The 
differing results might be accounted 
for by the fact that highly intelligent 
subjects sometimes produce only one 
very good response per card, as Ror- 
schach pointed out (17, p. 21). Thus 
the correlations would be non-linear. 


Human Movement (M) 

Low, but consistently positive cor- 
relations of about .25 are found be- 
tween M and the Full-Scale W-B I.Q. 
Tucker (22) Hertz (4), and Smith 
(18) reported correlations of .26, .25 
and .20, respectively. Again, the cor- 
relation seems to be related only to 
Verbal Intelligence, with Information 
and Similarities providing the heavi- 
est weighting. Smith’s correlations are 
.9] with Verbal I.Q., .15 with Infor- 
mation, .05 with Comprehension, .23 
with Similarities, .11 with Vocabulary 
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and .15 with Performance ІО. Tucker 
found a significant correlation with 
Information (.33) and Wishner an in- 
significant one with Picture Arrange- 
ment. Lotsof (14) found a correlation 
of .20 between M and the Ohio State 
Test of Intelligence, 


Number and Percentage of Whole 
Responses (+W апа W%) 


Beck's pioneering study (1) showed 
a .47 correlation between W% and 
Binet Mental Age for a feeble-minded 
group. Holzberg found a negative cor- 
relation (—.32) between W% and 
Similarities, Taulbee (21) reported a 
positive and significant correlation 
(5% level) between the number of W 
and Full-Scale W-B І.О. Wishner (24) 
found a correlation of .74 between 
number of W and Vocabulary (sig- 
nificant at 1% level), but a negative 
correlation with Comprehension 
(—.40). These findings are a little 
perplexing in their implications, 
Smith (18) suggests that W is related 
to W-B scores in a U-shape curve, that 
is, those who produce few and man 
W's are the most intelligent, Ror- 
schach, of course, felt that W.produc- 
tion was related to the "availability 
of associations" and the availability 
of "energy of associative activity" (17, 
pp. 65, 66). A major difficulty fre. 
quently pointed out (notably in 
“Methodological Research Problems” 
in 12), is that such “scores” as W 
“merely indicate the fact that the sub. 
ject was trying to use all the blot 
material on any given card. ‚. Obvi- 
ously, any attempt to attach more 
meaning than that to a W% would 
be a premature.” It js pointed out 
that a high W% might be produced 
by a subject with a cortical lesion 
Which reduced his intellectua] flex- 
ibility, by a gifted person with a rich 
imagination, by a person with medio- 
cre intelligence who does not know 
the limits of his reasoning power, by 
children, by people with undifferen- 
tiated perception, etc. What, perhaps, 
is related to intelligence is the degree 
of complexity, differentiation and or- 
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ganization found in the W respons 
This information is not provided 2 
either the W% or the ue 
W, in the absence of knowledge o Р 
type and quality of the W responses. 


Proportion of Responses with 


“good form” (F+%) 


Hertz (4) reported correlations Bn 
tween intelligence and F--95 whic 
vary between .33 and .64, the i 
figure coming from Beck's work ( » 
but a more recent study found a 0} 
relation of only .08 (94). Holzberg 
(5) found a significant correlation 9 
F+ with Similarities only (.36) m 
Spaner (19) a significant correlat on 
only with Comprehension (ps E 
Square of .24). Taulbee, on the of i 
hand (21), found no significant ome 
tionships at all. In the opinion of t e 
author, the use of F+%, as non 
measured, results in difficulties п 
ilar to that found in the use of we 
(20). F-L is scored for both popula 
level responses and superior ony 
which vitiates its use as an intellectua- 
measure. It is more likely to give i 
formation about the state of the es 
јесі5 reality-testing. The positive а 
sults obtained would suggest that 2 
haps Rorschach's hypothesis about bu 
"clarity of perception and soap e 
tion” may have some merit, but des 
FLY alone is not likely to measur 
Intellectual functioning. 


Proportion of Animal 
Responses (A%} 


Rorschach 


believed that a high 
Proportion of 


I animal responses bide, 
indicative of stereotypy and negative. 
ly related to intelligence, This © 
borne out by Beck (1), who found 2 
Correlation of —.41 between A% ап 
mental age. Other researchers have TE 
Ported both negative (19) and ро 
tive (18) correlations ‘of A% ie 

bject Assembly, but with no оше, 
sub-tests, Rorschach's hypothes! 
seems to have received insufficient 
testing, though most workers woul 
agree with his statement, 
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Beck's Z 

Beck empirically established an “or- 
ganization" or Z score which he post- 
рава as closely related to intellectual 
unctioning (2) Taulbee (21) ob- 
tained а significant correlation of Z 
with Full Scale W-B LQ. and Wish- 
ner (24) found highly significant cor- 
relation with W-B LQ. (.54), Verbal 
9, (42), Information (.36) and 

ocabulary (.60). These studies sug- 
gest that Z is a measure of Verbal 
ерее, related primarily to In- 
ormation and Vocabulary. 


Content Categories and 

Original Responses 

ae two studies report correla- 
ee between these two factors and 
bun ometric measures. Ѕрапег (19), 
ue epsilon square, found a signifi- 
Seale "т between W-B Full 
bite ro. and number of content 
Pe ш and Smith (18) found the 
hich Der of originals ‚ provided the 
he es of his correlations with LQ., 
s ugh it was low (22). There is a 
роп here that flexibility (vari- 
e stents categories) and origin- 
Шо ie тше to LQ., but the rela- 
sessed. has been insufficiently as- 


Other Measures and Results 


oe done. abroad, (6, 13, 16, 
fom * e only in abstract form), re- 
miis oth significant and nonsignifi- 
correlations between various 
d онен measures and psychometric 
with a and reflect the same concern 
эйр е adequacy of quantification. 
ps analytic studies of the Ror- 
ene (28, 14) have suggested the 
E еле of an “intelligence factor. 
lon б researches, (21, 8), quantifica- 
for ne correlation were essentially 
vrbe irant, but clinicians using а 
predi global" approach were able to 
а а IQ. although there were 
pie individual differences in the 
acy of their predictions. 


D iscussion 


No clear-cut conclusions can be 
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drawn from the results of the above- 
mentioned studies. Although all of 
Rorschach's factors have shown sig- 
nificant correlations with psychomet- 
гіс І.О. measures in some researches, 
in others all have failed to do so. This 
is also true for the factors of R and 
Z. Where significant correlations are 
found, they are exclusively with Ver- 
bal Intelligence and, in the W-B, with 
the subtests of Information, Similari- 
ties, Vocabulary, and Comprehen- 
sion. We have seen that individual 
clinicians, using a "global" approach, 
are able to predict I.Q. scores from 
their assessment of the Rorschach. 
The lack of adequate correlations 
may indicate that the factors are in- 
adequate, not that no relationship 
exists. R, Number of W, w%, and 
F+%, each involve several sub-factors 
which, when used in gross fashion, 
tend to cloud the issue (20). Beck's Z 
seems to show promise, but it meas- 
ures only one of Rorschach's group 
of characteristics of intelligence, 
namely organization. A%, Number of 
Content Categories, and Original re- 
sponses, seem to be related to two 
other factors of flexibility and orig- 
inality, but are limited as quantified 
measures. M, which is related to "in- 
ner creation"—perhaps measures only 
one aspect or one kind of intelli- 
gence. 

© Trt should be noted that Rorschach 
studied the common characteristics of 
records of intelligent subjects. Later 
studies, however, have implicitly as- 
sumed that his factors Were continu- 
ous—the higher the intelligence, the 
more the factors would be present. 
Research suggests that the latter as- 
sumption may be correct, but this has 
not been clearly demonstrated, Per- 
haps other factors which characterize 
unintelligent subjects should be in- 
troduced. 

An important defect of the factors 
is that none of them are "scores." 
Ainsworth and Klopfer (ll, p. 19) 
have pointed out that, “In the Ror- 
schach technique scoring is a process 
of classification. Responses that are 
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similar with respect to some signifi- 
cant characteristics are classified to- 
gether and assigned the same scoring 
symbol. . . The only score that is 
directly quantitative is form-level rat- 
ing.” This point was later re-empha- 
sized and expanded (“Methodological 
Research Problems” in 12). Statistical 
errors result from the comparison, by 
correlation, between a true set of 
“scores,” as in the Wechsler-Bellevue, 
with Rorschach “scores” where the 
latter have a different semantic mean- 
ing. 

One is left with the impression that 
there may well be a relationship be- 
tween psychometric intellectual meas- 
ures and Rorschach factors, but the 
degree and type of relationship has 
not been precisely determined. The 
Rorschach, for example, may assess 
different aspects of intellectual fune- 
tioning than those revealed by psy- 
chometric devices. 

The variable of potential intelli- 
gence, in particular, is commonly ex- 
amined in Rorschach testing, but only 
rarely so in LO. tests. Evaluation ofa 
subject's intellectual Capacity, under 
optimum conditions, as well as eval- 
uation of his current intellectual 
functioning is stressed by Klopfer (9, 
11), yet there have been no studies to 
assess the validity of such estimates, 

What appears to be needed is an 
objective method of appraising in- 
tellectual functioning in the Ror- 
Schach which can include several] of 
Rorschach's factors, can be quantifi- 
able in the sense that Г.О. tests are, 
and can be used to study such vari- 
ables as potential intelligence, The 


form-level rating seems to be such a 
method. 


FoRw-LEVEL AND PorEN 
INTELLIGENCE 


In 1944, Klopfer and Davidson pub- 
lished a method of "objectifying one 
area of Rorschach interprétation — 
namely, the area of intellectua] func- 
tioning as expressed in the form- 
level." (9, 10). This method is essen- 
tially a scaling device which was "'in- 
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tended to supplement the usual psy- 
chometric procedures which, by them- 
selves, give a more precise estimate 
of the intellectual efficiency level. 

The method involves the quantitative 
evaluation of each response in a гес" 
ord on certain [orm-qualities, namely 
accuracy, specification, and organ 
tion. Klopfer and Davidson noted tha 
earlier attempts at evaluation of form: 
quality (eg. Beck's 7, Hertz's g) 
were either too gross or assessed only 
one of the three factors thought to be 
important. The scale ranges Eror 
—2.0 to -L5.0, with intervals of 0.5. 
The method allows for additions ап 

subtractions for accuracy, specifica- 
tions and organization, 

Investigation found that the assess 
ment of form-level was, perhaps, nO 
as objective as was first imagined ( i 

), since the reliability of agreement 
Was not adequate. Methodological. dit- 
ficulties were found in the reliability 
Investigation, however. The Ror 
Schachs used were found to be in- 
completely administered and had, es 
Klopfer called them, "empty shells o 
responses.” Subsequent elaboration 
and refinement of the form-level rat- 
mg (11) has not been re-examine 
from the point of view of reliability. 

Form-level assessment, if reliable, 
may constitute the desired objective 
method of appraising intellectua 
unctioning in the Rorschach, but no 
research has yet been undertaken 1n 
this regard. The method is quantifi- 
256 in the sense that Т.О. tests аге, 
it includes several of Rorschach s fac- 
‘ors, and permits assessment of such 
Variables as potential intelligence. 


It is hypothesized (11) that the 
average form-level of a record pro 
vides a 


? measure of intellectual effi- 
ciency which is related to 1.Q. an 
that the response having the highest 
formdevel in a record, provides ап 
index of intellectual potential. 

Evaluation of potential intelligence 
У means of the Rorschach has had, 
until recently, no satisfactory coun- 
terpart in psychometric testing. Varl- 
ous methods of weighting Wechsler 
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Bellevue sub-test scores have been at- 
tempted, using the highest sub-test 
Score as an index, for example, but 
theoretical and methodological prob- 
lems have made these methods unsat- 
isfactory (15). Mahrer (15), working 
within the context of Rotter's social 
. learning theory, has applied the con- 

cept of behavior potential to Wech- 
sler-Bellevue administration and has 
derived a means of measuring poten- 
tial intelligence. This method in- 
volves the repeated questioning of 
subjects on the Wechsler-Bellevue, 
ып the largest number of correct 
fle as an indication of intellect- 
we potential. The Mahrer method 
ae the routine method of adminis- 
tration of the Wechsler-Bellevue were 
applied to subjects used in the pres- 
ent study. 


RESEARCH 
Hypotheses 


ђе present study investigates the 
acne between intellectual eval- 
i ox n by means of Rorschach form- 

assessment and psychometric 
{ешеш as given in the Wech- 
БП a ada Intelligence Scale (Ver- 
E cale). The major hypotheses are 
s follows: 

1. A high positive correlation will 
obtain between the average 
form-level in subjects’ Rorschach 
records and Wechsler-Bellevue 
Verbal Scale I.Q. Scores. 

A high positive correlation will 
obtain between the response 
with the highest form-level in 
subjects’ Rorschach records and 
the highest Wechsler-Bellevue 
Verbal Scale I.Q. scores as meas- 
So ured by the Mahrer method. 
INN additional relationships are 
оце, These are the correlations 
fore n various W-B sub-tests and 
m evel, the relative correlation of 
the àn movement responses (M) and 
number of responses (R) with 
-B scores. 


Metho d 
The subjects of this investigation 


N 
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included 120 consecutive patients re- 
ferred for psychological testing to the 
Clinical Psychology Section of Fitz- 
simons Army Hospital, exclusive of 
military prisoners, children, and cases 
requiring immediate evaluation for 
dispositional purposes. The mean age 
of the subjects was 26 years (with a 
SD of 8 years). There were 106 male 
and 14 female patients. All referrals 
were made by the psychiatric and 
medical staff of the hospital without 
awareness of the nature of the re- 
search project. One hundred and 
twelve subjects were military person- 
nel and 8 were dependents of military 
personnel. Fourteen were out-patients 
and 106 were in-patients. The dis- 
charge diagnoses of the patients were 
grouped as follows: No disease (N = 
6), Neuroses (N=18), Character Dis- 
orders (N=27), Schizophrenia (N= 
27), Other Psychoses (N — 10), Schiz- 
oid and Paranoid Personality (N — 
18), Organic Brain disease or damage 
(№ = 14). 

All 120 patients were administered 
a Rorschach (by the author) and a 
standard Wechsler-Bellevue (by Mah- 
rer) including the Verbal sub-tests of 
Information, Comprehension, Arith- 
metic, Similarities and Vocabulary. 
Digit Span was omitted for reasons 
which are inherent in the Mahrer 
method, discussed in (15). The Verbal 
sub-tests included have been employed 
in studies cited earlier in this paper. 

The order of administration of the 
Rorschach and Wechsler-Bellevue was 
randomized and neither examiner 
knew the scoring results on the. other 
test until the scores had been record- 
ed. Sixty patients were given a second 
Wechsler-Bellevue, using the Mahrer 
method to assess potential I.Q., while 
the remaining sixty were given a 
standard readministration of the W-B 
and served as controls. Patients were 
selected. for experimental or control 

oups on the basis of initial 1.Q., so 
the two groups had equivalent aver- 
age intelligence and standard devia- 
tions. The Rorschachs were scored for 
form-level by the author and the 
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TABLE I. Correlations Between Rorschach and Wechsler-Bellevue 
Measures of Functioning Intelligence 


N= 120 
Wechsler-Bellevue 
Verbal Infor- Compre- Arith- Simila- Vata bus 

Rorschach Lo. mation hension metic rities lary 
; 57 
Average Form-Level.... 29 AG ш 00 p 
Number of Responses (К. 30 37 18 Er E^ 

Number of Human Movemen ( 24 30 , 2 


Note: For 119 df, 5%, level of significance requires .176 


Wechsler-Bellevues 
Mahrer. 


Reliability 


Twelve records, with a total of 223 
responses, were randomly drawn from 
the group of 120 Rorschach records, 
and independently scored for form- 
level rating by Bruno Klopfer.2 A 
comparison of the scoring showed per- 
fect agreement on 86% of the re- 
sponses. Of the 14% in which dis- 
agreement occurred, 81% involved 
discrepancies of 0.5 and 19%, of 1.00. 
It may be concluded that form-level 
rating is a reasonably objective and 
reliable procedure, 

Reliability of Mahrer’s Wechsler- 
Bellevue scoring was based upon rec- 
ords drawn randomly from his ex- 
perimental and control groups, three 
for each. These records were inde- 
pendently scored by seven judges. 


Over-all reliability of agreement was 
99, 


Results 


were scored by 


The results with regard to average 
form-level, number of responses and 
number of human movement re- 
sponses are given in Table I. It is 
seen that all three Rorschach meas- 
ures correlate with Wechsler-Bellevue 
Verbal LQ. at the 1% level of sig- 
nificance or beyond. The correlation 
of .55 between average form-level and 
Verbal LQ. is significantly larger (6% 
level) than for either R (32) or M 
(30) with LQ. An €xamination of 
the sub-test correlations reveals that 
average form-level correlates highest 


* Thanks are extended to Dr. 
fer for kindly giving his time fe 


Bruno Klop- 
or this rating. 


› 1% level requires .234. 


with Vocabulary (57), yet significant- 
ly with Comprehension (46) and Es 
formation (29), but insignificantly 
with Arithmetic and Similarities (batt 
0.00). R shows similar, though ой 
er, correlations with the subtests bi 
the exception of Similarities, bg 
Which it correlates .20 (597, level). А 
on the other hand, shows а rather dil- 
ferent distribution, correlating at the 
1% level with Comprehension (.30), 
Similarities (24) and Information 
(24), at the 5%, level with yc 
(18), and insignificantly (.03) wit 
Vocabulary. The correlation between 
M and both Similarities and Informa- 
tion is consistent with previous re- 
search, but the low correlation with 
Vocabulary was unexpected. 


The results tend to confirm hypo- 
thesis 1: a high positive correlation 
obtains between the average form- 
level in subjects’ Rorschach records 
and Wechsler-Bellevue (Verbal Scale) 

Scores. The correlation of .55 
though highly significant, seems tO 
ре insufficiently high for accurate 
individual prediction, Klopfer an 

Msworth, however, suggest using i 
Broup of factors in assessing intet 
lectual functioning, including aver- 
age form-level, number and quality 
of M, and the number of responses, 
among others, In the present study, 
correlations between average form- 
level and R was found to be .37, with 
M, 54. R correlated at .31 with 
A multiple Correlation of the three 

orschach factors with Verbal 1.0: 
Doolittle method) yielded a coef- 
dent of 65. This would suggest that 
the Klopfer method of individual mi 
tellectual assessment by using а vark 


эмеш 
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ety of factors may be quite tenable. 
This, of course, is what Rorschach 
originally proposed. Form-level, how- 
ever, appears to be the best single 
measure in this regard and the most 
feasible. Since half of the subjects 
failed to produce any M, linearity 
сүйлөр be assumed and the use of the 
eee d r is questionable. M is an 
Ssentially qualitative factor to be 
used in the manner that original re- 
paises are used in assessing intel- 
igence, й 
tui efficacy of the average form- 
ня in predicting 1.Q. was further 
са by dividing the subjects 
Bats aoe groups, 40 each, on the 
Sete the lower іга (1.0. 64-91), 
um is third (1.Q. 92-107), and up- 
E hird. (І.О. 107-138). The resul- 
ped онен between average- 
ie evel and I.Q. were .29 for the 
pis i um, .94 for the middle third, 
T E or the upper group. It would 
the ar that the predictive value of 
form-level scoring improves as 
Q. increases. 
ee the group is similarly divided 
the ы on the basis of I.Q. and 
Bum. Ps are correlated with the 
00 ^ of responses, the results are 
third or both the lower and middle 
e ana .19 for the upper third. 
[ue e is used, the results are 07 
Че ea ower third, 0.00 for the mid- 
р ок, and .18 for the upper third. 
à ney neither M nor R can be 
ш! used for even gross indi- 
Y Я prediction by themselves. 
Бо ин regard to hypothesis 2; a high 
fete n correlation will obtain be- 
orm the response with the highest 
onda evel in subjects Rorschach rec- 
Уе pes the highest Wechsler-Belle- 
menn erbal Scale) I.Q. scores, as 
ы теа by the Mahrer method. The 
on пет correlation was .52, signifi- 
relati eyond the 1% level. The cor- 
ition of high-form-level with the 
nfor 15 subtests were as follows: with 
sion an 57, with Comprehen- 
iml 6, with Arithmetic .45, with 
Б Tities .65, and with Vocabulary 
- Arithmetic shows the smallest 
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correlation, but it, too, is statistically 
significant. The sub-test correlations 
are relatively unvaried, however, and 
it would seem that potential intel- 
ligence as measured by the Mahrer 
method has a good deal of similarity 
to potential intelligence as measured 
by Rorschach high form-level. 


Discussion 


The results of this study, with re- 
gard to the role of form-level in the 
assessment of intellectual functioning 
and potential, suggest certain modi- 
fications of the form-level rating scale. 
It was found that the average form- 
level was much less effective in pre- 
dicting 1.0. scores among LQ.s be- 
low 100 than it was with 1.0.5 above 
100. Frequently, subjects with below 
average intelligence could barely meet 
the requirements of the popular-level 
1.00 response throughout their rec- 
ords. The undifferentiated 0.5 and 
0.0 type of response was not as fre- 
quent in such records as might be ex- 
pected. Improved predictive value 
might be accomplished by modifying 
the scale for values below 1.00, so 
that it is more sensitive in the lower 
ranges. It was noted that the aver- 
age form-level ratings correlated at 
0.00 with both Arithmetic and Simil- 
It is the impression 
of the author that the abstractive 
function measured by these subtests 
is insufficiently weighted in the form- 
level rating. Additional credit or finer 
differentiation of the "organization" 
value of .5 could conceivably raise 
the correlation. 

Of some promise is the comparison 
between the Mahrer method for as- 
sessing potential intelligence on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue and the usual Ror- 
schach form-level method. Better val- 
idating criteria for both might be 
provided by a predictive study in 
which some intervening events (e.g., 
psychotherapy) might produce an in- 
crease in I.Q. 

The practical use of form-level in 
І.О. assessment, however, is of less 
importance, in the author’s opinion, 


arities sub-tests. 
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than its use in objectifying commonly 
used clinical concepts. Klopfer? 4 de- 
fines form-level as indicating "the 
combined result of reality-testing and 
active mastery of reality. The general 
fit of stimulus material and concept 
indicates more the former; degree and 
control of specification and organiza- 
tion indicates more the latter." Klop- 
fer hypothesizes, and this research 
supports, that functioning and poten- 
tial intelligence are related to aver- 
age and high form-level, respectively. 
The relationships between intelli- 
gence, reality-testing, and mastery, 
however, need to be explored. 


SUMMARY 


This paper reviewed the literature 
on the assessment of intelligence in 
Rorschach interpretation as compared 
with I.Q. testing. A study of the pre- 
viously unevaluated technique of 
form-level rating in such interpreta- 
tion was reported. One hundred and 
twenty neuro-psychiatric subjects were 
given a standard Wechsler-Bellevue 
(Verbal Scale) and a Rorschach. A 
correlation of .55, significant beyond 
the 1% level, between average form- 
level and I.Q. was found, which was 
significantly higher (6% level) than 
the correlations between the number 
of responses and LQ. (r is 32) and 
the number of human movement re- 
sponses and LQ. (r is 30). A com- 
parison of these three Rorschach 
measures and Wechsler-Bellevue sub. 
tests was also performed. The correla- 
tion between average form-level and 
intelligence was seen to increase with 
increase in LQ. The lower correla- 
tion among lower 1.Q.’s was thought 
to be a result of the lack of refine- 
ment of the rating scale in the lower 
values. Potential intelligence, | as 
measured by high form-level on the 
Rorschach, correlated at 52 (1% 
level) with potential intelligence as 


measured by the Mahrer method on 
the Wechsler-Bellevue, 


* Personal communication, 
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Reliability of Responses to Pictures of Peers ^: 


Wise B. Wess 
AND 
CARROLL Е. Izarn з 
U. S. Naval School of Aviation Medicine 


The meaningfulness of subjects’ re- 
sponses to photographs of human faces 
has been explored by Beier (1), Izard 
(2) and others. The present study ex- 
amines various aspects of the reliabil- 
ity of such responses. Positive results 
should encourage further use of the 
medium under consideration as a tool 
for studying interpersonal responses, 


PROCEDURE 


One hundred and ten 
tion cadets were 
tures of faces 
cadets. These w 


naval avia- 
presented 157 pic. 
of randomly selected 
ere presented on slides 
and projected on a large screen. To 
our knowledge, none of the subjects 
was known to the experimental group. 
To each picture the cadet was asked 
to mark on a four choice multiple. 
choice form whether “ (a) he was very 
favorably impressed by the picture, 
(b) he was mildly favorable to the 
picture, (c) he received slightly un- 
favorable impression from the picture; 
or (d) the picture made a very unfa- 
vorable impression." 

One week later the subjects were 


asked to rerate the same set of pic. 
tures. 


The “favorableness” of response of 
an individual to the 157 faces pre- 
sented him was obtained by summing 
the total number of responses that 
€ach subject gave in the categories 
“very favorably impressed” and "mild. 


"This paper was developed 
ONR Contract NR154-098, 
conclusions are thos: 


as a part of 
Opinions and 
€ of the authors. They 
Lud not to be construed as necessarily re- 


cting the view or the endorsement of the 
Navy Department, 


* The authors wish 
Edward J. Wallon 
computations, 


* Now with Gener; 


to offer their thanks to 
for his aid in statistical 


al Electric Company. 


ly favorable" and subtracting [rom 
these the total number of unfavorable 
Tésponses (the items marked b 
unfavorable" and the items. markec 
"very unfavorable”). Thus, if a реч 
son responded favorably to 100 p 
tures and unfavorably to 57 picture 
his score would be 43. “a 
The “intensity” of response of ч 
given subject was obtained by ci 
ming the two extreme responses whic 
could be made to each item, i.e., kr 
Categories "very favorably impressed 
and "very unfavorable” and subtract- 
ing from these responses the less = 
tense response categories, Le, bei. 
items marked "mildly favorable" and 
those marked "slightly unfavorable. 
By such a method, if a person s 
sponded to more than half the Te 
Sponses using the extreme categories 
he would have a plus score and if he 
responded more frequently in the 


two middle categories he would have 
à minus score, * 


Rrsurrs 

We were first concerned with the 
question of the stability of favorable 
or unfavorable reaction tendencies to- 
Ward [aces of peers, both within а 
given session and between sessions. Ву 
Using an odd-even split-half procedure 
(corrected by the Spearman-Brown 
formula), it was found that the within 
session reliability was .99 for the fa- 
votability score: The between sesion 
reliability was obtained by simply 
correlating the favorableness scores 
obtained for the two sessions; this re- 
liability was .56. It would appear then 
that individuals react with a consider- 
able consistency of response over à 
series of 157 randomly selected faces 
Within a given session, In other words 
if a person responds highly favorably 
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E, a set of faces he is also very likely 
Р respond favorably to another set of 
n us i still considerable sta- 
altl y this tendency a week later, 
: hough there has been a consider- 
able drop in consistency. 
Ael ча stability was noted in re- 
iuh a шеш} of an individual's 
Pod б ns Using the intensity 
rained " within session reliability ob- 
93 and 04 ап odd-even procedure was 
mas Fe : between session reliability 
Wh exc: gain, if a person responds 
ptus reme responses to one set of 
E en is likely to respond with 
tt «Ж extremeness” to another set. 
Ча» ү noted that generally individ- 
thats spond favorably to faces of 
of ырс шени, The mean number 
cm ы е Tesponses given in the 
Ийе ор wa 110.68 and the mean 
46.31. This EE " етае was 
mal rou з pi d indicate that a nor- 
respond po subjects when forced to 
D respond favorably to about 
ат every 3 faces of their peers. 
an, Soang that on the first test the 
Was RA „number of “mild reactions” 
lalla the average number of 
тезен у i favorable or unfavorable 
ше ee was 57.4. This would indi- 
the бес n general one's reaction to 
in i к others is described as mild 
Ch stan what more than 2 times out 
ry 3. 
т танап to the findings noted 
ing nahe. saps one of the most strik- 
typin res was evidence of a stereo- 
tota] 8 of responses on the part of the 
them Lid toward faces presented 
wo ian = apers were divided into 
rank eg selected groups. The 
the pic Ger of the favorableness" of 
p the tures was obtained by totaling 
thar елиш of favorable responses 
total = h picture received for the 
tr i inp and ranking the pictures 
fecrived bv. of the favorable responses 
Between R each face, The correlation 
ус. K ле rank orders for the two 
Teveals a our subjects was 292, which 
ing" of a rather startling ‘stereotyp- 
Ina responses to pictures of peers. 
sense, this means that if a picture 
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is viewed unfavorably by half of a 
population, it is almost certainly to 
be viewed with similar unfavorable- 
ness by a second half of the popula- 
tion. One receives the impression then, 
that there is "built" into the group a 
relatively stable and universal initial 
reaction tendency to the faces of peers. 

A final point of interest was ex- 
plored. The relationship between the 
intensity of response and the favor- 
ability of response was noted. Each in- 
dividual could be scored on the fa- 
vorableness of their responses to the 
pictures and could also be scored as 
to the extent to which they used the 
extreme or the middle categories in 
such responses. These two scores were 
correlated for our group. The correla- 
tion was found to be —.28. This would 
indicate that the more extreme the 
rating the less favorable the rating 


was. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A group of 110 naval cadets were 
presented pictures of 157 other cadets 
with whom they were not pas 
acquainted. They were asked to record 
whether each picture impressed them 
very favorably, mildly favorably, mild- 
ly unfavorably, or very unfavorably. 
We have then a group of young men 
(ages 18 to 95) responding to the pic- 
tures of their peers in age, interest, 
and general background. 

"The consistencies of response in this 
situation were marked. Within ses- 
sions the responses of a subject on half 
the pictures were highly predictive of 
his responses to à completely different 
group of pictures. With a week be- 
tween sessions, responses of a subject 
during one period were highly pre- 
dictive of his responses at a later pe- 
riod. This high consistency was true 
of both the degree of favorableness 
expressed toward the group of pictures 
and the intensity with which these re- 
sponses were expressed. 

Perhaps the most striking consist- 
ency was noted in the way the group 
as a whole responded to a given pic- 
ture. Some faces were almost univer- 
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sally responded to favorably, others 
unfavorably. If, for example, we 
ranked the pictures by the number of 
persons responding to each picture fa- 
vorably on the basis of the responses 
of half the raters, the ranking was 
highly correlated with such a ranking 
based on the other half of the raters. 

Let us recall that the faces of others 
as a stimuli are a complex cumulated 
history of social and interpersonal ex- 
periences. Few stimuli are as discrete- 
ly associated with socially mediated 
rewards and punishments as the hu- 
man face. These facts plus the experi- 
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mental reliability of this response 
demonstrated їп this paper should 
enhance the consideration of this re- 
sponse as an experimental variable. 
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Sexual Connotation of the Name Blacky 


WILLIAM WOLFSON 
Middletown 


In his manual for the Blacky Pic 
m Blum (1, p. 3) states: Phe 
ae e Blacky and Tippy were select- 
hid means of an informal survey in 
Raa a list of eight dog names was 
Boe n to a small group of males and 
ae small group of females. All the 
m us were asked to record whether 
He elt that each name suggested the 
te Ex or the female sex. Generally 
Ens e judges felt “Blacky” to be 
Жа тез the female judges ге- 
ie i it as female. “Tippy” ... has 
x: men sex described equally often 
Pos e or female by both male and 
ae ў judges.” If “Blacky” is not a 
Apad y neutral name, the question 
ded = to the comparable degree of 
ification afforded by the stimulus 

gd to either sex. 

Ор the hypothesis of the sexual 
69 ташу of the dog name “Blacky” 
io obiect were individually asked 

5 dicate the sex for each of eight 
«19 патез, including “Blacky” and 
done by presented on cards in ran- 
at order.! The subjects were 38 nor- 
Baden 60 normal females, 34 male 
Bes patients, and 37 female 
Au Tet patients. All were white 

etween 18 and 60. 


-. TABLE I—Sexual Classification 


Group 
Normal Male.. 


meee data in Table I supports 
1m's findings with respect to males 
Gn 


1 
Rae Other dog 
anger, Jinx, Spotty, Wooly, and Fluffy. 


names used were: Pal, 


AND FRANCES WOLFF 
State Hospital 


in that both male groups overwhelm- 
ingly classified “Blacky” as male. This 
is significant at the .01 level. However, 
contrary to Blum, both female groups 
also reflect the same significant de- 
gree of male connotation for “Blacky.” 
The name “Tippy” was found to be 
sexually neutral in connotation for all 
groups except female patients. This 
group classified “Tippy” as primarily 
male, a preference significant at the 
.05 level. 

It would seem from the data that 
the dog name “Blacky” does not, of 
itself, present a sexually flexible stim- 
ulus but is predominantly male in 
connotation. How much this factor 
is operative in the actual clinical sit- 
uation remains to be explored. 


SUMMARY 

was shown that the 
' by itself, was not 
Jum implied but 
dominantly male 
tive of the sex 


In this study it 
dog name “Blacky’ 
sexually neutral as B 
that “Blacky” was pre 
in connotation irrespec 
of the rater. This held for psychiatric 
patients as well as normals. No at- 
tempt was made to see how much of 
a factor this was in the actual utiliza- 
tion of the Blacky Pictures. 


of Blacky and Tippy by Groups 


Blacky Tippy 

Male Female Male Female 

30 8 18 20 

50 10 29 31 

26 8 15 19 

31 6 25 12 
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Conception of Masculine and Feminine Roles 
in Paranoid Schizophrenia ! 


ABRAHAM M. ZEICHNER 
Fairfield State Hospital 


In a previous paper by the author 
(12), an attempt was made to inves- 
tigate the hypothesis relating para- 
noid schizophrenic states to conflict 
over latent homoerotic drives, The 
results obtained by the study led to 
a formulation relating the homosex- 
ual position to the adaptive functions 
implicit in the various stages of psy- 
chosexual identification, To summar- 
ize briefly, the results suggested: a) 
that the paranoid schizophrenic group 
studied revealed more marked tend- 
encies toward feminine psychosexual 
identification than either the control 
schizophrenic group, consisting of 
catatonic and hebephrenic individ- 
uals, or the control normal group; 
b) that the non-paranoid schizophre- 
nic group tended toward greater fem- 
inine identification than the normal 
group; c) that the non-paranoid 
schizophrenic group revealed greater 
confusion in psychosexual identifica- 
tion than either the paranoid group 
or normal group; d) that the paranoid 
group tended toward greater psycho- 
sexual confusion than the normal 
group. 

In attempting to integrate these re- 
sults, it was suggested that the homo- 
erotic position may represent efforts 
on the part of the conflicted indi- 
vidual to resolve the confused psycho- 
sexual identification which is so de- 
vastating to the ego and represents 
a more regressed level of stabilization 
than does a homosexual resolution 
via feminine identification, This may 
in part account for the clinical ob- 
servation that the paranoid schizo- 
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* This is the second article based upon a dis- 
Sertation submitted in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the degree of Doctor 


of Philosophy in the School of Education of 
New York University. 


phrenic is generally more stable, and 
his ego functions more intact, than 
catatonic and hebephrenic schizo 
phrenics. It was further suggestec 
that elements of confused identifica- 
tion and identification. with the. E 
posite sex may occur in all individ- 
uals. The nature of the final adjust 
ment depends upon the patterns € 
emerge in the ego's process of esta f 
lishing and maintaining a state O 
relative equilibrium. | 
Dependent upon the developmenta 
aspects of identification generally, 
and psychosexual identification ^t 
particular, is the issue of concept О 
social role. If identification represents 
an important facet of the Шш 
of character structure, then the socia 
role constitutes a major aspect of the 
resultant expression of the basic char- 
acter structure of the individual. In 
effect, the social role of the individ- 
ual is an important index of the ad- 
justive value of his identifications. 
Cameron (3, p. 90) stated, “ ... 5 
person's role-taking habits are of Very 
Breat significance because defects, dis- 
tortions and exaggerations in their 
operation can give rise to all kinds 
of damaging behavior pathology, €s; 
pecially in adolescent and adult life. 
A number of investigators, in their 
Studies of the prepsychotic personality 
of the individual in terms of the sub- 
sequent reaction that develops, re- 
ferred to variables clearly related to 
Social. role; Blalock (1) reporte 
passivity, Submissiveness, and general 
lack of sexual adaptability as premor 
bid characteristics of catatonic schizo- 
phrenics. Sadler (10) cited feelings 


of inadequacy, Suspiciousness an 
Jealousy, inordinate ambition, pru- 
dishness, vanity, impracticality, anc 
self-seeking as characteristics of indi- 


a ll 
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viduals who tend to develop para- 
noid reactions. 

s question that would seem logi- 
sally to follow the conclusions con- 

ning psychosexual identification in 
paranoid schizophrenics, поп-рага- 
m schizophrenics, and clinical nor- 
ац is whether these groups tend 
АСА differ in their concept of the 
asculine and feminine roles. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


maa uie understanding of the re- 
TRA etween psychosexual iden- 
bong е and psychopathology, some 
feno DE remains. What differ- 
ШАУ d be expected between ап 
inine ue with, predominantly fem- 
the e entification whose concept of 
ап a nine role 15 cast in terms of 
гае, assertive, domineering 
ine he an individual | with fem- 
ae р entification who views the fe- 
35 forte: as passive, submissive and 
ute p* oes study some aspects 
the m; differences in conception of 
n. asculine and feminine roles 
се с P pire schizophrenics, non- 
Will be K schizophrenics, and normals 
зе investigated, 
n is hypothesized: 
guts CHAR the paranoid and non-para- 
nons ортеп groups will differ 
with io y from the normal group 
ine irm to concept of the mascu- 
S d feminine roles. 
еге the paranoid schizophrenic 
töm Pops not differ significantly 
respecte non-paranoid group with 
and fer to concept of the masculine 
minine roles. 
SUBJECTS 
wee, data descriptive of the sub- 
cally ne reported more systemati- 
All’ th a previous publication (12). 
Sid i" ieee were veterans O 
group ar П. The experimental 
schizo al of fifteen paranoid 
he шсш hospitalized patients. 
Sisteq Еле control group con- 
ebe mm eight catatonics and seven 
const irenics. The normal controls 
Sted of fifteen patients postop- 
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eratively hospitalized. Equivalence’ of 
the groups for age and education 
was established. 


PROCEDURE 


The Rorschach Psychodiagnostic 
Test and the Thematic Apperception 
Test were the experimental instru- 
ments used for this study. 

I. Rorschach Psychodiagnostic 
Test. The administration of the Ror- 
schach was described fully in the pre- 
vious study (12). Briefly, the test was 
first administered in the manner pre- 
scribed by Klopfer and Kelley (7). 
Testing the Limits for Sex (9) fol- 
lowed. The third step consisted of 
Testing the Limits for Human Move- 
ment, a modification of Testing the 
Limits for Sex. Human movement re- 
sponses, for this aspect of the study, 
were scored in the following manner: 

1. Movement Responses in Male 
Figures (including Testing the Limits 
for Movement) 

(a.) Passive movement 

(b.) Active movement 

(c) Aggressive movement 

(d.) Blocked movement 

(e.) Cooperative movement 

(£.) Competitive movement 

(g.) Homosexual movement 

(h.) Heter 1al movement 

(i-) Unspecified movement. 

2, Movement Responses in Female 
Figures (including "Testing the Limits 
for Movement). 

Same as above. 

The reliability for the scoring was 
evaluated by having а qualified. clin- 
ical psychologist classify the responses 
independently and comparing his re- 
sults with the author's scoring. Of 
all the proposed scoring categories, 

assive movement, active movement, 
and aggressive movement occurred 
with sufficient frequency to warrant 
use. The categories of blocked move- 
ment, cooperative movement, com- 

etitive movement, homosexual move- 
ment and heterosexual movement oc- 
curred so infrequently that where pos- 
sible they were incorporated into the 
more frequent categories. There were 
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no instances where responses had to 
be scored unspecified. 


Of a total of 281 movement re- 
sponses, the scoring of the investi- 
gator and the judge concurred 275, or 
97.86 per cent of the time, yielding a 
contingency coefficient of 0.88. For 
purposes of further analysis, the in- 
stances in which scoring disagree- 
ment had occurred were resolved by 
using a third judge. He scored the 
disputed items independently and the 
two scores out of three which con- 
curred were accepted. 


The following specific predictions 
were derived from the basic hypoth- 
eses with regard to the Rorschach 
findings: 

1. The type of movement projected 
onto male and female figures by the 
paranoid and non-paranoid groups 
will differ from the type of movement 
responses given by the normal group. 

2. There will be no significant dif- 
ference between the type of move- 


ment responses given by the paranoid 
and non-paranoid groups. 


IL Thematic Apperception Test. 
"Thirteen cards were selected because 
of the variety of figures and Situations 
depicted. These were: 1,79, 3BM, 4, 
6BM, 7BM, 8BM, 10, 12M, ІЗМЕ, 
18BM, 18СЕ, and 20. The contents 
of the stories were organized for an- 
alysis in the following manner: 


I. Male Attitudes Toward Males 


1, Dependence-Independence Expressed 
(a.) Dependence upon male expressed 
(b.) Independence from male expressed 
(c) Conflict over dependence-indepen- 

dence expressed 


2, Hostility-Aggression Expressed 
(a.) Male hostile to male 
(b) Male aggressive to male 
(c) Ambivalence expressed 
3. Rejection-Acceptance Expressed 
(a.) Male rejects male 
(b.) Male accepts male 
(c) Male is indifferent to male 
4. Passivity-Dominance Expressed 
(a.) Male is Passive toward male 
(b.) Male is domineering toward male 
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П. Male Attitudes Toward Females 
5. Dependence-Independence Expressed: 
Same variables as I, 1. 
6. Hostility Aggression Expressed: 
Same variables as I, 2. 
T Rejection-Acceptance Expressed: 
Same variables as I, 3. 
8. Passivity-Dominance Expressed: 
Same variables as I, 4. 
9. Sexual Attitudes and Interests Expressed 
(a.) Guilt over heterosexuality N 
(b.) Ambivalence toward heterosexuality 
(c) Positive attitude toward heterosex- 
uality. 
III. Female Attitudes Toward Males 
10. Dependence-Independence Expressed: 
Same variables as IT 
11. Hostility-Aggression Expressed: | 
Same variables as I, 9. | 
12. Rejection-Acceptance Expressed: 
Same variables as I, 8. 
13. Passivi Dominance Expressed: 
Same variables as I, 4. 
14. Sexual Attitudes and Interests Ex- 
pressed: Same variables as II, 9. 
IV. Female Attitudes Toward Females 
15. Dependence-Independence Expressed: ) 
Same variables as I, ПА { 
16. Hostilit Aggression Expressed: ү 
Same variables as 1,2. 
. Rejection-Acceptance Expressed: 
Same variables as I, 8. 


18. Passivity Dominance Expressed: 
Same variables as I, 4, | 

An independent judge was used to 
test the reliability of the investigat- 


ors scoring, Reliability coefficients 


Were obtained. These are summarized 
in Table I. | 
Disagreement in Scoring was re- 

Solved 


ed by use of a third judge as 
arbiter, е 


The following specific predictions 
Were made in relation to the Themat- 
їс Apperception Test findings: 

1. The behavior depicted by the 
paranoid and non-paranoid groups 
Б men and women 17 

<^ Stories will differ from the 
behavior described by the norma 
Broup. p 

2. The paranoid and non-paranoid 
groups will not differ significantly 10 
their portrayal of behavior of male 
and female figures in the TAT stories: 4 
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TABLE I—Classificati i 
a on of Thematic Apperception Test R 
by Independent Sou E LE 


Dependence-Independence. 
lostility-Aggression 
Rejection-Accep ance. 
Honvity-Dominana 
шо па! Attitude: 
eee Attitud 
itudes Toward Self. 


2 


RxrsuurS ? 


ES Deuce that the paranoid 
group at differ from the normal 
ЕМ 1 respect to the type of 
female feu projected into male and 
fS Сол 5 ires on the Rorschach, In 
in Ер 800 involving movement 
sons A COMES (Table П, Compari- 
out of three ), two determinations 
or better), 1 were significant (P = .05 
ing femi P the comparisons involv- 
Parisons D joues (Table II, Com- 
аана F), none of the three 
Беа. доп» were conclusively sig- 
SI Darii ne comparison (Table II, 
10.90). n E) was suggestive (P — 
т 
g Bis non paranoid. group for which 
ШЕ. ifferentiation from the nor- 
ра з predicted, did not dif- 
Broup in; sively from the normal 
Volving aa. of three comparisons 1n- 
ations (T ru figures. Two determin- 
2) Eure able II, Comparisons A and 
ation” пес trends toward differen- 
compari = 05.10) OF the three 
one y sons involving female figures, 
lt Was significant. х 
Broup у, predicted that the paranoid 
КЫ оша not differ from the non- 
d group. They did not differ 


Signi, = 5 
me ey on the three compari 
the involving male figures, and of 


SA TR comparisons involving fe- 
sue gures, only one (Table IL 


2 
Tabl 
es h " А 
deposite erred to in this section have been 
stitute, With the American Documentation 
- Order Document No. 4880 from 


Meri 
s Feet, Neyo cumentation Institute, 1719 N 
$155 for 355 Washington 6, D.C., remittin 
Neh 5 mm. microfilm or $2.50 for 6X 9. 


Photocopies. 


tially 
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Per Cent 

Total Agreement Reliability 
281 97.15 0.80 
461 94.18 0.79 
231 99.13 0.81 
203 99.01 0.97 
64 92.18 0.83 
266 95.11 0.80 
234 100 1.00 


Comparison E) showed a trend (P = 
.10-.20). 

Similar predictions were made with 
regard to attitudes and behavior of 
mile and female figures in the TAT 
stories of the three groups. The para- 
noid group differed | significantly 
from the normal group in six out of 
fifteen comparisons (Table III, Com- 
52115005 Ay) B, Ci Ey J, К) involving 
male attitudes and behavior (Р = 
.05 or better). In two determinations 
(Table Ш, Comparisons D and E) 
the trends were suggestive (Р = .05- 
10). With regard to female response 
categories, the paranoid group dif- 
fered from the normal group in only 
two (Table IV, Comparisons A and 
B) of nine comparisons P = .05 or 
better), whereas three determinations 
(Table IV, Comparisons D, E, H) 
showed trends (P — .05-10) — 

The non-paranoid group differed 
from the paranoid group in nine out 
of fifteen comparisons (Table Ш, 
G, F, J, K, L, M, 


Comparisons A, B, \ 
N) involving male response categories 
(P= .05 or better), and in one out 
of nine (Table IV, Comparison B) 


female response categories (Р = 


:02-.05). [ н 
The paranoid group was not differ- 
entiated from the non-paranoid group 
in any instances involving either male 
or female response categories. 
INTERPRETATION AND DISCUSSION 
or RESULTS 


e of the predictions to 
the Rorschach data indicates that the 
aranoid group does differ substan- 
from the normal group with 
t to the type of movement pro- 


The outcom 


respec 
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jected into the male figure. The re- 
sults of the Rorschach are consistent 
with the observations of Knight (8) 
and Hinsie (5), who described the 
projection of the paranoid individual 
as a maneuver to rationalize his own 
hostility toward others. Although the 
paranoid group was not differentiat- 
ed significantly from | the normal 
group in the comparison of male 
passive movement to male aggressive 
movement, the paranoid group gave 
significantly more responses of male 
passive movement and male aggres- 
Sive movement, in relation to male 
active movement, than the normal 
group. Passivity and aggressiveness 
represent two aspects of the para- 
noid's attempts to manage his hostil- 
ity. Passivity may be viewed as an at- 
tempt to deny the aggressive im- 
pulses. Because the hostility cannot 
be allayed by denial, projection oc- 
curs and others are viewed as aggres- 
sive and threatening. Fenechel (4) re- 
lated the ambivalent aggressive char- 
acteristics of the paranoid individua] 
to latent homosexual impulses. This 
view was made more explicit by Brill 
(2), who regarded the paranoid reac- 
tion as a regression to an oral- 
sadistic level. It is during this period 
of development, according to Brill, 
that the destructive components of the 
ego are dominant. 

The non-paranoid group, as was 
predicted, did not differ from the par- 
anoid group in comparisons of move- 
ment in male figures on the Ror- 
schach. They tended to differ from 
the normal group, but to a lesser de- 
gree than was true for the paranoid 
group. 

Although not all of the predictions 
to the Thematic Apperception Test 
involving the concept of masculine 
role were substantiated, significant 
differences between the paranoid and 
the normal group occurred, The par- 
anoid group attributed greater guilt 
and ambivalence concerning hetero- 
sexual activity than the normal group. 
In comparison to the normal group, 
the paranoid group depicted the male 


anal- 
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as more dependent upon other male | 
and female figures. А 

The paranoid group pictured. the 
male as more rejecting and indiffer- 
ent to other males than did the nor- 
mal group. The paranoid group also 
saw the male figure in conflict over 
dependence-independence, in relation 
to females, to a significantly greater 
extent than the normal group. Katz 
(6) has observed that coddling, Oven 
protection, overdomination, and ig 
noring, operating in a family struc 
ture with a strong feminine influence, т 
may act as predisposing factors. n 
male адвор тен Such ап atmo 
Sphere, Katz stated, contributes e 
difficulties in establishing indepenc 
ence. Whitehorn (11) found yearns | 
for independence to be a vital factor | 
їп Ше schizophrenic, who chaise, 
istically has been impeded in his ET 
tempts to develop a ConstCUCE 7a 
mode of life. It is evident from E 
Thematic Apperception Test a 
that the conflict over dependence ( 
dependence in relation to the NOE. ^ 
is a more potent force in the pine 
phrenic than is conflict in relation to 
the male. € | 

It is significant that the determina 


; : 5 А -essiVe | 
tions involving hostile and aggressiv | 
b 


attitudes and behavior on the 201 
matic Apperception Test yielded a 
significant results, whereas these vat 
ables differentiated the paranoic 
8roup successfully from the normae 
group on the Rorschach. It seems kw 
the latter technique, because it probe 
more deeply into the unconscious 2 2 
pects of personality than the b 
matic Apperception Test, was тоге A 
Sensitive to these variables, The р® 
noid group did not differ from D 
non-paranoid group in the interpr?" 
ation of the male role on the Le | 
matic Apperception Test. The no 
paranoid group, however, did differ, 
and in similar respects as was иы 
for the paranoid group, from the no 
mal group in this regard. «fet 
The paranoid group did not diffe А, 
from the normal group with respe j 
to the type of movement project? | 
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into female figures on the Rorschach. 
On the Thematic Apperception Test, 
only the comparisons involving hetero- 
sexual „activity indicated that the 
paranoid. gronp tended to portray fe- 
ales as significantly more guilty and 
ambivalent than did the normal 
group. There were minor trends to- 
ward differentiation in relation to 
females hostile to males and females 
who reject and are indifferent to 
males. This may indicate that the 
parano subjects permitted some of 
their unconscious hostility to male fig- 
ures to be expressed through the fe- 
ce em on the Thematic Apper- 
en pm rather than through male 
Mim t t must be concluded, how- 
diffe. hat the paranoid group did not 
er significantly from the normal 
group in the concept of the female 

role. 
Wes cad of the Rorschach or The- 
4 pperception Test female re- 
с ‚ Categories differentiated the 
irou c from the non-paranoid 
Bor "m he non-paranoid group did 
the € er from the normal group in 
s comparisons of female response 
Theories on the Rorschach, On the 
only ao Apperception Test, the 
anes iflerentiating category was the 
= related to heterosexual activity. 
sa considerations of concept of 
Sat б role reveal that the paranoid 
ie ME non-paranoid groups resem- 
eines LUE more significantly than 
vae dba е schizophrenic groups re- 
Wih s the normal group, but only 
nud t to the concept of the 
Шеге їпе role. The groups are not 
баг поч significantly with re- 
тоја T the concept of the feminine 
leoi possible explanation for these 
Ses resides in the fact that an ap- 
iot аи of the feminine role is 
reais $ vital to the adjustment of the 
nis ap igo as is an understand- 
“Ж the masculine role. The de- 
ЧА] red made upon the male individ- 
Eom очар тау be stated in gen- 
Gari зи he is expected to be suffi- 
ku y like other males in his be- 
or so that his deviations are not 
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conspicuous. This requires a master- 
ing of the knowledge of what it con- 
stitutes to be a male. Serious defects 
in an individual's concept of the male 
role may be expected to be reflected 
in difficulties in adjustment and, ulti- 
mately, in psychopathological reac- 
tions. Knowledge of the feminine role 
is achieved, for the most part, in a 
more indirect fashion by the man. It 
is not incumbent upon him to master 
the feminine role so that he can be a 
successful woman by the precepts of 
his social milieu. 


SUMMARY 


This study compared a group of 
fifteen paranoid schizophrenics with 
a group of fifteen non-paranoid schi- 
zophrenics and a group of fifteen nor- 
mals with respect to conception of 
the masculine and feminine roles. It 
was hypothesized that the paranoid 
and non-paranoid groups would dif- 
fer significantly from the normal 
group with respect to concept of mas- 
culine and feminine roles, whereas 
the two schizophrenic groups would 
not differ in this respect. The Ror- 
schach and selected cards of the The- 
matic Apperception Test were used. 

The results indicated that the para- 
noid group differed from the normal 
group in two out of three chi square 
determinations involving Rorschach 
male response categories (P = .05 or 
better) none out of three determina- 
tions involving female Rorschach re- 
sponse categories, six out of fifteen 
chi square determinations involving 
male Thematic Apperception Test 
response categories, and two out of 
nine determinations involving female 
Thematic Apperception Test response 
categories. 

The paranoid group was not dif- 
ferentiated significantly from the non- 
paranoid group in any of the compari- 
sons. 

The non-paranoid group showed 
trends toward differing from the nor- 
mal group in two out of three deter- 
minations involving male Rorschach 
response categories (P = .05-.10), and 
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did not differ in any of the three de- 
terminations involving female Ror- 
schach response categories. They dif- 
fered significantly from the normal 
group in nine out of fifteen determin- 
ations involving male Thematic Ap- 
perception Test response categories 
and in only one out of nine determin- 
ations involving female Thematic Ap- 
perception Test response categories. 

It was concluded that the two schi- 
zophrenic groups differed from the 
normal group in their interpretation 
of the masculine role, but did not dif- 
fer in their concept of the feminine 
role. Also, the paranoid group did not 
differ from the non-paranoid group 
with respect to the concept of the 
masculine and feminine roles. Some 


theoretical implications were dis- 
cussed. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Fingermann, G i 

ОРЕН regorio. Fundamentos 
ica. Bueno ires: 

Ateneo, 1954. Pp. 346. s Aires: El 


A 
о the content of this book is not 
of РЕ edu for review in the Journal 
ia ia 108 echniques, this reviewer feels 
NOI dom interest of international profes- 
OS c myn enton a brief review could 
the Td id The author is director of 
Mues oda к Oriente Professional del 
tional Боп. rgentino (Institute of Voca- 
cores gener) ana has published books in 
тусто; aca ion; philosophy, logic and 
lie in 570 is scope of interest appears to 
Sanita Ree шрреап tradition still extant in 
philosoph А m colleges in which education, 
aa IS psychology are not entirely 
or аа d. In addition, many of the writ- 
Honsdr PUN this book for their contribu- 
tributed in пырт psychology have also con- 
fective nevét he journals to clinical and pro- 
The ps ye hology. 
Cedo ca volume is essentially an in- 
Vocational Paes problems and concepts of 
With an бе апсе and employee selection 
teres parts on the former, though 
analysis a iscussion of job efficiency, job 
Point of vie elated topics. In the author's 
chology dis w occupational and clinical psy- 
o d not scem to be isolated topics. 
Motor n aptitudes, skills and sensori- 
than rt eed under personality rather 
tions, He d ering them independent func- 
o IAE not, however, present a theory 
into dy n nor does he delve extensively 
argely ja à ше problems he touches upon. 
nical con ашуу methodologic and tech- 
SOLA. erations in macroscopic fashion. 
ааа 7 Богу is treated in terms of a 
as д due typological theories rather than 
Some D RU concept. Nevertheless, he gives 
ods, ae? to the use of projective meth- 
zondi in Barly the Rorschach, TAT, and 
and the none guidance and selection 
oosely be iro Myokinetic Test which may 
iagnostic grouped with them. Little specific 
Senteg, EE prognostic information is pre- 
ndings NE E virtually no experimental 
Projective either the projective or non- 
lp areas of personality measurement. 
of intellige are devoted to concepts and types 
ization DM aptitudes and skills, standard- 
tests Am simple statistical concepts. A few 
significan escribed in detail and many more 
р t ones are not mentioned. There is 


an interesting description of organizations 


8 
and points of view in 27 countries. Although 
there is а мі 


ide international flavor in the 

references, there is no list of references. 
While the book is less detailed and com- 
ve than most comparable texts in 
it should prove to be a useful in- 
the groups for whom it 
o significant in that it 
represents the very recent trend in Latin 
American countries toward writing their own 
texts in addition to translating foreign ones. 


prehensiv 
English, 
troductory text for 
was written. It is als 


BERTRAM R. FORER 


Executive Editor, 
Journal of Projective Techniques 


Aliaga Lindo, Pedro. Estudio com- 
parativo de la Prueba de Rorschach 
en 238 minos de Huachac y Lima. 
Lima: Universidad Mayor de San 


Marcos, 1955. Pp. 188. 

This monograph, the author’s dissertation 
for the degree of Bachelor of Medicine, is 
a comparison by means of the Rorschach of 
the psychological development of two groups 
of Peruvian children: Huachac Indian chil- 
dren living in high mountain villages, bi- 
lingual and somewhat primitive culturally 
and the children of Lima, also of lower eco- 
nomic classes, who haye been brought up in 
a cosmopolitan climate. The age range is 
from four to fifteen, grouped into four de- 
al periods: four to six, seven to 


velopment 
nine, ten to twelve, апа thirteen to fifteen. 
re small, as low as zero in some 
s in the sub- 


‚ and median age 
groups differ for the two cultural groups and 
for the two sexes. Hence, the developmental 
ictures are s reliable and less 
rovided by Ames 


differentiated than those р 
et al (1) and by Nunez (3). Furthermore, 
the findings to other cul- 


comparability of ‹ 
tural studies, even those quoted in the mono- 


graph, js somewhat dubious. 


The author points out si 
differences between the sexes, between his 


Indian and Caucasoid groups, and between 
his groups and those of Ames et al, Serebrin- 
sky (Argentina), Salas (Spain), Loosli-Usteri 
(Switzerland), Endara (2) (Equador), Via 
Ortega (Peru), and several others. In this 
respect the monograph is a source of po- 
tentially useful cross-cu 


]tural information. 
Scoring of the Rorsc 


milarities and 


hach includes Klop- 
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fer's classification of movement responses and 
Binder's classification of shading. 

The monograph is well put together, clear 
in printing, chock full of lucid tables and 
graphs with summaries of the findings of 
other workers as indicated above. There are 
62 references, most of them Latin American 
and unfamiliar to North Americans, As a 
whole the monograph is well-done and at- 
tests to the growing interest in the South 
American countries in projective methods, 
particularly the Rorschach. It is most com- 
monly, however, included in the armamen- 
tarium of the psychiatrist rather than of the 
clinical psychologist. 

BERTRAM R. FonER 


VA Mental Hygiene Clinic 
Los Angeles 
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Social Interest, an Adlerian Rationale for the Rorschach 
Human Movement Response 


Н. L. ANSBACHER 
University of Vermont 


ess of the well-established Ror- 
ied interpretations is that seeing 
enous movement in the inkblots (M 
"M is | is a sign of good adjustment. 
ee ma indicator of inner stability” 
holi 15b The well-adjusted adult 
Dp. 255 Ёле three or more M's" (5, 
ship аи апа а positive relation- 
сеш REEN frequency of M (within 
ea nb and adjustment has 
gations | in numerous investi- 
Answer É 3, 4, 7, 8). We propose to 
ew. he question why this should 
dise d terms of the postulate of 
Er pug adjustment is a function of 
Sal interest. 
deci ше or social feeling is 
attitude i y Adler as an evaluative 
тере Ww hich ‘coincides in part with 
Path е call identification or em- 
ing av © Empathy and understand- 
mony ee of social feeling, of har- 
н ete the universe. . . . We speak 
SR поз if a child aims to 
Syes of ^ e his father, to see with the 
and so Де father, to ‘understand’ him, 
self. Бү has a useful goal before him- 
Чоп еч, unawares, takes identifica- 
another meaning to seize the role of 
advanta in order to gain a personal 
Speaks of y (1, pp. 136-137). Adler 
ing ; of social interest also as a "'feel- 
of belongingness” (1, p. 138). 
5 о relationship of social interest 
6 ee is described by Adler as 
схар e It is almost. impossible to 
ENT tone the value of an increase 1n 
Mle m ecling. The mind improves, for 
ү penre is a communal function. 
E of worth and value is 
p ened, giving courage and an 
mistic view, and there is a sense 
vane, quiescence in the common ad- 
T e Bes апа drawbacks of our lot. 
d individual feels at home in life 
eels his existence to be worth- 


while just so far as he is useful to 
others and is overcoming common, in- 


feeling. . . . / All failures — neurotics, 
psychotics, criminals, drunkards, prob- 
lem children, suicides, perverts, and 
prostitutes — are failures because they 
are lacking in social interest. They 
approach the problems of occupation, 
friendship, and sex without the con- 
fidence that they can be solved by 
cooperation. ...1t is always the lack 
of social interest, whatever be the 
name one gives it—living in fellow- 
ship, cooperation, humanity, or even 
ideal-ego—which causes an insufficient 
preparation for all the problems of 
life. In the presence of a problem, this 
imperfect preparation gives rise to the 
thousand-fold forms that express phys- 
ical and mental inferiority and in- 
security" (l, pp. 155-156). “The only 
salvation from the continuously driv- 
ing inferiority feeling is the knowl- 
edge and the feeling of being valuable 
which originates from the contribu- 
tion to the common welfare. . . . 
Where this automatized social feeling 
is deficient, the individual's interest is 
too self-centered, and he feels that he 
is impotent or a nobody" (1, p. 155). 

It is not difficult to accept the 
proposition that seeing human move- 
ment in the inkblots is a function of 
social interest. Today it is an axiom 
ology that our perceptions are 
d by our interests. If we are 
in food because we are 
hungry, we are more likely to see ob- 
jects related to eating, when looking 
at an ambiguous picture, than we 
would see immediately after a meal 
(6). Likewise, one who has social 


in psychi 
influence 
interested 
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interest, who is interested in human 
beings, should see more human figures 
in inkblots, than one who has no 
social interest. The numerous explan- 
ations of the M response found in the 
Rorschach literature lend themselves 
well to this interpretation, and the 
following statements from the work of 
Klopfer et al. show that the essential 
characteristics of social interest quoted 
from Adler are seen as being implied 
in the M response. The M responses 
indicate an inner system of conscious 
values which sometimes “stresses inter- 
personal or social values” (5, р. 263). 
“The capacity for seeing human fig. 
ures in the Rorschach blot materials 
is related to the Capacity for good 
empathic relationships with other 
human beings" (5, p. 264). “The abil. 
ity to see human beings . . . presu - 
poses a tendency to identify with һи. 
man beings” (5,р.577). “There is con- 
siderable empirical evidence that sub. 
jects who have had unsatisfactory 
relationships with both parents tend 
to be unable to produce M responses" 
(5, p. 264). The M response implies 
creativity in the sense that the latter 
implies the Capacity “to integrate in- 
ner experience with external realit 
and its demands” (5, p. 259). When 
they appear in a certain relationship 
to other determinants, M responses 
imply that "the individua] has 
achieved an integration between his 
long-range value System and his im. 
pulse life so that both can exist con. 
currently without undue feelings of 
guilt or frustration. This implies self. 
acceptance" (5, P- 263). If the M re- 
sponse implies to such an extent what 

dler meant by social interest, and if 
We accept Adler's postulate that socia] 
interest is the determining factor in 
adjustment, we can see clearly why the 
И response should be one of the best. 


established positive signs in the Ror. 
Schach test, 


In view of the above, we offer the 
concept of socia] interest as interpre- 


tation of M. Klopfer introduces the 
interpretation of M by Stating that it 


is “perhaps the most significant and 


An Adlerian Rationale for Human 


Movement Response 


yet, interpretatively, the ma du 
single determinant" (5, p. 254). i 

offer social interest as the generic term 
under which the specific interpreta- 
tions that have been formulated can 
be brought together without doing 
them violence, and as a means a 
pinning down that which has ar 

peared elusive, 


Klopfer proposes as the generic ся 
planation of М the concept of “eg 
tolerance for archaic forces" (5, P [ 
577). We believe, however, that social 
interest has certain advantages over 
Klopfer's formulation, These E 
(1) The social interest concept e 
responds more directly to the ac 
Process involved in the M respons 
(2) Social interest corresponds a 
closely to a field-theoretical definitio 
of adjustment, normality or stab 
as essentially not a problem of t Ў 
individual's ‘relation to inner eee 
ut а problem of the individual's ae 
tion to his social situation. (3) go 
interest establishes a palpable link 6 
tween М responses апа lav jn c p 
the latter seen as essentially a probler 
of interpersonal relations. 


The idea of “ego tolerance for 
archaic forces” would not have to be 
given up in the light of the cancela 
of social interest, but would becom 
subordinated to it. Everything else БИ 
Ing equal, the self-centered individual, 
one who lacks social interest, woul 
2Є more likely to have difficulties a 
Integrating his archaic forces, his inne 


€Xperience, with external reality an 
its demands, becau 


loas . 5 ^ € 
transcending Orientation towards th 


external reality is lacking. On the 
other hand, the Socially interested in 
dividual would tolerate archaic force 
better, because, due to his social orie" 
tation, he would have a more object! 


l h 
fied understanding and use of su 
forces, 
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H 1 
Prognostic Significance of the Underproductive Rorschach 


BERNARD L. BLoom A 
Territorial Hospital, Kaneohe, Hawaii = 


Experience with Rorschach proto- hence the term describes "E 

33 outpatient setting shows qualitative about the nature o ке; 
д їп е extent to which inferences which can be made ley 
Шоу reflect individual personality cerning a agens Me emm 
structures. In the typical protocol, in- and dynamics, W hile un erg vu diis 
formation is more or less readily dis- protocols are frequently em pu 
cernable concerning both the con- need not necessarily be m Too 
flict areas and the defenses erected to Similarly, a normally procaine P 
cope with these conflicts. At one ex- tocol may be quite guarded, a E 
treme from this usual record is the this occurs infrequently. 
dilated, frankly bizarre performance. The underproductive protocol, re- 
Such a record amply illustrates path- ported as being obtained in about 
ology but usually yields more equivo- one-third of the cases with which the 
al md pedes clinician deals, throws into ae 
enses availa j x ` h at desen 
make it possible for him to remain out M ppositg pr пыш bizarre | 

Кач ee ae ; above in connection with the 
of an institutional setting. 

L 


2 record, For the underproductive pre 
At the other extreme is the under- tocol, the difficult tasks are describing 
productive protocol, consisting of but the pathology underlying such rigi 
few responses which are usually un- 
elaborated, solely forn 


ue ; M oniving ab 
т . defensive behavior and arriving 2 
1-determined, of 
conventional 


: T Р и osis 

li "um 1 al- Meaningful statements of prog 

ion a ased а mE 

У dide А ity, ^" pes im and treatment goals. Phillips tliis 

most exclusively upon the stimulus Smith (5, pp. 182) summarize 

Properties of the blots, Phillips and problem by stating that 

Smith (5, р, 181) suggest that я у stang ” exhaustive 

“ these criteria tend to clust It is apparent that for the ex : letér- 
КЫРЫ s s de 21-05168 description of a subject both stimulus d us. 

together; when One criterion for mind and 'non.stümulus determined = 

guardedness is present, others are like. *ponses are important; the former to а 

ly to be present. k the subject’s social conformity, the latte 

this study, a disti 


For the purposes of 


r to 
nction needs to be 


delineate his individuality. .. It is from d 
made between the terms "guarded" conventional responses and from cd 
and  "underproductive," Underpro- tions of both conventional шы "| 2 
ductivity is operationally defined sole. eM responses that individuating E ү. й 
ly in terms of the number of responses е ате inferred and бы аа 4 
and number of rejections, and hence беп the pee A HERE ш i 
describes something about the quanti- кли, up 
tative aspects of a given protocol. The — . Accepting the fundamental assu™P 
term "guarded" refers to that protocol tion that | 


" H У а 
behavior and attitudes ach 
Which reveals little of the patient's pressed in the course of the Rorscha 


" 1 í Renato nas B “a eharac 

underlying motivational patterns, and examination by a patient are cha ex 
teristic of behavior and a ach 

m — P diner n H rsch 

1 Reviewed in the Veterans Administration pressed by him 2 Dona: 

and published with the approval of the Situations, it follows that ипаегріс 


H i X 
Chief Medical Director, The statements and ductive Protocols are given by inc 
conclusions published are the results of the 


viduals who are equally reluctant 
author's own study and do not necessarily è eg EA tions. 
reflect the Opinion or policy of the Veterans ехрозе themselves in other SMS. tion 
Administration, and in particular in their interac nce 48 
author With a therapist. This latter иеге ш 
‚ Mass. would Suggest that a history of succ | 


* This study was com 


pleted when the 
Was at the VA Regi 


onal office, Boston 


REN. 


| Bernarv L. BLOOM 
d 


e ful psychotherapy can be prognosti- 
cated by evaluating the extent of 
responsivity in the Rorschach exami- 
Nation; the greater the responsivity, 
the greater the likelihood of positive 

N results, A search of the literature bear- 

mg on this hypothesis indicates equiv- 

ocal support. The findings reported 
and summarized by Windle (6) sug- 

Best that “the prognostic utility of the 

ene has failed to disclose any 

i ne concordance among 

Wenn any diagnostic category. 

са ‹ one by Gibby, et al (1) which 

Vi ates studies completed since 

| ian review indicates, however, 

| Ше E is à common finding in all 
ber ES Me s was that the total num- 
m responses (R) was consistently 

х Gated with continuance in therapy 
ЕЁ e findings would tend to sug- 
КТЫН e R can predict as well as any 
that! 9 Rorschach variables provided 
hse à suitable cutting point is 

sen. 

d M E frequently the case, however, 

Producti. patients who give under- 

Conside EM Rorschach potocols show 

(егар TA ble improvement in psycho- 

без 2: lt is the purpose of this 

Шеп ganon to study a group of pa- 

осо], : m give underproductive pro- 

Pirica]. pa to attempt to develop em- 

ciple prognostic indices and prin- 
5 which may make it possible for 

grea nical psychologist to be of 
ар, service to the referring ther- 


HYPOTHESES 


Sig еш with underproductive 
Ment ps protocols and good treat- 
Hier LORS will show significant 
ne c ces in certain Rorschach scor- 
| Pie Роне when compared with 
Schach, with underproductive Ror- 
histories О ОСОБ and poor treatment 
es. 
B nn. 
on Imilarly obtained findings based 
49 Patients with normally produc- 
ter, Protocols and dichotomized in 
Cte 5 Of treatment history will be lo- 
In certain Rorschach scoring 
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categories other than those found in 
the underproductive groups. 
SUBJECTS 

Forty-six psychoneurotic veteran 
outpatients were carefully selected ac- 
cording to the following criteria: (1) a 
minimum of dull-normal intelligence: 
as measured by a full or abbreviated 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale; 
(2) no known or suspected intra- 
cranial pathology; (3) completion of 
a representative Rorschach examina- 
tion prior to the fifth clinic contact, 
and (4) clearly evaluated treatment 
histories. The total group was dichoto- 
mized in two dimensions, i.e. Ror- 
schach productivity, and therapeutic 
history, An underproductive protocol 
was defined as one which contained 
a maximum of ten scorable responses 
and at least one rejection. A normally 
productive protocol was defined as 
one which contained a minimum of 
thirty responses and no rejections. 

Dictated notes, and, where indi- 
cated, conferences with therapists, 
were utilized in determining the thera- 
peutic history. The criteria for a good 
therapeutic history were: (1) evidence 
of complete or partial remission of 
the symptoms which motivated the 
patient's seeking treatment; and (2) 
»atient either actively in treatment at 
the time of data collection or dis- 
charged in accordance with a decision 
mutually formulated by the therapist 
and the patient prior to termination. 
The criteria for a poor therapeutic 
history were: (1) no remission of chief 
complaints; and (2) patient broke 
treatment without a mutually agree- 
able decision to that effect prior to 
such termination. In no case was a 
patient considered as showing a poor 
treatment history if he were actively 
in treatment at the time of data col- 
lection. Patients who did not meet 
both criteria for one or the other 
therapeutic history group were not 
used in the study. 

The four groups were divided as 
follows: Eleven cases consisted of pa- 
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tients who gave underproductive Ror- 
schach protocols and subsequently 
showed a good treatment history. Ten 
cases consisted of patients who gave 
underproductive Rorschach protocols 
and subsequently showed a poor treat- 
ment history. Thirteen cases consisted 
of patients who gave normally pro- 
ductive Rorschach protocols and sub- 
sequently showed a good treatment 
history. Twelve cases consisted of 
patients who gave normally produc- 
tive Rorschach protocols and subse- 
quently showed a poor treatment his- 
tory. 


RESULTS 


‘The skewed nature of the obtained 
distributions and the small number of 
cases in each group necessitated the 
use of non-parametric statistics. The 
Mann-Whitney U-test (4) was used in 
evaluating the significance of the find- 
ings which are presented in Table 1. 
The table presents the significant dif- 
ferences found between the underpro- 
ductive groups with good and poor 
therapeutic history, and between the 
normally productive groups with good 
and poor therapeutic history, and 
presents the relevant data which per- 
mit een comparisons. The 
seventeen variables evaluated for each 
group were: age, education, IQ, R, 
T/R, Wet, D%, 4%, F%, Е-е" 
A%, H%, Sum C, Sum М, %R com- 
prising right half of psychogram, %R 
comprising left half of psychogram (3, 
pp. 252 ff.) and number of rejections 


TABLE I. Significance of Differences Between Comp 


Н r h 
Prognosis Significance of the Underproductive Rorschat 


(for the underproductive groups 
only). ‹ 

at the thirty-three comparisons 
made, thirteen of the obtained differ- 
ences were of sufficient magnitude to 
achieve statistical significance at the 
.10 level or better. A probability valig 
as high as .10 was considered sign! 
cant for the underproductive group 
only. A less rigorous confidence go 
was accepted for this group since ле 
low ceiling of responses tends to A 
duce the significance of the чове 
differences. Education, as measured, i 
grades completed, is the only varia 
which distinguished the success he 
treatment history population from fu 
group with histories of unsuccesslu? 
treatment for both the underproduc 
tive and normally productive groune 
In the case of all other signifie 
findings they apply either to RE 
underproductive groups or to the non 
mally productive groups. Because he 
different variables are relevant for e 
two groups, and so little overlap 
exists, these findings suggest e 
groups of patients dichotomized Ee 
the basis of Rorschach productivity 
may be qualitatively different fro” 
each other and should not be groupe 
together for prediction purposes. 3 

Those patients within the пй 
productive group who did well P 
psychotherapy 'gave more response 
and rejected fewer cards. They wO 4 
considerably more spontaneous (T/A ) 
and did not exercise as much contro 
over their perceptions as the membe!* 


arison Groups 


Underproductive Normally Productive 
Variable Treatment Histor istory 

Good ^ Poor Sig. Bold ee UN 

IQ (Wechsler) ~ 109.7 108.1 — NS 101 1046 0% 

Education 117 оз 8 135 10; 2! 

К... CNN: 427 47 NS 
47.3 53 0 2 D 

22 — 38 — 0 P, A XS 

471 656 10 15 95 а 

19. 189 ' 05 $6 Mo NS 

10 05 10 34 28 , 25 

158 184 Ns 230 197 02 

06 05 NS 19 28 105 

59. — 533 м5 379 492 05 

155 8.0 10 83 84 NS 


Г 


4 


BERNARD L. BLOOM 


eu group who 
findin у in treatment (F%). These 
guardedm Suggest that degrees ot 
eje aby within a group of 
Sd bor a: е Rorschach protocols 
ns are while productivity as such 
P us n not be significantly related 
of aie сан success, а greater degree 
with ardedness seems to be associated 
ith a less favorable outcome in 
psychotherapy. 
pM Дине within the under- 
Saselinch id groups who do well in 
i inn e. seem, in addition, to 
available terized by significantly more 
half of dais (oR — left 
Ho; ) PA a gos cet Sum M, and 
"Tan е fantasy living has not 
their RES as extensively as have 
Же texpersonal contacts (M:C). 
groups йр the underproductive 
Constrictive do not show evidence of 
profit fe ive fantasy do not seem to 
ity of ‘eat ac ett Availabil- 
ЖЕ resources, even while cir- 
Order Чын ‚ seems to be important in 
show oo underproductive patients 
F rapeutic gains. 
йога, which discriminate between 
good OA Sane individuals with 
Productiv, ment histories and normally 
featment. indiyidwals with poor 
Nently loc: histories are most promi- 
the NS in those dimensions of 
With the chach pertaining to dealings 
Who do ig world. Those patients 
ition to ы Lan psychotherapy, in ad- 
ducation ndicating significantly more 
ünctionj and demonstrating higher 
cantly imi intelligence, are signifi- 
ation a d sensitive to external stim- 
Provoking responsive to emotionally 
oF рус} g situations (%R—right half 
havior hogram, Sum С). Their be- 
thoy h much less stereotyped (A%) 
heir S xit factor may be related to 
ог thee er intellectual level. Thus, 
Viduals ро productive indi- 
Orschach 10se behavior outside of the 
Squally 1 examination is probably 
рео rn the extent of their 
a VHS ded relations seems to play 
icant role in determining 
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therapeutic success, For the under- 
productive individuals, whose be- 
havior outside of the Rorschach situa- 
tions is probably equally withdrawn 
and restricted, the availability of their 
inner resources seems most relevant 
in suggesting therapeutic outcome. 
When the total population of this 
study is grouped together independ- 
ently of Rorschach responsivity, and 
an analysis made to examine the 
differences between the patients solely 
in terms of differences in treatment 
history, all of the above findings, with 
the exception of differences in educa- 
tional attainment are obscured. 


Discussion 


Numerous attempts have been made 
to develop prognostic rating scales 
which might assist the psychologist in 
casting valid statements concerning 
treatment goals and treatment po- 
tentiality. Within the past five years, 
the Rorschach Prognostic Rating Scale 
developed by Klopfer (2) has attract- 
ed considerable attention. Research to 
date with this prognostic device (3, 
рр: 688-699) indicates that it offers 
much promise. It might be of 
interest to report on the use of this 
scale with the present population. 
Within the normally productive 
roups, the scale was able to. discrimi- 
nate between the patients with differ- 
ing histories of treatment. The mean 
scale rating for the normally produc- 
tive group with good treatment his- 
tory was 5.2. The mean scale rating 
for the normally productive group 
with poor treatment history was 1.0; 
this difference attained a .02 level of 
significance. Within the underproduc- 
tive groups, however, the scale was 
unable to differentiate significantly 
between the two groups differing in 
treatment. histories. The mean value 
of the scale for the underproductive 
group with good treatment historv 
was 2.2, and the mean value of the 
scale for the underproductive group 
with poor treatment history was 2.3. 
This finding highlights the special 
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considerations and difficulties involved 
in making prognostic statements con- 
cerning patients whose Rorschach 
protocols are underproductive. 

In his recent discussion of the 
problems involved in making the in- 
vestigation of prognostic indices rea- 
sonably effective, Windle (6) points 
out the need for relatively homo- 
geneous populations and conditions. 
He indicates that many studies have 
found prognostic indices applying dif- 
ferentially for various groups differing 
in diagnosis, chronicity of illness, or 
treatment modality. The present study 
suggests that the nature of the test 
protocol itself (in this case, the Ror- 
schach examination), may be a dimen- 
sion along which homogeneity must 
be established. In particular, differ- 
ential prognostic indices have been 
found for patients with normally 
productive protocols as compared to 
patients with underproductive Ror- 
schach protocols. Present r 
gest, further, 
bining of pat 


esults sug- 
that indiscriminate com- 
ients into improved and 
unimproved groups without consider- 
ation of the nature of the protocols 
may actually serve to increase the dif- 
ficulties involved in the complex prob- 
lems of prognostic indices. 

Analysis of the present findin 
gests that normally 
neurotic outp 


gs sug- 
productive psycho- 


atients utilize different 
defensive patterns when compared 


with the defenses used by psycho- 
neurotic outpatients who give under- 
productive protocols. The nature of 
the prognosis seems to depend on the 
adequacy with which the patients in 
each group are defending against their 
underlying conflicts. For the under- 
productive group, a good treatment 
history seems to characterize those 
patients who have some inner re- 
sources and mature fantasy life to 
compensate, as it were, for their with- 
drawal from interpersonal living. For 
the normally productive group, whose 
members seem to be using productiv- 
ity and interaction with the environ- 
ment partly in the service of defense, 


ic Signi : "рт tive Rorschach 
Prognostic Significance of the Underproductive 


the nature of treatment history seems a 
related to the degree to which these 
interactions are characterized by aleg 
tive sensitivity and display. Тш 
within each group, those рапепи 
whose defenses are operating most n 
cessfully seem to do best in treatment. 
The nature and success of these de- 
fenses, however, is reflected ашу 
entially аз а function of the Xr. 
productivity - underproductivity dic 
otomy. 


The conclusions drawn from the V 
sults of this analysis must be limite 
because of the lack of cross-validation. 
Since the results of this study уе 
obtained without independent "E 
cation, ultimate validation must e 
pend upon confirmation Dawes ДЕ 
groups. The present results have 2d h 
described to facilitate further "pe. 
upon which the determination of the 
prognostic value must rest. 


"Еу N 


SUMMARY 


A group of forty-six psychoneurolt 
outpatients was divided into four el 
groups on the basis of treatment e 
tory and Rorschach productivi! d 
While only education, as measur 

Y grades completed, discriminate’ 

etween those patients with eee 
treatment histories and those patie? А 
With poor treatment histories for bots 
the normally productive and under 
productive groups, several {абы 
emerged as prognostic indices in b re 
underproductive group which bxc 
different from similarly obtained pi i 
dices in the normally product!“ 1 
group. Within the underproducU" 
Broup, a good treatment history s 
acterized the least guarded int s 
viduals, and those with the grear y 
degree of available inner resource 
and fantasy living. Within the до 
mally productive group, on the other 
hand, a good treatment history char 
acterized those individuals with % 
higher level of education and {ш 
tioning intelligence, and those in^ n 
viduals who are able to deal ka 
interpersonal situations most ¢xt¢! 


Ow 
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sively, Because the results of the pres- 
a stud y indicate that different 
n ors are related to therapeutic out- 
ome in the normally productive 
ae as compared with the under- 
R сие groups, it is suggested that 
DEUM productivity may need to 
E re carefully controlled in studies 
Csigned to formulate prognostic in- 
dices, 
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Thematic Apperception as a Measure of the Hunger Drive! 


SEYMOUR EPSTEIN and RICHARD SMITH 
University of Massachusetts 


The present study has the followin; 
aims: (a) to determine whether the- 
matic apperception can distinguish 
between a satiated control group and 
a mildly hungry experimental group 
when neither has reason to suspect the 
study is food-related, and (b) to invest- 
gate the validity of several scores of 
thematic apperception as measures of 
hunger. Although the hunger drive is 
not particularly meaningful clinically, 
it has the advantage that it can be con- 
trolled experimentally and may pro- 
vide a baseline for the investigation 
of more complex drives. 


A search through the literature re- 
veals but one study on thematic apper- 
ception and hunger (1). This study 
involved a comparison of Ss (subjects) 
who had not eaten for 1, 4, and 16 
hours. It was found that although 
total number of food-related responses 
failed to distinguish the groups, cer- 
tain sub-scores did. With increased 
hunger there was an increase in food- 
deprivation themas, need for food, 
and activity in which Obstacles to 
securing food were overcome. At the 
same time, a decrease in goal activity 
(ie. eating) and friendly press oc- 
curred. Certain limitations in the 
Study require its condusions to be 
considered with caution. For one, with 
but a single exception, significant re- 
sults were obtained only for the 16- 
hour deprivation period, which had 
been induced by confining Navy Ss to 
barracks. Considering that the Ss had 
reason to suspect the study was food- 
related, this factor, rather than 
hunger, may have determined the re- 
sults. In this connection, it is of 
interest that the 4-hour experimental 


1 This research was supported in “part by a 
grant from the Research Council of the 
University of Massachusetts which provided 
funds for the junior author, 


group, which had no reason to nip 
the nature of the study, was a 
ferentiated from the 1-hour N 
group only by a single measure, Atte 
food. Although the authors рау i fe 
attention to this finding, it is E 

Score which is closest to the мш 
system (13), and suggests that a 
system deserves further exploratis 
A further limitation is that the Е 
(experimenters) knew which hunga 
group each protocol belonged to 4 

the time of scoring. 


A serious problem in methodolgy 
occurs in working with the honga 
drive in that it is generally not p ut 
sible to induce deprivation wither 
requesting or somehow making e. 
refrain from eating, This prose Md 
invariably offers clues as to the пари 
ОЁ the study. Generally it is tee 
that this variable is unimportant nr. 
no effort is made to control 1002 а 
than to give misleading directions. о 
one study there was even a delibera 
attempt to induce a “food set” in the 
€xperimental group but not in hip 
control group (9). If the relations i 
between the hunger drive and certa 1 
mental activities are to be understoor” 
it is necessary for future work to СО y 
trol for the constant bias induced, at 
such methodology. The least cae 
could be done would be to investiga 7 
the effect of giving an alternate сои 
trol group information that the stud) 
1s related to hunger, 


g : he 
„Опе way of circumventing oe 
difficulty associated with specific 5 
tow, 


ard experiments on food depriv? 
tion is to test Ss at different interv? 
between regular meals. This, of cours | 
has the disadvantage that it deals one 
with very modest hunger. On t7 
other hand, a few studies on percer. 
tion have obtained positive Пай. 
with such a technique (8, 9, 15, 


5 


| 


9 


Sry Tps 
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0 ауре that their results were partly 
with E сз of anticipation associated 
s ppranching meal time rather 
cme m needs (8, 16). However, 
ш e indicates that hunger is 
menos y social learning, and no 
CM NE 1 problem is indicated 
dee Б as it is kept in mind in the 
pretation of the results. 


METHOD 


Bie Le were 59 male students en- 
Pure е m introductory psychology 
setis Ge the University of Massachu- 
Schedules the total group, 32 had 
гей S which allowed them to be 
schedules 1:00 P.M. and 27 had 
tested iy Which allowed them to be 
Бе 7 а p P.M. The groups will 
control E. to, respectively, as the 
ig wa nd hungry groups. After test- 
md fle шшр, a questionnaire 
eaten his our indicating when S had 
eaten ма " meal, whether he had 
чий шар А since, and what his 
le p rating of his hunger was at 
S eimi 'The data from seven 
meal sn; uy Ss who had between- 
tota] of 20 реа discarded, leaving a 
b wd s in the hungry group and 
foams differen group. Highly sig- 
in their И erences between the groups 
Oira dE of subjective hunger 
testing d the assumption that the 
data репо made a difference. All 
isa wi re coded so that the Es had no 
hich records they were scoring. 


ree аппа thematic apperception 
t cies е group method described by 

lowed n and McClelland (1) was fol- 
mius the exception that four 
‘or d ma лег than five were allowed 
tom the g. The pictures were taken 
Ymond standard TAT (13), the 

Bom Picture-Story Test (17), and 
Sncies DUE magazines. Ттапѕраг- 
Screen КОП made and projected on a 
the © ollowing is a description of 
Code pen pictures, preceded by their 
ADS ers, in order of presentation: 

dest With a cigarette in his mouth is 

еер tie OS and appears to be i 

background. t. nickelodeon is in the 
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B. A young man is walking from one room 
toward another. The shadow of a wom- 
an’s figure is visible. On a table off to 
the side is a lamp, clock, and dish of 
fruit, none of which is prominent in the 
projection (Symonds picture A 6). 

C. A boy is sitting at a table on which 
there is a candle and a wooden bowl 
with a spoon in it. The picture is in 
deep shades of gray, giving it a somber 
appearance. 

D. A woman is clutching a man as if re- 
straining him (TAT picture 4). 

E. A young woman is holding a frankfurter 
to the mouth of a young man. They are 
seated at a table laden with food. Both 
are smiling. 

F. A dimly illumined figure is leaning 
against a lamp post (TAT picture 20). 

G. The pensive face of a young boy with 
dark eyes is staring into space. He is 
dressed shabbily and his face is smudged. 

H. Two figures are walking along a dirt 
road approaching a gate. 

The themas were scored in several 
different ways. For one, all the scoring 
categories described by Atkinson and 
McClelland (1), with the exception of 
hostility and anxiety, neither of which 
they found promising, were investi- 
gated. In addition, three other scores 
were introduced. Following is a de- 
scription of all scores, the Atkinson 
and McClelland scores being described 
briefly as a fuller description is avail- 
able elsewhere (1): 

Atkinson and McClelland Scores 


Food imagery — Àny reference relating to 


food or eating. И: 
‘ood thema — Food getting or enjoying ac- 


tivities are central to the plot. 
Deprivation thema—Deprivation of food is 


central to the plot. 
Other themas—Food imagery occurs but is 


not central to the plot. 
Need food — Someone in the story states 


that he desires food. 

Food deprivation — Deprivation of food oc- 
curs, but is not necessarily central to plot. 

Instrumental activity — Activity is aimed at 
getting food (If) or at removing deprivation 
(14) which is successful (+), unsuccessful 
—) or of unknown outcome (0). 

Goal activity — Someone is eating, will eat 
after the action, or has just finished eating. 

Phantasy — Someone is dreaming or phan- 
tasying about getting food. 
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Wish-fulfillment — Someone's need for food 
is satisfied by fortunate circumstances rather 
than by his own efforts. 


Substitution — Some other need is satisfied 
in place of hunger. 


Friendly press — Someone is invited to eat 
or helped to get food. 


Murray Need Food 


This score is an adaptation of the 
Murray scoring system (13) to the 
hunger drive. It involves a global 
judgment of the strength of the story 
teller's need for food based upon the 
intensity of the hero's need, impor- 
tance of food to the plot, frequency 
with which food or hunger are men- 
tioned, and duration. Although Mur- 
ray recommends a weighting system of 
1-5, in the present study weights of 
1-3 were used as they could be judged 
more objectively and were deemed 
adequate [or measuring group dil- 
ferences. A basic weight of 1 was 
assigned to the slightest indication of 
hunger (e.g. “The boy is eating."), of 
2 when moderate hunger could be 
inferred (e.g. “He would like to eat 
as it is supper time."), and of 3 when 
strong hunger could be inferred (e.g. 
“He will have to find something to 
eat or starve."). The basic weight was 
then modified by taking into account 
centrality, frequency, and duration. 


Additional Scores 


Hunger of hero—This score is simi- 
lar to Murray Need Food in that 
it is a weighted measure which 
takes into account the hero. It 
differs in that it is scored nega- 
tively as well as positivi 
considers no f. 
the inferred h 


ely and 
actors other than 


unger of the hero, 


Following are the standards for 
assigning weight. 
=3: 


Despite coercion the hero will not 
eat or the outcome js 


uncertain 
(e.g. “She 


insists that he eat his 

supper or be confined to his room, 
He will not eat it”), 

—2: The hero displays a moderate ten- 
dency to avoid eating or to find food 


unappealing. He will eat if coerced 
but will not enjoy the food (e.g. 


ey Drive 
Thematic Apperception as a-Measure of the Hunger Dri 


“He is not hungry, but she makes 
im eat it”). b 
: The p : a slight tendency 
to avoid eating, but eats Sommet ин 
without coercion (e.g. "He eats par 
of his dinner and falls asleep Over 
it"). ч : 
0: cu аенын of the hero to m 
indicated (c.g. "Hc is looking at th 
food on the table."). fie 
1: The hero is less hungry than d 
degree of hunger normally exper 
at meal time. This weight was ee 
signed when the hero was пате 
between-meal snack or was simp'y 
described as eating a meal with E 
mention of hunger (eg. “He 1 
ing. ). а 
The pi is moderately hungry: at 
a level that would be expected ИП 
mediately before meal time. Га 
weight was assigned when the us 
was described as cating a regu'a 
meal and there was some indication 


ro 


that he was enjoying it or ШИ 
(ag. “It is supper time, and һе 
hungry.”). Р 

5: Т he hero is hungrier than before à 
regular meal. A strong desire d 
some real deprivation is indicate 
(eg. "He must eat before long 
he will starve to death."). 


Appealingness of food—This score H 
similar to Hunger of hero in that 
is a weighted measure and is ee 
negatively as well as positively. T 
essence of the score is the de 
termination of how desireable the 
particular food described is. - d 
though the score is partly a functio? 
of the hunger of the hero, the nen 
Ог a separate score was india 
by stories, mainly to picture C, a 
which the hero was hungry but dic 
not like the food available. Follow 
ing are the standards for assigning 
weights: 


9. 
—3: 


The food is described as of Por! 
quality and will not be eaten ae 
spite coercion or real hunger, ог CU 
outcome is uncertain (e.g. "He W! $ 
not eat this awful food, but dream 
of a decent meal.”). 11 
The food is distasteful, but it wi! 
be eaten by someone who is boot 
or coerced (eg, "He would П Т 
something better to eat, but is У© 


—2: 
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hungry and takes what he can get."). 

К he food is slightly unappealing, 

ut some of it will be eaten with- 

out undue hunger or coercion (e.g. 

His father will give his unfinished 

| meal to the dog."). 

0: ‘There is no indication of whether 
the food is appealing or unappeal- 
ing (e.g. "The boy is seated in front 

1: of a bowl of food.”). 

: The food is normally acceptable 
(e.g. “The boy is eating his sup- 
per."). 

2: The food is of a fairly desireable 
lype to a normally hungry person 
or an ordinary food to a hungry 
person, (e.g. "The boy is eating а 

5 tasty meal"). 

3: The food is very appealing. Either 
it is a particularly desireable food 
fe а moderately hungry person or a 
fairly desireable food to a very 
hungry person (e.g. "He can't wait 
to taste the delicious pie she has 
i made for him."). 

n б to obtain the final scores 

beer apperception, both £s in- 
ui y scored 10 records selected 

cussed sey Discrepancies were dis- 
ing Paci examples of difficult scor- 

Buidd F ems were taken down as 

records ш further scoring. These 

tion a те omitted in the computa- 
this, a iability figures. Following 
1 Es independently scored the 


T 
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remainder of the records. Finally dis- 
crepancies were resolved by discussion, 
the more conservative score being 
selected whenever agreement could 
not be reached. 


RESULTS 


Interscorer reliability. In order to 
determine interscorer reliability it 
was necessary to treat the weighted 
scores differently from the unweighted 
scores, as the latter did not have 
sufficient range to permit the computa- 
tion of Pearson product-moment cor- 
relation coefficients, as did the former. 
A measure of percent agreement was 
computed for the unweighted scores 
by dividing the number of agreements 
in a scoring category by the number 
of times the category had been scored 
by at least опе E. In Table I it can 
be seen that the weighted scores 
produce fairly high coefficients, rang- 
ing from .93 to .96, despite their 
relatively global and inferential char- 
acteristics. On the other hand, the un- 
weighted scores, although involving 
only a judgment of presence or ab- 
sence, are sometimes relatively un- 
reliable (see Table 1I). One reason for 
this finding is the low frequency of 
occurrence of some scores. A second 


y Groups Above Median 


A 
BLE I. Percentage of Ss in Control and Hungry V 
1 Cards Combined 


Four-hour 
Chi- 


ГАТ Score о Depriv 
es гее- Breakin riv. 
Non sci Gent Point : (N=20) Square 
ie Ld paven Scores 
"0041 im 98%, оз "m 65 2.4 
88%, 1-2 56 5 - 
94% 1-9 47 45 
50% 0-1 16 30 
Ne 92%, 0-1 56 90 
Fo, 83%, 0-1 20 60 
ns 76 0-1 5 55 
S Era 0-1 51 0 
G edP 98 35 
о; 50% 0-1 A^ 33 
ue 94%, 1-2 63 ү 
Жары, 3 50 45 
меней Ѕсогеѕ BITS i 
t + T 
red need-food. 95 3-4 53 65 -— 
Аррест ОЁ hero.. 93 3-4 1 60 1.85 
1-2 50 |) w 


alingness of food. r= 96 


Note: Only chi-square values 516 


ater than 1.0 are reported. 


** Significant at the .02 level. 
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consideration is that scoring presence 
or absence results in either complete 
agreement or disagreement, be 
with weighted scores discrepancies о 
more than one interval rarely oc- 
curred. When all unweighted scores 
are pooled, a figure of 86% agreement 
is obtained which compares favorably 
with the 75-80% agreement reported 
by Atkinson and McClelland (1). Con- 
sidering that final scores were deter- 
mined by agreement between both 
Es, all reliability figures can be as- 
sumed to be minimal. 


Results on all pictures combined. 
Scores were first obtained for all pic- 
tures treated as a whole, To evaluate 
differences between the hungry and 
control groups, pooled frequency dis- 
tributions were obtained for each 
score. A cutting point as close to the 
median as possible was established, 
and the number of Ss in each group 
above and below this point was de- 
termined. Chisquare tests of inde- 
pendence were then computed, Yate's 
Correction being used whenever ex- 
pected frequencies of five Or less 
occurred, The following scores could 
not be investigated because too few 
examples were elicited: Phantasy, 
Wish-fulfillment, Substitution, Instru. 
mental activity of doubtful or unsuc- 
cessful outcome or aimed at removing 
deprivation. The findings are sum. 
marized in Table I, where it can be 
seen that there is a non-significant 
tendency for the hungry group to tell 
more stories with food imagery than 
the control group (p=.15). The only 
score which differentiates the groups 
significantly is Other thema, which is 
scored when food-imagery is incidental 
to the plot, and on which the hungry 
group received a higher score than the 
control group (.01 level), As for stories 
in which food is central to the plot, 
the two groups are almost identical. 
Consequently, the tendency for the 
hungry group to give more total food- 
imagery than the control group is a 
function of an increase in weak food 
responses. 


ч dve 
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From Atkinson and McClelland’s 
findings (1), it would be expected bs 
the hungry group would sends н 
an increase in Deprivation themes 
Need food, and Instrumental activity 
successful in overcoming перроне 
апа а decrease in Goal activity ап 
Friendly press. None of these Он 
in the present study significantly ST 
ferentiates the hungry and contr re 
groups. The first two scores a gene 
the groups in the expected directi | 
the third score could not be уана 
the fourth score separates the aa 
in the Opposite direction, and on cd 
last score the groups are almost ider 
cal. Considering that not all a 
predict in the manner found „Эу 
Atkinson and McClelland, (ш 
them into the composite score they 
recommend is not indicated. T 

None of the weighted measures 1 
Table I differentiates the groups SE 
nificantly, but in all cases the hungry 
group obtains a higher score than t > 
control group. The score that ш ; 
approaches significance (p—.18) еа 
56515 a greater tendency for the hung 
Broup to attribute hunger to the her 
in its stories than the control group. 

The effect of stimulus-releuancy 
Stimulus-relevance, or poe 
Was investigated by determining t^? 
percent of Ss who gave food uan 
responses on each card. The теза. 
аге as follows: card A: 22%, card T 
8%, card С: 73%, card D: 3%, card 4 

8%, card F: 2%, card С: 25%, pes 
H: 29%. It is apparent that two P 
tures, C and E, account for most Ji 
the food imagery. Considering that Б 
other scoring categories were ma 
than Food-imagery in frequency, ar 
above figures are not entirely rep т 
sentative of the other scores. FO 


example, picture E elicited themas x. 
Which food was central to the plo 
from 67% of the Ss and picture E 
from 47%, of the Ss, indicating a 
the two pictures differ more in Cent’ 
themas than they do in Food-image’y: 
All pictures other than С and 


Sis \ re 
elicited so few examples of all sco 
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TABLE П. Percentage of Ss in Control and Hungry Groups Above Cutting 
Point as Related to Picture-pull of Thematic Apperception Cards 


TAT s Depriva- Chi-Square for Differ- 
AT Scores tion Picture-Pull ences between Groups 
N Group Low Med. High Low Med. High 
9n-weighted Scores 
Food imagery. doa F4 5 9 9.935 
Food Geritral............. d 0 r Рае 2.04 
4-Hour 5 5 
Food (еа. 4 Hour di n "hen 221 
-Hour 25 45 
Deprivation thema... Four ay 6 2 1.27} 
-Hour 25 $ 2 
Other thema, Hour EA 19 JASE unos 1.65+ 
-Hour 2 3 
Need food 1-Hour 25 9 3.09 
!-Hour 30 15 
Food deprivation... EA EE но QUÀ. Lucien) 
4-Hour 2; - 
Instrumental activity... ion ib : Hort 
Successful... { UE ? 1.654 
4-Hour — 3 
Со; Ns Ж " 50 87 2 
al CUE Ot ааа Hour 15 85 1.02 
Friendly Каны... Гой 17 e SET “= Mi 
Weighted Scores 
M " -Hour 56 72 $07 sam 5.10* 
Urray need food.. о 3 n 40 3.07 E i 
Hunger ОЁ һего.............. Баш: a x #05 qus дал 
9 - à g ai о 3.91 
Appealingness of food... l-Hour 31 a 288 124 3.20 


ор 4-Hour 55 
ever a Only chi-square values greater than 1.0 are rep tl. Yates 
10 leva Expected frequency of five or less occurred. А chi-square 
Ši el; 1.64 at the .20 level. 
++. gi8hificant at the 05 level. 
4 yenificant at the .001 level. 
Ate's correction was used. 


correction was used when- 


rted. Yate's was 
A ch of 9.71 is significant at the 


th; | qu А - 
) mn after determining that they did scores give ср = сер а ee 
th Predict in opposite directions, high picture-pul. 


Measure 5 combined into а single 
i erie Taking all scores into con- 
high, 10n, card E may be classified as 
Cards ex Cas moderate, and all other 
Picture: IO in stimulus-relevance or 
t, able П presents the results for the 
Score,» апа control groups on all 
Pul) "ranged according to picture- 
fingi, 15 apparent that significant 
When 85 emerge which did not appear 
The Picture-pull was not considered. 
eason for this is that several 


differentiate the groups 
, and will not be con- 
Total food-imagery is 
significantly higher (.05 level) for the 
hungry group on cards low in picture- 
pull. That this result is an outcome of 
the hungry group telling more stories 
where food enters only incidentally is 
indicated by the highly significant 
findings (.001 level) on Other. thema 
and the lack of differentiation by 
themas where food is central to the 
plot. The same conclusion is indicated 


pull fails to 
on any score, 
sidered further. 
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' by the responses to high picture pull, 
where the hungry group, relative to 
the control group, gives more беш 
in which food is incidental (p=.20) 
and fewer themas in which food is 
central (p—.13) to the plot. It thus 
appears that the hungry group 
tends to under-respond to strong stim- 
ulus cues and to over-respond to weak 
ones. This accounts for che one sig- 
nificant finding when all pictures 
were combined, i.e., Other thema can 
indicate either an over-response to a 
weak stimulus or an under-response to 
a strong stimulus. 

Further evidence supporting the 
above conclusion is offered by the 
three weighted scores, In every case 
the hungry group obtained a higher 
score on low picture-pull and a lower 
score on high picture-pull than the 
control group. The results, as evalu- 
ated by chi-square, approach signifi- 
cance in all instances and reach sig- 
nificance for Murray need food (.05 
level) and Hunger of hero (.001 level) 
on high picture-pull (Table D. A 
more effective test of the differential 
response of the two groups to different 
extremes of picture-pull was made by 
а double-classification analysis of vari- 
ance. In order to keep the cells equal, 
excessive Ss in the control group were 
dropped by eliminating those with the 
highest subjective hunger ratings. To 
correct for the skewness of the dis- 
tributions and the resultant correla- 
tion between means and variances, all 
distributions were transformed by 
adding .5 to the raw scores and extract- 
ing the square route of the sum. For 
reasons that will be apparent below, 
algebraic signs were disregarded in 
the score Appealingness of food. 'The 
results were such that no significant 
differences were found between the 
groups when picture-pull was not 
taken into account. However, on all 
three measures the interaction. be- 

tween hunger and picture-pull was 

significant beyond the .01 level. The 
direction of the means was consistent 
with the conclusions arrived at from 
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the chi-square analyses. Namely, the 
hungry group obtained higher scores 
than the contro] group in responding 
to low picture-pull and lower scores 
in responding to high picture-pull. 
Two weighted scores, Hunger of 
Hero and Appealingness of food, in- 
clude both positive and negative ends 
of a continum. It is of interest to 
examine these further, treating the 
negative and positive ends separately, 
to determine whether stories about 
unhungry heros and unappealing food 
predict in the opposite direction from 
stories about hungry heros and appeal- 
ing food. On Hunger of hero, nega- 
tive scores occur only on card C, the 
card with moderate picture-pull, The 
hungry and control groups give the 
same proportion of negative, neutral, 
and positive scores on this measure. 
On Appealingness of Food, negative 
Scores occur both on card C and on 
card E. A comparison on card C of 
the percent of control and hungry Ss, 
in that order, who give each type of 
response is as follows: negative re- 
sponses — 28%, vs. 25%; neutral re- 
sponses— 38% vs. 55%; positive re- 
sponses — 34% vs 20%. There is thus 
à nonsignificant tendency for the 
hungry group to give more neutral 
and fewer positive responses than the 
control group. A comparison on card 
E, the card highest in picture-pull, of 
the responses of control and hungry 
Ss, in that order, is as follows: nega- 
tive responses — 16% vs, 5%; neutral 
responses — 12%, vs, 2507 positive re- 
sponses — 72%, vs, 70%. There is 
apparently a nonssignificant tendency 
for the hungry group to give more 
neutral and fewer negative responses 
than the control group, If the fre- 
quency in the neutral category is ex- 
panded to include 


o very weak negative 
and positive responses (ie, —] to 
-Fl) rather than only responses 


scored zero, 35%, of the control group 
and 70% of the hungry group falls 
into the neutral category, yielding a 
chi-square of 5.20, which is significant 
at the .05 level of confidence. It may 
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be concluded that the hungry group 
tends to give excessive neutral re- 
sponses in its stories to pictures of 
high picture-pull, and that this re- 
action, rather than an increase in 
negative responses, is the reason for 
its low score on Appealingness of 
Food. И 

An inspection of Table П reveals 
non-significant tendencies for the 
hungry group relative to the control 
group to give more responses to pic- 
tures low in picture-pull which indi- 
cate a need for food, food deprivation, 
and activity related to the acquisition 
and consumption of food. Need food 
is one of the few scores on which the 
hungry group gives more responses 
than the control group at all levels of 
picture-pull, although only for low 
picture-pull is significance approached 
(p=.08). To a picture high in picture- 
pull which portrays friendly press, the 
hungry group tends to give fewer 
themas dealing with friendly press 
than the control group. This finding 
is consistent with other scores indicat- 
ing that the hungry group under- 
responds to high picture-pull. 


Phenomenological Hunger 

On the basis of ratings of subjective 
hunger, Ss were divided into a phe- 
nomenologically hungry group and a 
control group, the former containing 
19 Ss, the latter 33 Ss. All comparisons 
made for the hungry and control 
groups as determined by time since 
last meal were repeated for the groups 
divided according to phenomenologi- 
cal hunger. The results were almost 
identical and need not be presented. 
The similarity in findings can be 
accounted for by a tetrachoric correla- 
tion of .85 between phenomenological 
hunger and time without food. 


Discussion 


Stimulus and drive dimensions, A 
finding of considerable interest in the 
present investigation is that when all 
Pictures were combined, the resultant 
Scores were relatively ineffective in 
differentiating the hungry and control 
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net response 
tendency 


STRENGTH OF RESPONSE TENDENCY 


STIMULUS-RELEVANCE 


Ficure 1. Tendencies to express and 
inhibit responses to a projective tech- 
nique as a function of need-relevance 
of the stimulus cues. 

(Net response tendency refers only to the in- 
crement or decrement associated with the 
drive state itself. The overall likelihood of a 
need-relevant response is a function of the 
normal expectancy associated with the degree 
of stimulus-relevance involved plus the drive- 
related increment or decrement.) 


groups, but when the pictures were 
divided according to picture-pull high- 
ly significant differences emerged. 
Relative to the control group, the 
hungry group over-responded to pic- 
tures low in picture-pull and under- 
responded to high picture-pull. This 
latter finding suggests that even slight 
hunger is associated with an inhibitory 
reaction, which is somewhat surprising 
considering that the hunger drive is 
not normally associated with guilt, A 
theoretical approach that can account 
for the findings is suggested by Mil- 
lers view on displacement (12). An 
adaptation of this approach to projec- 
tive techniques is presented in Fig. 1. 
In this figure, the gradient of projec- 
tive expression is represented as less 
steep than the gradient of inhibition.? 


2 Since writing this article it has come to the 
authors’ attention that Auld recommends a 
similar approach (2). However, whereas Auld 
relates inhibition to unacceptable needs, the 
present approach relates inhibition to autis- 
tic expression of physiological drive states. 
Whether inhibition of acquired drives which 
are not socially disapproved occurs remains 
for further work to determine. In either 
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The net response tendency associated 
with the drive-state, indicated by the 
discrepancy between expressive and 
inhibitory tendencies, is seen to in- 
crease as stimulus relevance increases 
up to its maximum at point b. After 
point b, net response tendency de- 
creases up to point c, where it is zero, 
and thereafter becomes increasingly 
negative. The points correspond to 
what was found in the present study. 
The pictures low in picture-pull, to 
which the hungry group gave more 
food responses than the control group, 
can be considered to fall between 
points a and c. The picture of moder- 
ate picture-pull, to which the hungry 
group responded no differently from 
the control group, can be considered 
to fall at point c. The picture of high 
picture-pull, to which the hungry 
group gave fewer food responses than 
the control group, can be considered 
to fall between points c and d. Atkin- 
son and McClelland's findings (1) are 
consistent with the above formulation 
in that they found that on pictures of 
relatively low picture-pull, a 16-hour 
deprivation group obtained higher 
scores than a ]-hour deprivation 
group, but the results were opposite 
on pictures which depicted goal ac- 
tivity. It remains to be determined 
whether high picture-pull alone is 
sufficient to induce inhibitory ге- 


actions, or whether goal-activity must 
be portrayed. 


A number of studies have reported 
that, holding the stimulus constant, 
with increasing hunger, food responses 
increase for a brief period and then 
decrease (9, 16, 18). In a study which 
continued the deprivation period 
through semi-starvation, it was found 
that food-responses were no greater at 
the end of the starvation period than 
following satiation (6). As a result of 
such findings, several investigators 
have postulated that the hunger drive 
is associated with reactions of both an 


event, it is apparent that so 
of a drive should res 
the gradient of inhibi 


cial 
ult in a hei 
ition. 


disapproval 
ightening of 
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expression 


QE inhibition 


STRENGTH OF RESPONSE TENDENCY 


*— —— STIMULUS- RELEVANCE 


Ficure 2. Tendencies to express and 

inhibit responses to a projective tech- 

nique as a function of need-relevance 

of the stimulus cues at two levels of 
drive strength. 


autistic and realistic nature, the for- 
mer being dominant at low intensities 
of hunger and the latter at high in- 
tensities (18). In terms of the theo- 
retical framework of the present study, 
autistic reaction is analogous to pro- 
jective expression and realistic reac- 
tion to the inhibition of such expres- 
sion.? In Fig. 2, drive states of differ- 
ent intensities are depicted. For sim- 
plicity, the more intense drive is rep- 
resented by an equal heightening of 
the expressive and inhibitory grad- 
ients. Other assumptions, such that 
the inhibitory gradient would be 
raised higher slope become 


Or its 
steeper, would equally well account 
5 apparent in Fig. 2 


for the facts. It i 
that for the higher drive state, the 
e inhibitory and ex- 


point at which th 
pressive gradients intersect is further 
indicating that net in- 


to the right, 
Occur to more re- 


hibitory responses 
mote stimuli. Holding the stimulus 
point d is seen to be asso- 


constant, 
ciated with a net inhibitory tendency 


“The view taken in this paper is consistent 
with the formulations of psychoanalytic ego- 
psychology on the relationship between drive 
states to thinking, Rapaport, as a represen- 
tative of this approach, explains thinking as 
a hierarchic interaction of drive-oriented 


primary process and reality-oriented sec- 
ondary process, (14) : 


ag 
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for the higher drive and a net expres- 
sive tendency for the lower drive. On 
the other hand, if a more remote stim- 
ulus is selected, as at point b, the ex- 
pressive tendency is greater for the 
higher drive than for the lower one. 
If sufficiently high drive states were 
represented, stimulus b would also 
finally elicit net inhibitory reactions. 
In short, the amount of deprivation at 
‘which a falling off of food responses 
occurs is dependent upon the nature 
of the stimulus. This may explain the 
lack of agreement in studies which 
have used different stimuli. 


. Why should the gradient of inhibi- 
tion be steeper than the gradient of 
expression? A clue is afforded by the 
finding that inhibitory reactions can 
be induced either by a weak drive and 
a strong stimulus or, as reported in 
the literature, by a strong drive and a 
Weak stimulus. In that the strong 
drive serves as a cue-producing re- 
sponse (4), both findings reduce to 
the same principle. Namely, inhibi- 
tory reactions are more dependent 
Upon cues than expressive reactions, 
Or, in other words, for a constant 
change in stimulus cues, inhibition 
can be expected to vary more than 
€Xpression. In addition, it may be con- 
Sidered that hunger, as а physiolog- 
ically anchored reaction, is less depen- 
dent upon learning than is inhibition. 
That inhibition is based upon a high- 
er order of conditioning than autistic 
€xpression is also supported by evi- 
dence that under extreme deprivation 
the inhibitory gradient breaks down 
and autistic expression becomes dom- 
Mant (3). 


It is self-evident that an individual's 
ability to inhibit expression of his 
drives and impulses is of considerable 
Importance to the effectiveness of his 
adjustment, (Within the confines of 
the present experiment, it would be 
Punishing for a college student to ex- 
Perience fantasies about food at a 
time when he cannot eat, and it would 
Even be more inappropriate for him to 
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permit the need to influence his re- 
sponses to external stimuli.) Consid- 
ering that inhibition is so basic to ad- 
justment, it is reasonable to assume it 
is a highly over-learned reaction not 
dependent upon verbal awareness, In 
this connection, it would be of inter- 
est to investigate individual differ- 
ences in ability to inhibit reactions to 
hunger and to determine how general 
such control is for other drives, par- 
ticularly ones associated with guilt 
and repression. A second problem to 
be investigated is whether acquired 
drives that are not normally socially 
disapproved of are associated with in- 
hibitory gradients.* 

Response characteristics. The score 
which least demonstrated the effect of 
inhibition was the number of stories 
in which food entered only incident- 
ally. On the other hand, the score 
most affected by inhibition involved 
direct projection of hunger unto the 
hero. These findings suggest that the 
nature of the response must be taken 
into account in representing gradients 
of inhibition and expression. In that 
direct and strong responses are the 
ones that produce the strongest need- 
relevant cues, it is not surprising that 
these are the ones most subject to in- 
hibition. A finding of some interest is 
that defensiveness tended to be mani- 
fested by constriction rather than reac- 
tion-formation. Had predictions been 
made on the latter basis, they would 
have been in the opposite direction 
from the true state of affairs. It re- 
mains for future work to explore sys- 
tematically expressive and inhibitory 


+McClelland et al (10) report some prelim- 

inary work on n Achievement as related to 
picture cues. They found that pictures of 
different cue-value separated low and high 
n Achievement groups equally well. This 
would suggest either that inhibitory grad- 
ients do not normally apply to socially ac- 
ceptable acquired drives, such as n Achieve- 
ment, or that the range of cues and the 
strength of need investigated were not suffi- 
cient to arouse inhibitory reactions on a 
broad enough scale. The authors do cite evi- 
dence in support of inhibitory reactions in 
some cases. 
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gradients as a function of different re- 
sponse measures. И 

The results in the present study did 
not correspond with Atkinson and Mc- 
Clelland's findings on types of re- 
sponse that are most directly asso- 
ciated with hunger. This may have 
been a result of any of the following 
differences: (a) the conclusions of the 
Atkinson and McClelland study were 
based mainly on 16 hours of depriva- 
tion as opposed to 4 hours in the pres- 
ent study, and there is reason to sus- 
pect that different relationships hold 
at different levels of drive, (b) dif- 
ferent stimuli were used, and it has 
been indicated that such differences 
can account for reliable results in op- 
posite directions, (c) Atkinson and 
McClelland knew which groups the 
records belonged to while scoring 
them, and it is possible that uncon- 
scious bias entered, and (d) Ss in the 
Atkinson and McClelland study had 
reason to suspect the study was food- 
related. 

The three weighted scores investi- 
gated all approached or reached sig. 
nificance when picture-pull was taken 
into account, and all had relatively 
high reliability coefficients, Appar- 
ently, if a dimension is carefully de- 
fined, weighted scores involving infer- 
ence and global judgment need not 
be overly subjective, In regard to the 
hunger drive, the 


ighted 
у separated the 
d upon the as- 
ry teller directly 


groups was one base 
sumption that the sto 
projected his need 


| е State unto the 
heroes of his stories, Tt should be pos- 
sible in the future, by investigatin 


hunger at various levels 
with known stimulus di 
develop m 
tions abou 


and working 
1 mensions, to 
ore meaningful generaliza- 
t response characteristics, 

Implications for TAT interpretation 


To the extent that the results and 
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theoretical formulations of the pres- 
ent study can be generalized to other 
needs and intensities, the following 
generalizations for interpreting TATs 
are indicated: 

(1) Drive states are associated with 
a heightening of the generalization 
gradient which results in increased 
need-related responses to pictui.'s 
which are relatively low in need-rele- 
vance. The stronger the drive, the 
weaker are the stimulus cues neces- 
sary to elicit drive-related responses 

(2) Drive states are associated with 
inhibitory reactions, 
plies most strongly to strong stimulu 
cues, to strong drives states, and to 
strong latent responses. From this it 
follows that (a) weak need-related re- 
sponses are more apt to gain expre: 
sion than strong ones, and (b) the 
stronger the drive, the weaker are the 
stimulus-cues necessary to elicit de- 
fensive reactions, 

(3) The inhibitory 
function. of 
steeper than t 


gradient, as a 
need-relevant cues, is 
he expressive gradient. 
From this it follows that when the 
drive is strong it will tend to gain 
expression in a weak or disguised man- 
ner and be elicited by relatively re- 
mote stimulus situations, To highly 
need-relevant stimuli, defensive reac- 
tions, predominantly of a constricted 
type, can be anticipated, 

(4) It is im 
count the 
ture to whic 


sult in a cancelling-out process. In this 
respect, Lazarus stat 


‹ es, “For any par- 
ticular need variable like aggression, 
succorance, achievement, etc., the use 
of a well-worked-out stimulus dimen- 
sion of ambiguity could lead to the 
more accurate Specification of the 
Strength of a need and the nature of 
the ego-defense process" (7, p. 445). 
It goes without saying that the 
above Beneralizations are based upon 
a state of moderate drive and one that 
Is not socially restricted, For stronger 
drive states and ones that arouse great- 


Inhibition ap. 


> 
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er inhibition, unstable equilibria be- 
tween expressive and inhibitory ten- 
dencies can be expected, Consequent- 
_ ly, an oscillation between the two ten- 
dencies can be anticipated on occa- 
sion. The senior author recently ex- 

= perienced an example of such a proc- 
№. ess. Judging by a patient's frequent 
y ho ile comments in psychotherapy 
abut older women, it seemed likely 
Мас she was displacing feelings to- 
ward her mother, whom she described 
^» 1N а stereotyped idealized fashion. On 
‘е TAT she made only positive com- 

1 mts about mother-figures, but it was 
P^ted her stories were unduly short. 
* nally, on the last picture, a picture 
of one woman choking another (TAT 


2 


г 18 GF), she began to tell а story about 
“а daughter choking her mother be- 
, С use the latter would not give her 

freedom, then added: "I can't imagine 
Mj a child doing this to a mother, Can 
25 1 change it? ... The mother fainted 
= апа the daughter grabbed her just in 

time — just trying to hold her. The 
ё Mother had a heart attack." 


$ SUMMARY 


The present study involved an in- 
| Yestigation of the hunger drive as re- 
lated to thematic apperception. A con- 
‘Gol group (N = 32) апа a hungry 
әј Broup (N=20) were obtained by test- 
ing the former after lunch and the 
latter. before dinner. Neither group 
had reason to suspect the study was 
. elated to hunger. A specially de- 
Signed test of thematic apperception, 
, 4nd a questionnaire on hunger were 
Administered. The major findings and 
^ Conclusions are summarized below: 
‚1. The hungry and control groups 
did not differ in overall food-imagery. 
When all pictures were combined, the 
only score that significantly differen- 
y “lated the groups was one in which 


Cod or hunger was incidental to the 

| Ро, 
| 2. The necessity of working with 
. Snown stimulus dimensions was 1п- 
‚ dicated. When pictures were divided 
. "Recording to “picture-pull,” it was 
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found that the hungry group, relative 
to the control group, gave more hun- 
gerrelated responses to low picture- 
pull, fewer such responses to high pic- 
ture-pull, and did not respond differ- 
entially to moderate picture-pull. This 
finding was interpreted as an indica- 
tion that an inhibitory "realistic" 
process was operating alongside an au- 
tistic process, and could be explained 
by an adaptation of Miller's gradients 
of displacement to projective tech- 
niques, 

3. Inhibition was found to relate to 
response-produced cues as well as to 
stimulus-produced cues. It was con- 
cluded that inhibition is a function 
of need-relevant cues from three 
sources, the stimulus, the latent re- 
sponse, and the drive-state itself. 
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A Study of Reliability in Human Figure Drawings 


м9 STANLEY К. GRAHAM 
Clinical Psychology Department, Creedmoor State Hospital and Institute 
for Psychobiologic Studies, Queens Village, N. Y. 


Psychologists will admit that knowl- 
edge of the nature or structure of any 
projective technique will cause the 
subject either openly or covertly to 
distort or alter his productions to 
Some degree. It would seem at first 
glance that figure drawings are among 
the most mutable or controllable of 
Psychological measures. While they 
tend to be more direct and less sub- 
Ject to deliberate disguise than verbal 
communications (6) there is ample 
Opportunity for omission and substi- 
tution of significant elements 

lt has been said that particular 
skills in draftsmanship or artistic 
talents might obscure or diminish as- 
Pects of a drawing which would oth- 
erwise reveal significant aspects of 
personality, Whitmyre (9) found, 
Owever, that the proficiency of draw- 
ings as evaluated by art experts did 
Not relate to his dichotomy of psychi- 
“tic patients versus "normal" sub- 
Jects. 

Workers in the field agree almost 
Universally that drawings depict the 
8 ody image and the self image" (1, 
9), that fundamental personality traits 
as they are reflected in Human Figure 

rawings do not vary appreciably (3, 
A 7), and that important changes such 
со а8іпа contribute to the basic struc- 
їп ч of personality and are reflected 
.. l'écognizable elements of the draw- 
Ings (5). 

The purpose of this study was to 
SValuate the effect on the drawings of 
2 Sroup of graduate students invoked 
E ^ Systematic revelation of the pos- 

> € negative interpretations which 
Might be inferred from distortions, 
Omissions, and other imperfections 
Present in their productions. 


METHODOLOGY 
Twenty-three graduate students 


(twelve men, eleven women) in the 
School of Education at New York 
University were asked to draw a pic- 
ture of a person on a piece of white 
paper, eight and one-half by eleven 
inches, with a number two pencil. 
None of these students had had any 
previous instruction or readings rela- 
tive to the interpretations of human 
figure drawings. Following this, the 
students were given a two-hour lec- 
ture on the interpretations of human 
figure drawings. Each of the fifty-nine 
items used in the Steinman Manual! 
were touched upon and each element 
was described primarily in terms of 
its negative attributes. Thus a dis- 
torted elongated nose was interpreted 
as an attempt to compensate for 
phallic insufficiency, and an open 
mouth a sign of immature depend- 
ency needs, etc. Needless to say, the 
drawings were represented as an in- 
finitely revealing device which ap- 
peared to expose the worst aspects of 
any individual's personality. There- 
after the students were asked to make 
another drawing in the manner pre- 
viously described. 

Each drawing was scored by the 
Steinman Manual and the means of 
the two sets of drawings were evalu- 
ated by "t" test. The difference be- 
tween the means 2.1 and 2.2 respect- 
ively was found to be insignificant; 
"t" being .59 and "p" being almost 
exactly 50%. An array of subscores 
for each figure drawing was made and 


1The Steinman Manual fixes by a method 
of factor analysis numerical values to vari- 
ous portions of а drawing and other values 
to relationships between various areas, A 
more complete explanation of the technique 
by which values were assigned and the 
evaluation of reliability and validity were 
accomplished is presented in Steinman's or- 
iginal work (8) and some further studies 


by the author (2). 
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those components which illustrated 
significant deviations in the "before 
series were compared with the cor- 
responding components in the “after 
series. Six subjects out of twenty-three 
made no changes in their second 
production. In sixteen of the twenty- 
three cases there were only two 
changes in the fifty-nine ѕсогаЫе 


components. М 
Correlation between the paired 
groups yielded a Pearson “т” of .71, 


"t" being equal here to 3.33 and “р” 
equal to better than .01. In the five 
cases where many changes were 
made, there was no instance in which 
the individual score went down. In 
most cases it rose significantly. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


An attempt was made to demon- 
strate the reliability of the Human 
Figure Drawings with 23 subjects who 
— had been exposed to the possible neg- 

ative implications of interpretations 
Which might be drawn from their pro- 
duction. It was found: 


a. That the majority of the sub- 


ч made little or no change in their 
cond figure drawings after being 


enlightened as to the negative impli- 
cations which might have been drawn 
from their first productions, 

b. In those instances where radical 
changes were attempted, no subject 
was able to “improve” his production, 

с. Evaluated as a group, the means 
of the “before” and “after” drawings 
were shown to be Statistically identi- 
cal, and the correlation of paired 
drawings demonstrated a Positive re- 
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lationship significant at better than 
the 1% level of significance. 

In view of these findings, it seems 
safe to conclude that the Human Fig- 
ure Drawings continued to reflect a 
consistent picture of the self-image, 
despite attempts on the part of sub- 
jects to disguise or conceal what they 
knew or imagined to be significant 
details relative to weaknesses in their 
own personalities, 
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A Study of Ego Integration by Means of an Index of Identification 
Derived from Six TAT Cards 


is "ө LESLIE S. GROH 
ravancore Clinic and Development Centre, Melbourne, Australia? 


of D Miis pos we shall examine one 
бо Ps lems which are important 
Я ле point of view of both per- 
"Pig theory and projective psychol- 
BY, namely the problem of ego inte- 
ene More specifically we shall be 
EE with the hypotheses con- 
eg Е ego development as advanced 
for е anie Klein, who is responsible 
А ни of the latest developments in 
Psy analytic theory. It is the 
ae opinion that Klein, by ex- 
паре the use of psychoanaly to 
ES ood disorders and the psychoses, 
eo ogee competent to answer 
tient ar. concerning the develop- 
CE a integregation of the ego. 
ira believes that the earliest basis 
mi k y is the formation of good 
mor 5 internal objects. By this she 
т ни the infant perceives the 
Satis r at first as good when she 
fails я its needs, and ‘bad when she 
medi ss so. On the basis of this 
sepa E perception it builds up two 
Сг 9] imagoes or emotionally 
ji che oN systems with which 
of 2 es, and which form the basis 
bad nme. At a later stage the two 
is de а objects fuse and the outcome 
т ee for the child feels that 
B s lost the fantastically overideal- 
"c good mother figure. Yet this 
step s represents a most important 
ке vs a development, and upon its 
ing ul completion depends, accord- 
wa Klein, whether the person will 
Рт be likely to develop schizo- 

ic or paranoid tendencies. 


ore tis mechanism of splitting (as the 
i ng of the pleasant and the 
sa pleasant experiences about the 
calle 1 ersons into separate imagoes 15 
SP IER a tages O 
Hubo. epeated at several stag 


1 Е, si 
ormerly of the Observatory Clinic, Mel- 


bourne. 


development. Consequently the father 
as well as the mother figure are split 
according to both instinctual and 
moral criteria. In Klein’s view, ego 
development and consequently psy- 
chological health depend upon the 
degree to which the individual has 
succeeded in integrating into a single 
structure the various introjects or in- 
ternalized objects that he has incor- 
porated in the course of his psycho- 
logical development. 

This will depend on the number 
of internalized ‘bad’ objects, or in 
environmental terms upon the num- 
ber of significant situations in the 
life experience where the 


person’s 
frustrating and 


parents were cruel, 
restrictive, or where they have vio- 
lated the moral values which the 
child had already acquired. Identifica- 
tion with such objects would imply 
feelings of being ‘pad’, worthless, and 
since aggression from either the id or 
the super-ego is directed towards such 
objects, it arouses anxiety and guilt. 
Also, since the original relations upon 
which the internalized object is 
modelled were primarily instinctual 
in character, such a ‘bad’ object is 
also identified with the instinct. 
When a person has incorporated 
number of ‘bad’ ob- 


only a limited 
jects, and even these are not exces- 
because of the relatively 


sively ‘bad’ 
moderate degree of frustration that 
preceded the introjection, they fuse 
with the ‘good’ objects to create an 
ego modelled on а realistic conception 
of the parents. Such an internal object 
results in an identification which is 
neither too idealistic, nor too aggres- 
sive, and which consequently, tends 
to preserve its integrity even in an 
anxiety situation, ie. the person will 


not abandon his dominant identifi- 
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cation even in the face of frustration 
or danger. On the other hand, a less 
well integrated individual „will be 
inclined to use his least anxiety-evok- 
ing introjects in a stress situation, i.e. 
he defends himself by means of the 
mechanism of identification. This 
may take the form of identifying with 
an introject which has not been in- 
corporated in the ego structure, the 
cathecting of which thus creates con- 
fusion and a feeling ol losing one's 
identity. 

It is recognized that all people use 
this mechanism to some extent. It 
only becomes pathological when it is 
the person's major mode of defence 
or when the objects identified with are 
too distant from what the individual 
can expect in reality, In such 
basic disunity in the ego is implied, 
either due to a conflict concerning 
masculinity—feminity as in the obses- 
sive-compt Isive neuroses, or splitting, 
i.e. organi ing of all experiences into 
a ‘good’ or loving and moral, and a 
‘bad’ or frustrating and 
imago, as in the psychoses, The соп. 
scious or unconscious form of the 
introject might be modelled on the 
over-idealized or debased form of one 
parent or the other, and is often dis. 
guised, especially in the psychoses as 
à famous person or superhuman be. 
ing by means of symbolic equations, 
but at its basis it is always a much 
feared parent of the Opposite sex. This 
may be the result of actual difficulties 
during the Oedipal stage, or because 
the conflicts built up during the pre- 
ceding stage have been displaced on to 
the Oedipus complex. This does not 
imply that the subject becomes con. 
sciously or unconsciously homosexual. 
It will be recalled that the mechanism 
of introjection is based on the oral 
component instinct and its excessive 
use presupposes a ,Pregenital orienta. 
uon. But it does imply the presence 
of a number of internalized ‘bad’ ob. 
Jects incorporated at various Stages of 
development. For this reason one ex. 
pects to find this mechanism only to a 
Very minor degree in hysteria, more 


a case a 


immoral 
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so in obsessive-compulsive neurosis 
and the related disorders of neuras- 
thenia and psychosomatic complaints, 
and even more so in the functional 
psychoses where it is the major mode 
of defense together with the allied 
mechanism of projection and intro- 
jection and their various combined 
uses. (10) 


METHOD 


More simply, the hypothesis of this 
study may be stated thus: that the 
deeper and more serious the disorder, 
the fewer will be the situations in 
which the subject identifies with the 
parents of his own sex, The question 
remains as to how this can be meas- 
ured. It is well known that there are 
several cards in the T.A.T. which 
give an opportunity to the subject to 
identify with the person of either sex. 
The author's clinica] experience sug- 
gests that there are six cards which 
behave particularly in this manner. 
They are 3 BM, 4, 6 GF, 12M, 13 MF 
and 18 GF. Of these six cards three, 
namely 3 BM, 12 М and 18 GF have 
been described by Rapaport (13) as 
sexually ambiguous, i.e, it is possible 
for the subject to perceive one of them 
as either à man or a woman, The 
other three cards all contain both a 
male and a female figure and it re- 
mains with the subject to identify 
With one of them, 

After adminis tr 
(story) is scored as male (M), female 
(F), or ambiguous (?) identifications. 

he scoring is Simple in the case of 
3 BM, 12 M and 18 GF, where a male 
or a female score is 
biguous fi 
man or 


ation each card 


l and the score i5 
if the subject fails tO 
decide, either verbalizing his inability 


by calling it a “per 
The scoring is slight- 
in case of cards 4 
- A male or a female 
(a) the story T" 
iewpoint of one О 
t least half of the 


Score is given if 
With taking the y 
the figures and a 


ж, 
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total verbalization (as measured by 
counting words) pertains to the ac- 
tions, feelings or thoughts of this fig- 
ure or describes it in any way, or (b) 
if more than half of the verbalization 
pertains to the actions, feelings, or 
thoughts of this figure, or describes it 
їп any way, even though the story 
started off by taking the viewpoint of 
the other figure. If both of these cri- 
teria fail the score is ?, or ambiguous. 
The final score which we shall call 
Ego Integration Score, (E.LS.) from 
Now on, is obtained by adding up the 
number of stories (cards) which re- 
ceive a score for identification with 
the subject's own sex. The number of 
е in which the subject identifies 
E 29 the Opposite sex give another 
Score, and the number of confused 
identifications yields a third score. 
he latter would be theoretically ex- 
pected to indicate the degree to which 
es subject's unconscious ego struc- 
ture contains ‘bad’ objects, for it shows 
an inability to identify. 
ЗЕН remark about the way the test is 
ul € administered is relevant to this 
$ int, for there are several wide- 
Dread methods of administration. 
me original Murray procedure with 
E pavchosnaly sical atmosphere (12) 
q the method adopted by Rapaport 
a m its emphasis on inquiry are 
ААД арз the two best known methods 
a "ривер have been adopted 
the ола of them. In our practice 
ibe T.A.T. is administered only in 
pug nnd or third testing session 
ire the subject has been given intel- 
tae tests and a Rorschach. Ten 
4 5 are given each subject: 1, 3 BM, 
(еб, СЕ, 6 BM (males) or 7 GF 
oe ales), 8 BM, 9 GF, 12 M, 13 MF 
sunt 8 GF in the order given. The 
Modest is given the Murray instruc 
5 with the following addition: I 
9pe you wil] do well." At this point 
rend, 1 is presented. The examiner 
Ü cns from saying anything from 
thi, Point on. If the subject asks any; 
ng his answer is “It is your story: 
the also refrains from questioning. 
story is short, however, he keeps 
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looking expectantly at the subject and > 
may remark after a while “I think you 
can do better than this.” If after some 
very short stories the subject produces 
a longer one the examiner praises 
him. This procedure is anxiety-arous- 
ing and since both neurotics and 
psychotics find the T.A.T. difficult, it 
may be thought of as frustrating. But 
it does not seem to interfere with 
satisfactory administration, for in the 
present. study only one of forty-five 
disturbed subjects refused one of the 
cards altogether. 

The next problem is to select some 
suitable outside criteria for estimating 
egostrength. Two separate criteria 
were selected. One of them was to 
place the subject on the continum: 
hysteria (conversion or anxiety) ob- 
sessive-compulsive neurosis (or neuras- 
thenia or psychosomatic complaints) 
paranoid conditions including delu- 
sions and dominant personality traits, 
manic-depressive conditions, and fin- 
ally, schizoid personality or psychosis. 
To place the subject in any of these 
categories the diagnoses of a psychi- 
atrist and two clinical psychologists 
were used, one of them the author, 
who diagnosed the case independent- 
ly. A person was included in the cate- 
gory if at least two of the three 
diagnosticians agreed as to the dis- 
order. In 68 per cent of the cases all 
three of the diagnosticians agreed, and 
there was agreement 1n the remaining 
32 per cent between two of them. The 
complaints, symptoms, problems of 
each patient were collected from all 
available interview records taken 
about the patients, and these were to 
be placed on the ego integration 
scale derived from the T.A.T. as an- 
other criterion of ego integration, with 
the prediction that the more disturb- 
ing symptoms would concentrate at 
the low values of the scale. 

That such a scale of disorders and 
ms could be regarded as a 
integration follows 
from its definition. It is said that ego 
integration decreases as we go from 
the less severe neuroses, notably 


sympto 
measure of ego 
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anxiety neurosis and hysteria, through 
obsessive-compulsive neurosis where 
there is already some pathological dis- 
tortion of the ego, to the functional 
psychoses. This is generally explained 
by saying that this scale of disorders 
corresponds to a scale of fixations at 
increasingly earlier levels of develop- 
ment. Such fixations are said to result 
in cessation of development and con- 
sequent immaturity (4) Behavioural- 
ly ego integregation is defined as self 
control, adequate reality testing, an 
ability to postpone satisfaction, lack 
of irrational inhibitions and fears. It 
also means sexual maturity, і.е. the 
establishment of heterosexual love as 
the only form of sexual expression. 
Lack of childish emotional depend- 
ence is also to be counted here. But 
the theory that the scale of disorders 
ranging from hysteria to schizo- 
phrenia represents a decreasing scale 
of ego development and emotional 
maturity is not solely dependent on 
the hypotheses of psychoanalytical 
theory. In the psychoses sexual im- 
maturity, poor reality testing and a 
complete lack of adequate self-control 
are the most obvious features, In 
obsessive-compulsive neurosis reality 
testing is reasonably good, but gross 
lack of self-control and sexual imma- 
turity are apparent. In hysteria both 
self-control and sexual maturity are 
considerably better, but emotional la- 
bility, irrational inhibitions and lack 
of insight still indicate a certain de- 
gree of ego weakness. 


SAMPLE AND PROCEDURE 


, The sample includes 25 male and 20 
female patients who attended the 
Observatory Psychiatric Clinic in Mel- 
bourne between May 1 and October 
31, 1955, and who were tested by 
either of two psychologists.? 


*I wish to take this Opportunity to express 
my gratitude to my colleague, Miss Jocelyn 
Paynter, for helping me obtain the data and 
for a criticism of the rough draft of the text, 
and to Mr. H. Esson, senior psychologist. 
who was to go through the data and give the 


third diagnosis in the Cases tested by the 
author. 
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The sample was taken in order of 
referral, and all patients above eleven 
years of age were included. Each pa- 
tient was seen by a psychiatrist, and 
one of two psychologists, who admin- 
istered an intelligence test (Shipley- 
Hartford. or Wechsler-Bellevue), the 
Rorschach as well as the ten T.A.T. 
cards listed in the previous section. 
This testing constituted the routine 
diagnostic testing performed by the 
two psychologists, and in some cases 
it was supplemented by other tests, if 
it was felt necessary. 

In analyzing the data for each case 
first the diagnostic classification was 
determined, then the interview data 
obtained by the psychiatrist, the psy- 
chologist and the social worker, where 
applicable, was analyzed for symp- 
toms, problems and complaints which 
the patient presented. "The three 
T.A.T. indices were then calculated. 
From the Rorschach two separate in- 
dices were obtained, (a) the Wheeler 
signs (15) of male homosexuality mul- 
tiplied by a hundred and divided by 
R, as suggested by Aronson (1). This 
was obtained from the 95 male sub- 
jects. (b) the “T” score or tension 
index developed by Lyle (11) was cal- 
culated for each subject.” 


We shall now turn to some descrip- 
tive data concerning the character- 
istics of the sample, It was found that 
the subjects as a whole were younger 
than the average age for the adult 
population (11 plus), and that they 
were on the average ten points of 1.Q. 
above the population mean. Their 
socio-economic status ranged from 


3 This is a measure of emotional control based 
on the ratio of F dominant and non-F dom 
inant determinants weighted in the follow: 
ing way: F receives a weight of 1.5, all the Ё 
dominant determinants like M and FC 4 
weight of 1.0 for control and a weight of 9 
for discharge, and all the non-F dominant 
determinants a weight of .5 for control anc 
a weight of 1.0 for discharge; determinants 
like C or Œ, which have no F component 
receive a weight of 1.5 for discharge only 
If "T" is below 3.0, uncontrolled, antisocia 
behavior is to be expected, especially 1" 
adolescents, If “T” js more than 9.0, one ех” 
pects neurotic symptoms. 


р. 
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but the 
the. tradesman, 


labourer to junior executive, 
great majority lay in 
shopkeeper, and clerk category. This 
means that the sample shows a bias 
toward the lower middle class group, 
having much less representation from 
the lower cl and none from the 
Upper class, This is necessarily so with 
every group of people attending a 
government psychiatric clinic, for only 
а very few lower class people seek 
psychiatric help and these tend to be 
of above average intelligence, while 
People of the high income groups 
tend to consult private practitioners, 
„The question arises whether this 
biased Sampling would interfere with 
the results of this study, The correla- 
tions of 1.О. with the other variables 
15 presented in Table II and it appears 
that 1.Q. correlates significantly only 
with “3” and "T." Since no major 
COnclusions are based on either of 
these Scores, it seems safe to disregard 
the bias introduced by LQ. at least. 
i he only significant correlation. of 
38€ was with LQ. (r, equals 55) which 
again does not seem to influence the 
data concerning the central hypo- 
thesis of this study. The influence 
Which the restriction of the socio- 
Economic status would have on the 
сага 15 hard to predict, but again it 
Would be hard to argue that it would 
lave any specific influence at this stage 
! our knowledge. Within the range 
8lven Inspection failed to show any 


Notice: : i 
Noticeable trend in this respect. 


RESULTS AND Discussion 


ion is dependent on the assump- 
card that the identifications for each 
«де primarily determined by the 
the CSES personality structure and not 
T д Sumulus characteristics of the 
is А : Cards to which he makes up 
ip „соге, Considering its importance 

Kems to be worth while to check 
bee, assumption empirically. This has 

‚ .9ne in the following way: It 
sa 5 assumed that for the whole 
"ре the male and the female iden- 
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tification for each card should be 
about the same. This is not an un- 
reasonable assumption if the stimulus 
value of the cards did not determine 
identification at all, for the sample 
consisted of roughly the same number 
of males and females and the per- 
sonality disturbances of the subjects 
were of roughly the same degree. For 
this reason any statistically significant 
deviation from this expected distribu- 
tion of identifications could be con- 
sidered proof for a bias introduced by 
the card's stimulus characteristics. 
This assumption was tested for each 
card by obtaining the chi-square 
values for the deviations from the ex- 
pected frequency. (see Table I) 


TABLE 1. Signifiicance of Chi-Square 
Concerning Two Aspects of Six 
T.A.T. Cards 
Discrimina- 
tion 

01 
01 
sits 


Sex Bias 


001 05 

001 N.S. 

001 NSS. 
The chi-square values obtained 


were found to be non-significant for 
card 3 BM, 4 and 6 GF, However the 
chi square values were found to be 
significant (.001) for 12 M, 18 MF 
and 18 GF. In case of 12 M and 13 
MF the deviation was in the direction 
of a preponderance of masculine iden. 
tifications, and in case of 18 GF a 
significantly greater number of femi- 
nine identifications were observed. 
This would have thrown some un- 
favourable light on the usefulness of 
half the cards except for the fact that 
tabulation has shown that in Cases 
of all the cards there is a tendency 
for samesex identifiications to de- 
crease from neurotics to psychotics. 
The significance of this trend was 
tested by chi-square for each card, and 
in case of three cards, 3 BM, 4 and 
12 M the trend was found to be sig- 
nificant. Since there is some discrep- 
ancy between this and the previous 
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Taste П. Table of Intercorrelations (N equals 45). 


Diag. 1.Q. MS ЕЛ." OSIS” 
35 —.10 Бы: шы 
—.71%° —.36 


1 pe 
* Ego Integration Scorc. 
** Opposite Sex Identification Score. 
+ Confused Identification. 


set of chisquare values (6 GF was 
unbiased, yet it fails to discriminate 
significantly, yet the biased 12 M 
showed significant discriminatory 
power) it was felt that one could pro- 
ceed with the rest of the analysis pro- 
vided one kept in mind the weaknesses 
of the method. Ideally three new cards 
should have to be designed and 
standardized in such a way that no 
sex bias in terms of stimulus value 
could be demonstrated. On the other 
hand the amount of work involved 
might not be justified if the basic 
hypothesis turned out to be incorrect. 
It seemed to be much more reason- 
able to carry on with the investiga- 
tion, using the imperfect method, and 
if the hypothesis could be demon- 
strated to be correct in spite of this 
methodological weakness, it might be 
judged worth while later on to per- 
fect the method for practical clinical 
use. The more so as some sort of rela- 
tionship was suggested by the data 
between failure to discriminate and 
sex bias of the stimulus material. 
The nature of this study made it 
desirable to correlate each variable 
with every other variable in order to 
assess the statistical reliability of the 
results. It was also felt that with the 
kind of measures employed the use 
of the product moment correlation co- 
efficient would have been highly 
questionable, since equality of units 
could not be assumed and most of the 
variables yielded only four or five 
class intervals. For this reason it was 
decided that the scattergrams should 
be reduced to two-by-two tables and 
the tetrachoric correlation coefficient 
obtained using Hogan's Nomograph 
(7). The statistical significance of the 


30 


correlations was to be obtained by 
computing chi-square from the same 
four-fold tables. The correlations thus 
obtained are presented in Table II. 

Among these correlation coefficients 
the one which has the most interest 
for us is that between E.LS. and the 
severity of disorder. We find it to be 
—.88 and it is significant at the .001 
level of confidence. Because of its 
great theoretical interest the scatter- 
gram is presented in full. (See Table 
ПІ.) 

This finding seems to support our 
initial hypothesis that with an in- 
creasing degree of ego integration one 
could expect an increasing number of 
situations in which an identification 
with objects of the individual's own 
sex is assumed. Against the validity of 
this finding two main objections could 
be raised. (a) It could be objected that 
the diagnostic classifications used may 
not correspond to the characteristics 
Which are connected with them ac 
cording to psychoanalytic theory, an 
Which formed ultimately our validat 
ing criterion of ego integration. This 
objection shall be answered by pre 
senting the actual symptoms which 
seem to be empirically correlated with 
various E.LS. values. If thus arrange 


TABLE II. Scattergram Showing the 
Relationship Between E.LS. and 
Severity of Disorder. 


EIS.” 
I 2 з 4 
Schizophrenia. Ш ы 
Paranoia.. 3$: ibi 
Depressio; b 3f 
Obsessive-Compuls: : d D audet 
Hysteria... з UA S 


* Ego Integration Score. 
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they do represent a scale of increas- 
Ing reality-testing, sexual maturity 
and self-control, the objection can be 
regarded as pointless, (b) The other 
objection which may be raised is that 
lack or identification in stressful 
situations with objects of one's own 
Sex may be a sign of sexual malad- 
]ustment or homosexual tendencies, 
rather than lack of ego integration. 
Such an assumption would be sup- 
ported by the observation made by 
some psychoanalysts (8) that there is 
an increasing degree of homosexual 
tendency as the disorder increases in 
Severity; 

This objection could be dealt with 
Separately, by presenting data which 
makes such explanation of the results 
unlikely, 

, In order to deal with the first objec- 
tion discussed in the previous para- 
Braph, it seems desirable at this point 
to consider the Symptoms presented, 
™ order of their mean E.LS. weight- 
Ing. The weighting was obtained by 
taking the EIS, of each patient in 
Whose case the particular symptom 
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had occurred, and then dividing this 
sum by the number of patients who 
happened to have the symptom. As 
the symptomatic picture of the men 
and women was different it хаз de- 
cided to present the symptoms of the 
men and the women separately. In 
Tables IV and V natural divisions 
found in the scale are maked by 
spaces left between the groups. 


Inspection of the tables show that 
the results seem to correspond closely 
to the progression of increasingly seri- 
ous symptoms as understood by psy- 
choanalytic nosology. It should be 
noted that confusion, delusions and 
perversions are restricted to low E.LS. 
values, while at the upper end we 
find signs of general “nervousness” in 
the men and frank hysterical symp- 
toms in the women. For this reason it 
can be said that the objection that the 
diagnostic classifications did not cover 
the characteristics imputed to them by 
analytical theory does not hold, and 
therefore the scale of disorders can 
be regarded as a valid measure of ego 
integration. 


Taste IV, Symptoms of the Male Subjects Arranged in Order of 
Mean E.LS, Weights 


Mean ELS. 
1.5 — 2.0 


Symptoms 


is afraid when meeting strangers 


confused at times 


suicidal 


partially impotent dis 
perverted (anal perversions and pedophilia) 


has delusions of persecution 


feels that people are looking at him 


is apathetic 


drinks heavily 


2.6 — 2.9 is suspicious 


cannot fit into any job 
had homosexual experiences 


steals 
3.0 — 3.5 


is afraid of becoming homosexual 
has headaches 


cannot mix with women 

has tight throat, asthma, chronic bronchitis 
is afraid of the consequences of masturbation 
is afraid of robbers 


3.6 — 4.0 is enuretic 


cannot concentrate on his studies 
has temper tantrums 


is very tense 


shy, cannot mix with people 
cannot read, write or spell 
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ТаАвіЕ V. Symptoms of Femal 
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e Subjects Arranged in Order of 


Mean E.LS. Weights 


Mean E.LS. 
2.0 


is rebellious 


Symptoms 


confused at times 
cannot concentrate on studies 
is perverted (pedophilia) 


is apathetic 


does not keep her body and clothes clean 


cannot mix with people, very shy 
is promiscuous 


is suicidal 


suffers from insomnia 
cannot fit into any job 


has phobias 


depressed at times 

has delusions of persecution 

has obsessions 

feels that people are looking at her 

stays in bed or behind locked doors for days 


3.0 


suspicious 
is frigid 
stutters 


4.0 


‘ually insatiable 
erfectionist 


breaks things when angry 
has all sorts of pains and aches 
has tight throat, asthma, chronic bronchitis 


15 


We shall now examine the relation- 
ship between the various types of 
identification and sexual maladjust- 
ment in general and homosexuality 
in particular, It will be recalled that 
theoretically no definite relationship 
is to be expected between identifica- 
tions with persons of the opposite sex 
and homosexuality. This is so because 
identification as a defence in an 
anxiety-arousing situation is based on 
the oral instinct. In order to decide 
the validity of this hypothesis we 
shall examine the relationship of the 
various kinds of identification with 
two indices of sexual maladjustment, 
the Wheeler index of male homosexu- 
ality, as described above, and overt 
symptoms of sexual maladjustment as 
reported to the psychiatrist or the 
psychologist by the subject. Since the 
Wheeler Index is applicable only to 


blushes and flushes all the time 


men, this part of the discussion will 
be restricted to the 25 male subjects. 

To obtain the index of overt sexual 
maladjustment the 25 male subjects 
were divided into two groups: the 
first group consisted of those who re- 
ported symptoms of overt sexual mal- 
adjustment and the second group con- 
sisted of those who did not. The 
symptoms form part of the collection 
of symptoms as reported in Table IV. 
They are: partial impotence, anal per 
version, paedophilia, homosexual eX 
periences, fear of becoming homo 
sexual, inability to mix with women 
and fear of the consequences of mas 
turbation. If the subject reported one 
or more of the above symptoms, he 
was included in the sexually malad- 
justed group. : 

It was found (see Table VI) tha 
both the Wheeler Index and over 


TABLE VI. Table of Intercorrelations (N equals 25) 


Diag. 1.9. 
Wheeler Index... 35 00 
Sex Maladjustmen —.52 


sigue 0.5.1.5. р" 
—55 A8 40 
—.10 —.28 —12 
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Symptoms of maladjustment have a 
significant (3) relationship to severity 
of disorder, the tetrachoric “r” being 
65 and .68, respectively, and that the 
E.LS. correlated negatively with sex- 
ual maladjustment (r, equals —.68), 
but that there was no significant rela- 
tionship between E.LS, and the 
Wheeler Index. This was so in spite ol 
the fact that the Wheeler index cor- 
related to the extent of .75 with 
Sexual maladjustment. Neither ofthese 
Indices of sexual deviation were found 
to have significant relationships with 
Opposite sex identifications and am- 
biguous identifications in the TAT. 
These findings seem to be consistent 
With the hypothesis that all forms of 
Sexual maladjustment increase in 
Number as the psychopathology in- 
creases in severity, but that this is by 
no means restricted to homosexuality, 
t also becomes apparent that these 
various forms of sexual maladjust- 
ment are associated with a lack of 
adequate father identification rather 
than feminine identification or a pro- 
Jective tendency, It is a lack of ego 
Integration Which seems to account for 
Sexual deviations rather than identifi- 
cation with the Opposite sex. This 
nding can be regarded as evidence 
against the second objection raised 
eBainst the E.LS. as the measure of 
РО integration, and this means that 
€ results of this study are consistent 


With Klein's 
Ys theor ? - 
nëne. y of ego develop 


The 


Opposite sex identification did 
m to correlate with anything 
dice the other identification in- 
% and even these correlations can- 
€ taken seriously for the scores 
are not statistically inde- 
ous. ia of each other. The ambigu- 
Steon entifications, however, showed 
Variab ne tionships with a number of 
lated es (see Table II), They corre- 
отет, Ositively with severity of dis- 
Ts uud LQ., and negatively with 
йел, le latter it will be recalled as 
fona] ring the repressive type of emo- 

© Control. All this would make it 
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likely that the ambiguous identifica- 
tions are a measure of a projective 
tendency, which is what one would 
have expected. 

А careful inspection of the scatter- 
gram showing the relationship of 
E.LS. and severity of disorder (Table 
II) indicates that there seem to be 
three distinct groups in terms of ego 
integration, The three categories are: 
(а) schizophrenia, (b) paranoia, de- 
pression and obsessive-compulsive neu- 
rosis and (с) hysteria. — Statistical 
analysis confirms this impression, the 
exact test developed by Federighi (3) 
indicates a significant difference be- 
tween paranoia and schizophrenia in 
terms of E.LS., the cut-off point being 
between two and three; and a similar 
diference is found between obsessive- 
compulsive neurosis and hysteria, the 
cutofl point being between three and 
four, No difference could be detected 
between paranoia, depression and ob. 
sessive-compulsive neurosis, 

This 


would indicate 


three main 
categories of psychopathological con- 
ditions in terms of ego integration. 


Such a finding which would indicate 
an essential similarity between para- 
noia, depression and obsessive-compul- 
sive neurosis is very much against the 
classifications given їп the conven- 
tional text books of abnormal psychol- 
ogy and psychoanalysis, but it seems to 
support the general clinical observa- 
tion that in terms of projective test 
results it is often impossible to dif. 
ferentiate among these disorders. My 
attention was first drawn to this fact 
by Mr. H. Esson in connection with 
the Rorschach test, and while it is not 
so true when the T.A.T. is used ac. 
cording to the free analytical method 
of interpretation, there are many in- 
stances where it is difficult to differ. 
entiate between the fully developed 
obsessional neurosis and an early para- 
noia even with the T.A.T., which 
seems to show an essentially paranoid 
pattern in both instances, So far as 
the writer knows the Suggestion to 
reclassify Psychopathologica] condi- 
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tions in terms of test signs was first 
made by Tomkins (14), but few 
actual attempts have been made. Per- 
haps Becks’ recent attempt (2) is the 
most significant in this respect. It is 
yet too early to say just how successful 
such attempts will be but the results 
here given might give some food for 
thought for those who are interested 
in this line of research. This is espe- 
cially true if one considers the uncer- 
tainty in this region since Aronson (1) 
published his study concerning the 
etiology of paranoia, and Grauer (6) 
in reply has shown that Aronson's 
results, and consequently Freud's 
theory applies only to a special group 
of cases. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


A study is reported above in which 
a psychoanalytical hypothesis was 
chosen for verification, which the 
author had previously used in inter- 
preting the T.A.T. in a clinical set- 
ting. This hypothesis was originally 
advanced by Melanie Klein and it 
postulates a relationship between the 
kind of objects introjected and their 
degree of fusion as a basis for ego 
integration. According to this hy- 
pothesis a stable ego structure implies 
the fusion of a number of introjected 
objects which are of the same sex as 
the individual, and which determine 
the sort of response he is likely to 
adopt in a variety of situations. Thus 
when a person with a poorly integ- 
rated ego is placed in a stress situa- 
tion, he will either identify with a 
person of the opposite sex or will be- 
come anxious and confused, The 
deeper the psychosexual fixation upon 
which the subject's personality dis- 
order is based, the less well integrated 
his ego will be, and, consequently, the 
fewer the situations in which he will 
identity with a person (parent figure) 
of his or her own sex. Ego integration 
is generally defined as adequate real- 
ity-testing, self-control and sexual ma- 
turity, the latter being judged by the 
primacy of heterosexual love over all 
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other forms of sexual expression. In 
addition any serious personality dis- 
order should be absent if the ego is 
strong. 

In order to test this hypothesis 
some measure of the number of ade- 
quate sex identifications and ego 
strength is required. The kinds of 
identifications in this study were meas- 
ured by six T.A.T. cards, which allow 
the subject to identify with a figure of 
his or her own sex, but which also 
allows the subject not to do so. Ego 
strength was measured by a scale of 
personality disorders and a list of 
symptoms collected about tlie sub- 
jects. 

It was found that there is a strong 
relationship between the number of 
same sex identifications in the T.A.T- 
and an increasing degree of ego inte- 
gration. Thus the subject with the low 
number of adequate sex identifica- 
tions tended to get diagnoses for more 
severe disorders, and they had at the 
same time symptoms which suggcste 
poor ego integration. This was inter 
preted as evidence for Klein's theory. 

The possible objection was raised 
that this lack of same sex identifica- 
tions indicates sexual maladjustment 
or homosexuality, and this is what 
really accounts for the results. Ап 
examination of the empirical findings: 
however, discounted this alternative 
explanation. 

In conclusion it can be said that the 
results tend to support the hypotheses 
advanced, even though the evidence 
has a direct bearing only on the 
deductions made from the theory, fo" 
in a cross-sectional study like th? 
the actual development of the mecha 
nisms cannot be studied, It was 255 
felt that even though the metho 
used were sufficiently efficient for th 
type of work here reported, they co" а 
be improved further for clinical Ч5 
by following some of the hints derive 
from the results of this study. 
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Two Dimensions of Test Structure in Rorschach-like Projective Tests' 


Rosert L. MCFARLAND 
Veterans Administration Research Hospital, Chicago, Illinois 


Although much has been written 
about the dichotomy of structured vs 
unstructured tests, or of objective vs 
projective tests, no serious attempts 
have been made to provide quantified 
dimensions of test structure. This pa- 
per seeks to demonstrate a method by 
which such dimensions can be estab- 
lished for projective, semi-projective 
and non-projective visual tests. Two 
such dimensions are presented to il- 
lustrate their potential value in assess- 
ment of test structure. 

The overall design of the study, of 
which this paper is only a part, in- 
volved (A) the development of four 
projective tests somewhat similar to 
Rorschach, but each differing as to 
materials and/or mode of presenta- 
tion utilized, and (B) development of 
operational measures which would 
yield values assessing the nature of the 
stimuli in the four respective tests, 
and also yield scores assessing the 
individuals taking the tests. Elsewhere 
(5), the writer has reported on the 
data indicating which aspects of the 
Ss’ behavior are consistent in the four 
test situations. In this paper we shall 
discuss the assessment of the test 
structure of these four tests. 

Two aspects of “verbal responses to 
visual stimuli" were taken as opera- 
tional means of indicating what is 
meant here by "test structure." They 
are (A) the frequency of responses to 
discrete stimuli in each test, and (B) 
range of concepts contained in such 
responses. The precise steps taken to 
achieve quantified variables are dis- 
cussed below. It should be noted here 
that while only two measures are cur- 
rently used to define test structure, it 
is hoped that several others will be 


* This paper was presented in part at the 
Western Psychological Association Meetings 
at Seattle, Washington in June, 1953. 


developed in future research to spec- 
ify further the meaning of this term. 


METHOD 
Design 


The general design of this study 
involved development of two values to 
assess test structure, the measurement 
of each in four different tests, their 
intra-test. correlation, graphic repre- 
sentation of the distributions of these 
values on each test for visual inspec- 
tion, and further statistical analysis of 
the data to assess the utility of the 
methodology employed. 

T'ests Employed 

(1) The Modified Rorschach and 
(2) The Modified Behn-Rorschach 
tests are adaptations of the two stand- 
ard series. Each ink blot plate was 
photographed in the regular sequence 
on a 35mm color film strip. Every 
film frame was then projected onto а 
Screen for seven seconds, Standard in- 
structions were employed, with the 
exception that the Ss were informed 
as to the length of the exposure time. 
Inquiry was conducted in the regular 
manner with standard Rorschach an 
Behn-Rorschach plates, Only one E 
sponse per stimulus area was recorded 
and scored for each S. Whenever 5 
Save more than one response per stint" 
ulus, E forced S to indicate which 
response S considered “better,” anc 
only that response was scored. “pet 
ter” was never explicitly defined for 
S. Beck's (1) Rorschach Charts a 
Rosenwald's (6) Behn-Rorschac? 
charts were used to locate consistent!) 
the stimulus areas to which responses 
were given. з 

(3) The Picture Title Test consis 
of 102 photographs of a wide topic? 
variety which were reproduced On d 
35mm film strip and each projecte“ 
onto a screen for seven-tenths ОЁ * 
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second. Each S was instructed to give 
a title to each picture, if he could, 
and to tell what aspects or qualities 
of the picture suggested the title to 
him, 

(1) The Object Recognition Test 
Consists of sixty objects each mounted 
on а separate tray and which were 
singly exposed in а Viewing Box for 
cleven-hundredths of a second. The $ 
Was Instructed to tell what he saw in 
the box, Again—in these latter two 
tests, only one response per stimulus 


Was scored, 


Test Equipment 

A special tachistoscopic timer was 
designed for this experiment. This in- 
Strument was used with a modified 
hitco projector for presentation of 
the Modified Rorschach, Modified 
ehn-Rorschach and Picture Title 
, 6 and used with an Object View- 
ing Box for the presentation of the 


test material in the Object Recogni- 
tion Test, : 


Experimental Design 
mare four tests described above were 
Male Vui administered to 48 fe- 
i = 1 A employees who volunteered 
ros ticipate in this study. The serial 
ie r in which these tests was pre- 
ited to each of the Ss was based on 
deh om assignment of one of 
еш V eap of presentation to 
her ject. The eight orders were 
as on two Bulgeski's Systematic 
Squares, which insured that 


Cac Ae 

ae test would equally precede the 
bay tests. The instructions to each 
. Were read to each subject. 

Scoy | 


116 of the Protocols 
Suen data for all tests were first 
^ "ated to determine the Basic Per- 
Was a each response. Basic Percept 
Serie: ебпеа for this study as, “The 
whick. percept verbalized by the S 
orde 1 Indicated the nature, meaning, 
jeu and/or the class of object or ob- 
giv seen by him.” The exact titles 
р €n by the Ss in response to the 
Ti ostaphs presented in the Picture 
Че Test were assumed to be the 
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Basic Percepts of the Ss’ responses to` 
those stimuli. A formal set of rules 
was carefully followed to categorize 
and combine the Basic Percepts of 
each stimulus on the various tests so 
that norms could be established for 
each. These stimuli were then given 
values based on the two dimensions 
discussed below: 

(1) Selection Variable Value (SV 
value). This dimension may be con- 
ceived as a measure of “stimulus im- 
pact” or “stimulus demand” of a test 
stimulus. An SV value was deter- 
mined for each stimulus or stimulus 
area on the four tests by establishing 
the proportion of the Ss giving scor- 
able responses to it. We were not 


concerned here with the content of 
the 


responses given. We merely 
hed to know whether, for example, 
5^6, 2590, or 809% of the Ss responded 
to a given stimulus. 


For example, 63% of these Ss re- 
sponded to Rorschach Card ПІ DI 
and D7 areas combined (two men lift- 
ing a pot) when that card was ex- 
posed under special experimental con- 
ditions. Only eight per cent of these 
Ss responded to D1 Card П (head of 
bears) and finally, when a picture of 
the Statue of Liberty was exposed for 
.7 seconds, 9895 of the Ss responded 
to it, 

(2) Percept Variation Value (PV 
value). This dimension can be con- 
ceived as estimating the "conceptual 
range" or range of interpretations in 
responses given to visual stimuli, PV 
values were established for each stim- 
ulus on each test to which one or 
more responses were given, by merely 
counting the number of different 
Basic Concepts contained in the sam- ^ 
ple's data. We wished to know 
whether, e.g., 1, 10, 20 or 40 differ- 
ent concepts were given by the Ss re. 
sponding to the given stimulus. 

As illustrations, 22 different per- 
cepts were given in the group's re- 
sponses to the DI-D7 combined areas 
on Rorschach Card III; only four dif- 
ferent percepts were elicited in al] the 
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responses to DI Card II; and 14 per- 
cepts were given to the photograph of 
the Statue of Liberty. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


Since each stimulus on the four 
tests to which one or more subjects 
gave scorable responses could be given 
both SV and PV values, a correlation 
was obtained between these two di- 
mensions. These data are presented 
in Table I. The distributions of SV 
and PV values were plotted for the 
four tests and are presented in Figures 
1 and 2 respectively.? The mean num- 
ber of responses given by the 48 Ss to 
each test and the respective standard 
deviations, the number of potential 
stimuli? in each of the tests, and fi- 
nally the percentage of potential stim- 
uli used by the average S were com- 


* Pre-publication informal testing of this pa- 
per's communicability revealed how totally 
incomprehensible are Figures 1 and 2 with- 
out further explanation. (We would duly 
note that other graphic representations were 
attempted with even less communicability 
or else they achieved it only at the expense 
of distorting the concepts presented here.) 

Let us illustrate how Figure 1 should be 
comprehended by discussing the first two 
plots of the curve representing the SV value 
distribution for the Modified Rorschach 
(the solid line). The first point on this line 
at the extreme left should be interpreted to 
read, one hundred twenty Modified Ror- 
schach stimuli were each responded to by 
less than ten per cent of the Ss; the second 
point on this curve should be interpreted as, 
ten stimuli were each responded to by fifteen 
per cent of the Ss, etc. 


Likewise, in Figure 2, for the Modified 
Rorschach data (again the solid line), we 
would read the extreme left plot as one 
hundred ten Modified Rorschach stimuli 
each received. two or less basic percepts re- 
gardless of how many Ss responded to them; 
fifteen such stimuli each received about five 


basic percepts regardless of how many Ss 
responded to them, etc. | 


2 "Potential stimuli" was defined for each ex- 
perimental test as, "the total number of 
discrete stimuli which were responded to by 
one or more Ss in this sample." As a con- 
Sequence it should be remembered that each 
such number is an estimated statistic based 
only on one sample of Ss, Tt is likely that 
this estimate should Vary depending ón the 
group of Ss studied—both in regard to the 
group's size and to its composition, 
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puted and are presented in Table II. 


RESULTS 


As Table I indicates, the correla- 
tions between Selection Variable and 
Percept Variation values on the Mod- 
ified Rorschach, Modified Behn-Ror- 
schach and the Picture Title Test are 
all significantly beyond zero, at least 
at the one per cent level. The corre- 
lation for the Object Recognition 
Test does not differ significantly from 
zero but it does differ obviously from 
the other correlations because of its 
negative direction. The Modified- 
Behn, Picture Title Test and Object 
Recognition Test do not seemingly 
resemble the Modified Rorschach 
when these correlations are compared. 
In the case of the Picture Title Test 
and the Modified-Behn, apparently 
the more people respond to a given 
stimulus, the more different interpret- 
ations will be made of it—this rela- 
tionship being here very much greater 
than is the case on the Rorschach, or 
on the Object Recognition Test as 
inspection of the various k's clearly 
brings out. К 

While clinical data exist (6) which 
stress the notion that the Behn pro 
duces more stereotyped records than 
the Rorschach, inspection of our data 
Suggests that once Ss give anything 
but Populars on the Behn, they pro- 
duce highly idiosyncratic data. К 
possibly could account for such high 
correlations between SV and 
values. 

As noted above the negative corre 
lations between SV and PV values on 
the Object Recognition Test, diffe! 
from the positive ones obtained i" 
the other three instances, As Table 
ll indicates, the Ss on the average 
responded to a far greater proportio 
of the test stimuli than on the othe 
tests. While this negative correlation 
is not significantly different from “ү 
its negative direction suggests ш 
there was possibly more essent 
agreement in the content of the 77 
Sponses to these stimuli, as more 
select the same stimuli for response 
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TABLE I—Correlations Between SV and PV Values on Fi our Projective Tests 
Number of Stimuli 


Test f k 
Modified Rorschach 28 .96 
Modified Behn-Rorschach 89 46 
Picture Title 79 61 
Object Recognition —.19 98 


Taste IT-Mean Percentage of Potential Stimuli Employed by Ss 
to Four Projective Tests 


$ Mean 
ercenta, 
Mean Number of Potential 
Number c of Potential Stimuli 
of Responses S.D. Stimuli Used 
11.4 4.1 142 8% 
115 43 119 10% 
59.9 19.0 102 5867 
49.6 6.2 л 
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` Perhaps more simply we could state 
that there were more "populars" on 
this test than on the other three. : 

By inspection of the graphs in Fig- 
ure | illustrating the distributions of 
SV values for the four tests, one can 
see that the SV distributions for the 
Modified Rorschach and the Modified 
Behn roughly correspond. Likewise, 
the SV distributions for the Picture 
Title Test and for the Object Rec- 
ognition Test have roughly the same 
shape. However, there is visually little 
or no correspondence between the SV 
distributions of the two ink blot tests 
and the SV distributions for the lat- 
ter two tests. The distributions in the 
first two instances rather resemble J- 
curves whereas in the latter two cases, 
they begin to approach a normal 
curve. 

Similar relations appear to hold for 
the distribution of PV values on these 
same four tests as is seen in Figure 2. 
There is visible similarity between 
the distributions of PV values on the 
Modified Rorschach and the Modified 
Behn, and the PV distributions of 
the Picture Title Test and of the 
Object Recognition Test are likewise 
similar. Here too the first two dis- 
tributions do not resemble the last 
two distributions. 

Table II presents the percentage of 
potential stimuli utilized on the aver- 
age in the four tests. Here again the 
data from the Modified Rorschach 
and the Modified-Behn show high cor- 
respondence. Also there is fair cor- 
respondence between data on the Pic- 
ture Title Test and the Object Rec- 
ognition Test. On the basis of these 
data, we can say that there is little 
likelihood that any one S will respond 
to the majority of possible stimuli on 
either the Modified Rorschach or the 
Modified-Behn, but the probability is 
quite high on the last two tests that 
S will deal with most, but not all, of 
the stimuli presented him. 


Discussion 


The intent, of the overall investi- 
gation of which this study is only a 
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part has been to develop conceptual 
tools which could be used to assess 
both stimuli and subjects, You will 
note that whenever we have used our 
two concepts to describe test struc- 
ture, we have carefully referred to 
them as "values." On the other hand, 
whenever we have used these con- 
cepts to assess the subjects’ behavior, 
we have referred to them as “scores. 
Thus we have Selection Variable 
values used when referring to test 
structure and Selection Variable 
scores used to evaluate S's perform- 
ance in a given test. 

On a concrete level, this paper 
demonstrates one method of showing 
how the same group of subjects per- 
form on four tests. This is, to use 
Conants (3) distinctions, the "tact 
cal” intent of the paper. However, 
the strategical intent goes much fui- 
ther than that if the rationale of Шш 
approach is carefully followec 
through. Е 

The methodology employed here 15 
that test stimuli should be measured 
solely in terms of their effects on 55. 
It is assumed that these effects (55 re 
sponses) will be resultant in part 9 
the entire testing conditions and 1" 
part of the total configuration of the 
Ss’ personalities. This means that p 
accept of necessity that any measures 
characterizing test structure will be 
relative—that these measures could ре 
maximally meaningful only if the © 
perimental situation was fully spec 
fied and the composition of the ily 
making up the sample was fu "a 
known. However, with our presen, 
measuring techniques, we can " 
crudely estimate the effects of tht 
two areas, One significant bene, 
emerges from this approach: once Ah 
test material is described in psy an 
logically meaningful terms we Cd 
then readily characterize the ind!’ E 


to the stimuli. This apparent ы 
ourselves by our bootstraps” seem! on 
ly results in psychological descrip ere 
of both stimuli and subjects. ош 

we are not reduced to specifying | 
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stimuli in physical terms or in terms 
of unverified psychological character- 
istics, rather we can describe their ob- 
served behavioral effects. It is hoped 
that these “behavioral specifications” 
permit us to compare a wider range 
of stimulus conditions than we have 
previously, In any situation we can 
always ask, “To how many different 
aspects of this situation do Ss react?" 
and, "For a given stimulus how manv 
different effects does it evoke in the 
Ss responding to it under specified 
conditions?" The answers to both 
questions must be viewed as statistics 
—that is to s; y, only estimates can be 
Siven for their true values if we at- 
tempt to generalize beyond the exact 
€xperimental situation and the par- 
Ocular group of Ss under study, The 
rationale as thus presented seemingly 
combines both the phenomenological 
and probablistic views of perception. 
t is left to the reader to decide 
Whether this is a better behaviorism. 
Perhaps a discussion of how an 
ideal" projective test should look in 
terms of the variables presented here 
May serve to illustrate the potential 
Value of this approach. 

1) It would appear desirable to 
‘ve the normal subject respond to a 
atge majority of the stimuli in the 
Ку test but not to all. This would 
У ап that the bulk of the stimuli 

ould have relatively high SV values. 
ncs condition. were met, a larger 
ade er of the stimuli could be more 
reli D understood and evaluated 
adeg >y. Many of the problems of in- 
eine norms for D, Dd, and Dr 

м ii, Such as those that occur on 
eli Standard Rorschach could be 

Minated or reduced to a minimum. 
Sized л the ideal test, it is hypothe- 
and nee the correlation. between SV 

values for the stimuli should 
be significantly different from 
would large normal samples. This 
Sones permit us to study SV and PV 
these of the Ss to determine whether 
la Scores are correlated or are re- 
ted to other variables. It is suspect- 
ей т} а i susp 
that both SV and PV scores of Ss 


ha 
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are related to 55 intelligence scores, 
perhaps at a significant level. 

(3) A third problem emerges here 
which is related to the above discus- 
sion, It is concerned with the length 
of the test, and its constituent parts. 
At the present we know little about 
the universe of correlations between 
SV and PV values, or for that matter 
between any other measures which 
could serve to characterize both test 
structure and Ss! behavior. While we 
refer to structured and unstructured 
interviews and we make similar state- 
ments about other real life situations, 
it is still debatable whether we are 
discussing the same things as when 
we discuss the structure of projective 
and non-projective tests. In brief, we 
cannot specify what the optimal dis- 
tributions of values assessing test struc- 
ture should be on the ideal test if it 
is to be maximally predictive. Ap- 
parently the only solution at this time 
would be to increase the length of the 
test so that measurement of Ss per- 
formances on parts of the test would 
meet particular predictive needs; i.e., 
performance on one part of the test 
could be related to behavior in un- 
structured interviews; on another part, 
to rigid highly conforming behavior 
expected in certain social situations, 
etc. Clinically today, we partially 
meet this problem by administering 
a battery of tests. However, such tests 
were seldom constructed with the 
characteristics or degree of structure a 
major explicit concern. 

(4) A fourth desirable character- 
istic for the ideal test would be a 
method for quantitative sequence 
analysis. Most clinicians today feel 
that much relevant information is ob- 
tained through qualitative sequence 
analysis of Rorschach and TAT pro- 
tocols. As a consequence, it appears 
that the sequence of the stimulus dis- 
tributions making up the test would 
have to be so ordered as to make such 
an analysis not only possible, but maxi- 
mally predictive. Unfortunately, it 
appears that the statisticians have not 
provided us with a mathematical Sys- 
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tem which would make this possible 
today. However, it is not unreason- 
able to expect that such a system 
could be created in the relatively near 
future. 

As one can see, these tentative 
specifications for the "ideal" test are 
limited in scope and in kind. This is 
due, in part, to the fact that we are 
talking in terms of only two variables. 
Establishment of several more such 
variables is clearly needed to account 
for the variance of behavior which is 
presently clinically observed in the 
Rorschach-like test situation. How- 
ever, it is felt that the methodology 
involved here provides us with a 
guide to the development of such 
measures. Research currently under- 
way has explored certain other vari- 
ables. These include (1) total number 
of words used by Ss responding to a 
given stimulus, (2) level of certainty 
implicitly expressed in such terms as, 
“it clearly was a . . . ,” “it looks like 
...," “perhaps it might have been 
...,” etc, (3) number of modifiers 
attached to the basic percept used to 
label the stimuli, and (4) levels of 
specificity or generality of the basic 
percepts elicited by stimuli. Else- 
where (4), it was also suggested that 
a score could be established for a 
given stimulus by determining the 
average time elapsed before Ss select- 
ed it for response (in either the case 
where it is presented singly or among 
a group of other stimuli). Finally, 
Blake’s (2) study of eye movements 
suggests another such measure. 


SUMMARY 


Two  operationally-defined meas- 
ures assessing four projective tests in 
terms of their respective stimulus dis- 
tributions were presented here. The 
first, called Selection Variable Value, 
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is based on frequency of a group's re- 
sponses to a given stimulus. The sec 
ond, labeled Percept Variation Value, 
is based on the range of different con- 
cepts contained in a group's responses 
to the same stimulus. The implica- 
tions of the varying degrees of corre 
lation between these two dimensions 
on the four tests studied were dis- 
cussed. Certain other potential di- 
mensions were indicated and the 
fruitfulness of the methodological ap- 
proach employed was discussed, The 
primary advantage in this approach 
lies in the fact that these dimensions 
lend themselves to the study of both 
different tests and different individu- 
als. This approach may possibly lead 
to the construction of new projective 
tests based on known test parameters. 
The goal of this research is the reduc- 
tion of the mystery in projective tech- 


niques without removing their pr 
jective characteristics. 
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_ Some years ago Werner (7) pub- 
lished a paper in which he introduced 
the term, illusory motion, to describe 
the perception of motion in an ob- 
Ject physically at rest. In this category 
he placed. the perception of move- 
ment in pictures suggestive of motion 
When presented for briel periods of 
time. Other instances were the auto- 
kinetic phenomenon and the ap- 
parent movement of still pictures in 
a moving field. In all of these cases 

Verner contended that the subject 
actually perceived movement, in con- 
tradistinction to empathic movement 
Where, as in the Rorschach, only an 
"npression of motion occurs and not 
the experience of actual physical dis- 
placement of the object. He suggests 
that. the cognitive or interpretive as- 
рес of the perceptual process are 
Primary in empathic responses while 
they are of less importance in illusory 
motion, Ó 
se a angh this distinction seems to 
tacit id one, further work with the 
зир, арнау exposed pictures 
wie stive of motion indicates that 
Vous RM adult subjects the re- 
ive a are probably of an interpret- 

Г nature, "Thus, this particular type 
ie e perception would seem to 
Pathi f adequately classified as em- 
amon, ro normal adults, although 
With UA the feebleminded : children 
еа. лот Werner did his ехрегі- 
Petienc on may well be that the ex- 

i a of displacement does occur. 
simi күш is reinforced by the 
method y pose the brief-interval 

Ochs ne exposure and the out-of- 
ee а) рие employed by Doug- 

: In this latter instance, where 


Stim 2S а 5 

=. ambiguity was induced by a 
an P constitutes a major revision of 
Ment “ae thesis submitted to the Depart- 

9f Psychology, Clark University in 


somewhat different method of pre- 
sentation, there was clear-cut evidence 
that movement responses were- pri- 
marily a result of cognitive elabora- 
tion which went beyond the mere 
sensory facts. 


The very interpretive nature of the 
empathic movement responses sug- 
gests that they may be a rich source 
of information about individual per- 
sonality, Such conclusion was 
reached many years ago by Rorschach 
(3), and a variety of investigators 
since have followed his lead in assign- 
ing various meanings to the number 
of such responses obtained in Ror- 
schach records. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there has not been widespread 
agreement either on the processes in- 
volved in producing the movement 
response or on the particular inter- 
pretations which should be applied to 
people who do or do not ascribe mo- 
tion to the inkblots. Further, due to 
differences in scoring procedures as 
well as differences in methods of con- 
ducting the inquiry, there is a very 
real question as to the reliability of 
the empathic responses on the Ror- 
schach. 


It was in the hope of shedding fur- 
ther light on the personality factors 
inherent in empathic percepts that 
this study was undertaken. Because of 
the difficulties involved in obtainin 
a reliable measure from the Ror- 
schach test which would have the 
same meaning for all users of that 
instrument, it seemed advisable to 
employ some other method which 
might permit more consistent scor- 
ing. Werner's pictures suggestive of 
motion were accordingly selected, In 
trying to establish personality factors 
associated with this type of motion 
perception, we decided to concentrate 
first on hypotheses proposed by other 
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psychologists and secondly on features 
that seemed to be theoretically con- 
sistent with the fact that we were 
dealing with complex cognitive elab- 
oration of perceptual stimuli. Thus, 
we were interested in such things as 
the composition of our subjects’ fan- 
tasy lives, i.e. whether the heroes of 
their fantasies were active or passive, 
emotional or unemotional, thinkers 
or doers. Further, we wanted infor- 
mation on the tendency to empathize 
with other human beings, the poten- 
tial for creative work, and character- 
istic modes of thought, whether in- 
hibited or free. For these purposes 
the Thematic Apperception Test 
seemed to be the best instrument 
available since it actually taps many 
aspects of the fantasy life of the indi- 
vidual. 


PROCEDURE 


Thirty-six students, who at the time 
of testing were members of under- 
graduate psychology classes at Clark 
University, were used as subjects. Par- 
ticipation in research was required as 
part of the course work and thus the 
sample was not restricted to volun- 
teers. 

Empathic motion situation. The 
stimuli consisted of ten line draw. 
ings in black ink on a 534 inch Square 
of white paper. These pictures were 
selected from an original trial group 
of thirty as the most effective in dif- 
ferentiating between subjects who fre- 
quently and infrequently reported 
motion. The drawings in the order of 
presentation were: 

1. A man with skis on his feet drawn 
in such a Way as to form approxi- 
mately a thirty degree angle with 
the horizontal. The legs are slight- 
ly bent and the arms are extended. 
In each hand is a ski pole which 
slants back from the figure. The 
man is facing to the left. 

?. A. man tilted at about a twenty 
degree „angle from the vertical 
with his right arm extended out 
from his side and his left arm 
raised. The legs are Spread and a 
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parachute is open above the man 
with lines attached at the should- 
ers to a parachute harness which 
the man is wearing. Р j 

3.A man facing to the left with his 
left leg bent at the knee and raised. 
The arms are straight down at his 
sides. 

4. A steamship with two smoke stacks 
and smoke slanting back from 
each. The water line is indicated 
and waves are drawn around the 
bow. The ship is facing toward 
the left. 

5. Identical with picture two except 
that the ground is drawn in at the 
base of the picture in such a way 
аз to leave a gap between the 
man's legs and the ground. 

б. А steam engine with one саг ас 

tached and railroad tracks drawn 

in. under the wheels. The engine 
is facing to the left. 7 | 

-A man facing to the left with pe 

knees very slightly bent and both 

arms extended in front of him. — 

8. A man facing to the right with z 
baseball bat over his right should- 
er. His left leg is bent at the knee 
and raised. A baseball is drawn m 
at shoulder height to the right o 
the man. 

9. Identical with picture six except 
that the railroad tracks are not it 
cluded. i 

10. Identical with picture one excep 
that the ski poles are not includec- 

These pictures were presented in k 

Dodge tachistoscope with a distant" 

of twenty inches between the eys 

piece and the stimulus, The pre-e* 
posure field, as well as the exposui 

field, was lighted by two, fourwat i 

daylight bulbs. A central p 

point was placed in the center of "d. 

white paper in the pre-exposure m 

The viewing aperture was shieli p: 

by a shade cut to fit around the a 

jects’ eyes in such a way as to an 

inate stray light from the field f 

vision. The subject sat at one enc 

the table with the tachistoscope 
front of him. The other end of 
table held the electronic timing 
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paratus and a small, shaded table 
lamp besides providing a writing 
Space for the experimenter. This lamp 
Was focused on the writing space, the 
rest of the room being in semi-dark- 
ness throughout. the testing. 

The instructions were as follows: 

As soon as the machine warms 
Will see it lighted up inside and a dot in 
front of you, T want you to keep watching 
the dot and I will flash a picture for a very 
Short time. You should tell me what you see 
if anything, what action is taking place if 
any, and any comments you may have. I 
will show you cach picture just once, ро 
you understand? 


up you 


The drawings were all exposed for 
а constant .12 second period which 
Was sufficient to permit a clear but 
very brief viewing. The subjects’ re- 
Sponses were recorded verbatim. 
here was no inquiry of any kind. 
Selection of high and low groups. 
he resulting protocols were then 
Scored by the author, Each response 
Was analyzed to determine whether 
9r not the subject had employed an 
active verb or participle in describing 
any part of the picture. Thus, state. 
ments such аз—“д train going to the 
right,” “a man swinging a bat,” and 
the man drifted down in a para- 
Cute" were considered as motion re- 
SPonses, while “а man with a baseball 
QUU" “a train facing to the left,” and 
а boat on the sea" were not, Any 
ascription of movement was scored as 
ni except in those few cases where 
aft Jects explicitly denied motion 
in i Suggesting it; thus—"“A man go- 
whe Stairs, No. He's standing there 
one foot up, 
ies this point ten protocols were 
ected at random and submitted to 
У additional scorers? as a check on 
* Origina i E 
reliably wort be obtained ае 
tite € nec with pic 
motion than is 
the Rorschach, 
scopis des agreed with the author's 
— "S On 99 per cent of the state- 


Boss Carini, now at Rockland State 
dej, 1l and Ricardo Morant, now at Bran- 


niversity, 
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ments, and they agreed 
selves on 98 per cent. 

For purposes of further study two 
extreme groups were then selected. 
All subjects with seven or more move- 
ment responses were placed in the 
high group, while those with four or 
less were designated as the low group. 
"These groups, each consisting of ten 
subjects, had mean scores of 7.8 and 
2.7 respectively, while the mean for 
all 36 subjects was 5.4. Although there 
were more males in the high group 
and more females in the low, this dif- 
ference was not reliable, ACE scores 
were available for six members of the 
high group and eight in the low. The 
means of 124 and 199 suggest that 
there was no difference in intelli- 
gence. 

Thematic Apperception Test situ- 
ation, A in-picture TAT was admin- 
istered in a single session during the 
second month after the original test- 
ing to these twenty subjects. Cards 1, 
2, 3BM, 4, 5, 10, 13, 14, 15, and 20 
from the third revision of the TAT 
distributed by the Harvard Univer- 
sity Press were used. The subjects 
were seated opposite the examiner 
and given the standard instructions, 
Prompting was kept to a minimum 
and limited to requests for the past 
or future or a greater elaboration of 
the story. In all cases these requests 
were stated in very general terms. The 
subject’s words were recorded and 
later transcribed for the purpose of 
analysis. 


among them- 


ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 


The TAT protocols were initially 
scored using the level analysis tech- 
nique developed by Tomkins (6). 
This approach provides an index of 
the degree to which the primary 
characters or heroes of the stories 
employ different modes of function- 
ing. A subject's score for each level 
was the number of times it was em- 
ployed in the ten Stories divided by 
the total number of level; scored. 
Since, as indicated at the bottom of 
Table 1, the two extreme groups did 
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‘Taste I—Significance of Differences 
Between Mean Scores on TAT 
Levels for High and Low 
Motion Groups 


High Low 

Level Group Group t 
Description 12.82 D 
Event .... 10.25 34 
Behavior 32.37 36 

Active 82.11 03 

Passive 17.89 03 
Verbalization 3.72 71 
Feeling 11.92 50 
Thought 5.96 82 
Visual Perception ... 7.17 142 
Auditory Perception 1.16 79 
Physical Sensation . 89 1.14 
Special State . 2.04 1.58 
Attention ...... 56 1.38 
Memory 1.18 22 
Wish ... 2,92 Al 
Intention 4.24 72 
Expectation 1.43 18 
Dream 70 1.24 
Interest 22 51 
Sentiment ? 54 10 
Total Levels ..................100.10 110.10 52 


not differ in the total number of lev- 
els employed, this procedure is prac- 
tically identical with the use of raw 
frequencies and yields similar results. 
The levels are described briefly be- 
low. Verbalization was added to the 
Tomkins schema, 


1. Description. Material objects or people in 
the pictures are described. 

2. Event. An event either of a physical na- 
ture or involving the functioning of an 
environmental character takes place or 
something happens to a hero. 

3. Behavior. A hero functions on a motor 
level, he does something. 

4. Verbalization. A hero says something out 
loud. 

5.Feeling. The emotions or moods of a 
hero are mentioned, 

6. Thought. A hero thinks about some- 
thing. 

7. Perception, Visual. A hero sees something. 
Perception, Auditorv. A hero hears some- 

thing. i 

‚ Physical Sensation, A hero experiences 

some bodily sensation, 

9. Special State. 


оо 


A hero is in some condi- 
tion other than the normal waking state. 

10. Attention. A hero directs his attention 
loward some aspect of the environment. 

1l. Memory. A hero remembers something. 
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12. Wish. A hero wishes for something or to 
do something. | А 
13. Intention. А hero intends to function іп 

a certain way. 

14. Expectation. A hero expects an event to 
occur or another character to function in 

а certain way in the future. 

15. Dream. A hero dreams or fantasies some- 
thing. 
16. Interest. 
thing. 
17. Sentiment. A hero likes or dislikes some- 

thing. 

In addition, the Behavior responses 
were designated as either active, in- 
volving normally observable move- 
ment, or passive, involving no actual 
movement. 

Of these levels we were particularly 
interested in those which seemed to 
have some relation to the perception 
of movement. Thus, the various Be- 
havior categories, Thought, Percep- 
tion, Attention, and Dream were con- 
sidered the most probable sources of 
differences between the two groups. 
Unfortunately these hopes were not 
realized. As will be evident from 
Table І the level analysis yielded по 
reliable differences, 

As a test of the hypothesis that em- 
pathic motion is a function of a са- 
pacity for feeling with other people, 
we applied the Dymond (2) empathy 
index to the data. This measure is de- 
rived by dividing the number of 
characters whose inner life is de 
scribed by the total number of people 
mentioned in the protocol, Again we 
were unsuccessful. The high and low 
groups had indices of .54 and .50 re- 
spectively yielding a ¿ value of .74- 

Next we checked the story out 
comes to see whether the subjects fol- 
lowed directions and dealt with the 
future, or terminated their stories ш 
the present, i.e. at the time depicte 
by the picture. Here we were operat 
ing on a vague hunch that since mo 
tion is a process in time, its percep” 
tion might be a function of freedom 
in dealing with the future, This ini 
tial hypothesis proved to be correct: 
Although both groups characteristica 


A hero is interested in some- 
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TABLE II—-Significance of Differences Between Mean Amount of Prompting 
on TAT Given High and Low Motion Groups 


Type of prompting 
Total prompting.. 
Requests for outcomes 
Other requests... 


lv ended their stories in the 


: future, 
the high group did so on an average 


Of nine of the ten stories, while the 
lows had a mean of 7.9. The t of 2.20 
Was reliable at less than the -05 level. 
This difference is admittedly small. 
lowever, the author made an effort 
to obtain a full story from the sub- 
Jécts in order to have protocols long 
enough to provide an adequate sam- 
ple of fantasy activity, and much of 
the prompting was therefore devoted 
to getting an outcome in the future. 
te results suggest that there may 
lave been a difference between the 
amount of such prompting for the 
two groups with the high group re- 
ceiving more than its fair share of re- 
quests for an outcome. An analysis of 
the number of promptings in each 
Broup IS presented in Table II. Con- 
trary to expectations the low group 
Was prompted a significantly greater 
number of times than the high group 
and this difference in total prompting 
^5 Wholely attributable to a marked 
0 ference in the number of requests 
me «n Outcome, The author was in 
po way conscious of this difference in 
Is own behavior in the test situation 
iun d fact did not realize the exist- 
br of this factor until after the out- 
€-time analysis had been complet- 
Vy t seems that he was reacting to a 
ao SETORE tendency in the low group 
avoid dealing with the future and 
lat if only the initial instructions 
sen given, there would have 
their Very few future outcomes to 
Stories. 

seme dug up this lead we next 
in e our data on the levels of 
d ntention, and Expectation, all 
e uch tend to be future oriented. 
T question was: when a hero wishes 
Something or expects something 
арреп or intends to do something, 


High Group Low Group t P 
37 57 Е <.05 
1.9 1.3 P 
1.8 1.1 -—- 
is there any indication that these 
wishes, expectations, and intentions 


are fulfilled, or are they not fulfilled? 
In other words, we wanted to know 
whether the groups differed in their 
willingness to specify a future consist- 
ent with their wishes, intentions, and 
expectations. Here we had in mind 
the fact that à. person engaged in cre- 
ative work such as a composer or 
artist or scientist must be capable of 
making a bet on what his finished 
product will be like in order to be 
truly creative. He must be able to 
hold an image of the completed prod- 
uct in mind as a guide to his work. 
He must have faith that his wishes, 
intentions, and expectations will be 
fulfilled. 

We first noted for each story 
whether one of the three levels oc- 
curred and whether there was fulfill- 
ment, A subjects highest possible 
Score w thus ten. The obtained 
means were for the high motion 
group 3.8 stories and for the low 
group 1.9. The t value of 2.88 gives 
a P of less than .05, Reversing this 
procedure we then looked for all 
stories where the subject either speci- 
fied that wishes, expectations, and in- 
tentions were not fulfilled or made 
this assumption tenable by not men. 
tioning the subject further. It should 
be emphasized that a single story 
could be scored both “fulfilled” and 
"not fulfilled" if two future-oriented 
levels were employed. The highs had 
an average of only 2.6 such stories 
while the mean for the lows was 4.4. 
The t of 2.12 was significant at less 
than the .05 level. 

Having established these rather 
striking variations in time perspective 
we read through the protocols several 
times looking for content variables 
which might differentiate between 
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the two groups and thus help explain 
the differences in the extent of pro- 
jection into the future. It is impos- 
sible to say how many variables were 
actually tested and discarded in this 
process. For this reason the following 
results should be cross-validated on 
another sample. However, the find- 
ings are sufficiently consistent to sug- 
gest they are not spurious. 

Our first significant finding turned 
up rather early in the analysis. We 
found a rather strong tendency for 
themes of sickness and death to ap- 
pear in the stories of the low group. 
Further check revealed that, although 
the two groups did not differ on this 
variable where the hero was con- 
cerned, the lows had an average of 
2.8 stories in which a person close to 
the hero, emotionally close that is, 
died or was taken sick, while the 
highs had a mean of 1.5. The t of 
241 is significant (P less than .05). 
These people included parents, rela- 
tives, spouses, lovers, etc. Although 
the frequencies are low here, the set 
of ten pictures used did not include 
many of those which frequently elicit 
references to death and sickness, 

Later we came across another set of 
findings which may also contribute to 
an understanding of prior results. 
These involved the way in which par- 
ents were portrayed in the stories. 
One variable may be defined as a 
tendency to describe parents as lov- 
ing and understanding people. They 
are said to be fond, permissive, close 
to their children, understanding, 
tender, affectionate, loving, etc. The 
second variable involved just the op- 
posite attitude. Parents are essential- 
ly rejecting and domineering. They 
do not take their childrens’ wishes in. 
to account. They force their children 
to do things, spank them, are neglect- 
ful and scoffing, frustrate their chil- 
dren, nag them, and do not under- 
stand them. Although the frequencies 
are low, probably due to the selection 
of pictures, the results are clear-cut. 
The high empathic motion group 
have an average of 1.2 stories portray- 
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ing loving or understanding parents, 
the low group only .2, that is only two 
stories out of 100. The ¢ value is 2.27 
(P less than .05). References to re- 
jecting or domineering parents are 
up in the low group, however, with 
a mean of 1.9 as compared with .7 for 
the highs (¢ = 2.45, P less than .05). 


DISCUSSION 


Unfortunately studies such as this 
one, although they may offer valuable 
information on relationships between 
perceptual phenomena and person- 
ality characteristics, cannot establish 
conclusively the nature of the pue 
ceptual processes themselves, Thus, 
the specific causal factors which op- 
erate to produce percepts remain a 
matter of conjecture even though we 
have information on the kinds of рео" 
ple who respond in certain ways. Nev- 
ertheless, it is frequently the case that 
definite theoretical relationships exist 
between perceptual phenomena and 
personality characteristics found to be 
associated with them, theoretical re- 
lationships which are sufficiently con- 
vincing to bear serious consideration. 
We believe that our findings with re 
gard to empathic motion are of this 
nature. 

One feature of the perception of 
motion is the requirement that the 
object be viewed in two different ро 
sitions at two different points in time. 
In the case of stimuli for empathic 
movement, this condition is not met- 
Both the Rorschach inkblots and the 
pictures suggestive of motion remain 
in one position, Thus, if a subject 15 
to attribute motion to such a stimt 
lus, he must draw on his prior expe 
rience with the particular cues © 
movement presented and then commit 
himself to a process in time which has 
in the past been associated with thes? 
cues. For such a person the cues have 
become intimately connected bise 
physical displacement of objects. 55 
much so that his first impulse on se? 
ing what are for him motion ШЕ is 
to say that the object is moving. ve 
15 true even when actual physical 15 


a аан ЕНН 
st - 
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placement in time is not present. In 
view of the many common features in 
our environments, it seems probable 
that we all learn such associations be- 
tween cues and real movement. Why 
then do many people report very lit- 
tle empathic movement or none at 
all? Either they have not formed the 
associations, ie. have not had suffi- 
cient learning experience with mov- 
ing objects of various kinds, or some- 
thing acts to inhibit the movement 
response. In the present study most of 
the objects portrayed are sufficiently 
familiar so that a score of less than 
five seems highly improbable if in- 
sufficient learning were the crucial 
fac tor. Inhibition either on a con- 
Sclous or unconscious basis seems a 
much more plausible explanation, 
What, then, might be the cause of 
this inhibition of the movement re- 
sponse? We have mentioned that mo- 
Поп is a process in time. Thus, to re- 
Port motion a subject must either see 
displacement or commit himself to 
the idea that displacement exists, In 
the empathic situation he must imply 
that there was movement for however 
rief a time in the past and that this 
activity will carry over beyond the 
immediate present into the future. It 
15 just this commitment or bet on the 
Nature of the future that seems to dis- 
turb our low motion perceivers, Either 
they avoid the future or they indicate 
that things will not turn out in ac- 
Cordance with their wishes, intentions, 
end expectations. It would seem that 
Man people experience a sizeable 
Ta i. of anxiety and insecurity as 
B ad: 5 the future which. results in à 
iuge ds or unconscious inhibition of 
ЖН responses. Where this in- 
mm ae 15 not present as in our high 
is inr 1с motion group, the subject 
of the restricted to a mere description 
b present stimulus and is free to 


riv bie a state in the future thus 
Е lishing the conditions for a mo- 


response, 


t is impossibl if 1 
si possible to specify conclu- 
the What the individual bases of 

S Insecurity as regards the future 
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might be. However, our results make 
certain hypotheses tenable. We find 
in our low group more frequent ref- 
erences to the death or sickness of 
loved ones than among the high. At 
the present stage of our knowledge of 
projective techniques, it is impossible 
to say definitely whether this repre- 
sents a wish, an expectation, or actual 
events in the past. If actual life ex- 
periences are involved these may serve 
only to increase the expectation of 
similar events in the future. In any 
event a fantasy life which contains 
frequent thoughts of the death or sick- 
ness of those to whom we have emo- 
tional attachments does not seem to 
offer much room for viewing the fu- 
ture with security and calm certainty. 

Similar [actors seem to be operative 
in our subjects’ stories dealing with 
parents. The low motion group has a 
fantasy life in which parents are pic- 
tured as rejecting and domineering 
with practically no evidence of love 
and understanding. Again we do not 
know whether this represents an ac- 
tual state of affairs, a distortion of 
existing circumstances by the subjects, 
an expectation, or a wish. Whatever 
the situation may be, such a percep- 
tion of one’s parents is certainly fer- 
tile ground for the development of 
attitudes of insecurity as regards the 
future. In contrast, the high group 
with their perception of parents as 
loving and understanding would 
seem to have a much firmer basis for 
the development of feelings of se- 
curity. 

One further factor deserves men- 
tion, It has frequently been hypoth- 
esized that empathic responses are in- 
dicative of creative tendencies in the 
individual. Our findings seem to offer 
some support for this view, although 
we would not be willing to take the 
position that all of our high group 
are truly creative people. In order to 
produce a creative product an indi- 
vidual must have, not only certain 
personality characteristics, but oppor- 
tunity, motivation, and adequate in- 
telligence, Even the requisite person- 
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‘ality component does not seem to be 
unitary, but rather involves a num- 
ber of necessary conditions for cre- 
ative work. As yet we do not know 
with any certainty what these requi- 
site personality variables are. How- 
ever, Stein with studies of artists (4) 
and chemists (5) has presented some 
valuable evidence. Among the factors 
he mentions is the need for a time 
perspective oriented toward the fu- 
ture which will permit the sensing in 
the present of the general outlines of 
the creative product’s final form. It is 
just this capacity for making a bet on 
the future combined with confidence 
that the final outcome will be as pre- 
dicted that characterizes our high 
empathic motion group. They would 
seem to have one of the necessary re- 

uirements for creativity. Whether 
they have the other requirements is 
unknown, but it seems improbable 
that they all do. The low motion per- 
ceivers on the other hand would seem 
to be quite incapable of creative 
work. 

Since empathic movement has been 
most frequently measured by the Ror- 
schach technique, the question of the 
equivalence between this approach 
and the pictures suggestive of motion 
arises. As previously indicated there 
are many problems involved in scor- 
ing M reliably. Even if these can be 
solved we do not know that the two 
types of empathic motion are identi- 
cal. They probably are, but the Ror- 
schach has a greater variety of po- 
tential motion cues and employs some- 
what different instructions, Further, 
the tachistoscopic method of present- 
ing stimuli may have a specific effect. 
In view of these unknowns the pres- 
ent findings should be employed in 
Interpreting Rorschach data only 
where there is definite supporting ma- 
terial from other sources. We hope 
that further research will help to solve 
the question of the relationship be- 
tween the Rorschach and the present 
situation as well as the many other 
questions that have been raised in the 
course of this discussion. 
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SUMMARY 


In an attempt to establish a rela- 
tionship between the perception of 
empathic motion and personality 
characteristics, ten pictures suggestive 
of motion were presented tachisto- 
scopically to a group of undergradu- 
ate students. The Thematic Apper- 
ception Test was then administered 
to the two extreme groups. The major 
difference between the high and low 
motion perceivers occurred in dealing 
with the future. While the high 
group exhibited great freedom іп 
treating conditions in the future, the 
lows seemed to be inhibited in this 
respect. In addition the low motion 
perceivers were found to be more pre- 
occupied with the death and sickness 
of loved ones, more frequently de- 
scribed parents as domineering and 
rejecting, and less frequently attribu- 
ted love and understanding to par- 
ents. This suggests the theory that 
movement perception in the present 
situation, and possibly in the Ror- 
Schach, is a function of freedom in 
making a bet on the future and that 
inhibition in this respect leads to in- 
hibition of motion responses. The 
fact that a motion response involves 
à commitment as to the future state О 
the perceived object seems to be con 
sistent with this interpretation. Ful 
thermore the preoccupation with the 
death and sickness of loved ones, 25 
well as with rejecting parents, among 
the lows suggests a basis in insecurity 
and anxiety for their inhibition i” 
dealing with the future and in the 
perception of motion, The highs on 
the other hand with their greater free 
dom in dealing with the future see™ 
to have no difficulty in ascribing 110° 
tion to stationary stimuli. This n 
gests that they may possess one of t F. 
important characteristics required 19, 
creative work, the ability to visual” 
in the present an outline of what ү 
completed product will be like in к 
future. Such a capacity seems (0 ы 
lacking in the low empathic mov 
ment group. 
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Rorschach Changes During Psychoanalysis 


ELIZABETH E. Mintz 
New York University 


Do recognizable personality changes 
take place during psychoanalytic treat- 
ment? The affirmative answer often 
given rests largely on the assertions 
of the analysts and their patients. A 
skeptical critic, however, might фе; 
Поп these assertions; the ana ysts 
opinions may be influenced by the 
natural desire to believe that they are 
helping their patients, while the pa- 
tients’ statements (even though evalu- 
ated objectively by such methods as 
those used by the Rogerian group) 
are open to the objection cited by 
Dymond: "Perhaps the clients say they 
are better, but are they 'really?" (2, 
p. 109). There have been few studies 
comparing personality tests taken be- 
fore and after treatment, and even 
these few are sometimes open to the 
objection that the judges knew which 
records were the earlier ones, so that 
their judgments may have been 
biased. 

For client-centered therapy, a recent 
well-controlled experiment has been 
reported by Rogers and Dymond (2). 
TAT records were obtained from 20 
persons before and after undergoing 
client-centered therapy, and from 10 
control subjects who had no treat- 
ment. These records were submitted 
to raters who knew nothing about the 
Source of the records, and were evalu- 
ated for degree of personal adjust- 
ment. A difference, significant at the 
:01 level, was found in the direction of 
improved adjustment after therapy. 
No significant differences were found 
in the control group. However, the 
actual degree of improvement was 
slight, being -6 of an interval on the 
seven-point rating scale, 

ле present study compares pai 


1 pairs 
of Rorschach records of 90 Sycho- 
analytic patients, One record of each 


pair was taken at th 


e beginning of 
treatment, the other 


was taken later, 


GERTRUDE R. SCHMEIDLER 
City College of New York 


MARJORIE BRISTOL 
New School for Social Research 


Two questions are raised: Can blind 
examination of the paired Rorschachs 
show which records were the earlier 
ones? What attributes distinguish the 
earlier from the later records? 


PROCEDURE 


The Rorschach records used in the 
study were obtained by one ol the 
present writers (MB) over a sie yea 
period during the course of ordinary 
clinical practice. At the time they 
were taken, there was no expectation 
of using them for research, . Г 

The only criteria Гог selection о 
the records were (a) that two prow: 
cols, one taken near the beginning © 
treatment, should be available for he 
same subject, and (b) that neither E 
the judges should have seen any о 
the records before. All available adult 
cases from the examiner's files which 
met these criteria were included in 
the study. е 

The 20 pairs of records were рге" 
pared by the original examiner tO 
eliminate all clues which might 1n 
fluence the two present writers who 
served as judges (EEM and GRS). 
References’ to the patient’s age, [йр 
problems, his attitude toward treat 
ment, and all other verbalizations S 
lated to his possible status as a patien 
were blacked out, The records wer 
photostated to eliminate such clues Е 
the yellowing of the original paper 
through age. Each record of each TRU. 
included only a code letter [or = 
patients, the sex, and the two ages ч 
the time the two records had bee? 
taken. 5 Hi 

Patients ranged in age from 17 in 
48, with a mean age of 30. Time Я 
treatment between the first and зей 
Rorschachs ranged from 4 months, a 
42 months, with a mean of 20 an = 
median of 18 months, With two chs 
ceptions, all the second Rorsch@¢ 


r 
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were obtained during treatment rather 
than upon termination, АП patients 
were ambulatory; all were seen on а 
private-fee basis; all were seen by 
analysts associated with the William 
Alanson White Institute, at which it 
IS customary for analysts to see pa- 
tients three times a week. 

The judges set out to choose which 
record in each case had been obtained 
later in the course of treatment, They 
evaluated the records independently, 
Teaching the same conclusion in all 
except three cases. On these cases. 
agreement was reached after discus- 
Son. The judges did not make any 
ürbitrary use of “signs,” but used 
Whatever methods seemed appropriate 
lor the individual case. In some cases 
decisions were made chiefly by com- 
Parison of content between the two 
records; in others, emphasis was 
placed on comparison of the two 
PSychograms, 


xamples of the informal summary 
formulations made for records judged 
as obtained later in treatment include: 

A: This record is worse for social 
adjustment than the others, but live- 
ler, and has more vigorous М”, 


А В: This record seems less evasive 
and hostile than the other record, 


and the anxiety comes through more 
frankly, 


С: Both records are very bad, but 
this one seems to be taken later in 
treatment because the content of 
some of the responses suggests a more 
'opeful attitude about problems. 
ac This record seems to be the 
ae one because 1С 1s more vigor- 
s 5, active, alive and productive; more 
pen hostility; more M; higher sum C. 
dey the social behavior is more 
nij bed, but the patient is begin- 

8 to get insights. 
x 2: Psychograms are similar in two 
indi s but content changes seem to 
Tes cate changes in personality. The 
ES nien cocoons and ant eggs 
the 18—5 to "baby" in the same area; 
response “rats” changes to “bears. 
5 these notes suggest, the judges 


were not always able to select. one 
record as definitely reflecting a better 
overall adjustment than the other. 
Instead, they lrequently selected. а 
record as indicating response to treat- 
ment because it suggested less evasive- 
ness, less repression, more open 
anxiety, and greater emotionality, not 
always well-controlled. Such records 
seemed to come from individuals who 
had grown more alive and responsive, 
but who might also be feeling more 
conscious anxiety. 

Therefore, still working without 
any information as to whether they 
had been correct in judging which 
record in each case had been obtained 
later in treatment, the judges went 
over the records once more and win- 
nowed out cases in which one record 
showed a personal adjustment which 
seemed inquestionably and markedly 
superior to the adjustment shown in 
the other record. Here, personal ad- 
justment was understood as compris- 
ing (a) a greater feeling of subjective 
well-being and (b) a better social ad- 
justment, insofar as these two qualities 
could be inferred from the Ror- 
schachs. 

A stringent screening procedure was 
used for this aspect of the study. The 
judges worked independently, choos- 
ing only the cases about which they 
felt able to make fully confident 
judgments. Both judges selected the 
same five cases independently; one 
judge added a sixth case, which was 
discarded without discussion, since it 
did not represent the confident 
opinion of both judges, Five cases 
thus remained in this category. 


RESULTS 


In 17 of the 20 cases, the judges 
were accurate in selecting the record 
which had been obtained later in 
treatment. When the significance of 
this finding is tested by Bernoulli's 
method of the expansion of the bi- 
nomial theorem, on a two-tailed test 
which assumes that chance would 
have made it equally likely for the 
judges to err in either direction on 
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seach case, the level of confidence 
is .003. А 

Of the five cases in which опе 
record was selected as showing un- 
questionably better adjustment than 
the other, all the “better” records had 
been obtained later in treatment than 
the “worse” records. 

Despite the small number of cases, 
it appears worthwhile to consider 
whether these five cases differed in 
any identifiable way from the rest of 
the sample. It has been suggested that 
prognosis may be more favorable in 
cases where pathology is less severe 
(1). However, this possibility does not 
seem to be supported by the present 
data. The five patients who appeared 
to respond especially well to treatment 
were not less disturbed than the other 
cases, according to their Rorschach 
records, In fact, this sub-group in- 
cluded the patient who appeared most 
seriously disturbed of the entire 
sample. In this case, the first Ror- 
schach seemed so frankly psychotic as 
to raise the question of how the 
patient could possibly remain ambu- 
latory. After 33 months of treatment, 
the Rorschach still suggested an 
underlying psychosis but indicated 
much less anxiety and a greatly im- 
proved relationship to reality, 

Neither in their age nor in dura. 
tion of treatment were these five 
patients notably different from the 
rest of the sample. In comparison to 
the group mean of 30, these five pa- 
tients were aged 21, 22, 27, 37 and 48 
when the first Rorschachs were taken. 
Three of them fell below the mean in 
time in treatment, with 4, 7 and 10 
months; two fell above the mean, 
with 30 and 33 months. 

Consideration m. 
to whether the th 
the judges erred с 


ay also be given as 
ree cases on which 
an be distinguished 
from the 17 cases on which judgments 
Were correct. Neither time in treat- 
ment nor severity of pathology were 
found to distinguish these cases from 
the group. The patients had been in 
treatment for 8, 14 and 22 months 
between the two Rorschachs. Their 
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ages were 21, 36 and 37. All three 
showed rather severe pathology, but 
so did most cases in the sample. 

These cases cannot be regarded as 
showing a definitely worsened adjust- 
ment after treatment. Rather, one rec- 
ord in each case was erroneously 
judged as having been obtained. later 
in treatment because it suggested less 
repression, fewer obsessional defenses, 
and more open anxiety. In these three 
cases, the Rorschach records suggest 
that analytic treatment resulted in the 
strengthening rather than the un- 
doing of defenses. 


DiscussioN AND CONCLUSIONS 


The implications of the study are 
limited, not only by the smallness of 
the sample, but also by the obvious 
disadvantages of taking Rorschach 
records as the sole criterion for evalu- 
ating personality changes during 
psychoanalysis. Within these limita- 
tions, the present study suggests the 
following conclusions: 

l. Personality changes take place 
during psychoanalysis, and can i 
recognized through Rorschach recorc HE 
at a frequency far beyond chance ex- 
pectation (P = .003). J 

2. Personality changes during ру 
choanalysis, insofar as they are T€ 
flected їп the Rorschach, do not 
appear to follow a steady and co! 
sistent progress toward certain goals 
sometimes considered as included i” 
a "good" adjustment, such as еши 
tional control, lack of more than ^ 
mild degree of conscious anxiety, co” 
sideration of others, and ability 19 
adjust reasonably well to social €* 
pectations. In some cases, Rorschachs 
taken later in treatment do appear 2 
represent movement toward E. 
goals. In other cases, Rorschachs take 
later in treatment suggest that Са 
psychoanalytic process is resulting ! 
the breakthrough to consciousness, h 
hitherto unacceptable impulses, s 
a consequent increase of conscio 
anxiety and perhaps an increase y 
discomfort along with greater € 
tional aliveness. Such an effect 
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wholly congruent with psychoanalytic 
theory, which holds that during treat- 
ment impulses and feelings which 
have hitherto been repressed, or other- 
wise defended against, become con- 
scious and can ultimately be handled 
appropriately by the ego. In this con- 
nection, it should be noted again that 
the second Rorschach had been ob- 
tained upon termination of treatment 
in only two cases of the sample. The 
remaining Rorschachs, therefore, may 
be regarded аз representing an in- 
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termediate stage in the treatment 


process. 
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The Projection of Hostility on the Rorschach and as a 
Result of Ego-Threat^* 


BERNARD I. MURSTEIN 
The University of Texas 


The term “projection” is one of the 
most widely used in the field of clini- 
cal psychology and personality study. 
Unfortunately, the concept is one of 
the most difficult to define, chiefly 
because projection has been viewed 
conceptually in varying ways by work- 
ers in the field. All of the definitions 
agree to the extent that projection is 
viewed as the ascribing of one's own 
motivations, feelings and behavior to 
other persons. Nevertheless, these defi- 
nitions differ sufficiently so that threc 
different aspects may be described. 


Naive projection. The tendency to 
project may stem from a limited field 
of experience and the projector's in- 
sensitivity to differences between his 
limited experience and a novel situa- 
tion. 

Rationalized projection. Perception 
may be distorted by emotional biases 
or feelings. The projector often shows 
insight with regard to the expression 
of these feelings, but distorts in tryi 
to justify the biases on rational 
grounds. Thus, the person buying in 
the “black market” says, “Everybody 
else is doing it.” 

Classical projection, A situation in 
which the ego feels threatened is like- 
ly to result in the ego’s refusing to 
acknowledge the trait and in the sub- 
sequent attribution of the trait to the 
outside world. ч 


Certain questions of increasing соп- 
cern to the clinical psychologist arise 
from an examination of this trich- 
otomy. What kind of projection occurs 
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on projective tests? How may it be 
measured? What is the relationship = 
between overt behavior and the pro- 
jection of fantasy material on projec- 
tive techniques? 

In an attempt to answer these 
questions, the trichotomy set forth 
in this paper was applied in inter- 
preting previous research on the na 
ture of projection (1, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 
13). Several experimenters (1, 10, 12) 
have shown that projection has oc- 
curred on the Rorschach and TAT 
when feeling tone was aroused, but 
have not clearly demonstrated that 
projection occurs when the subjects 
are ego-defensive. It might be claimed, 
however, that "classical projection, 
being a dynamic construct, should not 
be expected to operate in a compara- 
tively tension-frée environment such 
as occurs in the usual administration 
of the Rorschach, If, however, an ego 
threatening situation were to be 
created in which the subjects were) 
severely criticized and told that they, |, 
were hostile, this objection could not} 
be raised. | 

Therefore, two hypotheses were, № 
formulated: | 


| 
|l. In a non ego-threatening situa | 
tion, those persons who are hostile but . 
possess insight into this fact (“ration- — 
alized projectors"), will project а S! 
nificantly greater amount of hostility 
on the Rorschach than those persons · 


who are equally hostile but lack self- 
insight. 


2. In an ego-threatening situation - 
those persons who are hostile but lac 
insight into this fact ("classical pt 
jectors"), will project more hostility 25 
a result of ego-threat than those per 
sons who are hostile and insight” 7 
friendly and insightful, and frie 
and non-insightful. 4 | 
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, , Iman attempt to measure adequate- 
ly the mechanims of projection, the 
control of the following five variables 
was believed to be necessary: 1. The 
subject's possession of the trait to be 
examined must be objectively evalu- 
ated. 2. The subjects self-concept with 
regard to this trait must also. be 
ascertained, 3. The trait must be 
amenable to examination by the in- 
у struments to be used in the study. 
i 4. The conditions under which pro- 
Jection can and cannot be expected to 
Operate must be [ully investigated. 
à A .projective score quantitatively 
Sensitive enough to diflerentiate be- 
tween various personality syndromes 
Is necessary, ub 


p 


А The attempt to control variables 1 
and 2 was made through the use of 
the method of pooled ranks. The 
ranks were converted to normalized 
Scores using Hull's tables (7, p. 182) 
` and the mean score attributed to an 
dividual by his peers was used as an 
i Objective estimate of his possession of 


Loris wait, The individual's self- 
elt ing provided a measure of his 
“concept with regard to the trait. 
) ho NS 3 was controlled by select- 
tous е trait of friendliness" for 
| F3tuc Y. This trait did not arouse undue 
\ ppposition from the subject because of 
Mp pe to say anything unfavor- 
Hon «лы the other members of his 
Subject it could be easily ranked by 
Psych 5 who were not professional 
Which. Ogists, and was a trait with 
+ “uch the Rorschach dealt. 
me ant glance the assumption that 
most з ену persons were the 
he; Yostile might seem questionable. 
— manner in which the least friend- 


А 


d < 
In. 4 x 

"нтеп "pilot study," the trait of 
rait Hity" had been used. The use of this 


lance however, met with considerable resis- 
reluctant the part of the subjects, who were 
brothers " in term any of their fraternity 
deemed ay hostile, Consequently. the trait 

\ j| riendlis- the other end of the continuum, 
E" pus" was employed, with the as- 
„ and that those subjects who were the 
. епу were the most hostile. The use 
M 115 сс tinuum stems from a list used by 


1 “чеп (3) 
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ly persons were defined, however, “By 
most friendly is meant that person 
who is the most cooperative, easiest 
to get along with, and /east hostile in 
the fraternity.W left little doubt that 
the least friendly persons were the 
most hostile ones. 

Variable 4 was controlled by pro- 
posing two conditions to be tested; 
viz., the projective test situation (Ror- 
schach), and an ego-threatening situa- 
tion. 

An attempt to control variable 5 
was made by using the Examiner 
Rating Sheet as an index of the pro- 
jection of hostility under ego-threat. 
This scale consisted of 19 statements 
taken from the larger Interview Rat- 
ing Scale used by The University of 
Texas Testing and Guidance Bureau 
(14). A typical statement taken from 
this sheet was, “The interviewer is a 
warm, sincere individual" The sub- 
ject rated. each statement оп a five- 
point scale: 5 for “strongly agree," 
4 for "agree somewhat," 3 for "un- 
decided," 2 for “doubtful” and 1 for 
"strongly disagree." "The highest pos- 
sible score was 95, the lowest 19. 

Elizurs Rorschach Content Test 
(hereafter referred to as the RCT) 
had previously been used to measure 
hostility as derived from the content 
of the Rorschach (5). This scale, how- 
ever, measures projection by means of 
a two-point scale; and the possibility 
existed that this e might therefore 
be insensitive to differences ii hostile 
projection between the experimental 
groups investigated in this study. A 
new scale was therefore developed 
(see Appendix А), called the Ror- 
schach Hostility Scale (hereafter re- 
ferred to as RHS), This scale has 
point values running from zero for no 
manifestation of hostility in the con- 
tent of the Rorschach, to seven for 
extreme manifestation of hostility. 
The scale is essentially two dimen- 
sional, One dimension extends from 
impersonal expressions of hostility 
through actions expressed by variously 
more complex forms of phyla, culmi- 
nating in direct expression of hostility 
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by man. The higher the phyla, the 
higher the hostile score for a given 
action. The other dimension has to do 
with the overt-covertness of the action 
itself. Thus, two bears vying for a 
piece of fish receives a smaller hos- 
tility score than two bears fighting. 
Using 40 randomly selected 1ecords, 
the average Pearson r between three 
psychologists was .96. This indicates 
that the R HS has satisfactory reliabil- 
ity for use as a clinical instrument. 

“Since the author measured the pro- 
jection of hostility with the RCT as 
well as the RHS, it was necessary to 
ensure that his scoring had not been 
biased in favor of the latter scale. 
Hence, twenty different records were 
selected at random and scored by an 
experienced psychologist, ап ad- 
vanced graduate student, and the 
author, using the RCT. The average 
r was .70, with the factor of bias be- 
ing eliminated, since the author's cor- 
relation with each of the other two 
scorers was higher than their correla- 
tion with each other. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE STUDY 
Selection of Subjects 


On the basis of group. and self. 
judgments of hostility, 80 men divided 
among four experimental groups of 
20 men each (hostile-insightful, hos- 
tile non-insightful, friendly-insightful, 
friendly non-insightful), were drawn 
from 536 students in 23 fraternities 
and two dormitories at The University 
of Texas, To ensure that individuals 
chosen for the four experimental 
groups were either very hostile or 
very friendly, cutting scores based on 
consideration of the standard error of 
measurement of each of the group 
judgments were set up as criteria, The 
20 most extreme cases exceeding the 
criteria scores for each of the four 
experimental groups were selected as 
subjects. Split-half reliability co- 
efficients were obtained by dividing 
members of each fraternity and dor- 
mitory group randomly into two 
halves and computing the product- 
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moment correlation by correlating 
the means of the ranking of each half 
for each person in the group. The 
Spearman-Brown formula was then 
used to estimate the full length cor- 
relation. The scores for each fraternity 
and dormitory will henceforth be re- 
ferred to as G scores. | 
The self scores (hereafter referred 
10 as 5 scores) were obtained in an- 
other manner, Ideally, the reliability 
of S might be obtained from a com- 
plete re-ranking. The length of time 
consumed through such a procedure, 
in view of the large number of sub- 
jects, would have been quite exten- 
sive. Therefore, another method was 
adopted. A previous study by Calvin 


and Holtzman (2) suggested that the: 


reliability of S in pooled rankings 15 
at least .90. As a check on this finding, 
a group was selected at random ang 
requested to make a second set О 
rankings a month later. The correla- 
tion between initial and second rank- 
ing for the 15 members was .89. In 
view of the high reliability despite 
the passage of time, it seems conserva 
tive to assume a reliability of .90 fo! 
self-rankings for the total population 
of subjects. To reduce the greater 
sampling fluctuation of the S score 25 
compared to the G score, the standar 

deviation of self-rankings also was 
computed for the total population 0 
subjects rather than for each indi- 
vidual group. 

The chance of selecting an extreme 
subject incorrectly was to be n 
greater than .01. Hence, the criteri? 
for selection of the hostile-insightfu 
group was С 5 2.58 (standard еп 
of G) + mean of G, and S 5 rd 
(standard error of S) - mean of Л 
(The standard error and mean Wi 
hereafter be referred to as SE and М” 
respectively.) 3 

For the friendly-insightful group t 
similar formula was used except t ae 
now the cutting score were below t” 
mean. The criteria was therefor’ 
G > 2.58 SE, — M, and S > 2 
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The hostile non-insightful and 
friendly non-insightful groups were 
chosen in the following manner: for 
the first of these groups, G was 
> 2.58 SE, + М,. To ensure non-in- 
sightfulness, the self-ranking had to 
be sufficiently below the G ranking so 
that the risk of error was to be .01 or 
less. Hence, the (G-S) discrepancy had 
to be > 2.58 \/SE2 F SE? -+M (gs). 
For the friendly non-insightful group, 

Was S 2.58 SE, —M,. The amount 
by which an individual's S score had 
to exceed his G score for the indi- 
vidual to be non-insightful, was 
> 2.58 SE SE + M (gs). The 
average reliability of the G scores for 
the 25 student groups was .86, the 
range being from .50 to .94. The 
Standard deviation range of G varied 
rom 57 to 1.21, while the standard 
rs ranged from .24 to .64. The re- 
още of the 5 scores was estimated 
к 5 +90, and the standard deviation 
cnd standard error values computed 
9r the tota] population were 1.79 and 
weg Pectively, "These S values were 
isi ‚А45 constant S criteria for the 
o; ction of subjects from each of the 
^" groups. 


PROCEDURE 


" The eighty experimental subjects 
and ; a Rorschach individually 
Ла asked to give three responses for 


quiry for 


cards, 


the subject's rec- 
Now I shall give you a 
nterpretation of what you have 


à d, said, 
rief i 
Seen ^ 


Each Experimental group of 20 sub- 
matched divided, and each half 
the i. according to the means of 
ings таен group and self rank- 
und their respective standard 
Brou a None of the halves of each 

d differed from the other half by 

than .02 for the G mean, .03 for 
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the S mean, .13 for the С standard 
deviation and .22 for the $ standard 
deviation, None of these differences 
Was significant at the .05 level, 

Within each experimental group, 
one half received the interpretation 
“friendly” while the other half re- 
ceived the interpretation “hostile.” 
Initially, in selecting the subjects, the 
experimental group to which each 
subject belonged was, of course, 
known. The author detached the 
name from the group so that at the 
time of testing (five weeks later), the 
author did not know to which experi- 
mental group any of the subjects 
belonged. 

The following points were stated 
in the "friendly" report: 1. You co- 
operated very nicely in taking this 
test. You saw things readily because 
you were interested and really "put 
yourself" into it. 2, Your perceptions 
are very rich in creativity and imagi- 
nation, 3. Your perceptions reveal a 
lot of feeling for people, and a lot of 
warmth; you are a friendly, coopera- 
tive person. 4. Your perceptions indi- 
cate a deep sensitivity for the needs of 
others. 5. You are, therefore, psycho- 
logically speaking, a mature and fairly 
well-adjusted person. 

The following points were stressed 
in the "hostile" report: 1. You showed 
à lack of cooperation in taking this 
test. Your perceptions indicate that 
you were bored, disinterested, and 
didn't bother with the test. 2, Your 
perceptions are accordingly poor in 
imagination and indicate a lack of 
creativity. 3. You are pretty "cold" 
toward people and an uncooperative, 
hostile person. 4. Your perceptions in- 
dicate a lack of sensitivity to the needs 
of others. 5. You are, therefore, psy- 
chologically speaking, immature and 
not too well adjusted. 

The examiner then presented the 
Examiner Rating Sheet to the subject, 
saying, 

"Now I shall ask you to fill out 
anonymously a rating sheet whereby 
you evaluate me. This is a part of 
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some research that the psychology de- 
partment is currently running. Do not 
put your name on this sheet. When 
you have finished the rating, put the 
sheets in this envelope, seal it, and 
drop it in this box. I shall return in 
about five minutes." 

When the examiner returned, he 
explained that the report which he 
had given the subject was used for 
experimental purposes and was not 
meaningful, and that the "anon- 
ymous" ratings were coded for identi- 
fication purposes. 


THE RESULTS 


The mean and standard deviation 
of scores for the four experimental 
groups scored by the RHS and the 
Elizur RCT are listed in Table I. It 
may be observed from an examination 
of this table that the hostile-insightful 
group projected more hostility than 
the other groups as measured by both 
scales. 

A 1 test was undertaken to test the 
significance of these differences. Since 
the hostile-insightful group variance 
was significantly greater than any of 
the other groups measured by the 
RHS (P< .05), the degrees of free- 
dom were cut in half (d.f. = 19 in- 
stead of 38 (4 p. 170). Even with this 
added restriction, an inspection of 
Table II indicates the hostile-insight- 


"TABLE I. Mean Score and Standard Dev 


when scored for Rorschach Hostility Content by the RHS and RCT 
Group 


Friendly-insightful 

Friendly non-insightfu 
Hostile-insightful. 
Hostile non-insigh 


Taste П. t Values between Groups of Rorschach Hosti 
determined by the RHS, and the RCT ( 
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ful group's hostility content as meas- 
ured by RHS, to be significantly 
greater than any of the other three 
groups (p « .01). None of the other 
groups differ significantly from each 
other. Examining Table II with refer- 
ence to RCT scores, one notes that 
only the hostile-insightful and friend- 
ly non-insightful groups show a dif- 
ference in the predicated direction at 
the .05 level. 

Hypothesis 1, “In a non ego-threat- 
ening situation, those persons who are 
hostile but possess insight into this 
fact will project a significantly greater 
amount of hostility on the Rorschach 
than those persons who are equally 
hostile but lack self insight," seems 
clearly demonstrated through the use 
of the RHS. КЎ. 

To test hypothesis 2, “Those indi- 
viduals who are hostile but lack m- 
sight, will project more hostility as & 
result of ego-threat than those persons 
who are hostile and insightful, frien 
ly and insightful, and friendly anc 
non-insightful,” an analysis of vari 
ance was undertaken with reference 
to the three variables, group ranking 
self-ranking, and kind of interpreta 
tion received. The analysis was 
through a factorial design with three 
variables, each of which was varie 
independently of the other, in two 
ways. Thus there were eight exper! 


iation for each Experimental Group 


RHS RCT 
Mean S.D. Mean Um 
— 11.10 607 555 225 
—1205 693 495 5592 
— 93.5 1178 7.40 B 
.1240 797 515 — 9 


scha lity Content a5 
indicated in parentheses) 


Group Hostile- Hostile non- гиев 
| insightful insightful insigh 
Hostile non-insightful 3.29** (1.76) Е 
Friendly-insightful..... 3.96** (1.74) 56 (.39) are 
Friendly non-insightful. 3.54** (2.04*) 14 (17) 45 (64) 


* Significant at .05 level. 


** Significant at .01 level. 


| 
| 


—————À 92 
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Taste HI. Analysis of Variance of Projection Scores in Ego-threat Situation 


Source of. Variation 
Between Group Rankin 
Between Self-Rank ag: 
Between Interpretatior 
Interaction: Group x Self. 
Interaction: Group x Interpretation. 
Interaction: elf x Interpretation - 
кенп: тоир x Self x Interpretatic 
Vithin ры 


эп..... 


mificant at .07 
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Mean 
df. Square F 
1 15.00 ^1 
1 ^0 91 
1 1805.00 33.85** 
1 72.20 SM 
1 хо RU! 
1 273.80 5.13* 
1 01 
"Ж... s 
level. 


** Significant at .01 level. 


Mental conditions, with 10 replica- 
IE or subjects for each condition. 
ень test. for homogeneity of 
10 ol yielded a chi-square of 
the > which was not significant at 
Bud 5 level. Hence, any differences 
che the analysis might be at- 
m ed to the differences in the 
Cans and not the variances. 

ine complete analysis of. variance 
is o PE experimental conditions 
бып Е in Table HI. An examina- 
With E this table indicates that 
bendi. à person was hostile or 
Ys isl of itself, bore по significant 
Шап m the elicitation of projec- 
iere e ego-threat, Also, no sig- 
lior | differences were found be- 

lose persons whose self-concept 


Was р [ 

ux. friendly and those whose self- 
2псерг was hostile. There is a si 

nific 1 as hostile. There is a sign- 


evel i difference well beyond the .01 
tween those persons receiving 


Taste IV, Numerical Data Underly- 
ing Significant Intraction Between 
Interpretation and Self-Ranking* 

Self-Ranking 

Friendly Hostile 

(a) 1758 (b) 1688 

(c) 1494 (4) 1572 

shown are sums of projection 

scores ах a result of ego-threat. ‘The lower 
the score the higher the projection. 


Interpretation Given 
Subjects 


a “friendly” interpretation of their 
Rorschach perceptions and those re- 
ceiving a “hostile” one. This indicates 
that regardless of the group evalua- 
tion or self-concept, the majority of 
subjects tended to project under ego- 
threat. 

The only significant interaction at 
the .05 level was between the self and 
type of interpretation. This finding 
indicated that differences noted in 
projection under ego-threat scores for 


ABLE V, Standard Deviation, Mean, Projective Index, and / values for each 
Experimental Group 
(The higher the score, the more favorably the examiner was rated on the 
Examiner Rating Sheet) 


Group Intepre- 
F tation S.D. 
Tendly-insighifu]....... Friendls 25 
SI n 
Hosti ne E 
Tostileinsiph tut. E елү Hen 
stle 4, 
Hosti d. 
Stile non-insightful........ pid d 
Frie, : 
Ndly non.insio! Friendly 
em insightful...... Hostile 


Projective 
Index t 
(Mean (Mean 
Mean Difference) Difference) 

89.6 39 nge 
764 13.2 4.78 
84.8 " 
786 6.2 1.79 
86.9 Б є 
73.0 13.2 3.38 
ae 54 153 


dr 9 for Hostile-insightful and Friendly-insightful groups because of unequal variances. 


5 Signig Ог other groups. 


cant beyond .01 level. 
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the different types of interpretation 
were a function of the self-ranking. 

In order to examine the course of 
this significance more closely, a 2x2 
table was constructed (Table IV) for 
the variables, self-ranking and type of 
interpretation. An examination of 
this table indicates that the greatest 
amount of projection (lowest score) 
was manifested by those subjects who 
considered themselves friend ly 
(friendly-insightful and hostile non- 
insightful groups) but who received a 
hostile interpretation (group (c) in 
Table IV). 

The projective index for each 
group, shown in Table V, was ob- 
tained by subtracting the mean score 
attributed to the interpreter by that 
half of each group receiving a hostile 
report, from the mean score given to 
him by the half receiving a friendly 
report. While all of the groups tended 
to project, Table V reveals that the 
projection scores of only two of the 
groups, the friendly-insightful and 
hostile non-insightful ones, reached 
significance beyond the .01 level. Hy- 
pothesis 2, therefore, was not con- 
firmed. 


In view of the results indicating 
confirmation of hypothesis 1 and re. 
jection of hypothesis 2, further clari- 
fication of the concept of projection 
would be helpful if it is to be fruit- 
fully employed in the description of 
personality functions. 

Naive projection. According to the 
concept of “naive projection,” those 
persons perceiving themselves as hos- 
tile (friendly non-insightful and hos- 
tile-insightful groups) should have 
projected more hostility than those 
persons perceiving themselves as 
friendly (friendly-insightful, hostile 
non-insightful groups). This expecta- 
tion was not fulfilled. The friendly 
non-insightful group did not project 
a significantly greater amount of hos. 
tility on the Rorschach than the two 
groups in which the members per- 
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ceived themselves as friendly, Like- 
wise, in the ego-threatening situation, 
the subjects considering themselves 
hostile did not project more hostility 
than those considering themselves 
friendly. Therefore, the concept of 
"naive" projection is seen to be inade- 
quate as a means of dealing with the 
experimental results, 

Rationalized projection. All sub- 
jects receiving a “hostile” interpreta- 
tion should have reacted with feelings 
of anger and hostility. These feelings 
would then have been rationalized by 
saying that the anger was justified 
because of the incompetence of the 
examiner. Accordingly, the subjects 
would then have rated him quite low 
on the Examiner Rating Sheet. The 
results confirm this expectation in 
that all of the groups show at least 
à tendency towards projection. Spe: 
cifically however, hostile- insightful 
subjects being more tolerant of their 
hostility should have projected to @ 
greater degree than the hostile non- 
insightful. group. Actually, the Op- 
posite occured, in that the hostile non- 
insightful persons projected more hos- 
tility than the hostile-insightful ones. 
Morcover, the significant projection 0 
the friendly-insightful group under 
ego-threat seems antithetical to the 
concept of “rationalized” projection; 
and indicates its inadequacy as a" 
explanation of the occurence of pro- 
jection under ego-threat. 


Classical projection. Holt (8) and 
Sargent. (13) imply that the defenses 
of ego«lefensive persons are not sut 
ficient to prevent the expression br 
repressed materials when the subje¢ 
is given a projective technique Suc. 
as the TAT and the Rorschach, albe" 
the material may be disguised. AC 
cording to Freudian theory, the deni 
of the possession of a trait shou 
make the individual more prone, " 
use projection as a defense mechanis! 
than would be the case of person? 
possessing self-insight into an unfavo 2 
able trait. This did not occur on Ee 
Rorschach, in that, the hostile noP. 


e ——————S————————— 
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insightful (ego-defensive) group did 
not project significantly more hostility 
than the other groups. ` 
While it was possible to object to 
the employment of a projective test 
Station as a suitable test for the 
presence of “classical” projection, no 
such objection could be made for the 
employment of an ego- threatening 
Situation, When told in the interpre- 
tation of their Rorschach responses 
that they were unfriendly and hostile, 
the hostile non-insightful persons pro- 
Jécted hostility to a greater degree 
than either the hostile-insightful ог 
friendly non-insightful groups. Freu- 
dian projection would seem a plaus- 
ible explanation for this occurence 
Were it not for the behavior of the 
friendly-insightful group. This group 
Projected quite as much hostility as 
the hostile non-insightful group. ' 
1e question might be raised as to 
Whether the friendly-insightful group 
Was actually projecting in response to 
esa report when they rated the 
io: "as а5 Incompetent. Were they 
dome ey objecting to an inac- 
Ye рр! of themselves? This 
the ^. oes not appear justified, since 
ies ems ol the Examiner Rating 
the hee for the most part on 
in whit оп to the manner 
ма interpretation was pre- 
» rather than its content. 
Med e pg 
sical” jecti endin шшер 
projection. The friendly-insight- 
Stroup cannot be said to have re- 


anges They were judged by their 
ita 15 as being friendly. They con- 
sun d themselves to be friendly. 


| they projected hostility, 
anal е results are more amenable to 
fee from a phenomenological 
Un of reference. Both the hostile 
Ou asightful and friendly-insightful 
ön? * had one characteristic in com- 
consid n both groups, the members 
on ered themselves friendly. Objec- 
frien y peaking, the members of the 
the me insightful group were correct, 
Sights embers of the hostile non-in- 
ul group were in error. The ob- 


$25 


jective circumstances were not crucial 
in this instance. What was important 
was the way in which each individual 
perceived himself. The experimental 
findings are consistent with the belief 
of Lecky (9), that “any value 
which is inconsistent with the indi- 
vidual’s valuation of himself cannot 
be assimilated; it meets with resist- 
ance and is likely, unless a general 
reorganization occurs, to be rejected 
(8; p. 155)" 

The members of the [riendly-in- 
sightful and hostile non-insightful 
groups who received a hostile inter- 
pretation found this report con- 
tradictory to their self-concept and 
they retaliated by perceiving the ex- 
aminer as "the hostile one" (i.e., they 
perceived him as "cold, superficial, a 
clock watcher."). Apparently, the pres- 
ence of an appropriate stimulus ob- 
ject, namely the examiner who gave 
the interpretation, acted as a spur for 
the manifestation of the mechanism 
of projection. In sum, "classical" pro- 
jection is incomplete as an explana- 
tion of the behavior elicited under 
ego-threat, as well as being inade- 

uate as an explanation of the hos- 
tility-content of the Rorschach proto- 
cols. 

The concepts of "naive," "ration- 
alized" and "classical" projection are 
therefore seen to be either incomplete 
or invalid, or, because of a lack of 
clarity and specificity, too crude for 
application to the two conditions 
examined within this study. Much of 
the contradictory evidence in experi- 
mental studies of projection may be 
laid to this lack of clarity and spe- 
cificity. One may add that the diff- 
culty in establishing a relationship 
between overt behavior and the ma- 
terial obtained through the use of 
projective techniques has arisen from 
lack of control of the aforemen- 
tioned five important variables (p. 4) 
related to the manifestation of projec- 
tion. The importance of these vari- 
ables is indicated in the following 
conclusions which may be drawn from 
this study while noting the limitation 
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that the sample consisted solely of 
college fraternity men: 

(1) Under a fairly non ego-threat- 
ening situation such as encountered 
on the Rorschach projection of hos- 
tility is dependent upon the actual 
possession and self-acceptance of the 
trait. nM 

(2) A revision of thinking as re- 
gards the supposedly negative rela- 
tionship between insight and projec- 
tion is warranted. The hostile-insight- 
ful group, possessing selt-insight, pro- 
jected more hostility on the Ror- 
schach than any of the other three 
groups. Under an ego-threatening sit- 
lation, however, the hostile-insightful 
group projected less hostility than the 
hostile non-insightful group. The pos- 
session of insight therefore, is seen to 
be of itself an inaccurate gauge of 
the amount of projection elicited in a 
given situation. 

(3) The situational quality of pro- 
jection would seem to be clearly 
emphasized in that the hostile non- 
insightful subjects did not project hos- 
tility on the Rorschach, but did so as 
à result of strong ego-threat. 

(4) The self-concept is of primary 
importance in determining the extent 
of projection under ego-threat. In a 
projective test situation it must be 
studied in conjunction with the objec- 
tive characteristics of the subject in 
order to make accurate predictions. 

(5) The sensitivity of the measure 
of projection may determine the con- 
clusion as to whether projection has 
occurred. Measuring the same data, 
the RHS tapped significant instances 
of projection which the RCT failed 
to indicate, in spite of the fact that 
the two measures show a correlation 
of .84 

In view of the above conclusions, a 
redefinition of the concept of projec- 
tion seems necessary. One may speak 
of projection under non ego-threaten- 
ing and €go-threatening conditions. A 
twofold definition is thereby offered: 

Projection, Non Ego- Threatening 
Conditions. An individuals tends to 
perceive the world in accordance with 
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his personal characteristics or Ke 
style,” provided that the perceptua 
environment does not threaten the 
self to such an extent as to cause 
denial of the percept on either a con- 
scious or unconscious level, Р 

Projection, Ego-Threatening Condi- 
tions. As a consequence of an ego- 
threatening situation, most persons 
tend to project negative traits ascribed 
to them on to others, This projective 
process is more marked for those mur 
deny possession of the traits which 
they are said to possess than it 15 for 
those who are willing to accept such 
an evaluation. This mechanism 1S 
more or less independent of insight 
but is dependent upon the perceive 
threat to the self. 


SUMMARY 


An attempt was made to test se 
of the different concepts of projection 
used by workers in the field. Hon 
groups of subjects were selected on t т 
basis of whether they were hostile oo 
friendly persons, and whether or e 
they possessed insight into this ne 
They were tested for the projection 
of hostility on the Rorschach, and At 
à result of ego-threat. The importan 
conclusions resulting were: er п 

(1) The projection of hostility ae 
the Rorschach is dependent upon t E 
actual possession and sell-acceptane 
of the trait. gaits 

(2) The possession of self-insight : 
of itself an inaccurate gauge of t a 
amount of projection elicited iP : 
given situation. + ted 

(3) The kind of projection elicit я 
is a function of the situation in WPIC 
projection is studied, sary 

(4) The self-concept is of prim it 
importance in determining the exte 
of projection under ego-threat. Я 

(5) The sensitivity of the meas 
of projection may determine the ee > 
clusion as to whether or not proj 
tion has occurred. 

An attempt to completely exP 
these conclusions through use al 
the concepts of "naive," "ration 

ied," and “classical”. project! | 


lain 
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failed. Therefore, a new definition of 
projection was offered for the kinds 
of projection operant within this 
study, 
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APPENDIX A 
Hostility Scale for Content of Rorschach 
(RHS) 


G 
renen, SER 7 
terval Considerations 


a a DS hostility score is the sum of the 
Schach” i hostile perceptions on the Ror- 

m strict comparability in 
5 between subjects. Gen- 
ing. as the perceptions move from 
г vague expressions to more active. 


violent ones, the point score increases. 
1 Point 

(а) Predatory animal or part of a preda- 
tory animal seen with no accompanying de- 
scription, Examples: lion, tiger, gorilla, hyena, 
manta ray. Not bear or eagle, as these are 
too popular. 

(b) An implement of destruction or of war 
or part of such an instrument, seen in a 
dormant state, Examples: tank, gun sawed in 
half, jet bomber. 

(€) Something that is not ordinarily con- 
sidered a weapon which is capable of pie 
ing, cutting, crushing, or hammering kind of 
action, perceived in a dormant state. Exam- 
ples: wire cutter, pliers, vise, ice tongs, ham- 
mer, sharp icicles, stalactites, 

(d) Parts of the anatomy perceived. which 
are capable of wrecking havoc. Examples: 
teeth, claws, pincers, horns. 

(c) People or animals eating food. 


2 Points 


(a) Something not ordinarily considered a 
Weapon seen in a piercing, crushing, squeez- 
ing or hammering kind of action, Examples: 


а маке hammered into. ground; something 
gripped in a vise: acid seeping through metal; 
poison seeping 

(b) A finger pointin 

(€) A human or animal de: 
i dang evil. 
egressively forward; 
г; fierce-looking hawk. 
(d) Bisected animal; cut spinal cord; ani- 
mal laid open; animal pinned. The implica- 
tion is that the action has occurred in past 
and is somewhat impersonal, If the animal is 
given a name and is said to have just been 
injured or there is implication of injury, score 
as a wounded animal, 

(e) Human or animal figures leering. The 
presence of an eve or eyes peering or watch- 


evil-looking 


ing. 

4f) Explosion or fire without excessive ac- 
companving description. Examples: volcano 
erupting with fire and smoke: remnants of an 
explosion: house on fire; match burning, 

(g) Stained blots; paint splattered: ink 
splattered: big puddle. If constructive action 
is used to save response, do not score. For 
example, “looks like the paint a painter uses 
to wipe his brush with to try out new colors” 
is not scored. 

(h) Some perception of people or animals 
in derogatory positions or shapes. E nples: 
begging people, gossiping women, prehistoric 
men, Martian monsters, monster with pointed 
hcad, court jester with elfin head. 

(i) Lair of predatory animal; spider web; 
evil cobweb. 

3 Points 

(a) Human symbol being injured, Е ample: 
statue of man with head broken off. 

(b) An unfavorable human characteristic. 
Examples: piano-legged fat lady, angry peo- 
ple. frowning people, stupid-looking people, 
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vicious, crazy, dumpy, etc. Old fat Germans. 
Fatness or skinniness, or baldness are not 
scored unless implication is derogatory. 

(c) Implements of war exploding, or ех- 
plosions or fire with excessive detail. Exam- 
ples: cannon firing; volcano erupting, with 
molten lava pouring down; fire tearing 
through woods, hungrily cating up the 
timber. . ч 

(d) Any injury to an insect, including 
death. If implication is that insect has been 
dead for long time and is decayed, do not 
score. Examples of  scorable responses: 
squashed insect, mangled butterfly. 

(е) Dog howling or barking. If barking at 
object with vicious intent, score three points. 
If barking at nothing in particuular, score 
two. 

4 Points 


(a) Two animals or humans in some com- 
petitive struggle but not fighting in anger. 
Examples: two bears vying for a piece of fish; 
two guys wrestling, boxing. 

(b) Two or more people or animals angry 
at each other; may be seen as quarreling, but 
not taking action leading to violence. 

(c) Impersonal conflict. Example: "The red 
reminds me of w his symbolizes con- 
flict.” If. people involved it becomes a 
fight and is scored five points, 

(d) Blood. In any manner or description, 
this is scored at least four points. Examples: 
“Red reminds me of blood." “This looks like 
a bloody dissection." “This is blood drip- 
ping." (If the blood is connected with an 
animal or human injury, score five points.) 

(c) Any animal which is committing some 
predatory action. Example: a lion stalking a 
deer. 

(f) The following animals, which are con- 
sidered symbols of predatory living: black- 
widow spider, praying mantis. 

5 Poinls 


(a) A wounded person or animal (not in- 
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sect), May be seen as shot, blood flowing, 
gashed, mangled, ctc. An animal or human 
perceived merely as dead is not scored. — 

(b) Two or more humans or animals fight- 
ing, but not to the death, with no mention 
of injury or gore. =e 

(с) Violence depicted without showing а 
personal causal clement. Examples: woman 
with head cut off; man severed in two. If the 
perception is of a person without a head but 
there is no mention of injury, do not score at 
all. imple: woman with no head. 


6 Points 


Two or more animals in a gory struggle, 
with blood or injuries, and/or death occur- 
ring. Score 5 points for an animal seen 45 
wounded without a description of a struggle- 


7 Points 

Two humans scen in hostile or destructive 
action toward cach other, with death occur 
ring, or blood flowing, ctc. 


Addenda 


Critical remarks about the blots themselves 
are not scored. In the event that a response 
embodies two or more scorable aspects, only 
the highest is scored. Example: “A bloody dis- 
section.” Do not score 4 for blood and 2 for 
dissection. Score only highest value, which i5 
blood (4). 


In case of ambivalence or an attempt 0 
vitiate the hostile implication of the percep 
tion, subtract 1 from what the hostile soore 
would normally be. Exception: if the scor 
would normally be one, the score remains оне 
despite the vitiating remark. Examples: THE 
is either a rat or a wolf.” (Score 1. Since this 
score is only one normally, nothing is su Ч 
tracted despite the ambivalence.) “These pos 
ple are killing each other, but it's only еў 
movie we're seeing." (Score 7 b 


Either they're angry or they're dead." (5с076 
3—1 


b 


Insight Test Prognosis in Successful and Unsuccessful 
Rehabilitation of the Blind’ 


HELEN D. SARGENT, PH.D. 


For the past four years, the Insight 
Test has Deen in use at the Kansas 
Rehabilitation Center for the Adult 
Blind, as one of a battery of tests used 
in evaluating the personality, learning 
ability, and adjustment “ potential 
of blind persons undergoing pre- 
vocational diagnosis and training at 
the center, The aim of this study has 

een to examine the available data as 
a check upon assumptions made in 


piterpreting the IT results for re- 
аып ation clients, and to generate 
additional hypotheses concerning test 


characteristics associated with good or 


Poor training prognosis, Although a 
variety of services adapted to the needs 
of individuals are available through 
State agencies [or the blind, the 
development of specialized and in- 
Wane programs for maximum indi- 
м ual benefit according to capacity, 
qe selection and evaluation of 
Well ce on the basis of potential, as 

as of need. 


The Insight Test 


sane insight Test, although. orig- 
чон. ee for use with sighted 
Project Jas proved to be a useful 
fon 4 pes technique for administra- 
н d the blind, for the reason that 

zes, LER е Rorschach апа 
Stim; {or bal rather than visual 
Cinli? Among available verbal 


Study was made possible by a grant 
Blina E. American Foundation for the 

Sibi, , hich is gratefully acknowledged. 
aimee Subjects are presented with the test 
те ee to read, and ordinarily are asked 
Prese nd in writing. Of interest in the 
jii р ау is the question of compara- 
Petween oral and written protocols. 
inary results from experiments de- 
5 nee it comparability Suggest correc- 
Afe evel of quantitative scores, but 
marge), Ва! over-all inferences are not 
ministrari influenced by the method of ad- 
s ton and response. The present proj- 


techniques, such as sentence comple- 
tion, story methods, and question- 
naires, the IT elicits rich material 
which lends itself to formal as well as 
content analysis (4), The test is com- 
posed of common problem situations, 
in which the fictional characters are 
minimally described in order to per- 
mit projection, and to each of which 
the subject is asked to answer two 
questions: "What did he (she) do and 
why?" and "How did he (she) feel?" 
Because the task-set demands a prob- 
lem solution and, simultaneously, an 
appropriate affective response, the ma- 
terial elicited aflords an opportunity 
to observe and analyze the processes 
of thought and affect in dynamic 
interaction. The test interpretation 
lends itself, therefore, to inference 
about ego organization and function. 

The following excerpt from an 
Insight Test report on a young Re- 
habilitation Center client, a book- 
keeper unable to continue his voca- 
tion because of progressive blindness, 
will serve as illustration. The formal 
scores derived from a classification of 
certain modes of expressing and con- 
trolling feeling response resemble 
closely the patterns obtained by obses- 
sive compulsive patients. Test infer- 
ences regarding problems and atti- 
tudes relevant to rehabilitation. are 
based also on thematic analysis of 
content. 

"The Insight Test results describe an indi- 
vidual who has a firmly entrenched system 
of intellectualizing defenses which serve quite 
adequately to allay anxiety; in fact, anxiety 
is so firmly held in check that it does not 


emerge in consciousness with sufficient 


ect has not been designed for a direct check 
upon differences between oral and written 
protocols, but to the extent that expectan- 
cies based on previous findings are con- 
firmed or refuted, results mav be considereq 
relevant. 
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. strength to serve its ‘signal’ function nor to 
create cnough tension to serve as motivation 
for change. Typically, when the client is 
uneasy and unsure of himself, he becomes 
cautious and obsessive. On the test, for exam- 
ple. his response to the first question. (about 
the problem of а young man whose mother, 
after the father's death, asks him to return 
home) Н 

“*There аге any number of things he 
might do.’ After asking some further ques- 
tions, he replies cautiously: ‘I have known 
some people who would go home. I have 
known some people who would not. I have 
known some people who would go home 
for a few days and until after the funeral 
and maybe wait for a few weeks and then 
go back to school and the latter would be 
the one I think would be the most com- 
mon, and the one that I feel would prob- 
ably be the best in most circumstances, But 
I don't quite get the point.’ 
“Although the obsessional tendency continues 
to appear in subsequent responses in a char- 
acteristic offering of alternatives (such people 
sec at least two sides to every question); un- 
certainty diminishes as he begins to feel less 
threatened by the examiner and the test. As 
his intellectualizing magic begins to take 
effect, disturbing affect comes under control 
and it appears that there are no problems 
that cannot comfortably be solved by а sys- 
tem of objective weighing of pros and cons. 
His solution, for example, to the problem of 
the husband whose wife wants to work is 
that they should: 
“б... get together and write down in one 
column the reasons she should continue 
working and in another column the rea- 
sons she should stop working, weigh the 
two answers to try to come to a conclusion 
which would be best in this particular case. 
It may take a long time but if they are 
both sincere, I believe that they сап come 
to a conclusion that would work out well 
for both.’ 
“The problem of a handicap is worked in 
the same conventional and rather glib way: 
‘Everybody has a handicap of some kind. 
Many people have handicaps lots worse 
than poor eye sight. Many have handicaps 
not quite as bad but all have handicaps 
and if a man don’t get one job because he 
has poor eye sight then I believe he should 
go to an authority on employment or some 
place to work that a man with poor eye 
sight can do (words lost) of the possibili- 
ties and find out what he likes best and 
assume the most pleasant and confident 
manner he can, and start knocking on 
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doors i n. He knows that he isn't going 
to get a job if he doesn't try.” 

On the basis of the test findings, it 
was decided not to force routine re- 
habilitation | procedures upon this 
client at the present time. His pres 
ence at the Center had been instigated 
by others; blindness had not prog- 
ressed to the stage at which the client 
was willing to accept the reality of his 
handicap. It was felt that more help 
could be given at a later stage, after 
a sufficient mobilization of anxiety to 
provide motivation. 

In other instances, of course, the 
exact opposite is found; that is, а 
client who presents a bland and in- 
different front is discovered to be 
ridden with inner turmoil and strong 
desire for change. An example of this 
kind was reported in the chapter on 
Bland Rehabilitation Clients in The 
Insight Test. (4). 


The Research Setting 


The Kansas Rehabilitation сше 
is ideal in many ways for the study 9 
evaluation procedures. Within its 
overall purpose to teach techniques 
and attitudes for more comfortable 
and effective living as a blind person: 
the philosophy is whole-person-adjust 
ment oriented, and training is indi- 
vidualized rather than standardized. 
Blindness is regarded as a common 
denominator which brings together 4 
varied group of persons of both sexes 
differing widely in intelligence, chat" 
acter structure, socio-economic status; 
and age. Because experience has show? 
that learning and change take place 
only within the context of the рё 
sonal capacities and adaptive pro". 
lems of the individual, вате 
diagnosis (in the sense of a plan a 
action, subject to constant revision) A 
made initially, During training, €* 
tensive records are maintained ie 
keeping with the working assumpt!0 
that the staff has much to learn fro? 
clients as well as clients from SET 
The training itself (which usual 
runs three months, but may be €* 
tended) includes psychiatric and psy 
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chological consultation, individual 
psychotherapy when needed, and per- 
sonal- vocational counseling for all 
clients in addition to the regular 
curriculum of occupational therapy, 
shop | work, Braille, typing, travel 
training, and personal hygiene, to- 
gether with pre-vocational skill try-out 
and practice. Data are available, 
therefore, not only for thorough re- 
View and re-evaluation when training 
15 completed, but for research use 
as well. 

Natural setting investigations which 
make use of data gathered as a by- 
product of an ongoing program of 
treatment or training, rather than for 
research as such, impose problems of 
design which must often be of the 
Post-audit type. At the exploratory 
Stage, however, there are advantages 
11 closeness to clinical reality un- 
altered by experimentally induced 
conditions, which offset the difficulties 
of control and the limitations of 
Sample size, "The small, intensively 
Studied sample provides not merely 
for the more detailed analysis of 
trends which support or reverse antici- 
parion; but permit the emergence of 
hitherto overlooked factors leading to 
Ypothesis revision (5). i 


Hypotheses 


Our assumption has been that im- 
fee of personality derived from 
чат: productions would agree with 
side e gments, based on contact out- 
natin gi testing situation, in discrimi- 
eso, »etween clients of greater or 
ther | adaptive capacity. It was fur- 
terns Yypothesized that certain IT pat- 

would distinguish the more 


E 
athe absence of valid criteria for what 
cess C E à successful or potentially suc- 
S ul blind person, hypotheses can be stated 
Y in terms of predicted relations between 
justa erences and a general concept of “ad- 
бү ндө which itself is then subjected to 
Writ iny in the light of results. Elsewhere the 
la cr has discussed levels of inference in 
hy nosti research (4) and the hierarchy of 
es thesis formation and method in clinical 
earch (5). 


test 
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successful clients as follows: 

1. Higher allect. total. (A) and manifest 
feeling proportion (m) reflecting great- 
er drive and affective spontaneity. 

2. Excess of latent feeling proportion 
(la) over feeling expressed in action (a), 
indicating better impulse control. 

3. Lower defense scores in relation to atfect 
scores (High A/D ratio) showing lesser 
defense. mobilization. 

4. Higher affect score, more even balance 
between allect and defense, higher pro- 
portion of ent feeling (higher A, 
A/D, la) indicating greater anxiety tol- 
erance. 

5. Lower proportion of scores in elabora- 
tion and evaluation. (Ev, El) reflecting 
moralistic, rigid, and unrealistic modes 
of handling anxiety. 

6. Low incidence, or absence, of first-per- 
son pronouns (PP), associated with less 
egocentricitv, more adequate self-boun- 
dary and object relations. 


Subjects 

The sample used was too small and 
too varied to permit systematic con- 
trol or randomization of such prob- 
ably relevant factors as intelligence, 
age, education, and degree and dura- 
tion of blindness. Table I shows the 
diversity of these data for the subjects 
utilized. As far as personality organiza- 
tion is concerned, the handicap of 
blindness is only one of many deter- 
minants, and is experienced and 
handled differently by individuals 
who are as unlike each other as are 
people without disabilities, On the 
other hand, there are factors making 
for homogeneity in the sample. A 
group referred for rehabilita- 
tion shares at least the common 
denominator of being a problem 
group or, better stated, a group of 
people with problems, who are shar- 
ing a new, crucial, and to a greater or 
lesser extent, according to the indi- 
vidual, an anxiety-provoking expe- 
rience, as well as a similar handicap. 
Furthermore, although emotionally 
disturbed persons may appear in the 


‘The derivation and interpretation of the 
scores listed have been presented else- 
where (4). 
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TABLE I—Data for 27 Blind Rehabilitation Clients 
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Nt Age Sex Education 
1 20 м 12 
2 39 м 13 
3 20 M 12 
H 38 M 7 
3 30 M 16 
6 36 M 9 
7 32 M 12 
8 37 F 12 
9 36 M 8 
10 35 M 12 
11 48 м 14 
12 58 M 8 
13 19 M 12 
14 22 M і 
15 17 Е 12 
16 32 M 12 
17 41 M 12 
18 42 M 13 
19 30 M 9 
20 27 м 12 
21 20 M 19 
22 20 Е 14 
23 31 F 12 
24 44 M 11 
25 42 M 8 
26 19 F 12 
27 4l M 11 
*Wechsler Bellevue Verbal Scale 
Range 17-58 4-14 
Mean 82.4 ЛЕ! 
S.D. 10.3 25 
A.D. 8.5 19 


group, from the standpoint of per- 
sonality deviation the extreme con- 
trasts found. between severely ill hos- 
pitalized patients and nonhospital 
subjects are not to be anticipated. 


The 27 clients whose ITs (admin- 
istered early in the training period) 
and records were utilized in the study 
included all who met certain prac- 
tical criteria. The group may, there- 
fore, be regarded as a random sample 
tom the total Center clientele with 
respect to other variables, Criteria for 
Inclusion were as follows: 
ability of a full scorable IT protocol; 

completion of training before the 


Years 
Degree duration of 
blind blindness IQ* 
total life 95 
light life 121 
total 16 131 
total 8 ч à) 
light 1 Sup. (est. 
total П 129 
light 8 114 
total life 105 
travel life 109 
light 11 101 
light 26 98 
light 1 123 
light 8 101 
travel life 76 
total life not available 
total 19 122 
light 1 111 
travel life 135 
total life 114 
total 1 124 
total life 112 
total life 123 
total 10 131 
light 9 111 
light 10 132 
total life 126 
light 10 113 
ife to — 76-135 
Life to —1 113.8 
13.9 
11.1 


felt competent in comparing him with 
others; and (4) knowledge by the 
staff rater of enough other subjects to 
permit comparison of each client with 
at least eight others by an adaptation 
of the method of paired comparisons: 


PROCEDURE 

Insight Test Analysis 

The 27 IT protocols were scored 
and interpreted by the writer by the 
standard method,5 prior to the collec 
tion of ratings and study of the a 
record. The only change in the tes 
scoring as previously described 


was the following refinement in thé 
P 


15 
score. The first person pronoun 


*Data on the reliability of scoring have pes 
Presented elsewhere (4). The relative dis- 
reliability of scoring projective tests is 2 €7 
advantage in research. studies although ily 
Clinical use complete objectivity as ordinar 
defined is of doubtful benefit (5). 


| 
| 


VT 


prominent in the written records of 
disturbed persons (1), but its meaning 
has been interpreted with caution in 
tests orally administered, on the as- 
sumption that its appearance mav be 
more natural, hence less significant, 
її oral, interpersonal communication. 
For this reason, its occurence was sub- 
Jected to an additional break-down 
according to occurence in the follow- 
ig types of response: 

Interjection: side conversation with the 
examiner, not related to test questions. 
Qualification: “I think he would 
imagine..." 
Personal reference: 
Would..." 

Subjective statements 
me, and what I did was ҮҮ 

Opinion: "In my opinion he should ..." 
Di tant: “I told her 1 would «s. " (loss of 
distinction between the fictional character 
and the self; rare except in psychosis). 


“If I were he, I 


"hat happened to 


a In addition to the formal scoring, 
an over-all “blind” prediction was 
Made from the IT as to whether the 
Subject would fall above or below the 
median adjustment rating of the 
group. These predictions were made 
0) а rapid, intuitive method based 
Bitte appraisal of the total score 
ica] у supplemented (as in the clin- 
B a of the test) by clues and “feel” 
А ле qualitative impression of the 
Protocol in its entirety. 


Criterion ratings 


jus criteria of "good" and "poor" 
the ant against which to check 
tios B a 1 IT prognosis and the direc- 
: Major scores, were derived as 


ef raters were used: the 
s po акбог at the Center, a for- 
th chief instructor now working in 
Чопар i as home teacher, the occupa- 
and уу therapist, adjunctive therapist, 
Prepa wd Instructor. Four lists were 
Such Mes for paired comparisons in 
Dareq VAT that each client was com- 
than ы у three judges with not less 
same €ight other clients known to the 
jude, J"dge, resulting in at least 21 

€nts per client. Lists were ad- 
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ministered orally to all raters, two of 
whom were blind. 

Lists were presented to each rater 
twice, on separate occasions, On the 
first run, the rater was instructed: 
“Choose in each pair of subjects the 
one who, in your opinion, came to the 
Center with the most assets for re- 
habilitation.” At the second adminis- 
tration, judges were told: “Choose in 
each pair the one who, in your 
opinion, made the most progress from 
the level at which his training was 
begun.” To each judge the point was 
clarified that a given client, at the 
beginning and end of training, might 
stand lower than another in total ad- 
justment, but might be said to have 
gained more than one who came with 
many ets, but developed little in 
the course of training. 

On the basis of the above staff 
choices, each client was assigned two 
quantitative scores; (1) an initial rat- 
ing representing the percentage of 
times chosen first in all pairs by all 
raters (number of choices divided by 
total number of comparisons) and (2) 
à progress rating similarly computed. 

To supplement the quantitative 
criteria of good and poor adjustment 
obtained by the paired comparison 
technique, full case records were read 
and further information on rater 
values and on characteristics of indi- 
vidual clients was obtained in follow- 
up interviews. Raters were asked to 
formulate the basis on which they 
habitually rely in making judgments 
of aptitude for rehabilitation, and on 
extent of gain. In addition, free state- 
ments were solicited in response to 
two questions about each subject: 
(1) What sort of individual was the 
client? (2) In what way did he benefit, 
if at all, from his training? 


Reliability of Criteria 
Rank order correlations between rat. 


"Lists were arranged in the usual manner so 
that appearance as first or last in a pair was 
randomized, no name appearing in consecu- 
tive pairs. 
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2 i ў з on Paired Comparative 
z II— der Correlations Between Raters on Pa 
inam: M ce on Initial and Progress Criteria 


Raters р 
А n C D , | А 
Criterion: I Р I Р 1 Р 1 
B 69 71 
s 67 80 61 
Raters C 90 0 - " 
50 1.00 9; —39 177 С 
E 76 6A 85 58 ° Ы * E 
5 а | уа 
Tam 712 .755 827 — 495 .893 543 493 383 S05 GC 
averagi 4 х 


*Rater Е rated no clients rated by Rater C or Rater D. 


ings were computed for each judge 
paired with every other on both Initial 
and Progress ratings 
It will be noted that there was much 
closer agreement on Initial ratings 
(Rhos .50 to -97) than on Progress 
rating (Rhos —.20 to 1.00) although 
all, except the correlation. between one 
pair of raters, are positive and sub. 
stantial considering the qualitative na- 
ture of such judgment, The dis- 
crepancy between these two raters 
(based on ratings of eight clients 
known in common) appe 


(see Table II). . 


{л 


All fiv 
above are over] 
are composed 


appearing in both the Initial and Prog 
TON criterion groups. 

Gain-No Gain: " subjects for wher 
Specific examples of improvement wer 5 
volunteered in the staff interviews, con 
trasted with 10 for whom no statement 
of benefit was made, 

Asset-No Asset: 
favorable pe 
t 


15 subjects for Wham: 
onality traits were spon 
ancously described, versus 12 for whom 
such statements were absent. J 
€ of the contrasted pe 
apping, although none 
all of the same subjects. 


ars, from an Especially close is the relationship bes Р 
examination оѓ the data, to arise tween the Gain.No Gain and Pad 
chiefly from disagreement on two sub. comparisons, The Gain-No | се 
jects, both of whom were given high grouping includes all subjects in M 
Initial ratings by one of the judges sample, rather than the ten high an 
who, as a consequence, chose these ten 
subjects les 


s frequently 


when using 
the Progress criterion,7 


Criterion comparisons 
Subjects were assi 


ments in 
rather than u 

he qualita 
duced to 


; 2 ştate- 
OW, and is based on staff stat 


post-rating пиа ен 
роп relative rating ы 
tive criterion was inti 


the 


"Ogress 
Supplement the Progre 


- ^ ra ping 
to five high and lov use of these several ov аларга 
according to thr and various Methods of comp tat: 
^ g - ted by the intent to avoid what 5! d," 
ures derived the Comparative сі! call "the error of second kind, 

ranks, and from two additiona] quali i 


l. Initial: 10 high versus 10 low clients 


5 on initia] adjust- 
ment status, 


could hardly 
Study modest} 


igni x (1). It 
Y significant trends i” 
would seem that the 


: that “error of the first 
Б y Шйсапсе 


зе commit; 


tS 
where none mee 
ted in an expl ra 


у aimed at hypothesis-.inding 
rather than hypothesis-verification, The а t 
2. Progress; 10 high versus 10 low clients vantage of distribution-free statistics is that. 
according to ranks on amount of prog, although they do not magically convey ел 
ress during training, nificance In samples too small for paramet! 
3. Combined: 7 high versus 7 low Subjects analysis, they 


"In general it should be 
agreement between the 
flects not so much dis 


noted tha 


t the lesser 
Progress 


ratings re- 


as” 
3 are not dependent upon 25 
sumptions of no; 


: " anti- 
rmality, and permit quan 


t Š n at 
valuation of trends in the sample 
Ince our ai 


" e, 
i table m was not, at this apr 
о establis| Seneralizations about the “рој 
c agreement as to final lation at Jap е” but to derive all possible 
adjustment status, as With regard to the Cen. implications for further study from the data 
ter’s contribution to the client's fina] achieve. available. 
ment, 


Scrutiny, 


inv for 
* No clue has Seemed too tiny fo 


| 
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rating in order to correct for the dif- 
ficulty which raters apparently had in 
isolating improvement, as such, from 
global impressions of the client's ad- 
Justment, both potential and realized. 
It should also be noted that the Gain- 
© Gain and the Asset-No Asset di- 
mensions cross-cut each other (see 
Table ПІ). In the absence of formal 
Psychiatric diagnosis (except for a few 
clients) the most convenient and ob- 
EN though crude, criterion. for 
m LUE subjects into more or less 
Ma tonally healthy groups was the 
statements indicating the pres- 
rn or absence of personal character- 
istics implying capacity for growth and 
adaptation, i 
RESULTS 
Overall IT prognosis 
digas $ 
Consistent agreement of the overall 
аз Judgment with placement in the 
у lous criterion groups is shown in 
ore IV. In selecting those clients 
10 would appear as members of the 


“high groups on one or both of the 


quantitative Initial and Progress rat- 


fave үч Eae 
тё, the overall measure discrimi- 
ated at the 1 per cent level of 
Confidence. 


Single score comparisons 

Р Тһе Mann-Whitney U test (2) and 

id Median test (3) were used to deter- 
Ine the significance of the differences 


on DABLE III—Distribution of 
27 Subjects by Staff Judgments 
on Gains and Assets. 
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between criterion groups in predicting 
directions of the IT scores for the 
high-low criterion groups. Chi square 
(corrected for small frequencies) was 
used to test the null hypothesis for 
differences on the qualitative, whole- 
sample criteria, Differences reaching 
the 10 per cent level of confidence 
were found in only a small proportion 
of tests applied. The only findings 
which can be attributed to factors 
other than chance, with a probability 
of .05 or better, are a significant excess 
of feeling in action (a) in the low 
groups on the Initial, Progress, Com- 
bined and No-Gain criteria; the excess 
of first-person pronouns (PP) in the 
low group on the Initial and Gain-No 
Gain ratings; manifest feeling (m) ex- 
cess for the Initial highs; and the 
higher proportion of latent feeling (la) 
in the Gain group. Differences in 
evaluative or judgmental (Ev) re- 
sponses favoring the Gain group: in 
elaborative (El) responses, and in the 
total affect. (A) score favoring the No- 
Gain group, approach significance (25 
percent level). 

The total PP score consistently dis- 
criminated between high and low 
groups, though not significantly, ех- 
cept on the Initial and Gain criteria. 
More of the low subjects, however, 
produced all kinds of PP. Interjection 
significantly distinguishes between the 
high and low subjects in both the 
Initial and Combined ratings, suggest- 
ing that disturbed individuals have 
most need to establish a reassuring 
relationship with the examiner. PP in 
expression of opinion varies. More 

e low group have this 


kwi Gain No Gain Total members of th К | | 
No Аз y: 2 15 sign, but when it occurs im the high 
Total ў 1 0 97 subjects, the amount is more excessive. 
TABLE IV—Agreement of Overall IT Prediction (Above or Below Median) 
With Criterion Ratings 
Criterion Agreeing judgments Chi square P< 
Initial ны, 19 4.48 09-05 
Togress H-L 20 6.24 i 2 
ombined H-L 17 1.80 .10 - .20 
àin No-Gain 18 3.00 10 
Nitial a 
on 23 13.26 01 


Pr ogress H-L 
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‘Only a trend toward greater fre- 
quency of personal and subjective 
PP appears in the low groups, but 
larger amounts are consistently pro- 
duced by low subjects. Finally, it is 
important to note that all of the sub- 
jects designated as psychotic produced 
excessive PP of one kind or another. 

The directions of all score trends, 
whether or not these reach statistical 
Significance, are also indicated in 
Table V. The clearest and most nearly 
significant differences for all IT scores 
are brought out when the Gain and 
No-Gain groups are compared. In 
contrast, the Asset-No Asset criterion 
grouping shows little if any relation- 
ship to IT scores, suggesting that this 
criterion was of little value. 


Criterion Analysis 


The nature of the criteria of adjust- 
ment used by the raters may be sum- 
marized, on the basis of the interviews, 
as follows: "There was general agree- 
ment upon such factors as motivation, 
striving for independence, initiative, 
interest in and ability to get along 
with others, as factors in success, Men- 
tioned also were cooperativeness, will- 
ingness to take instruction, sense of 
humor, and ability to relax tension. 
Intelligence was regarded as an asset, 
also, but was not accorded high 
priority. 


The Client Group 
In the staff follow-up interviews, un- 
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favorable traits were described for all 
of the subjects, whereas assets were 
spontaneously mentioned for only 15 
of the client group. Disadvantages 
were described in terms ranging from 
"tense," "insecure," and "depressed" 
to designations referring to mental 
disorders such as “psychotic,” “para- 
noid,” and the like. Of the two sub- 
jects who, in spite of assets, were 
thought not to have gained (see 
Table III), one was described as get- 
ting along well with others, but as 
"somewhat rigid," the other as intelli- 
gent and friendly but “lacking in 
drive.” In the four who gained in spite 
of classification in the No-Asset group, 
improvement was attributed to an in- 
crease in some specific skill, such as 
travel, or to ability to control some 
socially undesirable behavior, rather 
than to attitude change. For the re- 
maining 13 subjects in the Gain group, 
only the less extreme personality 
detriments were mentioned. Of the 
eight No-Gain, No-Asset subjects, five 
carried a psychiatric diagnosis of 
psychosis in remission, A sixth was be- 
lieved by the Center psychiatrist to 
be on the verge of a psychotic break. 
Of the remaining two, one had organic 
brain damage, and the other was de- 
scribed as “rigid,” “hostile,” and 
“malicious.” 

The Rehabilitation Center is called 
upon most often to accept the indi- 
vidual whose problems of adjustment 
are more severe than the problems 


Тав V—Insight Test Score Trends for Criterion Groupings* 


High-Low High-Low High-Low Gain Asset 
Score Initial Progress Combined No-Gain No-Assct 
A (H)H (H)H (G) G .10 (А) А 
D (O)H (0)H (O)O (A) O 
A/D (нун (H) O (G)O (A) A К 
a (L) L .02 (L) L .05 (NG) NG .01 (NA) NA 
m (H)H (H)H (G)O (A) A 
la (нун (H) H (G) G .05 (А)А 
Еу (L) H (L) H (NG) G .10 (О) NA 
El (L) L (L) L (NG) NG.10 (NA) O 
Q ( (H)O (H)O (G)G.0 — (A) m 
PP (L) L 01 (L) L (L)L (NG) NG .05 (NA) 


*Letters in parenthesis refer to group for which scores excess was predicted, шар неше 
letters designate obtained excess groups. Figures indicate chance probabilities for EE 
difference. Differences not significant at the 25 percent level of confidence have been rcg: 
as not distinguishing, and are represented by “O” (zero). 
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TABLE 


Average 


IT Scor 

e 

A Obtained 
D КІП 
A/D “1 


торогон 
la роо! tion 
» oportion 
р Proportion 
у Proportion 
D Proportion 
requency 


Expected* 
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VI—Comparison of Obtai 
omparison of Obtained IT Scores with Reference Population 


Comparison 


36-64 

36-61 

. Below —1 sigma (low— 
80:10 hospital mean) 

3 High (4-11) average 
10 Lob (t ü 
30 Low av 

14 High (+10) 

17 High average ( 5) 
69 Low average (—12 
0 High 


"Or ex 
Xpecta 
an Й 
cy norms for reference population see (1). 


“countered; 
eed hee in blind persons who 
Use o ‘ese p, or who are able to make 
Ver, ШО. intensive assistance. How- 
е Cee ne description of 
also be Р population studied тау 
mei of the critical atti- 
a sarily adopted by persons 
others, poal is to induce changes in 
Te, that need not be assumed, there- 
Assets Trg 12 clients for whom no 
Spite of ше had none at all! In 
Broup, e consideration, the client 
St, as үсеше by the Insight 
Dpears ske as by the staff judgments, 
rection, a in the pathological 
Опа. for n terms of the tentative 
Core is el the test (4) the mean A 
Hcc cies sigma in the refer- 
to tribution (4), where D is close 
à 5 аа 05 A/D is near to the 
Score de ospitalized patients. The 
811916 dow dine for the group as à 
ch, inus г, he pattern plus а, plus 
wit acteristic’ and minus Q, which is 
with the с for patient groups (4), 
Te notable exception of the Ev 
и ‘eo Table V). 
tüy ite: psychotic patients were 
T арек оп the basis of the 
d e overall earned minus ratings ОП 
fouble plus prognostic score, all had 
tae ad e is 4 proportion, four of the 
ate усе ге PP, four of the five 
rs and four of the five hac 


Whose 


n 


DiscussioN 


TI 

Aga de а К 

Avant results emphasize the 

; fior of an integrative over 1 
icsion approach to the inter- 


a 


sretation of test data, which is familiar 
in clinical practice, Research - wise, 
however, it is necessary to deal with 
the paradox that, although diagnostic 
indicators, as such, discriminate poorly 
in high contrast research 
roup comparisons), in individual case 
study, interpretations which rest 
heavily upon such indicators may be 
capable of quite fine discrimination 
which can be clinically verified. A 
partial explanation lies in the inter- 
changeability of test signs as determi- 
nants of inference, (the many geno 
types underlying the phenotypes) and 
in the imbeddedness of single indi- 
cators in complexes made up of 
multiple factors which (depending on 
patterning) may negate or magnify 
the implication of a sign. 
The quantitative summary 
as a kind 


(except 


of results 
of optic 


may serve best 
analyzer to bring into focus unclear 
more microscopic study, 


text of the major ques- 
; (1) whether the findings 
fute interpretive assump- 
previous data for 
sighted subjects and (2) whether new 
relationships and limitations upon in- 
terpretation are suggested. 


A Score Comparisons 
e A score, which is as- 


Although th 
sociated with strength of drive and 
eity, does not clear- 


di 
tions raised 
support or Te 
tions based on 


emotional spontan 
ly differentiate the High, Gain, and 
from their opposites, the 


Asset groups 
trend is in the p 
should be noted, 


redicted direction. It 
also, that the pre- 
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«dictions made did not take into 
account the fact that although emo- 
tional health includes affective ге- 
source freely available (as represented 
by A), ego requisites which the score 
does not reflect are also essential for 
effective adjustment. Examination of 
staff comments about clients, in whom 
the reverse trends were found, shows 
the following: Subjects rated high in 
one or more of the good adjustment 
criterion groups who had low А were 
consistently described as having “good 
exterior; an observation which obvi- 
ously influenced the ratings. S-18, for 
example, was а former professional 
man, described as having an excellent 
facade but as being in a state of 
disorganization and conflict at the 
beginning of rehabilitation (a "sick 
character" as one staff rater put it) 
but able to reconstitute his defenses 
and to benefit somewhat from train- 
ing. S-10 was characterized as having 
"not much drive, though he cooper- 
ated well." Of S-13 it was said that he 
showed "good facade, but some kind 
of character disorder." S-20 was re- 
garded as "aggressive outwardly but 
basically dependent." Reversal in the 
other direction (high 4 among low 
rated subjects) occurred in four clients. 
"Three were described as obsessive com- 
pulsive by the psychiatrist; the fourth 
was the only subject to rise from the 
low group on the Initial rating to high 
on the Progress criterion, 

Examination of the individual cases 
suggests that the A score may be some- 
what more sensitive than ratings to 
certain intrapsychic differences be- 
tween clients, and that these differ- 
ences are in the direction which would 
be assumed according to the interpre- 
tation of affective production on the 
IT. However, the frequency of high 4 
among the less well adjusted clients 
emphasizes the danger of interpreting 
A elevation as a sign of strength with- 
out considering the quality of affect 
and its management, as indicated in 
other aspects of the total pattern. 

Of the A subscores, the feeling-in- 
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action proportion (a) distinguishes the 
poorly adjusted subjects, regardless of 
the criterion used, more consistently 
and significantly than any other factor 
on the test. There is also à consistent 
trend to more manilest feeling expres- 
sion among the better adjusted. sub- 
jects, although the results are not 
statistically significant, As in the case 
of the total A score, the significance 
of m depends on context. 


D Score Comparisons 


The D (defense) score, a composite 
of three subscores (elaboration, El; 
evaluative and judgmental statements. 
Ev: and qualification, О), was um 
expectedly high in the better adjusted 
subjects by all five criteria." It is O 
some interest to note that of seven 
who lost status from the Initial to 
the Progress rating, five had high. 
derived largely from El, suggesting 
overactive fantasy and an imbalance 1 
the direction of impaired reality test 
ing theoretically sufficient to have 
interfered with learning. Of more 1m- 
portance, however, is the fact that @ 
clear reversal of the expected direction 
of Ev also contributes to the D score 
excess in the high group. According t° 
previous experience, the Fv score 
(applied to moralizing and judging) 
is more often produced by emotionally 
ill persons. This reversal cannot be Ө 
plained (as in the case of the : 
score) on the basis of initial impro? 
sions corrected on the Progress rating: 
nor is there any evidence, as in the 
case of the A score discussed above 
that the interaction of Ev with other 
factors acted to obscure and reduce < 
trend in the expected direction. 
three of the subjects in the Initial h! 
groups, whose ranks within that gre 
improved from the Initial to Л 
Progress rating, obtained plus ^, 
scores, and four of five who lost sta? 
ing were low on this factor. The d 
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"Previous findings have indicated that pa. 


score distinguishes the more distur’ i 
tients only when high in proportion ty, 
but not in terms of its own absolute qué 
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sistency of these results by all criteria 
appears to be a clear indication that 
the interpretation of the Ev score re- 
quires revision, at least as applied to 
the group of blind persons whose tests 
were analyzed. 
According to the rationale for the 
T, the overproduction of judgmental 
Statements in the records of neurotic 
individuals represents rigidity, guilt 
feeling, and over-active, ‘poorly inte- 
Brated superego function. Several ex- 
planations of the results obtained in 
this sample of blind rehabilitation 
clients are possible. Perhaps the most 
Obvious might be that the Ev score, 
шее it is high for better adjusted 
eg does not have the significance 
a с attributed to it, and hence 
УЙШ a revision of the assumptions 
ie 1 have been made about its mean- 
d B. lt is also possible, however, that 
сіе ів? proportion of Ev scores in 
ind is eed as better adjusted, 
s г enefiting more from training, 
бш action of rater values: that 15, 
5s ud aut who verbally "knows 
uL and who expresses the 
Tore E attitudes, might be regarded 
Yorke, "abu by rehabilitation 
third E а the one who does not. А 
K Role R is that adjustment to 
Sotal, re such as blindness, 
Scious M Te demand a more _con- 
emala deliberate, and more intel- 
device emphasis on rules of 
ibitu and conduct, Possibly this 
igh Ix attitude is rellected in the 
А 2 score for the group observed. 
hot ade from the present study are 
р Bee ше to determine which ex- 
on may be correct. 


T 
lie A/D Ratio 
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€ balance between affective and 
Sive response on the IT is obvi- 
Compo. function of trends in both 
fingbenents of the A/D ratio. Previous 
asy B5 Вахе, however, supported the 
b Ption that the ratio distinguishes 
diy en more and less severely ill in- 
leve} АЗ, regardless of the component 

of the A and D scores. In the 
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present study, the A/D ratio did not 
significantly distinguish between good 
and poor groups, and even a trend in 
the predicted direction appeared only 
on the Progress rating and їп the 
Asset-No Asset comparison, .\ further 
breakdown of the high and low A/D 
groups into those having high and low 
A levels results as follows: 

Of subjects scoring high on A/D 
in the high group, only one had a 
low 4 level; and of the low subjects 
the only one who had high A/D, 
with high 4 also, was the client pre- 
viously mentioned who moved from 
the low group on the Initial rating to 
the high on Progress, suggesting that 
this client possessed a greater potential 
for adjustment than appeared upon 
first. observation. "The two highest 
AD scores for the entire sample were 
obtained, one by a low subject and 
one by a high. Of the two, the high 
subject whose A D was high had rela- 
tively higher levels of both compo- 
nents, but both subjects were de- 
scribed as showing obsessive tenden- 
cies. Regardless of what the signifi- 
cance of the A/D continuum may be, 
by itself, in distinguishing between 
persons who fall at the extreme poles 
of a health-sickness continuum, it ap- 
pears risky to regard a high A/D ratio, 
when both components are low, as a 
favorable prognostic indication for 
success in training. 

Malignancy indicators 


The fact that expressions designated 
as subjective (Sj) and inappropriate 
(Ir) appeared only in the records of 
the more obviously disturbed clients, 
and with frequencies too low to tabu- 
late, is in line with expectation, not 
only from the IT but for any verbal 
output in which peculiarities of 
thought and logic are the pathogno- 
monic systems of serious disorganiza- 
tion. The greater preponderance of 
the first-person pronoun in the pro- 
ductions of the less well adjusted 
clients also supports the pathological 
significance which has been attributed 
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‘to the sign in earlier research. The 
fact that the distinction is less marked 
than in previous studies, may be 
attributed to the lesser contrast be- 
tween groups compared and, since 
excessive PP appears in both the high 
and low groups, to interpersonl fac- 
tors in the oral test situation. These 
factors, apparently, do not operate 
differentially according to kinds of 
expression in which the "I" and “те” 
appear but, in the study of individuals, 
it is obviously important to consider 
context and situational factors, 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of this study has been 
to learn more about aspects of the IT 
which can be used to distinguish be- 
tween clients who are capable of bene- 
fitting from rehabilitation and those 
who, because of personal and emo- 
tional handicaps, were unsuccessful, 


An adaptation of the classic Fech- 
nerian method of paired comparison 
proved to be a useful device for 
quantifying subjective judgment. In- 
terpretations derived from the IT pro- 
ductions of 27 blind clients of a 
rehabilitation agency, including an 
overall prognostic judgment, and the 
direction of quantitative scores, have 
been compared with staff judgments 
on initial adjustment status, progress 
in training, and personal character- 
istics. Quantitative comparisons have 
been made between clients assigned to 
contrasting groups according to three 
quantitative and two qualitative 
criteria. 

Both the heterogeneity and homo- 
geneity of the Center population place 
stringent demands upon the capacity 
of any test to discriminate between 
segments of the group with respect to 
admittedly vague criteria such as “ad- 
justed,” or “maladjusted,” as having 
"progressed," or "failed to progress," 
in training. 

An overall estimate from the IT 
agreed significantly with the staff 
judgments in assigning subjects to 
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good or poor criterion groups. The 
feeling-in-action (a) score (associated 
with poor impulse control) consist- 
ently discriminated, beyond chance 
expectancy, the less well adjusted sub- 
jects according to all criteria, Other 
single scores did not differentiate the 
groups at statistically satisfactory levels 
of confidence. Separate score trends, 
especially when analyzed in the indi- 
vidual context, were in the direction 
anticipated according to the test 
rationale, with the exception of the 
evaluation (Ev) score which requires 
reinterpretation as applied to the oral 
productions of the blind subjects used 
in this study. Previous research has 
suggested that the judgmental re- 
sponse is characteristic of rigidly and 
poorly integrated super ego func 
tion (4). In the present study it 
appears consistently more frequently 
in the protocols of the better adjusted 
subjects. Further research is suggested 
to test the hypothesis that a high pro 
portion of judgmental statements may 
be characteristic of the IT protocols 
of blind persons rated by staff as 
exteriorly successful and well-adjusted, 
and to explain to what extent this fact 
may be attributed to criteria of "ac 
justment," or may represent an atti- 
tude which adaptation to a handicap 
tends to require. It is proposed, for 
example, that leveling effects which 
have been postulated as factors whic? 
perhaps obscured A and A/D differ 
ences between successful and unsuc 
cessful clients, as well as the reverse 
trend in the Ev scores, be investigate 
in a factorial design in which paire 
clients of equivalent age and intel! 
gence would be selected to ful 
prescribed contrasting status W 
reference to specific judgments A 
such variables as exterior adjustme” + 
strength of motivation, and degree by 
pathological disturbance evaluated 
a psychiatrist. em 
The results suggest that the Inst 
Test is a potentially useful m 
device for selecting, among the брез 
those who аге personally 
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" are useful, 
ut as а substitute for it, they сап be 
angerously misleading. Some factors 

Which have bearing upon the inter- 

Pretation of the major IT scoring 

Variables have been suggested and de- 

Serve further study. 
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A Note on the Use of Fine’s Scoring System with the 
MAPS Tests of Children 


MARVIN SPIEGELMAN, PH.D. 


The purpose of this paper is to re- 
port some findings on the use of Fine's 
scoring system (1,2) using the MAPS 
test (4,5) with children. Specifically, 
the subjects were 64 children, who 
were seen at an Army hospital out- 
patient child-guidance clinic over a 
three year period, There were 41 boys 
and 23 girls in ages ranging from 3-6 
to 16. All but 7 of these 64 children, 
however, were between 6 and 13. The 
referring problems for these children 
were. as follows: conversion, discipli- 
nary, enuresis, general behavior, head- 
aches, organic brain damage, reading 
difficulty, sexual transgressions, school 
retardation, speech difficulties and 
stuttering, temper tantrums, and social 
withdrawal. Each child was given a 
diagnostic battery of tests, of which 
the MAPS test results will be discussed 
here. 

The number of MAPS test back- 
grounds in each protocol varied from 
two to twelve, with an average of 
eight. The tests were given by twelve 
different examiners over a period of 
three years. The 64 protocols were in- 
dependently scored according to Fine's 
scoring scheme for verbal projective 
techniques (2) by nine judges.! Reli- 
ability of scoring was no lower than 
.90 for each of Fine's categories, as 
derived by the method discussed in a 
previous publication (6). This degree 
of agreement compares favorably with 
those reported by Fine (2) and Lessa 
and Spiegelman (3) for other verbal 
projective techniques and with other 
populations. Such consistency of agree- 


*Thanks are extended to the following psy- 
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ment indicates that Fine's method is 
definitely reliable. 
RESULTS 

The mean number of figures used 
per card was 3.9, which is substantially 
the same as that found by Fine in his 
groups of asthmatic children and their 
siblings. No significant differences in 
age, sex, or referring symptom were 
found. 

A notable result was the paucity of 
scorable feelings and relationships in 
the protocols. Only 1.4 feelings per 
card and .8 relationships per card re 
sulted. No significant differences were 
found in age, sex, or referring prob- 
lem. This paucity of feelings and 
relationships expressed is similar tO 
that found with another thematic test 
given to a Pacific Island culture (3). 
There was also а qualitative similarity 
among the protocols in that both the 
American children and the Pacific 
Islanders tended to give merely 
sequential and acausal stories rather 
than themes with a plot. This 18 
quantitatively shown in the children 5 
records by the very high proportion 
of stories with indeterminate Out 
comes. Sixty-eight per cent of the 
outcomes of the stories were 1n 2d 
terminate, as compared with twenty" 
four per cent favorable and eight рё! 
cent unfavorable. а 

Because different cards меге lis 
among the various subjects, the res" 
of the feelings and relationships wed 
gories are shown by rank-order of e 
quency in Table I, Most notab S d] 
the fact that the categories of phys 
hostility and hostility-death ATO ер 
most frequent. They constitute 25 р й 
cent of the total feelings expres. 
When the category of verbal hosti ot 
was added, the hostility cates he 
totalled 28 per cent, This result 1 
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TABLE I. Rank-Frequency of Feelings and Relationships 


Feelings N 
1) Hostility— Physical ... 
2) Hostility—Death . 
3) Pain 
1) Depression 
5) Pleasure 
Crime 
6.5) Anxiety 
8) Anger L. 
9) Hostility 
10) Escape E 
) Compuls 
Frustration . 
Excitement .. 
Affection—Verbal 
Affection—Physical . 
Orality . 
Conflic 
Effort 
) Sex , 


\ Thinking 
Superiority 
Guilt inia 
) Possessiveness 
Inferiority 
Drink |. 


ET 


59) Suicide 1 
?7) Loneliness ......... 0 
ТСЕ З нон ннн RN ы” 668 


s as that found by Fine in his 
-nmatic children and their siblings. 
E present study, however, in con- 
“St to Fine's results, no significant 
ifferences in any of the feelings were 
ee age, sex, or referring prob- 
:, AS in Fine’s study, on the other 
and, there was a trend for more 
fig D among the boys than among 
girls. 

nd he relationships categories reveal 
stantially the same results as do the 
tona categories. "The hostile rela- 
Verb Les (moving against-physical, 
ie » and death) constitute 49 per 
signi = all scorable relationships. No 
fou, Micant differences again меге 
nd in age, sex, or referral problem. 

In view of these essentially negative 
Where” one can raise the question 
řo ther Fine's scoring system of verbal 
ene’ techniques is sufficiently 
Bop iive to be applied with equal 
esr liess to all populations. This in- 
clu, ог feels that meaningful con- 
Sons regarding both personality 


Relationships 
1) Aggression—Physical 
2) Acceptance .. 
3) Dominance 

1) Aggression—Death | 
5) Aggression—Verbal 
6) Affection—Physical . 
7) Affection—Verbal 


9) Rejection . 
10) Submission 
11) Indifference on B 
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dynamics and symptoms can be de- 
rived by means of individual assess- 
ment of children's MAPS protocols, 
but the use of the Fine scoring system 
fails to reveal statistically significant 
differences. It should be noted that the 
present group of children was given 
a variety of MAPS backgrounds and 
that the number of children in each 
symptom group varied considerably. 
It is possible that with larger numbers 
of children and a standard set of 
cards, more adequate differentiations 
could be made statistically. The rela- 
tive similarity between Fine's groups 
and this group, the bulk of which are 
clinically referred, suggests the need 
for normative studies, This investiga- 
tor is in agreement with Fine that any 
scoring system is a "means of high- 
lighting important information and 
second as a framework for more de- 
tailed analysis,” as well as his state- 
ment that normative data with verbal 
projective techniques are "urgently 
needed." 


The TAT Aggressive Content Scale' 


HAROLD STO 
Madigan Army Hospital, T 


The purpose of this paper is to in- 
troduce the TAT Aggressive Content 
Scale, designed by the present author 
аз à practical tool by which clinicians 
May objectively score hostile-aggres- 
sive responses on the ‘TAT. 

Originally, the Scale consisted of 
Objective sc ring criteria for classily- 
m aggressive and non-aggressive re- 
rer These criteria were much 

b same as the ones ol the present 
ae Early application of this Scale 
vigo. ba ah and "normal" indi- 
ofi as led to a modification of the 
S is scheme. Some additional 
he akdown of aggressive responses 

as felt to be necessary to provide a 
е discrimination between more 
fons T Rostile and more passive per- 

E inney (3), in his Rorschach 
ing Pie aele, originally gave increas- 
ae Sn sage to his four aggression 
А les, but then he changed this 

С E the weighted system. showed 
his iot eis discrimination between 
Кл шоп of assaultive and non- 
Weighting patient groups. The only 
e Ing his scale includes involves 

ouble scoring of “aggression” if 
© of his categories are mentioned 

a single response to the card. 
ing, € problem of introducing weight- 

ompli, the SSOBIHE system was a 
typed oo one. There are many 
Utilized eee that could be 
ample ( ‚ 4, 6). One could, for ех- 
Sion Core the direction of aggres- 
that a he assumption here would be 
n Bgression turned outward in the 


tw 


esp, 
Ponse would bare a more direct re- 
1 $ We 
bmi; 
Te of a Ph.D. thesis sub- 
alif, to the University of 
за Поту У 


ti A (ter wishes to express his apprecia- 

“ашан the following people for their in- 

Чет, © aid in the writing of the original 

Brun ation: Dr. S. Carolyn Fisher, Dr. 
© Klopfer, and Dr, Alvin Lasko. 


acoma, Washington 


lationship to overt behavior than ag- 
gression turned inward. Or one could 
score the response on the basis of de- 
termining whether or not the aggres- 
sion was phantasied or actual, and 
give the latter alternative a higher 
weighting, In constructing the Scale, 
however, two main considerations had 
to be kept in mind. One was the fact 
that it was intended to relate the 
Scale to overt behavior as much as 
possible. The other was that the mod- 
ifications must not so complicate the 
scoring system as to make it unwieldy 
for clinical use or difficult to score re- 
liably. The reader is here referred to 
the original dissertation for a more 
comprehensive survey of scoring sys- 
tems (5). 

The following two weightings were 
finally selected: (The next section, 
the Scale proper, explains these in de- 
tail.) 

l. Each aggressive response was 
categorized as involving a Death con- 
tent, a Physical Aggression content, or 
a Verbal Aggression content (2). 
These were weighted in a point sys- 
tem as 3, 2 and І points respectively. 
The assumption here is that death 
concepts would be indicative of great- 
er aggression and poorer control and 
hence would be more related to overt 
aggressive behavior than the physical 
or verbal categories. A similar rela- 
tionship seems likely between the 
physical and the verbal categories. 

2. The response was also scored in 
terms of whether it showed active ag- 
gression or "potential" aggression. In 
the latter case, only half the point 
credit is given. This is discussed more 
fully on the following pages. 


CARDS ОѕЕр 


Fifteen T.A.T. cards were used in 
the present study: 1-2-3BM-3GF-4- 
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* 6BM - SBM - 9GF - 11-12M-13MF-14- 
15-18GF-I8BM. For the most part 
they were chosen because they are 
the cards most often used in routine 
testing. Eleven of them are cards that 
Bruno Klopfer lists as "the most pro- 
ductive picture Three of the 15 
cards (1-2-14) have practically no ag- 
gressive pull. This means that they 
have little tendency to bring out ag- 
gressive responses in the subject. They 
were included, however, to determine 
whether or not aggressive prisoners 
might perceive them as aggressive and 
thus provide some discrimination be- 
tween assaultive and non-assaultive 
groups. In addition, these cards are 
commonly used, and it was felt im- 
portant to get as much information 
about their aggressive implications as 
possible. 


Instructions for the Use of the TAT 
Aggressive Content Scale: 


The following directions are to be used in 
scoring aggressive content on the Thematic 
Apperception Test (TAT). Each response is 
to be considered individually, and placed in 
onc of the following four categories: 

Category 0: Non-Aggressive Responses, 

Category 1: Verbal Aggression. ("They had 

an argument.") 

Category 2: Physical Aggression. ("He was 

shot.") 

Category 3: Death Concepts. ("She died.") 
These arc more fully discussed below. The 
response gets a point score which is equiv- 
alent to the category number. Thus, a re- 
sponse placed in Category 2 reccives a point 
rating of two points. 

In some cases, the aggressive action of the 
story is implied or potential rather than ac- 
tive. (Examples are given below.) In this 
case, a "P" (for Potential) is added to the 
Category number. (For example, 2P.) When 
this is the case, the point score that would 
ordinarily be attributed to the Category is 
cut in half. In Potential scorings, the ag- 
gressive action is implied or placed in the 
future, or it may be a wish or idea that is 
not acted upon. The following themes are 
examples of Potential scorings where action 
is in the future. 


? Personal communication, Fall, 1950. 


The TAT Aggressive Content Score 


Card Theme Outline Category 
ІЗМЕ “Hce planned to kill her" 3P 
П “The animal was waiting to 

2P 


attack its pre 
ІЗМЕ “Не knew they would quarrel 

when he got home.” 1P 
In the following stories, the aggression is im- 
plied, or stated as a wish or thought that is 
not carried out: 


3BM “He was thinking of suicide but 
changed his mind.” de 
4 “He wanted to hit him, but she 
held him back." 2P 
8BM “He only wounded him, but he 


wished he killed him.” ЗР 
The qualification of a response by such ех” 
pressions as "could," "maybe," "might be, 
and others docs not make the response 
Potential. Thus, in the following themes the 
Scoring is in the Death and Physical cate- 


gories. 
I3MF “He could've killed her, maybe.” 3 
I3MF "Maybe he beat her up: maybe 

she'll be waken’ up from sleep 

soon. Yah, she's probably just A 


sleeping.” А 
It is essential that the scorer not read inte 
the responses. Thus, the theme “He commit 
ted some bad act,” is scored in Category 1 
unless something more specific is mentionce 
that warrants its placement in Category 1, 
or 3. 

However, when in doubt about a response 
Score it as Aggressive. Or, if a single story 
has a number of alternative themes, or qe 
ities in more than one category, score px 
highest single category, whether actual 0 
potential, 


rn 3P 

8BM “He shot him. He'll probably dic." ? 
Category 0: Non-Aggressive Responses — 

Point Rating: 0 are 


This category consists of themes which аг 
considered to be non-aggressive. They ree 
responses which are not scorable in the t 
categorics listed below. 


Category 1: Verbal Aggression— 


Point Rating: 1 {ев iD 

This category includes those stor evel 
which hostility is displayed on a verbal ” 
3GF “They were quarreling (arguing) у 
6BM “She bawled him out.” f 
4 “They were having a difference 0 1 
opinion.” 
“He knew that she would yell at ур 
him if he did it.” " 
4 "He wanted to argue, but didn't ур 

feel like it." 


6BM 
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Category 2: Physical Aggression — 


9 


Point Rating 


This category includes 
volving physical assault, 
formation, destruc 
The direction of 
ward or 
Scoring, 


those responses in- 
illness, bodily mal- 
on to inanimate objects. 
the aggression (turned in- 
outward) is not considered in the 


Arbitrarily, “Punishment” and "Fighting" 
themes ате scored in this category (unless 
Verbal is specified), and damage to inani- 
Mate objects is scored here as Potential. 
Card 


Theme Outline Category 
SBM le shot him." 2 
JGF “She was sick.” (Sickness in her 
family.) 2 
GE “They were arguing and he hit 
her.” 2 
5СЕ “She just had a fight with her 
И husband.” 2 
15 “He was a hunchback (cripple, 
blind, etc.)." 2 
1 “He was gonna hit him, but she 
persuaded. him not to." 2P 
11 "The animal was waiting to 
attack its prey,” 2P 
11 “They were runnin 
this here animal th: 
chasing them. 2P 
1 “The violin was broken.” 2P 


Category 3: Death Concepts — 
Point Rating: 3 


whic! category includes those responses in 

of the death is involved, Again, the direction 

13y Bgression Is not taken into account. 
Mr "They were arguing and he 

8 killed her." 3 

jM “He committed suicide,” 3 


he animal swallowed its prey" 3 


BM e 
BM "There was a death in the 
15 family," 3 
E “He was standing by his son's 
Brave," 3 
3BM ~ К 
М “He was thinking of suicide, but 
5 decided not to." 3P 
2 " 
He planned to. (wanted to, 
3Gr thought of) kill him.” 3P 
"The girl lost someone dear; 
15 She's crying.” 3P 
“He was pra ing at the grave of 
Someone dear." 3P 


Below are 
5 esent study 
Þonses, 


the various cards used in the 
together with various TAT re- 
These are for the purpose of fur- 
clarifying and anchoring the scoring 
Ories, 


Card 
1 


N 


3BM 


3GF 


6BM 


Cate- 

Theme Outline gory 
“The boy is practicing his 
violin and doesn't want 
to.” 0 
“He broke his violin.” 2P 
“He knows that if he 
doesn't practice he will be 
punished." 2р 

Farm Scene." 0 

“Man whipping his 
horse." 9 
"He's sullering from grief 
or unhappiness.” 0 
"He had an argument 
with someone 1 

s not feeling well; 

sick.” 2 
"He's just been pun- 
ished.” 2 
"He's just been punished; 
his mother bawled him 
out," 1 
“There's been a death in 
his family.” 3 
“Someone is real sick; 
probably dying.” 3P 
“She had an argument with 
her boyfriend. 1 
"She just heard bad news." 0 
“Someone is very ill; she’s 
worried.” 2 
"She's thinking of 
suicide." ЗР 
“Someone just died; she’s 
coming out of the room." 3 
"He wants to do something 
and she don't want him to; 
probably something bad." 0 
“They're having some kind 
of disagreement or differ- 
erence of opinion about 
something." 1 
“He wants to get this guy 
and she’s trying to hold 
him back.” 2P 
“Looks like he's raped 
this girl.” 2 
"He's telling her some 
bad news.” 0 
"He's done something 
wrong, some bad act, and 
he's in trouble." 0 
"She's reprimanding him 
for doing something he 
shouldn't have done." 1 
"Someone's died and he's 
telling her." 3 
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Pts. 


N 


ю 
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Card 
6BM 


Cate- 
Theme Outline gory 
"He's done something 
(cont.) wrong. Maybe told a lie, 
maybe killed someone.” 8 


SBM 


SBM 


9GF 


12M 


13MF 


“They're operating on this 
man.” 0 
“The boy wants to be a 
surgeon. This guv's on a 
battlefield and they're 


operating.” 0 
“This guy's been shot. 
They're operating.” 2 
“The doctor is cutting 
this guy.” 2 


“The doctor is probing 
for a bullet.” 2 
"He's been shot; he'll 


probably dic." 3P 
“This guy was shot and 

he dies.” 3 
“The girl is running 

away from somconc or 
something.” 0 
“The girl is terrified of 
something.” 0 
“The girl is planning to 

get even." 0 
“The two girls had a 
quarrel.” 1 


“This girl is planning on 
harming the other one.” 9 
“Someone has drowned in 
the ocean.” 8 
“The man is running away 
from something.” 0 
“That animal is chasing 
him.” 

“The dragon is waiting 
to pounce on its prey.” 2P 
“They're running away 
from that animal: it prob- 
ably gets one of them,” 


“He's hypnotizing the 

boy.” 0 
“The psychiatrist is try- 

ing to find out what's 


wrong." 0 
"He's about to choke the 
boy." 2P 


"He's hypnotizing the boy; 
wants to control him so 

he can do his dirty work." 2P 
“The boy is ill.” 2 
"It's a priest performing 
the last rites." 


3P 


“He just had intercourse." 0 
"He's filled with remorse 


Pts. 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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The TAT Aggressive Content Score 


Card 
13MF 
(cont.) 


18СЕ 


18BM 


Cate- 

Theme Outline gory 
at what he's done.” 0 
“He's shacked up with 
her." 0 
"He raped her.” 2 
"She's real sick and he 
don't know what to do.” 2 
“She was sick and died. 
He feels real bad.” 3 
“He's sneaking in the 
house 0 
“Robbery or burglary.” 2P 
“Thinking about suicide. 
He probably jumps.” ЗР 
“Ghost, Ghoul, or Spirit 
i 0 


“A minister praying to his 
friends.” 0 
“A ghoul; getting ready to 


dig up a dead body.” 2P 
“Old man standing at the 
grave of a loved one or 
relative praying.” 3p 
“An old man standing at 
the grave of his wife or 
son core 3 if any close 
relative is specifically men- 
tioned.) 3 
“The girl slipped and 
she's helping her." 0 
"She's not fecling well 
(ill, faint)" 2 
"She slipped and fell down 
the stairs.” 2 
She's strangling her; she'll 
probably die.” 3p 
"She's choking her to 
death.” 5r 
"She's choking her; she 
looks dead." 3 
"He's drunk." 0 
"He's a crook, probably 
rested by police." 0 
"He's been robbed or 
rolled." 2 


"He's sick and someone is 
helping him.” 2 
"He's been caught by the 
police and is trying to get 
away.” (Score similarly 
any story where figure is 
being held against will 


and struggling.) 2 
“He's trying to fight this 

guy but they're holding 

him back." (Score 2 on 

basis of being held back; 2 


otherwise score 2P.) 


Pts. 
0 


= 
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RELIABILITY 


To determine whether the TAT 
Aggressive Content Scale could be 
scored in a consistent fashion by dif- 
ferent examiners, 120 TAT stories 
were randomly selected from the 
total number of subjects’ responses 
and independently scored by two 
clinical psychologists. In addition, the 
Writer's scoring of these responses was 
taken directly from the protocols he 
had already scored. The 120 TAT 
Stories were divided equally among 
the fifteen cards utilized in the study: 
the eight responses from each card 
Were randomly selected. 

Considering the writer as Judge 
Number 1, the percentage agreement 
Obtained between the three. ratings 
Was as follows: І 

Judges 9-1: 94.16%, 

Judges 3-1: 90.006; 

Judges 2-3: 89.16%, 

Judge number three made a consist- 
€nt error in scoring Category 1 re- 
Sponses which was responsible for 
Many of the failures in agreement. 
Analysis of the scoring errors showed 
Several instances where minor re- 
Visions in the scoring directions could 
Increase the scoring reliability, On 
the basis of the agreements obtained, 
JOWever, we are justified in conclud- 
Ing that the TAT Aggressive Content 
Cale is reliable in that it can be 
Scored consistently by different 
Judges, i ‘ 


VALIDITY 

Three groups of army prisoners 
Сге utilized in this study. All were 
sons at the United States Disci- 
ad Barracks at Lompoc, Cali- 
menm and the length of confine- 
the « Was approximately constant for 
cal] three groups. No cases psychiatri- 
Ко diagnosed as psychotic, suffering 
mind organic brain damage or feeble- 

ed were included in the study. 
есе UP 1, characterized as least ag- 
Conf" consisted of 25 men. The 
o i aent offense for all members 

15 group was AWOL or desertion 


Wi 
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while in combat in Korea. The pre- , 
vious history of these men showed no 
record of previous offenses, and the 
social history available showed no 
record of overt acting-out behavior 
(such as fighting). Our reason orig- 
inally for considering Group 1 the 
least aggressive was that the offenses 
committed by this group cannot be 
considered as “acts against society or 
against authority”; they have Deen 
committed under stress of a combat 
situation, and there is no reason to 
assume underlying hostility or ag- 
gression as responsible for the act. 
Further consideration of these groups 
after the study was once under way 
led the author to reject the above 
analysis of the relative degree of “ag- 
gressiveness” of Groups 1 and 2. Since 
our original hypotheses were based on 
these assumptions, however, the line 
of reasoning described above was car- 
ried through. In the discussion chap- 
ter of the original dissertation have 
been outlined the reasons why it was 
felt that this analysis is faulty, and 
an alternative way of conceptualizing 
the data is set forth. 

Group 2, characterized as medium 
aggressive, consisted of 27 men. The 
confinement offense for all members 
of the group was AWOL or desertion 
in a combat situation. In addition to 
the confinement offense, each mem- 
ber of this group had a record of at 
least two previous “non-aggressive” of- 
fenses. In most cases, these offenses 
were also AWOL, though a few petty 
larceny and narcotics charges were in- 
cluded. Our original reason for con- 
sidering Group 2 more aggressive 
than Group 1 was that repeated 
AWOLs and desertions under non- 
combat conditions were interpreted as 
antisocial behavior. It was felt that 
these men had a great deal of hostil- 
ity which they were unable to act 
out directly. The presence of this hos- 
tility, the writer believed, would make 
these men more aggressive than those 
of Group 1 where there was no reason 
to expect any unusual hostility pat- 
terns. à 
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Group 3, characterized as most ag- 
gressive, consisted of 31 men. These 
men were confined to prison for an 
aggressive offense, usually murder or 
assault with intent to commit mur- 
der. In addition to the confinement 
offense, each member of this group 
had a record of at least two previous 
assaultive offenses which could in- 
clude fighting. 

Table I below shows the individual 
point score breakdown among the 
three groups as scored by the Scale. 

PREDICTIONS 

According to our original concep- 
tualization of a “gradient of aggres- 
sion,” the following predictions were 
made, followed by the results of the 
TAT scoring, 

1. Group 3 should show a greater 
amount of aggressive content than 
Group 2. The hypothesis was con- 
firmed by a "t" ratio of 3.06, p 
= 01, 

2.Group 3 should show a greater 
amount of aggressive content than 
Group 1. The hypothesis was ques- 


‘TABLE I—Distributions of Individual Scores for 


Scorc* 


Group 3 


X 
XXX 


Mean — 15.59 
Sigma — 4.65 


The TAT Aggressive Content Score ) 

tionable, with a "t" 1.88, 
p = .06. 

3. Group 2 should show a higher ag- 
gressive content score than Group 
l. This hypothesis was not con- - 
firmed, The trend was reversed with 
a "UC of 1.37, р = .10. 

4. Group 3 (assaultive) should show 
a greater amount of aggressive con- 
tent than the combined non-assaul- 
tive Groups 1 and 2. This hypothe- 
sis was confirmed by a "t" ratio of 
2.98, p= Al. 

The TAT Aggressive Content Scale 
does discriminate in a significant way 
between the assaultive and non-as- 
saultive groups of this study. Our 
original conceptualization of these 
groups as existing on a gradient О 
aggression is theoretically unsound, 
since other variables than aggression 
are no doubt involved. For example 
is it sound to think of Group 2 as 
being more aggressive than Group 
simply because they have committec 
more than опе non-assaultive offense: 
Other variables such as ego contro 
and stress tolerance enter in here, an 


ratio of 


Members of the Three Groups 


Group 2 


Group 1 4 


XXX 


XX 
XXXXX 
XXX 


Mean — 11.76 
Sigma — 4.36 


* Point scores on TAT Aggressive Content Scale. 


-— 
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may well affect the aggression score. 
If we concern ourselves with the 
openly assaultive Group 3 as opposed 
© Group 2 or Group I, or to Groups 
2 and | combined, the results are 
essentially as predicted. 

Thus, though our predictions are 
not completely confirmed when based 
on the original "gradient" theory, it 
does appear that the Scale does sta- 
Ustically discriminate between assaul- 
tive and non-assaultive groups. This 
by По means constitutes a total vali- 
dation of the Scale, but seems to in- 
dicate that further research involving 
lts use might be worthwhile. More 
Specifically, it would be most mean- 
Ingful to use the Scale with other 
measures of overt and covert aggres- 
Ston to determine the degree of cor- 
relation between the Scale and these 
measures, 


ANALYSIS OF INDIVIDUAL CARDS 


Tt was felt that certain TAT cards 
might show greater discrimination be- 
tween assaultive and non-assaultive 
Broups than other cards. Since the 
ТАТ, unlike the Rorschach, does pro- 
Vide a choice of cards to be used in 
the administration, the determination 
°F discriminating cards would be valu- 
able for the clinician especially inter- 
ested in the potential acting out be- 
Avior of the subject he is testing. To 
P sccomplish this, the responses to each 
ds were broken down among the 
tis categories (3, 3P, 2, 2P, 

р Р) апа compared among the three 
^ аре. Cards 1 and 2 drew a total of 
кА w Y three aggressive responses. These 
i еге all given by Group 3. Card 14 

Tew — seven aggressive responses. 
These were equally distributed among 
the groups. As we expected, then, 
| Би 2268 do show little “aggressive 
» d On Card 8BM, Group 3 showed 
ph Considerably greater number of 
7 QXSical aggression responses than 
(9 Toups ] or 2 (Group 3, 20; Group 
«ho l; Group 1, 13). On Card 11, 

Hm "p 3 showed a larger number of 

свогу 2P responses than Groups 1 
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or 2 (Group 3, 15; Group 2, 6; Group 
1, 7). Cards 3BM and 3GF show the 
largest discrimination between as- 
saultive and non-assaultive groups, 
and this discrimination is mainly 
shown in Category 3, Death Contents. 
It seems that Cards with too great an 
aggressive pull, such as 18MF, 18GF 
and I8BM, are not the most useful 
cards for predicting aggressive be- 
havior, The pull towards the aggres- 
sive contents in these cards is so great 
that all types of subjects give re- 
sponses involving Death and Physical 
Aggression contents, 


SUMMARY 

The TAT Aggressive Content Scale 
was developed with the aim of pro- 
viding the Clinician with a practical 
tool by which he could objectively 
score hostile-aggressive content on the 
TAT. In general it appears that the 
Scale does, to some extent, accom- 
plish this aim, It has sufficiently ob- 
jective scoring criteria so that it can 
be scored in a consistent fashion by 
different persons. It does have a fair 
degree of validity, as determined by 
the statistically significant discrim- 
ination shown by it in the scoring of 
protocols of assaultive and non-as- 
saultive prisoners. The results indi- 
cate that future work with this scale, 
specifically oriented towards correlat- 
ing it with other measures of overt 
and covert aggression, may well be 
useful. 
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Neurotic Depressives’ and Alcoholics’ Oral Rorschach Percepts' 


GERALD WIENER 
The Seton Psychiatric Institute 


PROBLEM 

Psychoanalytic theory states that 
both depressed and alcoholic patients 
have oral features prominent in their 
Character structures. The orality of 
depressed patients is characterized by 
ambivalence in which the need for 
oral supplies (eg., love, security, es- 
teem boosters) is in conflict with oral 
Mcorporative or destructive devour- 
mg needs (2, pp. 389 Е.). The hostil- 
пу of the depressed patient, originally 
directed against frustrating objects, 
appears in the form of self hatred. 
. Alcoholics are characterized by 
Fenichel (2, p. 376) as oral characters 
Whose fixation is at a more passive, 
recipient level, Presumably the ambi- 
valent hostile aspect of orality is not 
аз pronounced in the alcoholics as in 
the depressive, The alcoholic is inter- 
€sted in receiving self esteem gratifiers 
and has little interest in his love 
Objects apart from their ability to 
fulfill his needs. | 

It is hypothesized that the differ- 
ences between these two character 
Organizations will be reflected in the 
content of their Rorschach percepts. 
The quality of the projected oral Ror- 
Schach response should indicate the 
degree of ambivalence associated with 
the orality, Neurotic depressive's oral 
Percepts, compared to those of the 
alcoholic character disorder, will con- 
un more references to hostility. 
j Review chapters by Sarason (8, ch. 
25) and Schafer (4, ch. 4) on thematic 
qualysis of Rorschach protocols indi- 
i а trend toward examining con- 

ùt in other than the usual content 
Alegories familiar to Rorschach users. 
set (4, pp. 130-138) provides a 

ете for categorizing responses ac- 
"The author is grateful for the support given 
this research Dy The '5 ie Ps КЫ АС Insti- 
Ute and D Я n “еше 

г. Leo Н. Bartemeier. 


cording to psychoanalytically derived 
variables. Another purpose of this re- 
search is to experimentally test the 
possibility of examining Rorschach 
data from the viewpoint of psycho- 
analytically derived content ‘cate- 
gories, 
METHOD 

Rorschach protocols were examined 
for oral references. These were de- 
fined strictly as spontaneous mentions 
of food objects, parts of the anatomy 
used for ingestion, acts of eating or 
preparing food, use of the mouth for 
eating or non-eating purposes, and 
mentions of eating or cooking imple- 
ments. All such oral responses were 
then placed into either of three cate- 
gories: positive, neutral or hostile. 
Positive oral responses consisted of 
mentions of food, parts of the anat- 
omy used in food eating and digestion, 
acts of eating or preparing food, and 
food concerned implements. Re- 
sponses such as “tomato,” “mouths,” 
“waiters serving,” and “cup” were 
classified as positive oral responses. 
Hostile orality was specifically defined 
in terms of hostile devouring re- 
sponses and non-eating but hostile use 
of the mouth. Responses such as 
“people spitting,” “preying lions,” 
and “cannibals” come under this clas- 
sification. Neutral oral responses were 
those which saw the mouth used for 
non-eating and non-hostile purposes 
such as “people whistling.” 

The subjects were 27 patients (15 
men and 12 women) diagnosed as 
passive aggressive character disorders 
with alcoho] addiction and 15 patients 
(10 women and five men) diagnosed 
as neurotic depressives. Data concern. 
ing the differential responses of men 
and women patients for each diagnos- 
tic category are presented in Table II. 
Sex did not appear as a significant 
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wariable in this study. The mean age 
of the alcoholic group was 47.1 years. 
This was not significantly different 
from the mean age of the depressed 
group which was 45.1 years. Depressed 
patients were limited to the neurotic 
range of mental illness, because it was 
felt desirable to maintain some con- 
sistency in the level of ego organiza- 
tion. None of the subjects was con- 
sidered clinically psychotic. There was 
doubtless some overlap in the overt 
behavior of the two groups. Alcohol 
addiction is in many cases an attempt 
to avoid depressed affect. Depressed 
patients may vary in the extent to 
which they consume alcoholic bever- 
ages either as “social drinkers” or as 
an attempt to find relief from their 
symptoms. However the diagnostic 
category is used to imply different be- 
havior preferences. People with a de- 
pressive diagnostic label are more 
overtly depressed than alcoholics. 
Similarly, alcoholics use more alcohol 
than neurotic depressives, 

Psychological test batteries includ- 
ing the Rorschach were administered 
for standard psychiatric use independ- 
ently of this study and prior to its 
formulation. 


Neurotic Depressives and Alcoholics’ Oral Rorschach Percepts 


RESULTS 


The data shown in Table I indi- 
cate that both groups produce similar 
percentages of oral responses, The al- 
coholic group, compared to the de- 
pressives, produce significantly less of 
the hostile and neutral types ol re- 
sponses and more of the positively 
toned responses. 

Within the alcoholic group, more 
positive oral responses were elicited 
than hostile oral responses (t =7.2, 
p«.01). For this group, the posi e 
responses also outnumber the neutral 
responses (t—8.5, p.01). The differ- 
ence between the neutral and hostile 
responses were not significant. 

The depressive group produced hos- 
tile and positive oral responses 1n 
roughly equal amounts. The differ- 
ence between such responses was 10t 
significant. The amount of positive 
as compared with neutral responses 
was not significant (t=1.51, p».10, 
two-tailed test of significance). Nor 
was there a significant difference 
among the amounts of hostile as conr 
pared with neutral responses (oe 
p>.10, two-tailed test of significance)- 

Table II indicates that men and 


Taste I. Oral Rorschach Percepts of Neurotic Depressive and 
Alcoholic Patients 


% All 
Diagnostic Oral 
Category Responses 
Neurotic Depressives (N = 27) 15.80 
Alcoholics (N 16.44 
Differenc 64 
t 38 


‘ach of the percent entries in Table I 
response for each subject and taking the mean 
Cronbach (1). 


TABLE II. Sex Differences in Oral Rorschach Imagery 


Neurotic Depressives 
Women (N — 10). 
Men (N — 5) 
Difference. 

Alcoholics 
Women (N = 12 
Men (N = 15). 
Difference. 


в + positive 
% Hostile % Neutral % Posit!¥ 


Oral Oral oral ses 
Responses Responses Respons” 
6.00 3.00 Б 
1.96 63 13.85 
104 2.37 19 
291 2.69 2 

<01 <01 [Ев 
was calculated by finding the percent on” b 


of the separate percent scores, as sugges 


9 positive 
o 


% Hostile Neutral 1 
° Oral % Ога1 Ош 

Responses Responses Resp б 

6.10 3.00 FN 

5.20 3.00 2:10 
1.20 .00 5 

3 

917 00 1807 

1.80 1.13 A 
334 1.13 ^ 
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women of both diagnostic categories 
do not behave differently with respect 
to the variables considered, None of 
the differences shown in Table И are 
Significant, Pooling subjects regardless 
of sex seems justified for this study, 


Discu 


Neurotic depressives produce both 
oral accepting and oral hostile Ror- 
Schach themes. This appears com- 
patible with the psychoanalytic defini- 
ton of the depressive character. De- 
bendency needs are present, but ambi- 
Valently so. Oral incorporation of the 
needed and loved object has a hostile 
Unge and is related to destruction of 
the object. The preponderance of oral 
accepting images in the alcoholic's 
oral percepts is in concordance with 
his need for supplies and his appar- 
ently unblocked behavior in procur- 
ing the needed oral gratifiers, That 
alcoholics do not tend to form oral- 
hostile percepts does not imply that 
they are not hostile. The failure of a 

orschach variable to appear may in- 
Clcate either a repression of the pre- 
sumed corresponding dynamic need or 
Its relative unimportance. Secondly, 
lostility appears in other than oral 
Contexts. To the extent that Ror- 
Schach percepts are behavior re- 
SPonses, it is seen that the behavior of 
sce depressive group included security 
+ wing in a context of ambivalence, 
Whereas the security seeking behavior 

the alcoholic is relatively unambi- 
Valent, 


It was noted 
Stoup 


SION 


that the depressive 
Oral responds with more neutral 
grou responses than the | alcoholic 
м р. А possible explanation is that 
pees between oral receptive and 
ып, Ostile needs causes a displace- 
cx of the orality onto more neutral 
Shen The oral preoccupation 
tonno > Бие without the conflictful 
Otations. 

"s different Rorschach behavior 
t em ll the two groups implies that 
1 atic analysis can be a fruitful pro- 
: The data are not presented in 
ST to suggest diagnostic indicators. 
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Doubtless, other diagnostic groups, as 
well as normal people, will perceive 
varying amounts of oral responses. 
However, it does seem useful from the 
viewpoint of experimentation and 
clinical practice to evaluate Rorschach 
percepts according to psychoanalytic 
content categories. 
SUMMARY 

This study was concerned with 
demonstrating the feasibility of exam- 
ining Rorschach content in the light 
of psychoanalytically derived content 
vartables. It was hypothesized that the 
oral Rorschach responses of neurotic 
depressives, compared to alcoholics, 
would contain more references to hos- 
tility. Rorschach records of 27 neu- 
тос depressives and 15 alcoholic 
character disorders were compared. 
It was found that the depressives 
produced almost equal amounts of 
positive and hostile oral percepts. 
Alcoholics, compared to depressives, 
formed significantly fewer hostile oral 
images and significantly more positive 
oral imagery. The alcoholic’s positive 
percepts | significantly outnumbered 
their hostile imagery. Depressives pro- 
duced significantly more neutral oral 
imagery than the alcoholics. These re- 
sults were evaluated in terms of psy- 
choanalytic theory. Both diagnostic 
categories possess oral characters in 
that love, warmth, security, etc. are 
sought after through the use of oral 
mechanisms. However, depressive per- 
sonalities are characterized by ambi- 
valence toward the love object, more- 
so than alcoholics. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Henry, William E. The Analysis of 
Fantasy. The Thematic Apperception 
Technique in the Study of Person- 
ality. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1956. Pp. 305. 


In the preface of the book the author indi- 
cates his purposes and plans. | quote one 
because it is of universal importance and 
one which he achieves so well: “ .. . to be 
able to formulate their practices and prin- 
ciples in ways sufficiently clear to permit 
both systematic investigation and a trans- 
mittal of these principles to their colleagues 
and students," Essentially his other purposes 
are to show in simple fashion how the 
Murray Thematic Apperception Test can be 
used to infer psychodynamics whether it be 
specifically for clinical purposes or for a 
variety of research. Part One deals with inter- 
pretation as applied to the reasponse in gen- 
eral; discusses interpretation as applied to the 
specific Т.А, stimuli; and presents “A con- 
ceptual framework for an individual case 
analysis.” Part Two presents illustrative ma- 
terial. Part ‘Three gives a stimulus analysis 
of the cards, | 

In discussing “The Task of Interpretation” 
he makes the important point that the 
neglect of the normal response in favor of 
scarching for the distorted or anxiety ridden 
one is unfortunate because the "normal re- 
sponses are of great importance in showing 
the setting within which deviancy occurs and 
in analyzing the techniques of adjustment and 
cgo strength." He points out also the im- 
portance of recognizing that the subjects 
response is not only his private reaction but 
involves his techniques for adapting his own 
feclings and emotions as expressed through 
learned symbols. 

In considering the criteria for selection of 
the pictures he recommends that “It further 
scems advisable to make the initial selection 
of pictures along the lines of basic inter- 
personal relations rather than primarily along 
the lines of selected emotions" or "situations." 
‘This recommendation is particularly impor- 
tant in planning the battery of tests where 
the examiner should consider the rationale 
for his choice of tests. Often, in the eyes of 
this reviewer, the Rorschach is over-extended 
to interpret attitudes toward object rela- 
tionships instead of making use of a more 
pertinent approach such as the T.A.T. 


Although there is no attempt to plumb the 


depths, this book is an excellent. presenta- 
tion and because of the clarity of style and 
organization may appcar deceptively simple 
to some readers. The book certainly сап be 
highly recommended as a text for courses 
dealing with the use of the T.A.T. 


Mortimer М. МЕҮЕ 
Los Angeles 


Kaplan, B. and Plaut, T. F. A. Per- 
sonality in а Communal Society: An 
Analysis of the Mental Health of ihe 
Hutterites. Lawrence, Kansas. Univer- 
sity of Kansas Publications, Social 
Science Studies, 1956. $3.25. xi--116. 


During these times of increasing concern 
over mental health any study which aims 10 
shed new light on its etiology or under- 
standing is indeed welcome. This hundred- 
odd page brochure at the outset gives prom- 
ise of meeting this need, It consists of а 
study by an interdisciplinary team of Ls 
psychologists (the authors), a psychiatrist, 
and a sociologist, and represents an attempt 
to evaluate the mental health of a particula 
cultural group—the Hutterites, ‘This COPI 
munal, religious sect exhibits a low inss 
dence of mental disorder and appears to en 
jov a successful adjustment to a culture 
tern wherein the individual is subordiné 
to the group welfare in a rather extrem 
manner, Nevertheless, outwardly they appe 
poised, carefree and happy and seem to li 
togethe harmoniously with minimal 
of anxiety or emotional distress. 

The authors were primarily 
with evaluating whether the good ет 
health picture of the group was actual’ ate 
If verified, they reasoned, study О! ES 
people might fruitfully aid in uncover 
the conditions under which good men" 
health can develop. They then proccedet sy 
to explore the salient personality charac 
istics of more or less normal members 95 
society; 2) to appraise these data with! 
mental health frame of reference. | 

Projective materials used to ascertain 
Hutterite personality dynamics were the 
and a modified version of the Stein 
tence Completion test. The Rorschae" few 
not utilized because after collecting was 
records, the authors felt the techn dat? 
not productive in the setting, and t^ 


B cult 
could not be easily related to the 
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matrix nor readily understood and com- 
municated to the non-psychologist workers 
(sic! Utilizing Murray's personality con- 
ceptual schem frequency tallies were made 
Of various relevant psychological variables as 
inferred from the projective responses, To 
determine the mental health picture of the 
people ten ar of personality functioning 
Which the writers felt were the foci of both 
good mental health and psychopathology 
(eg. guilt, aggression, love and sex, devi- 
ance, belongingness-isolation, and anxiety) 
Were selected, ‘The personality findings were 
then used to ascertain in a qualitative way 
how effectively the Hutterites were able to 
handle sti in these areas, 


The conclusions they 
Somewhat — disippointir ambiguous, and 
equivocal. One point is expressed with firm 
Conviction: that the Hutterite behavioral pic- 
ture of conformity and harmony is not par- 
alleled by a similar harmony at the level of 
Personality, It is when they attempt to ap- 
Praise the mental health of the group that 
the authors appear to founder, Throughout 
the volume they tend to evaluate mental 
health in terms of pathologies present or in 
divergences from ideal standards. Within this 
tramework they concluded that the Hutter- 
Iles were considerably more maladjusted than 
they seemed to be. these people exhibited 
relatively few symptoms and appeared to 
Mande their problems well, the writers won- 
dered whether perhaps the pathology found 
In the Broup might not reasonably fall under 
the "concept. of normal pathology." "Thus, 
they end by straddling the issue maintain- 
ing “we would strongly reject the conclusion 
the Hutterites have especially bad mental 
‘ealth. However neither сап we feel that 
the hypothesis of especially good mental 
dalth сап be maintained," and throw the 


Problem back into the lap of the frustrated 
reader, 


Res 
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finally arrive at are 


rch in the area of mental health is at 
perilous and difficult undertaking 
vith numerous pitfalls. This appears 
де partly a function of the complex na- 


Ure of P 
юы of the data and the vast gaps in our 
Coretica] knowledge in the field of culture 


а Personality, and partly due to the crud- 
and lack of suitable normative and val- 


y Information. on our measuring instru- 
ts, 


idi 
ents 


m 
сш hile the authors are aware of the diffi- 
Mentare Selecting suitable criteria for good 
‘impli health and possible bias in their 
& ng, they seem somewhat unsophisti- 
about other sources of error: many 
rformances are incomplete; statistical 


ed 
lest 5 
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pooling of data is done in a haphazard man^ 
ner; and there is possibly a pessimistic bias 
in their TAT interpretations, Research. on 
the TAT has tended to support the latter, 
yet the investigators seem oblivious of this 
fact. Clinicians may also. be interested to 
learn. that 13МЕ, the most sexually loaded 
Card, was omitted because the writers felt 
it might be too threatening, only later to 
realize it was their own projection, The 
most constructive implication of this study 
is the painful need for more normative data 
on the ТАТ before any valid inferences can 
be drawn concerning the maladjustment of 
cither a person or a group. 

IRA WEINER, PH.D. 

Los Angeles State Mental 

Hygiene Clinic 


.Kataguchi, Yasufumi. Shinri-Shind- 
an-Ho. (The Psychodiagnostic Tech- 
nique: Rorschach Test.) ‘Tokyo: Maki 
Book Co., 1956. Pp; 257, 


lhis introductory. text in the Rorschach 
from the National Institute of Men- 
th in Japan is another indication of 
graphically expanding interest in pro- 
jective methods. This Journal has recently 
published reviews of similar, though less 
comprehensive, texts that have emerged from 
Other countries. The volume under consid- 
eration is an unusually up-to-date introduc- 
tion to the Rorschach method, utilizing most 
of the recent European and American con- 
tributions, In this respect, it is a decidedly 
superior volume, 

While specific statements cannot be trans- 
lated by the reviewer to whom Japanese 
characters are less structured than the ink- 
blots they describe, a few general statements 
can be made about the book on the basis of 
from references, tabular material, 
onal English words. 


comit 


tal H 


inference: 
and occas 


The sequence of discussion is convention- 
chapter on projective psychology, 
methodology and applications; description 
and administration; scoring, diagnostic indi- 
cations and psychotherapeutic applications, 
Klopfers scoring is used throughout and a 
modification of the Klopfer-Davidson record 
sheet is employed. In addition, Rapaport's 
qualitative descriptions of verbalizations and 
perceptual distortions are listed on the record 
sheet. A detailed discussion of form-level 
makes use of Beck's Z and Klopfer's latest 
published material and exemplifies with a 
number of scored responses. 


The presentation of clinical-diagnostic cri- 


al а 
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teria tends to be somewhat brief and to 
emphasize a sign approach. although the 
conventional clinical hypotheses regarding 
both qualitative and quantitative data are 
enunciated. It is not, perhaps, to be expect- 
ed that an introductory text such as this 
delve profoundly into the subtleties of diag- 
nostic and clinical inference from Rorschach 
data. In connection with clinical considera- 
tions two cases are presented to exemplify 
the process. A rather complete presentation 
is made of the various diagnostic scales based 
upon the Rorschach: anxiety indicators, 
Bühlers Basic Rorschach Score, Munroe's 
Inspection Technique, Piotrowski's organic 
signs and the like. The book closes with a 


Book Reviews 


chapter summarizing research findings on 
prediction of therapeutic success and evalu- 
ation of personality changes. 

The Japanese references included in the 
extensive bibliography will, of course, be of 
limited utility to English-speaking clinicians. 

This reviewer's overall impression is that 
Kataguchi's text is broader and more mod- 
ern in coverage than any other foreign intro- 
duction to the Rorschach which has come to 
his attention. 


Bertram R. Forer, PH.D. 
Veterans. Administration 
Mental Hygiene Clinic 

Los Angeles 


GENERAL NEWSLETTER 


Okino, Hiroshi. Studies on the 
Bender-Gestalu Test. Folia psychiat- 
rica et neurologica Japonica. 1956, 9, 
314-398. 

Bender-Gestalts of 32 Japanese adults, 
Patients and controls. were analyzed by 
means of an objective scoring scheme of 191 
Variables, Results are compared with those 
of other studies, 


Schachtel, E. Sobre la memoria y la 
amnesia de la niüez. Revista de Psi- 
cologia, 1956, 1, 149-188. (Bogota). 


A summary of the literature on infantile 


amnesia with some reference to the Ror- 
schach. 
Ulisses, Rodrigo. Personalidade 


egocentrica - acusado como mandante 
de crimo de morte - responsibilidade 
plena - estudo psicodinamico do reu. 
Arquivos do Manicômio judiciario 
Tettor Carrilho, 1955, 24, 127-143. 
(Rio de Janeiro.) 

Case Study of a mathematics teacher con- 
Маса of murder and rape. Rorschach lind- 
mgs are presented, 


Boisbourdin, €.; de la Roche, A. 
de B.; Michel, А and Peltier, J. R. 
Expé immentation du test P. F, de Ro- 
Senzweig sur un group d'élèves pilotes 
de l'armée de l'air, Revue de Psycholo- 
Ste Appliquée, 1956, 6, 15-27. 

Rosenzweig's Picture-Frustration Test was 
unsuccessful in predicting success of student 
liers, 

Karl, Helmut. Die 
Mittelprotokolls im Fa 

est. Zeitschr. f. 
1956, 4, 123-145. 
6 Factor structure, validity and reliability of 
volor Pyramid Test scores were obtained 


Whe ; 
hen both Unpleasant and pleasant pyramids 
Were 


Methodik des 
'benpyramiden 
diagnost, Psychol., 


combined into a single scoring system. 
Spreen, Otfried. Stirnhirnverletzte 
1 Rorschach-Versuch, Zeitschr. a 
'agnost, Psychol., 1956, 1, 146-173. 
Statistical findings in Rorschach protocols 
Sir varied frontal brain lesion cases, reveal 
SNificant subgroup dillerences. 


of 


‚ Wewetzer, Karl-Hermann. Bender- 
Gestalt-Test bei Kindern: Auswert- 
18smethode und differentialdiag- 
qptische Möglichkeiten. Zeitschr. f. 
taenost, Psychol., 1956, 4, 174-186. 


ata are presented on a new method of 


scoring the Bender Gestalt drawings, vield- 
ing six scores which differentiate normal and 
brain-injured children. 

von den Broek, P. L'application 
des tests de Rorschach et de Behn- 
Rorschach dans le cas d'une schizo- 
phrénie naissante. Zeitschr. f. diagnost 
Psychol., 1956, 4, 186-196. 
с study of an incipient schizophrenic 
reaction, 


Weber, A. Zur Geschichte des Ror- 
schach'schen Formdeutsversuchs, Zeit- 
schr. f. diagnost. Psychol., 1956, 4, 
206-212. (Rorschachiana.) 

\ brief historic summary of some of the 
methodologic precursors to Rorschach's study. 

Mange, Roberto, Evolugio da psi- 
cotécnica em Säo Paulo. Arquivos 
Brasileiros de Psicotécnica, 1956, S, 


\ brief history of the development of psy- 
chotechnology in Sao Paulo. The Rorschach 
is mentioned. 


Vieira, Marcus V. M.; Amorim, Jose 
А. and de Carvalho, Armando V. O 
Psicodiagnóstico Miocinético na sele- 
Gio de motoristas. Arquivos Brasilei- 
ros de Psicotécnica, 1956, 8, 53-65. 

lhis paper presents findings in the use of 
Mira’s Myokinetic ‘Test for the driver selec- 
tion. In addition a 107 item bibliography of 
the Myokinetic Test is appended. 

Cullinan, Dora de B. О Amigo 
Ideal. Arquivos Brasileiros de Psicot- 
écnica, 1956, SN. 67-72. 

Fhe author introduces a thematic test 
which requires the subject to write an essay 
describing his ideal friend. 


Roth, Anton, Erfahrungen mit dem 
Make A Picture Story von Edwin S. 
Shneidman. Diagnostica, 1956, 2, 91- 
30. 

MAPS data of adult German subjects are 
compared with those of other German and 
American samples. 


Escobar Valle, Lauro. El Psicodiag- 
nostico de Rorschach en sindrome 
epileptico. Archivos de Criminologia, 
Neuro-psiquiarria y Disciplinas Con- 
exas, 1956, 4, 426-462. (Quito.) 

Rorschach findings in 80 cases of epilepsy 
are described and compared with findings of 
other Rorschach investigators. 
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REPORT OF THE EDITORIAL 
COMMITTEE, AUGUST 1956 


The following report summarizes the ac- 
tivities of the Editorial Committee and the 
progress of the Journal through 1955 (Vol- 
ume 19) into 1956 (Volume 20). 

During 1955 a group of five papers were 
solicited to commemorate Jung's 80th birth- 
day. The first issue of Volume 20 consisted of 
a series of papers, some invited, to com- 
memorate the 100th Anniversary of Freud's 
birth. 

The following table summarizes the dis- 
tribution of manuscripts in the Journal for 
the past five years. 


need less space in which to say it. We be- 
lieve, however, that. brevity has reached its 
realistic limit. During the past year we have 
in fact requested authors to expand their 
papers in the interest of clarity and com- 
pleteness. 

Publication lag is a fickle variable. We 
asure it from the time of receipt of the 
paper and not date of acceptance. In 195! 
the lag varied from 9 months for issue No. 1 
to 12 months for No. 4. In 1955 it varied be- 
tween 10 and 11 months, In 1956 because of 
the commemoration issues of largely request- 
ed papers, the second issue had a lag of 13 
months which reduced to 10 months in the 
third issue, Manuscripts on hand for the 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

No. Pp. No. Pp. No. Pp. No. Pp. No. PP. 
a. Total Pages 596 558 598 536 492 
b. Articles published 38 450 35 450 50 497 53 449 46 388 
c. Articles accepted 13 34 53 36 46 
d. Lag increment (c-b) 5 —1 3 —17 0 
c. Rejection rate 35.8 46.0 40.19, 55.69 1719 
f. Total Mss, Received or ee oe s 87 " 
g. Mean Pp. per Article 12.1 12.9 8.5 8.5 8.8 
h. Space for articles 77.0% 80.6%, 80.9% 83.8%, 71.896 
i. Book reviews 6 15 9 22 


It will be seen that there has been a grad- 
ual reduction in the number. (a) of pages in 
the Journal as a result of increased costs 
with a slighter decrement in the number of 
articles published. The relative constancy (b) 
in amount of new material despite decreased 
space is due primarily to two factors: the 
shortening of articles (g) resulting partly 
from editorial pressures and the more efficient 
use of space per page (smaller margins and 
smaller type). 

Our rejection rate (e) increased markedly 
from 1951, but seems to have passed its peak. 
The figures from 1955 indicate something 
real: namely, that the manuscripts submitted 
to the journal have improved in caliber de- 
spite the raising of editorial standards. In a 
few years a flock of new clinical psychologists 
have been trained, with research as well as 
clinical skills. More of the manuscripts are 
experimental and theoretical; fewer are pri- 
marily clinical. Fewer papers than formerly 
rcquire revision. Along with improvement in 
quality has gone, fortunately a decrease in 
length. Apparently our contributors are 
surer of what they wish to say and therefore 


December 1956 issue will average 8 months 
from date of receipt. 

This journal is set up for its next issue 
soon as the previous issue comes off the pr | 
requiring, thus, a 3 months gestation регіо‹ . 
Our editorial staff takes about two months (0 
process a manuscript. ‘This means a minimum 
of five months lag between receipt and pU 
lication under ordinary circumstances. In 
order to be ready for publication a journa 
editor must have his material on hand some 
time before it is sent to the printer. 

The 8 month lag which is anticipated ran 
December does not, therefore, seem тис 
beyond the requirements of processing Pri 
the editor's feeling of security in Bav 
enough material for the journal. In additio" 
in a quarterly journal such as this, à on р 
issue holdover adds three months to the d 
At the present time we have enough accep : 
ed manuscripts on hand, including those 
ing processed, for approximately опе ae 
the fourth for 1956. The September i55" 
now in press, even 

The editorial staff is gratified that ис 
though there has been a 100 page (а) " 


— Te Um to... 
——— ————uuÓ 
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tion in the Journal which offset much of the 
cost increment between 1951 and the end of 
1955, we have been able to publish more 
articles than in 1951 (b). 


‚А few features which have expanded dur- 
ing the past few years have taken more space 
from articles, but seem to us to serve a use- 
ful purpose, are brief abstracts of relevant 
foreign publications from exchange journal 
and book reviews, Many of these reviews are 
of foreign books which fail to be noted in 
Most psychological journals and hence seem 
Particularly important for our subscribers. (i) 

Plans are being considered for new fea- 
tures which may make the journal more use- 
ful to our foreign subscribers. We are con- 
sidering the fed sibility of printing brief ab- 
Stracts of all articles in French, German, and 
Spanish. ‘This is a common procedure in 
many foreign journals who have apparently 
little confidence in the significance of U.S. 
Ph.D. language requirements. 


Respectfully submitted, 


BERTRAM R, Fonrn, PH.D. 
Executive Editor 


REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE, AUGUST 1956 


Re: Hackbush Memorial and foreign 
Journal subscriptions and exchanges. 


It will be of relevance to the affairs of the 
nternational Committee to be aware of the 
Xtent of awareness of the Society which may 
€ manifested by the various foreign sub- 
Scriptions and exchanges of the Journal. It 
15 also the direct alfair of the Committee to 
deal with the Hackbush Memorial. To bring 
the Board, and the International Committee, 
Чр to date on these matters, there follows 
А report of the extent of the foreign sub- 
Scribers and a list of the present beneficiaries 
nder the Hackbush Memorial. 


Foreign Subscribers 


England саксай 20 France 
g orWvay .7 Spain 
eden - -77 Italy 

апа i, 5 Hunga 

enmark .4 Turkey 
.24 — Israel 


India 
Japan 
Africa . 
Australia 


Puerto Rico 
Hawaii 


юкны е ML 
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Ern эзы. 3 Spain 1 
Ecuador ... l|. Germany 1 
Switzerland 2 1 
Uruguay 1 India 5 
Portugal 1 


Hackbush Memorial Journal Gifts 
British Psychological Society, 
Professor Gino Bergami, Laboratorio di 

Fisilogia Umana, Napoli 
Giulio C. Pupilli, Istituto di 1 

Umana, Bologna 
R. S. Rastogi, Editor, Journal of Correctional 

Work, Lucknow 
Indian Council of Medical 

New Delhi 
Gadjah Mada University, Jogjaka 

Indon: 
Universite de Teheran, Teheran 
Dr. Michael Fekete, Hebrew University, 

Jerusalem 
Dr. Louis Guttman, Israel Institute of 

Applied Social R » Jerusalem 
Dr. Shlomo Kulcsar, Akko State Hospital, 

Akko, Isracl 
Mr. H. Kukru Selcikoglu, Gazi E 

Enstitutusu, Ankara 
Psychologisches Institut. Der Universitat 

Hamburg, Hamburg 
Clinica Psinquiatrica University, Santiago 

de Chile 


London 


ologia 


Research, 


REPORT OF MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
TO ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
AUGUST 31, 1956 


This is the fifth Annual Report of the 
present chairman of your Membership Com- 
mittee, For the first time, the number of 
applications received during a one year pe- 
riod is reported in three figures total of 
101. Th 101 were distributed as follo 
25 for Fellow, 10 of whom were already As- 

sociate Members, 
67 for Associate 

9 for Student. Affiliate 
0 for Affiliate 

There were fifteen applications pending 
from the previous year. 

The detailed volume of work in tabular 
form is as follows: j 


Е А S.A, 
Applications pending from 
previous year 3 10 2 
Applications received 
during year 67 9 
Total of 116 to be 
accounted for ....... 08 77 п 
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Applications disposed of during 


98 Accepted ud) 9 

8 Rejected sass — Ж 

I Deferred, sare ке 1 

6 Inactivated ............ 1 1 1 
Applications now pending... 2 5 1 
Total accounted for .... жези? 


Your Society clects new members twice а 
year. Applications are reviewed by the Mem- 
bership Committee and appropriate action 
is recommended to the Board of Trustees. 
Your chairman concludes her Annual Re- 
port with her annual exhortations: 

1. Qualified Associate members should apply 
for Fellow membership. 

2. Qualified Student Affiliates should apply 
for Associate membership. 

3. Members in contact with graduate students 

should inform them about Student Affili- 

ate membership, 

. Members in contact with colleagues in the 

social and behavioral sciences should in- 

form them of Affiliate membership. 

. Members who are designated as sponsors 

should expedite our work by prompt re- 

turn of the sponsor data-shects, 


n 


Respectfully submitted, 


ARTHUR BURTON 

HERBERT DORKEN, JR. 

E. 1.00158 GAUDET 
WALTER G. KLOPFER 
LAWRENCE S. ROGERS 
GERTHA WILLIAMS 

EsTHER K. Rosen, chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
REGIONAL DIVISIONS, AUG. 1956 


The by-laws of the Society, with regard to 
the Committee on Regional Divisions, state 
that: 


“This Committee shall encourage and foster 

the formation of local divisions of the So- 
ciety, and shall, so far as may be, repre- 
sent their geographical interests within the 
National organization. It shall consist of 
one representative of each region who 
shall reside within the region. These rep- 
resentatives shall be known as Regional 
Representatives. This committee may have 
such additional members as the President 
may from time to time appoint." 

The geographical representation was re- 
viewed resulting in the reallocation of sev- 
eral states and the renaming of two regions 
so that the divisional structure would closely 
parallel existing psychological associations. 
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То avoid overlap several rather arbitrary de- 
cisions were necessary, particularly with r 
gard to Kansas and the District of Columbia. 


The present representation is as follows: 

Eastern: Conn.. Mai Mass.. N. H., R. 1. 
Vt. N. ]. N. Y, Ра. Del. Md апа Рея 
(These ате roughly the New gland and 
Middle Atlantic States and is essentially, 
the EPA аге; 


Southeastern: Van Ky. N. С. Tenn., ба. 
Ala, Miss, Та S. C, Fla. and Puerto 
Rico. (These are roughly the South-east- 
ern States and is essentially the SEPA 
area.) 


Midwestern: N. Dak., S. Dak., Nebr, Minn. 
a, Mo., Wis, Mich., HL, Ind., Ohio and 
^ Va. (These are roughly the East and 
West North Central States and 
tially the MPA arca.) 
Southwestern: Tex.. Okla. 
(These are roughly the Southwestern 
States and is essentially the SWP.A area.) 
Rocky Mountain: Idaho, Mont., Wyo., Utah, 
Colo, and New Mex. (These are roughly 
the Rocky Mountain States and is essen” 
tially the RM Branch of the APA area.) 
Western: Wash., Ore., Nev., Calif., Ariz. and 
Hawaii. (These are roughly the Pacific 
States and is essentially the WPA area.) 
Canadian: The Dominion of Canada. (What 
might be termed the Northern region anc 
is the CPA arca.) 


js essen 


Ark. and Kans. 


The Committee representatives are as fol- 

lows: 

Eastern: Henrietta К. Woolf, (197 
Washington, D. С. 

Southeastern: Robert M. Hughes (1958). 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Midwestern: Johanna К. Гарі (1957). 
Chicago, Ill. 
Roy M. Whitman (1957), Chicago. ni. 

Southwestern: Austin Foster (1958), 
Galveston, Tex, 

Rocky Mountain: Gerard С. Neuman (1956) 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Western: Arthur Burton (1957), 
San Jose, Calif. 

Canadian: Ernest С. Poser (1958), 
Montreal, Canada 

Chairman: Herbert Dorken Jr. (1958). 
Montreal, Canada 


» 


One of the aims of the Committee em 
been to stimulate activities of interest to t is 
Society in the various regions. Often this ia 
best accomplished by collaborating, 
regional and local professional associ? ore 
on matters of common interest. Co-spo? 
programs, the arrangement for sympos!! 
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projective techniques, and research papers 
at regular and annual meetings of associa- 
tions within the region can exert a strong 
influence. It seems particularly important not 
to restrict. the scope of this co-operation to 
Psychological associations but rather, to 
strive for interdisciplinary communication. 
Notices sent to the newsletters of relevant 
state and local associations may assist in at- 
tracting interest. Bulletin boards per 
listing members of the Society within a given 
region, and displaying Society literature such 
as the “Information to Applicants for Mem- 
bership” sheet are a further medium of pub- 
licity. 

Dr. Hughes, the Southeastern. represents 
tive, has been active in attempting to or- 
ganize a regional group and has asked SEPA 
for program time for the Southeastern Di- 
vision of the Society for Projective Tech- 
niques. An organization meeting was held at 
the time of the SEPA meeting on April 30, 
1956. Dr. Foster has extended invitations to 
qualified personnel within his 
form a Southwestern Chapter of the Society 
for Projective ‘Techniques and reports. fa- 
Vorable response including plans to meet 
jointly with SWPA. 

A concerted effort was made to develop 
more Local Groups. The membership direc- 
tory y reviewed and in each state or city 
with a nucleus of six or more members the 
senior member was encouraged to attempt 
the organization of a Local Group. With 
опе exception, the response was decidedly 
unfavorable and made it evident that little 
could be gained from this approach. Ap- 
Parently the six Local Groups in existence 
fulfill some need in their professional com- 
munity. In most instances, fees or admission 
charges permit the group to have invited 
Speakers, Less frequently, members in an 
area that is rather isolated may band to- 
gether for mutual edification. Apart from 
some such restricted and clearly defined pur- 
Pose, local groups are not able to arouse 
Sufficient interest. Then, many hospitals, uni- 
versities and training centers have active 
local discussion groups so that the remaining 
lime and interest in meetings is focussed on 
the regional and national association with 
their highly organized programs. There 15 
also а trend for state (local) associations to 
һе concerned with professional problems and 
1o look to the regional association for a sci- 
ес program. 

The existing Local Groups currently have 

* following activities, officers and program: 


region to 


ew York Chapter: maintains an annual 
Program, largely formal papers by senior 
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members of the profession. Mailing list 
of over 2000. notified of meetings and in- 
хиса to attend, admission fee: students 
$1.00, others $2.00. 
E pres. Dr. Emanual К. Schwartz; 
sec. treas., Dr. Gertrude Brody (410. Cen- 
tral Park West, NYC); and additional ex- 
ecutive committee members, 
Program: May 5, 1956, Psychoanalytic in- 
terpretitions of projective techniques. 
Chmn. T. Abel and E. Schwartz, Speak., 
R. Fine, S. Deri, С, Booth, J. Levi, P, Vor- 
haus, Also an advanced seminar in collabo- 
ration with the Post-graduate Center for 
Psychotherapy on “Psychotherapy and Re- 
testing” with P, Vorhaus, M. Rickers-Ov- 
siankina, J. Holzberg, S. Kutash. (Fridays 
Jan. 20 through Feb. 10). Fee $12. 
Philadelphia Chapter: maintains ап active 
monthly program of lectures and semin- 
ars by senior members of the profession. 
| membership about 22, meetings 
open to non-membe Seminars $7 ‘mem- 
bers, 510 guests, lecture 0 and Sl. 
Executive: chm. Dr. Clellen L. Morgan; 
sec. treas., Dr. Dorothy K. Hallowell (3318 
Midvale Ave., Phila. 29). 
Program: Oct. 55. Some aspects of Ror- 
schach Interpretation. L. Phillips. 
Nov. Social and cultural impact upon 
individual personality dynamics. 
N. Sanford. 
Jan. 56. The hospital context of psychi- 
atric illne: Stainbrook. 
. Perception as a clinical problem. 
S. Kutash. 
56. Problems in differential diag- 
nos , Piotrowski 
Existential analysis. U. 
mann. 


ecutive: 


Local 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Sonne- 


Apr. 5 


Michigan Society (Detroit): maintains an 
annual program of extensive panel discus 
sions and, in the past, workshops. Local 
membership more than 27, meetings open 
to non-members, Fees charged as required 
to meet expenses of outside speakers, 
Executive: pres. Dr. Gertha Williams; sec. 
treas. Mrs. Evelyn Dryzer Eglash (4625 
Second Ave., Apt. 301, Detroit 1, Mich.) 
Program: March 24, 1956. Panel discussion 
in conjunction with Michigan Academy of 
Sciences, Arts and Letters on, “Interpro- 
fessional relationships in psychodiagnosis.” 
Chmn. M. Mathews, Speak., N. Schkloven 
(psychiat.), D. Wineman (soc. work), C. 
Wheeler (teach.) 


Northern California Division (San Fran- 
cisco): maintains an active series of open 
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quarterly meetings. Local membership of 
approx. 60, with infrequent attendance of 
about 50 to 60 others. Voluntary contri- 
butions to cover petty cash mailing and 
announcement expenses. 


ecutive: chmn., Dr. Christine Miller; 
sec. treas. Lt. Col. Wendell R, Wilkin 
(P. O. Box 116, Letterman. Army Hospi- 
tal, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif.); exec. 
com. Dr. Ludwig Immergluck, Dr. Joseph 
Luft, Miss Betty Kalis, Dr. David Roger. 
Program: Feb. 15, 56. Psychological vari- 
ables in human cancer. B. Klopfer, discuss. 
H. Gough. 

May 17, 1956. in personality 
dynamics in the Institute of Applied Psy- 
chology at the University of Stockholm, 
Sweden. K. Palmquist. 


Southern California Division (Los Angcles): 
no report for 1955-56. Maintained an ac- 
tive program of workshops in 1954-55, 
membership at that time of about 80. Ex- 
ecutive: pres. E. Shneidman; v. pres, F. 
Diamond; sec. treas. Dr. Anderson (dept. 
Psychol. Univ. Calif, Los Angeles 21), 

Montreal Group: maintains an active pro- 
gram during the academic year consisting 
of papers, casc presentations and symposia. 
Membership of 37, meetings open to non- 


members. Annual dues $1 to cover mail- 
ing expenses. 

Executive: chmn., Mr. S. Gerald Shane; 
sec, treas, Mrs. Barbara deVault (Dept. 


Psychiat. Montreal General Hospital, Mon- 
treal 25, Que.); prog. and memb. com., Dr, 
Blossom Wigdor, Dr. Gabrielle Clerk, Dr. 
Herbert Dorken, 

Program: Oct. 55. The gambling phenom- 

"ena as studied by projective tech- 
niques. N. Wisebord. 

Dec. 55. Joint meeting with Psychological 
Association of the Province of 
Quebec. Personality and occupa- 
tional choice. A, Roe. 

Jan. 56. A case analysis through the use 
of projective techniques. H. Dor- 
ken, B. Wigdor, G. Shane, E. Ko- 
ranyi. 

Feb. 56. Observations in projective test- 
ing of schizophrenic children. M. 
Golick. 

Apr. 56. The teaching of projective tech- 
niques: symposium. E. Poser, С. 
Clerk, B. Wigdor, H. Lehmann 
(chmn.). 


Correspondence with the regional repre- 
sentatives and local chapters as well as the 
executive of the Society makes it clearly ap- 
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parent that our future development hinges, 
in large measure, upon a continued growth 
of membership. At the national level final 
preparations were completed to circulate all 
APA Division 12 members who are non-menm- 
bers of the Society. Each recipient received 
a letter cosigned by the President and the 
Chairman of this Committee, a reprint of 
the 1955 Journal index, and an “Information 
to Applicants for Membership Sheet" and à 
reference to the 1956 Membership Directory. 
Non-memb journal contributors may be 
added to this program. There has also been 
a suggestion to ask all members of the So- 
ciety to recommend colleagues for member- 
ship. 


At the local and regional level a number 
of campaigns were undertaken. Dr. Poser, 
the. Representative for ada, wrote to all 
members in Canada sending them an appli- 
cation for associate membership form and 
the leaflet setting forth the membership TC 
quirements. Members were ed to forward 
these to qualified colleagues, Material was 
sent to all existing local chapters so that 
non-members in attendance at meeting? 
might in turn be stimulated to join the 
parent Society, The Eastern, Midwestern 
Southeastern and Southwestern representa 
tives have been active in their regions trying 


to encourage new membership through pe 
sonal conta ^ surge of applications m 


Texas attests to the effectiveness of Dr. 
ters program. 

This vigorous attention to new member 
ship has brought the problem of sponsors fon 
applications to the fore. When there arc 
members within the region of the applicant 


A t ү may 
reference to the membership directory € 
be all that is necessary. However, in mi 


regions members are scarce, if present at 
This is particularly true for Canada with 
exception of the Montreal area, for r 
Rocky Mountain Region and, of course tor 
forcign countries. But a review of our mem 
bership shows that the problem is even ne 
extensive since approximately half of die 
total membership is clustered within " 
three states of California, New York ks 
Pennsylvania. The present requirem^ 
whereby each application must be spons mas 
by two members perpetuates this dilem ol 
This was reviewed at the March meeting og 
the Board of Trustees where it was аб ple 
that in membership scarce areas à ea PN 
substitute might be accepted in lieu О, рге] 
sors, e.g. university staff members, A tc. RE 
lows, publications of the applicant, e ajo! 
gional representatives could play 2 


the 
h 
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role in assisting the Membership Committee 
by appr ing the reputation of the agency 
where such an applicant is employed, by 
acting as sponsors themselves, etc. 

In the search tor sponsors, the geographical 
listing in the Membership Directory can be 
of considerable assistance, The utility of this 
listing could be enhanced if members were 
listed by greater metropolitan arcas (within 
a given state), rather than by small suburbs 
or merely by state. Regional Representatives 
have been asked to review their region and 
forward a revised listing to the Executive 
Editor. 

Over the years from 1936, with the inaugu- 
ration. of the. Rorschach. Research Exchange, 
many members have served the Society and 
so contributed to its development, It seemed 
fitting to recognize their contribution by 
publication. in the Journal of a listing 
Officers, Editorial Staff and Committee 
man. A list has been prepared, covering the 
Years 1936 to 1956 inclusive and pi alleling 
volumes I to NX. inclusive, of our Journal. 
In. view of plans to. promote a ten. volume 
publication by reissuing volumes NI through 
XX, the list will be published at a particu- 
larly appropriate time. 

By more clearly defining the scope of this 
Committee's activities two matters were set 
aside as the function of other committees. 
The compilation of a list of centers offering 
Gaining in projective techniques was con- 
Sidered as a potential source of new members, 
However, this would duplicate the work of 
the Committee on ‘Training. Several inquiries 
Were received concerning the affili of 
foreign groups but this problem was passed 
Оп to the Board of ‘Trustees and the Inter- 
National Committee and. will require policy 


of 
ir- 


165 


decisions before any action can be taken. An 
ad hoc Committee оп Fore gn Groups was 
created at the March. Board meeting to review 
the matter and formulate recommendations 
for the consideration of the Board: the Pres- 
ident and the Chairmen of the International 
Committee and the Committee on Regional 
Divisions to constitute the committee, 


HERBERT DORKEN JR PHD. 


Committee on Regional Div 
Chairman 


WORKSHOP 


A course entitled “Psychotherapy and Pro- 
jective Techniques” will be given jointly by 
the New York Chapter of The Society for 
Projective Techniques and the Postgraduate 
Center for Psychotherapy on January 18, 25, 
and February 1, and S, from 8:00 p.m. to 
10:00 p.m. The course will deal with theo- 
retical and practical implications of pro- 
jective technique findings and their applic 
tion to the processes of psychotherapy. Pa- 
tient communication in the test situation will 
be related to patient communication in the 
therapeutic situation, Attempt will be made 
tọ coordinate findings in various tests with 
anticipated patient functioning on various 
levels, such as free association, transference 
and dreams in the course of therapy. 

Fhe course will be given for 4 sessions for 
512.00. The lecturers will be Theodore M. 
Abel, Ph.D. Emanuel K. Schwartz, Ph.D., 
Lily H. Gondor and Leopold Bellak, M.D. 

The oflicers elected. for this year for the 
New York chapter are Emanuel К. Schwartz, 
president and. Janet Ginandes, secretary-treas- 
urer. 
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Because of the demand for earlier out-of-print volumes of the Journal of 
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Research Exchange” are now available in Photostatic or microfilm reproduction through 
A.D.I. (American Documentation Institute) Washington, D. C. 
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